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Prophet Yusuf 


Life and Wisdom are explained by signs. 
Symbols, Parables, and moving Stories, 

In the Holy Quran A beautiful story 
Is that of Joseph, the be r ttbeloved son 
Of Jacob. His future greatness 
Was pre-figured in a vision, but his brothers 
Were filled with envy and hate : they plotted 
To get rid of him and threw him down 
Into a well. Some merchant; found him, 

Bound for Egypt. The brothers sold him. 

Into slavery for a few silver coins,- 
Him the noblest man of his age. 

Marked out by God for a.destiny 
Of greatness, righteousne;s, and benevolence. 


Yusuf Al 
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15th Anniversary 
of M.E.S. at Alleppey 


The 15th annual general body mal¬ 
ting of the Muslim Educational Society 
(Kerala) is to be held at Alleppey on the 
30th of March 1980.lt is wisely decided 
to hold the 1400th year of Hijara celebr¬ 
ations also along with the M. E. 
Confernco. This year the Muslims all oyer 
the world are celebrating the 1400th year 
of Hijara. The Muslims of Kerala are inot 
lagging behind in the celebrations of the 
Hijara year. 

Muslim Educational Society is the 
biggest Service organisation of the Mu* 
lims of India and also the biggest schol¬ 
arship distributer in India. The Muslim 
Educational Society founded in the year 
1964 by a few enterprising and service 
minded yougmen in a small way has now 
become the biggest service organisation 
of the Muslims of India. MES has branches 
not only in all the states in India but also 
in foreign Countries, like Qatar, Abu- 
Dhabi, Dubai and other Muslim Countries. 

Kerala M. E. S can very wall be 
proud of its achievement during the 
past years. They run 8 Colleges with 
a total asset of Rs.72 Lakhs. This includes 
5 post graduate Colleges, and 3 degree 
colleges. Besides this they run 14hospltals 
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Those who patiently persevere, 
seeking the countenance of their 

Lord; 

Establish regular prayers; spend, 
Out of (the glfts)We have bestowed 
For their sustenance, secretly 
/nd openly; ami turn off Evil 
With good: far such there is 
The final attainment 
Of the (Eternal) Home,— 

(Holy Quran : 13: 22) 
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With an asset of approximately Rs.25 lakhs 

and 3 hostels with total a vet of Rs 30 
'akhs. Two Industrial Training centres ^ 
orphanages are the additional contribution 
for the state of Kerala by the M.E S. In 
the service of the indigent and needj 
people, MES. conducts severe Tailoring 

:?cZrzr~ s and w Am »- 

cen "° I" the ti ett 0 , 
scholarship f or the poor student* 

K.rele MES spend mon than , ^ 

ee, every year. The amount of scholar 
i'PS so far distributed exceed Rs.14 lakh- 
tho number of beneficiaries are about 


1600 : 

We have quoted o n| y a f ew items of 
semceandthe hU9e fund by the 

M ES m the service of the people in 
Kerala in general and the Muslims in par¬ 
ticular. The leadership of the M E S was 
always in the forefront in the service of 
the Muslim Community. 

It is the duty of the Muslims in our 
country to help and strengthen the MES 
which has done and is doing yeoman ser- 
vice for .he Muslims. The rich and phl|s„ 
throphic Muslims should generously 
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contribute to M E S in order, to widen 
and strengthen their activities in the 
fieid of education and help to the poor 
and needy people of our country. 

I^HSr'tfoiuld dot have achieved, such 
a renudtoklH# ptogaese-bue for the- selfless 
and sincere service of the leadership. We 
congratulate the leadership of the Mf E S 
for the great service they have rendered to 
the MES and bringing it up as the greatest 
service organisation of the Muslims 
of India, we appeal to all the members of 
the-and the Muslirhs in generar 
to Strengthen the hands of the leaders of 
MVE S', to make the Organisation more 
powerful. 

We earnestly appeal to the state and 
central governments for give due recog¬ 
nition and ail encouragements to MES* 


a dedicated social organisation working 
for the educational uplift in India. 
Last week 3 deputation headed by£>r.P.K. 
r Abdul Ghaffoor, 'president o| the. atyndia 
•Wes called on tt# Ch’w* WinWa^.end 
Other mlhistets of Kfetaia at Trivandrum 
and has submitted a memorandum reques¬ 
ting the government to give due represe¬ 
ntations for MES also in the Planning 
Board, Minority Commission, Educational 
Boards, university syndicate etc. We hope 
that the.gov enment'of keraia will concede 
fore the request made by? the Preside nr 
of the All India MES, considering d% 
yeoman service ME5 is rendering is; the* 
field of social activities especialy of 
Educational field. We wish the TSth 
Annul conference of the Kerala <MES 
all success. 
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SHARIA: THE WAY OF JUSTICE 

— Khun am J. Murad — 


Constant exposure to the image of a 
whip cracking on a naked back and a veil 
enshrounding a women's face has led 
many to believe that the Sharia, the divine 
code of Muslim conduct, is in reality no 
more than a collection of values and pra¬ 
ctices that are primitive, uncivilised and 
barbiric, 

what to a Muslim the object of his 
longing and endeavour has been very sub¬ 
tly projected as a relic from the dark ages 
which will enslave, chain and confine the 
women and inflict punichmcnts which are 
cruel, inhuman and degrading . No doubt 
*he Quran dees prescribe corporal puni¬ 
shments for a few set ious crimes and does 
lay down the principle of talion (Qisas). 
It is also particular about assigning well 
defined but different rcles to man and 
woman. But these and similar provisions 
of the Sharia do not plunge society back 
into darkness. The issues need to be 
examined seriously to determine their 
place and value in the ultimate order of 
human rregress and happiness. We are 
entitled to ask, however, whether the 
loud chcrus about the Sharia is a result 
of genuire misunderstanding and indig¬ 
nation, cr whether the issue is merely 
beirg used as a whipping-horse to settle 
all old and new scores with Islam. 

Ruling Spirit 

Specific provisions of the Sharia 


need to be understood in the context of 
its total objectives • The Sharia which is 
the way to God, is also the way of justice, 
for justice is its spreme purpose and rul¬ 
ing spirit . 'We sent our Messenger with 
clear signs, and the Balance so that men 
may conduct themselves with justice', 
says Quran (57:25). Man's failure in his 
quest for justice, the idoal so deeply che¬ 
rished and ardently desired by him, is the 
most persistent and most tragic thome of 
human history, because justice can neither 
be tru'y conceptualised nor practised 
unless it is rooted in the belief in one God. 
He, the infinitely Merciful and absolutely 
Just, has created everything with a pur¬ 
pose and in perfect harmony and balance 
and has also guided every creation to its 
purpose. 

Justice lies in doing 'right' and avoi¬ 
ding 'wrong' as laid down by God, as 
every creation in the universe does, bec¬ 
ause only God can establish the intricate 
network of inter relationships and roles, 
mutual rights aud obligations, and the 
consequent rewards, and punishments, 
on the basis of absolute standards of jus¬ 
tice (Holy Quran 55: 1—9). The Sharia 
in itself is therefore the ultimate criterion 
of justice and mercy, and cannot be mea¬ 
sured against changing human standards. 
‘And perfect are the word's of your Lord 
in truthfulness, and in justice. None can 
change His words; He is the All hearing. 
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JffWtnoVrlng' (Holy Quran 6:116) 

FreeWill 

The individual is the cornerstone in 
Islam's scheme of justice. It is he who 
has been given the free will, the sense 
and knowledge of right and wrong, and 
the consequent moral responsibility, and 
it is he who will be accountable to his 
Lord on the Day of Judgement, He should 
therefore be fully enabled to achieve his 
purpose and realise his potential. His 
life, person, freedom, belongings and 
honour are therefore most sacred and 
absolutely inviolable, unless permitted 
by God Himself, 

But the individual lives in a society, 
without which he can neither survive 
nor find his fulfilment. Social order is 
not separate from or in conflict with 
individual good. Both should stand tog¬ 
ether—fused and harmonious, co-oper¬ 
ating and assisting - in the service of 
their One God. And the institution of 
family is the cornerstone of society. 
Any act which tends to weaken or dis¬ 
rupt the social order, especially the fam¬ 
ily is therefore no less serious than 
even high treason against the state. 
Every possible arrangement is to be 
made so that the two pillars of the 
family, man and woman, continue to 
particpate in and strengthen the family 
life. 

The roles of Sharia assigns to both 
man and woman, and the arrangements 
it makes to protect and reinforce these 
roles can be appreciated only in the 
above perspective. Similary, the seemi¬ 
ngly harsh and severe penalities for the 
crimes of adultery, theft and drinking 
(and these are the only three prescribed 
by the sharia) and the prescription of 
talion (Qisas) for murder and other in¬ 
juries, can ba understood only as part of 
the overall scheme of life. 


Divinely Inspired 

„ ’i ,*■ - % 

The family is the fountation of the 
human race, culture, society and civi¬ 
lisation, It is divinely inspired and came 
into existence as soon f s man w^s cre¬ 
ated. Says the Quran, "0, Mankind, be 
conscious of your duty to your Lord who 
created you from a single soul; created, 
of like nature , his mate; and from the 
two created and spread many men and 
women" (4:1). The family 
in I s I am ful f i I s many vital 
functions, apart from continuing the hum¬ 
an race, like the cultivation and strength¬ 
ening of faith in One God' the preserv" 
ation and communication of values and 
culture, the development and fulfilment 
of the individual in a stable environment, 
and the enrichment of life and pleasure. 
However, like any other social institution 
the family can survive only if the roles 
within it are clearly differentiated and 
followed. According to the Sharia man 
and woman are equal and have an equal 
body of mutual obligations and rights, 
but they have different roles to perform, 
and the role ot woman within the home 
is in no way inferior to that of man outside- 
The family unit has man as its head, but 
this in no way makes the woman unequal 
to man, just as an ordinary citizen is in no 
way unequal to the head of state. 

To preserve this differentiation of 
rules and to retain the incentives for stre¬ 
ngthening the family, Islam discourages 
woman from working outside the home 
and disapproves of the frea mixing of the 
sexes, regarding both as disruptive of the 
family and the society. This in no way 
prejudices woman's right to own property 
to conduct business, to engage ir» cultural 
and creative activities, and even take up 
jobs when necessary. She is under no 
obligation to make any financial contri- 
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button towards family maintenance, nor 
is6he obUgittedlo .lose her. identiiy and 
take on her husband's name. The very 
ejsithet "confined to the four walls of the 
home" Is absurd toa Muslim, as the home 
in Islam, far being a place to be looked 
down upon with contempt, is more imp¬ 
ortant and sacred than even a parliament 
house or a university. 

God—Given Gift 

Sex, in Islam, is not a taboo to feel 
guilty about. It is a natural and creative 
urge, a God-given gift. Bet the bond of 
marriage must be tied before enjoying 
the pleasures of sex, which ore the rew¬ 
ards for the responsibilities that the man 
and woman bear in rearing a family; these 
joys lighten the burden and cement and 
bind the tenuous relations. To seek sex 
within the limits set by God i^ an act of 
worship, and therefore to seek it outside 
these limits is a sin. If sex with and 
without marriaga were equally legitimate 
or easily available, the most important and 
sacred institution of the family would be 
gradually destroyed. Hence Islam not 
only completely prohibits all forms of 
sexual aberration and pre-and extra-mar¬ 
ital sex; it makes them severely punish¬ 
able and also highly inaccessible. Hence 
the regulations about covering various 
parts of the body. 

We shall now dwell a little upon the 
punishments prescribed by the Sharia. It 
is more than evident now why certain 
particular crimes have been selected by it 
for harsh penalties. Punishment in Islam 
ha® nothing to do with commonly-held 
notions of atonement, expiation or wiping 
away sin, A crime is a sin against self 
and God, and can be wiped away only by 
God when a person turns to Him, repen¬ 
tant and-seeking forgiveness. The penal¬ 
ties ere more of a functions! nature, to 
regulate and deter God has laid down 
certain bounds, and limits and if men and 


nations desire to move inpeace^h^s#^ 
on the highways of life, they must stick 
to these 'traffic lanes' and observe all the 
'signposts' erected along their, mate. If 
they do not, they not only put themsetuas 
in danger, but endanger others; and-make 
themselves liable to penalties. SigniHo* 
antiy, Islam calls these penalties Bud*M$ 
(boundaries) and not punishments. 

Most Precious Possession 

As to the alleged cruelty of the pen¬ 
alties, one wonders it to deprive a man of 
his freedom, his most precious possession, 
and his right to live with his family; to 
act and to work, is not more cruel. Indeed 
a prison term inflicts untold misery on a 

multitude of innocent persons whose 
lives are intertwined with the life of the 
prisoner. 

The principle of talion is persistently 
labelled as primitive and uncivilised. Inc¬ 
idental/, in the Islamic view of history, 
everything that is primitive is not necess¬ 
arily uncivil! Jod, nor is every past age a 
dark age. Uncivilised is what man thinks 

and does in deviating from the knowledge 
given by God. The first man was a prop¬ 
het, and therefore most civilised. In the 
eyes of the Quran 'in talion there isjife 
for you', because, instead of starting an 
irreversible process of punishment it lea¬ 
ves the ground upon for settlement bet¬ 
ween individuals, without interference by 
the state. The injured man may forgo his 
right by forgiving, or may agree to accept 
a monetary or token recompense in exch¬ 
ange. And the Quran, short of making it 
obligatory, highly recommends the actof 
forgiving. Very few people know that 
under tine Shnria capital punishment has 
always been avoidable. 

Moral Development 

Why does Islam Want to punish and 
not reform? The quest on is fallacious, 
(Continued on page 10) 
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KING KHALED of Saudia Arabia, Sheikh Jebar Al-Ahmad of Kuwait, Sheikh Isa 
Bin Sulman Al Khalifa of Bahrain, Sheikh Khalifa Bin Hamed Al- Tnani of Qatar, 
Sheikh Zayod Bin Sultan Al Nahyan—The president of the UAE, and Sheikh 
Rashid Bin Saootl Al M tkloum, the UAE Vice President and Prime Minister. ., . 


WHEN not grumbling about energy 
shortages or their rising prices, proje- 
;ting the image of an Arab greedily 
accumulating petro-doliars, the western 
media usually splash headlines about 
Middle East Spending habits. 

Occasionally they write about the big 
industrial ventures coming up in Arab 
countries, and portray them as no more 
han prestige symbols, not necessary 
steps to long-term economic survival. 

But little or nothing is written about 
the massive funds flowing out of OPEC 
states into the needy and poor nations 
jf the Third World. 

Not many in the West are aware 
sf the individual aid contributions of 
countries like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
j. A. E., Bahstain find Qatar or the help 
iven by their Royalty- King Khatid, 


Sheikh Zayed and Sheikh Rashid, Sheikh 
Jabnr, Sheikh Isa Bin Sulman Al Kha¬ 
lifa and Sheikh Kalifa Ben Hamed Al- 
Thani—which has ensured the success 
of economic development projects in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Since 1975, OPEC disbursement of 
funds to these nations by way of out¬ 
right grants, through United Nations 
agencies and technical development 
programmes, has been at steady annual 
rate of 5. 5 billion dollars. This constit¬ 
utes over three persent of the OPEC 
states combined Gross National Product. 

Some of the OPEC states funds 
through which development assistance 
is channelled are: 

ABUDABI FUND FOR ARAB 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ADPAfc'O was ciaatect in 1971 With a 
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fcapitai of 500 million dirhams specifica¬ 
lly to offer long term loans at low interest 
rates to other Arab countries, which it 
had done to the tune of Dh 200 million 
by the end of the first year. In the second 
half of that year, however, the fund's 
capital was quadrupled to Oh 2,000, 
and its articles rewritten to extend its 
sphere activity to all Arab, African, Asian 
and Islamic developing countries. 

Only revenue-products or service 
industry projects are considered for 
financing under the fund that is the 
fund will not finance simple budget 
deficits and the maximum contribution 
the fund can make to any single pro¬ 
ject is 50 percent. 

During it; purely Arab phase, the 
ADFAED entered into loan commitments 
of Dh 200 million, by the end of 1975, 
the loan commitments had doubled to 
Dh 400 million. Last year, the total 
number of loans granted by the fund 
to Arab and developing countries in 
Asia and Africa amounted to Dh 1,323 
billion, according to the report of the 
ADFAED. 


( Continued from page 8 ) 
for the whole attitude of Islam is entirely 
different from the prevalent concepts. In 
Islam, every institution of society is 
value-oriented and owes a responsibility 
towards the moral developmant of every 
person from cradle to grave. Reform is 
therefore a pre-crime responsibility and 
not a post-crime responsibility and not a 
past-crime syndrome and nightmare . 
Moreover, the best place for reform is in 
the family and in the society where a cri¬ 
minal is to live after punishment, and not 
a prison house where every inmate is a 
criminal; unless society is considered to 
be more corrupt than a jail. 

The sentences in Islam are certainly 


THE KUWAIT FUND for Arab Econ- 
omic Development (KFAED) was set up 
shortly after independence in 1961, 
with a capital of 3,400 million US doll¬ 
ars. This is the oldest national fund from 
the Arab oil producing region. As in 
the case of the ADFAED, it was prim¬ 
arily set up to hold development within 
the Arab world, but around mid-1974 
it expanded its' horizons to include Third 
World countries, particularly in Asia and 
Africa. 

The ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENT Bank 
(Capital 2.40 million US dollars) to aid 
non—Arab Muslim countries, is the 
brain-child of the late King Faisal. The 
necessity of this international funding 
organisetion can be seen from the fact 
that the bark in its fifth year has a 
paid-up capital of more than 1 billion 
US dollars. The main contributing State 
to this bank are the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, Libya, The United Arab Emirates 
and Kuwait, all of which have paid their 
shares in full. 

The SAUDI DEVELOPMENT FUND 
was set up with an initial capital of 2,800 
million US dollars, the aid being desbu- 

harsh, but still more strict and harsh are 
the procedures set to convict a man. 
These proceedures are modelled on the 
parading of the Day of Judgement, when 
even God will not punish anybody unless 
his guilt is established beyond doubt. 
Similarly, Islam does not allow for the 
setting up by the state of any machinsry 
to spy, investigate and uucover, on its 
own, the faults and crimes of citizens. 

The Sharia is an integrated homoge¬ 
neous whole, and once understands its 
basic concepts, objectives and framework, 
one cannot but conclude that it is capable 
of creating a most human and just soci¬ 
ety, a peace and blessing fQr mankind. 
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There is None Like Unto God 


There is none like unto God. Exalted 
Beyond measure is He. All Creation 
Declares His glory. His revelation 
Is Truth, but is beyond comprehension 
To those who believe not in the Hereafter. 
Tho:e who serve Him should beware 
Lest words unseemly should escape them, 
Whether to friend or foe. Avoid 
Dissensions, and know that Gods wrath 
When kindled is a terrible thing. 

But we rejoise that He forbears and forsives. 


True Knowledge is with God Alone 




True knowledge is with God Alone. 

We are not to dispute on matters 

Of conjecture, but to rely on the Truth 

That comas from God. As in the Parable. 

The man who piles up wealth 

And is puffed up with this world's goods, 

Despising those otherwise endowed. 

Will come to an evil end, 

For his hopes were not built on God. 


—YusutAli 
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Autonomous Minorities’ Educational 
Board Should be Established 


The following is the text of the memorandum submitted to the union Minister 
for Education by A. P. Unit M. E. S. 


The All India Muslim Educational 
Society after careful consideration feels 
that there is a dire necessity of establi¬ 
shing full fledged, autonomous minori- 
tlas' educational boards at the centre as 
well as at the state level. There is also 
the real need of a special cell in the edu¬ 
cation department to deal with the 
minorities' educational institutions 
because of their special character and 
provisions enshrined in the constitution 
of India. 

In order to give a meaningful shape 
to the constitutional provisions and to 
allow the minorities to take the full adv¬ 
antage of the constitutional rights,, it will 
be more appropriate and justifiable to 
have a permanent ministry at the centre 
as well as in the state to look after the 
affairs of the minorities and to redress 
the grievances quickly and justifiably. 
This will not only build up the confid¬ 
ence in the minorities but it will also 
promote national integration which is 
much desired by all who are concerned 
with development and advancement of 
our great country i e, Bharat. In this 
connection All India,Muslim Educational 
Society feels to elaborate as follows in 
support of the suggestions referred above, 

portnightiy 


The Article 29 (1) gives the right to 
conserve our distinct language, script 
or culture and the article 30 (1) gives 
us the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of our choice. 
When these two articles are read toge¬ 
ther it becomes quite clear that Article 
30 (1) is a corollary of article 29 (1) and 
either of these two is complementary 
to each other, we cannot conserve our 
culture and language without having 
educational institution of our own choice. 
Our culture originates in our religion. 

In a multi-lingual, multi-religious and 
multi-cultural society as ours uniform,pol¬ 
icy procedure and syllabus throughout the 
country is not possible without pausing 
injustice. Therefore, it is suggested that if 
the Government with the opinion of exp¬ 
erts sets the standard of education for diff¬ 
erent levels of examinations without pre¬ 
scribing specific books (but a set of books 
may be recommended). This will not only 
briny about reform in educational system 
but it will satisfy linguistic anti religious 
minorities which are diffused throughout 
the country unevenly and very much anx¬ 
ious to mould their institutions in a befi¬ 
tting manner so as to enable them to pre¬ 
serve their culture and language; 

i: 




the day to day interference with the 
administration of minorities' imtition by 
such regulatory and executive orders 
which ere passed by the Government 
Officials encroach upon the rights of 
minorities to administer and mould the 
educational institutions in a manner they 
like, is bad/ telling upon the growth 
of minorities' institution, and a lot of 
time of the management of minorities' 
institutions is wasted in dealing with 
government officials in explaining to 
them iheir special conctitutianal privile¬ 
ges and establishing their rights. Bes¬ 
ides tlm«s, the attention of the manage¬ 
ment is unnecessarily diverted and ind¬ 
ulged not in the matters concerned, with 
the welfare of minorities 'instit - 
utions but with matters related to such 
regulatory and executive orders of offi¬ 
cials which interfere with the affairs of 
minorities' educational institutions. The 
highest court of the country many a 
time gave its verdict in favour of min¬ 
orities' rights to administer educational 
institutions but inspite of that many 
small and big educational institutions 
are subjected to interferance by the 
government officials. Every time and 
everybody cannot knock time doer of 
Court for justice. This is tko real ca^jse 
of unrest and frustration among the 
minorities. 

The only solution appears to be, 
to give categorical interpretation to the 


real and 
orities to 


absolute 

establish 


rights given io rnin- 
and administer their 


educational institutions. This can be very 


justifiably done by introducing the word 
'autonomous' after the word "administer" 
and after amendment Aricle 30 (1) shall 
be read as follows: 


"Ail minorities whether based on reii 
gions or language shall have the right to- 
establish and administer (AUTONOMOUS) 
educational institutions of their choice". 


This demand is quite justifiable and 
will not be out of place to mention that 
nsome states the government haa agreed 
in principle and is planning to give auto¬ 
nomy to colleges. 


We are confident that our popular 
government which is committed to safe¬ 
guard the interests of minorities will take 
such steps as may deem fit to establish 
an autonomous minorities' educational 
board (with proportional representation Of 
minorities based on their population) and 
amend Article 30(1) of the Constitution of 
India as requested, to give permanent rel¬ 
ief and to satisfy the minorities in the 
matters concerned with their educational 
problems. 
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Felicitation to the New MPs 


A joint and very well attended meet¬ 
ing organised by the Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity Old Boys Association, Delhi, 
India Islamic Centre Society and All India 
Majlis-i-Tabligh-i-Quran, was held in the 
Constitution Club, Vithal Bhai Patel 
House, Rafi Marg, New Delhi, on the 1st 
of February, 1980, at 4.30 PM. Shri Mohd 
Shati Qureshi presided over the meeting. 
The meeting was held mainlyto felicitate 
the newly elected Members of Parliment, 
A number ef speakers among whom men¬ 
tion may be made of Mr. Jaffer Sharif, 
Minister for Railways,Central Government, 
Col. Bash ir Hussain Zaidi, 
Mr. Badruddin Tyabji, Maulana Muzaffar 
Hasan. M. P, Mr. Jaleel Abbasi, M. P., 
Mr. Shahab-udd-Din, M.P, Justice Mr. 
M.R.A. Ansari, Chairman, Minorities 
Commission, Mr. Mubarak Shah, MP, 

Chaudhri Tayyab Hussain M.P Mr. Aziz 
Imam. MP, Chaudhri Mohd. Arif and 
Syed Hamid, adressed the gathering. 
Opportunity was taken for refering to the 
projects undertaken by the aforementio¬ 
ned Societies. It was stressed that the 
Aligarh Old Boys Association and the 
India Islamic Centre could not expand 
their activities because of lack of buildin¬ 
gs for housing the Coaching Centre and 
the India Islamic Centre. The former has 
made a concerted effort to gat Aligarh 
boys properly coached for competitive ex¬ 
aminations.Its efforts have yielded results. 
More than thirty Aligarh boys have so far 
been selected for IAS and Allied Services. 
What is more important is that it has 
generated awareness of job opportunities 


and induced a competitive spirit. The latt¬ 
er society proposes to establish a centre 
for displaying Isiam's contribution 
to Indian Civ I i z a t i o n It will 
also have an auditorium, a library and a 
Y. M. C. A. type hostel. An appeal wee 
made to all these present in general and 
to the Members of Parliament in parti, 
cular to extend their sympathy and 
support to the request made by these 
two organisations to 
government for the allotment of space* 
Incidentally the Crescent School project 
which had already made an impact in the 
city was favourably noticed. It was men¬ 
tioned that the further growth of the ins¬ 
titution was held up because of non-ava¬ 
ilability of hnd for opening the seconda¬ 
ry and higher secondary classes. The 
Majlis-i-Tabligh-i-Quran has been orga¬ 
nising All India Qirct competitions, it has 
created great inteterest in the proper recita¬ 
tion and intonation of the Holy Quran. A 
plan that it has under consideration is the 
printing and distribution of Quran in large 
numbers, It was realised that these are 
healthy activities designed to widen the 
horizon of the Indian Muslims and to bri¬ 
ng them into the mainstream of national, 
progress. 

A decision was taken that this meeting 
will be followed by individual discussio¬ 
ns and that a write-up summarising the 
activities of the three hon organiiati- 
ons and highlighting their plans of expa¬ 
nsion and their relevant needs would to 
distributed. 
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Alargly attended protest procession 
ar.d meeting against Russian aggression 
in Afghanistan was organised by the stu¬ 
dents Islamic movement of India, Malda 
andW. Dinajpur Sub-Zone. Hundreds of 
students and youths assembled in proce¬ 
ssion at Ratua Idgah Maidan. Some of the 
slogans raised by the participants were: 

"Down with Russian imperialism, 
withdraw Russian forces from Afghani¬ 
stan, cancel Indo-soviet treaty, Afghan 
mujahid zinc'aLad." 

Md.Nurul Islam, president SIM,Malda 
andW.Dinajpur Sub-Zor,e(W.B),Md.Ataur 
Rahman, Sub-Zonal Secretary, Maulana 
Md. His.ain Salafi Sb, Md. Eyashin Sb, 
and several students and youth leader.; 
addressed the gathering. The following 
resolutions were passed unanimously in 
the meeting.- 

1. The members and the sympathis¬ 
ers of the SIMI, Malda and W. Dinajpur, 
Sub-Zone note with dislike and sense of 
strong outrage the blatant and nacked 
communist aggression against Islamic 
Afgansthan. 

2. This meeting uneqeuivocally take 
note that the Russian intervention in the 
internal affairs of Islamic Afghanistan 
clearly indicate its social imperialism and 
expansion attitude. This expansionism is 
a serious threat to the world peace in 
general and to the Muslims in particular. 


3. The communism proved to be 
futile as an idealogy, now totally relies on 
brute forces and tramples the sacred and' 
imviolable tight of freedom, independence 
and sovereignty of poor and small nations 
of the world. This invasion of Russia in 
Afghanistan has [totally destroyed its 
sovereignty and independence. 

4. This meeting unequivocally dem¬ 
and the immediate withdrawyal of ail the 
"Soviet forces" from Afghanistan leaving 
the Afghans to manage thier own affairs 
without any outside interference. In this 
context the world community including 

Muslims who believe in democracy and 
equality should creat pressure for this pur¬ 
pose with condemnation and protest. 

5. We solemnly congratulate the 
unified efforts of the Mujahideen and. 
inspire them for their long term struggle 
against imperialism expansionism, une' 
quality, social injustice, atrocities and 
against anti Islamic forces in the world. 

6 . In this context this meeting urge 
that, India being the largest democratic 
country and also being a leading member 
of non-aligned nations should take it ser¬ 
iously cancelling the "Indo-Soviet Tre¬ 
aty" and boycotting. Moscow olimpic 
game. 
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Mirons el Inti liglts k Mgb»M» 

Report by Amnesty International 


(continued from the last Usue) 

Allegations of Maltreatment 

Amnesty International has received 
a substantial number of allegations that 
political prisoners are being subjected 

to torture. Fears have been expressed 
that some prisoners are now paralysed 
and that others died as a result of torture. 
The allegations concern in particular,: 

Members of the "Parcham” (Flag) 
faction of the P D P government, report¬ 
ed "to have been subjected to torture 
inorder to extract "confessions” about 
their alleged involvement in a conspiracy 
to stage an attempt to overthrow the 
government. 

Members of the Muslim Brotherhood 
and members of various Islamic opposi¬ 
tion groups (including family members of 
religious leaders) 

Members of Maoist opposition 
groups 

Amnesty International has also recei¬ 
ved allegations that other political pris¬ 
oners have been tortured. One of the 
allegations concerns a former minister 
in the previous administration, who has 
been seen by several people in Pule 
Charohi prison, Kabul, in bad physical 
condition, with Wood coming out of his 
mouth. Both are still detained. Amn¬ 
esty International has been asked not 
to disclose the identity of these priso¬ 
ners, for fear of reprisals. 


Amnesty International has received 
several specific allegations that political 
prisoners have died as a result of torture; 
Three of the e allegations concern mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces: Mr. Khalit, 
Commandant of the 69th Artillery IReg- 
iment, Mr. Hedayetollah, an army com¬ 
mander who was in charge of education 
at the Defence Ministry, and Mr. Hashem 
Commandant of the 44th Command. 
They had been arrested in August 1978 
during a purge of the armed forces 
which followed the discovery of the 
alleged plot' led by Parcham sympathi¬ 
sers, to overthrow the government. 

Alleged methods of torture reported 
to Amnesty International include severe 
beatings, whipping, pulling out of pris¬ 
oners' nails, burning of the hair and 
deep deprivation. Some reports also 

allege that political prisoners are given 
electric shocks, allegations made in sev¬ 
eral reports which Amnesty International 
has received and also reported in a 
published account by a foreign anthro- 
poligist who was himself detained for 
one week by Kabul police from 24 Nov¬ 
ember 1978 (Athens News 19. 12. 78) 
This source claims to have seen elec¬ 
tric torture equipment and also alleges 
to have seen political prisoners who had 
been subjected to torture, (one of those 
named in the report as having been sev¬ 
erely beaten on the head was professor 
Mohammed Alam Nuristani of Kabul Uni- 
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versity, who Sc a member of the Nurietanj 
tribe' a national minority of East Afgha¬ 
nistan reported to be involved in a conf¬ 
lict with the government. As far as Arnn' 
eity International is aware, professor Ntir- 
ictani has not been invloved in politics.) 

Several reports name the Ministry of 
the Interior and Kabul Prisons as places 
where torture regularly takes place, and 
allege their use both by the special polio e 
and by members of the armed forces. 
Amnesty International has the names of 
t wo pol'ce officials named ns having 
egulary practised tertura. 

Allegations such as those received 
by Amnesty International that torture is 
now widespread have also been made in 
the international press. Le Monde (Paris) 
21.3.79 reports that "several reliable 
sources confirm that torture is widely 
practised." A Reuters report (22.2.79) 
quotes "Western and Asian diplomats as 
saying that torture in jails is standard pract¬ 
ice and there have also been a number of 
executions." 

Amnesty International has not been 
in a position to authoritatively verify or 
or deny the specific allegations of torture 
concerning individual prisoners it has 
received, it being impossible to interview 
the prisoners as they are all still being 
held. But before and after its October 
1978 mission to Afghanistan, Amnesty 
international has received information 
from highly reliable souces tnat General 
Abdul Qader, Sultan Ali Kishtmand, Lt 
Col. Mohamad Rafee, Lieutenant Genara 1 
Shahpoor Ahmadzai and Dr. Mir Ali Akbar 
were subjected to severe torture, in or¬ 
der to extract "confessions" about their 
alleged involvement in a conspiracy to 
overthrow the government. One of them 
is said to have had treatment in hospital 
because he was paralysed as a result of 
torture. President Tharaki has denied the 


allegation that these prisoners had been 
subjected to torture. He said: 

N 

"But there are persons, whp have 
confessed without any oppfresfiion or phy¬ 
sical punishment on charges made against 
them and there are documented evidences 
and witnesses and the evidences 
have been shown to them and at the end 
their mouths remained open and then 
they said: Sir please pardon me this time 
and I would not do it again. But I tel* 
them well if you change yourselves and 
really think in accordance with the Saut 
Revolution then we would not have any¬ 
thing to do with you." (Kabul 
Times 10.3.79) 

Seriously concerned about the allega¬ 
tions that the "confessions" of these 
prisoners had been extracted under torture, 
Amnesty International asked the Foreign 
Minister during their vit: it to Kabul In 
October 1978 for a personal interview 
with one of these prisoners. General 
Abdul Qader, the alleged leader of the 
plot, reported to have been severely tor. 
tured. Amnesty International received an 
assurance that Mr. Qader was "alive and 
well". 

Amnesty International had received 
reports that torture was also being used 
under previous government notably that 
former President Daud. It has on 
several occasions expressed concern 
about these allegations to the previous 
government. Kabul Radio annunced in 
January 1979 a report by Law Minister' 
Mr. Abdul Hakim Sharayee Jauzjanl, 
that 50 mutilated bodies had been found 
in two camps near Kabul, Allegedly 
victims of torture under the previous 
Government. On 8 March 1979, Amnesty 
-International wrote to the Law Minister 
asking for a full copy of this report, which 
it has not yet received, and the details of 
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which, a$ far as Amnesty international is 
aware, have not been published. 

•/,!,;! i*'. ' 

Execution and 
1 'Disappearance' ‘ 

This report does net deal with aecou- 
nts of atrocities, killing and on-the-spot 
executions committed by both sides invo. 
Ived in the armed conflict between govern¬ 
ment forces and Islamic groups opposing 
the government. Amnesty International is 
here concerned with the treatment of 
political prisoners who have been arrested 
for political reasons and have subsequen- 
tlybeen in the custody of the government. 
Amnesty International is paiticulary 
concerned about serious allegations 
that some have been executed with¬ 
out trial and that others have /disappea¬ 
red after arrest." 

There have been recent reports in 
the international press alleging dozens 
of executions of political prisoners (see 
for example Reuters 22. 2. 79, page 14) 
A report in the Sunday Telegraph (Lond¬ 
on) of 4 January 1979 alleges that spe¬ 
cial military units known as .execution 
squards" pay regular visits to Kabul 
prisons. Many political prisoners, in par¬ 
ticular former prominent officials, reli¬ 
gious leaders, army personnel and mem¬ 
bers of the Parcham group of the POP 
government, are taken away at night 
and subsequently executed, according 
to report received by Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional. 

Amnesty International has not been 
able to assess whether such general 
reports are true. It wrote on 8 M4rch 
1979 to Vice Premier and Foreign Min* 
ister Hafizullah Amin, requesting infor¬ 
mation about these allegations but no 


r eply has been received, feut Amnesty 
International has the name? of a number 
of political prisoners one of them afor. 
mer Prime Minister - who have been 
arrested, and who Amnesty International 
fears ere no longer alive. In the absence 
o f_o ffic ial information it is impossible 
to 'take seriously reports that they 
have been killd in the period after 27 
April 1978, and while in the custody of 
the PDP government. 

i Prison Conditions 

In Kabul, nearly all political prisoners 
are held in the newly built large prison 
complex outside the city. Pule Charchi 
prison. Other political prisoners are held 
in Kabul's Demazang prison, and in the 
many provincial jails. Reports in the int¬ 
ernational which so far remain unconfir¬ 
med say that since so many political pri¬ 
soners have been arrested in recent 
months, Kabul houses have been conve¬ 
rted into prisons. 

Shortly after coming to office, on 17 
May 1978, the new government announ¬ 
ced that it had set up committees to study 
prison conditions, which would make rec¬ 
ommendations to the government. Acco¬ 
rding to a report in the Kabul Times of 25 
September 1 978, the Council of Ministers 
has confirmed proposals from the Mini¬ 
stry of the Interior for the improvement 
of prison conditions and living conditions 
of prisoners. The proposals have been 
sent to, the Revolutionary Council for 
approval. But no details are known about 
the recommendations made to the Revol¬ 
utionary Council. Discussing conditions 

of political imprisonment. Amnesty Inte- 
rnational was assured by Vice Premier, 
and Foreign Minister Amin that "all poli¬ 
tical prisoners were being treated well 

However, Amnesty International is greatly, 
concerned that some of the most import- 
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t provisions of the United Nations Sta— 
card Minimum Rules for the treatment 
(Prisoners are not being respected. 

Many political prisoners are reporte¬ 
dly being denied all family visits and are 
not allowed to write or receive letters. 
Amnesty International knows of many 
cases in which political prisoners have 
been denied any contact with thier rela¬ 
tives and friends ever since their arrest, 
in some cases for more than one year. In 
such cases relatives are only allowed to 
hand in clean clothes for the prisoner as 
the jail gate. On 4 may 1979 an incid¬ 
ent was reported in the international press 
to have taken place in front of Pule char- 
chi prison, Kabul. Women and children, 
relatives of political prisoners, had gath¬ 
ered at the jail gate and prcte: ted to the 
prison authorities about being denied 


visits to their imprisoned relatives, aod 
about not receiving any news from the 
prisoners since their arrest. { Hankturter 
Allegemeine Zeitung 23 May 1979). Acc¬ 
ording to reports which remain unconfi¬ 
rmed, several women died in the incident. 
But so far as Amnesty International is 
aware, no changes in the conditions of 
political imprisonment have taken piece 
in spite of such protests. Amnesty Inter¬ 
national knows of several cases where, 
relatives have been told at the jail gate, 

when bringing clean clothes for a prisoner 
that "this was no longer necessary" 
This has naturally greatly increased the 
families concern for the prisoners' safety, 
and led to fears that the prisoner is no 
longer alive. 

(To be continued) 
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rs#d mainly through national and mul- 
tft^fiBnal futrds. serving developing cou¬ 
ntries. TH# Initial aim 6f This fund, as • 
in the case Of the Kuwait and Abu Dhabi 


funds, was to cater to the needs of the 
Arab countries but was later expanded 
to include the countries of Africa and 
Asia. 


pment of space satellites. 

, * . , ' ‘ ‘ \ <' • ^ • 1 

During the same perrodyUAE contri¬ 
bution to the Arab Monetary .f*yod amo¬ 
unted to Dh. 204.2 million, to the Afab 
Bank for Economic Development of Africa 
OHi 160 million, to OPEC Special Fund 
Dh, 132 million and to the Islamic Deve¬ 
lopment Bank Dh 528 million. 


During the recent years, OPEC, 
ntairify ai the instance of Arab nations 
hpve taken effective steps to bring about 
a real transfer of resource to the Third 
vyorld. But these efforts were rarely 
acknowledged in the Western Press. 

This is not all. La.t month a decision 
taken at the Caracas OPEC meeting to 
release 1,600 million dollars to its spe¬ 
cial fund for distribution among Third 
wprld countries whose economiss have 
b$en seriously affected by the oil price 
rise last year. The 1,600 million dollars 
is said to be an emergency measure 
pending the setting up of a continuous 
OPEC Third world financing agency. 

The United Arab Emirates itself is 
one of the biggest donors. In relation 
to its gross national product and popu¬ 
lation, economic aid extended by the 
UAE during the past seven years is the 
highest in the world. 

The UAE contribution during the 
seven years, according to statistics com¬ 
plied by the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce, amounts to Dh. 3211,7 million. 
Thfse were funds disbursed to Third 
Wcyid cqyntriasi through agencies under 
the*aegis of the United Nations. The Int¬ 
ernational Monetary Fund received 
DhjB71 million,Wo/ld Bank Db2411.1 
million, International Development Age¬ 
ncy Dh. 200million, International Finance 
Corporation Dh. 7.5 million and Intelsat 
Organisation Oh. 23.1 million fordevelo- 

Fttrfnightly ' 


UAE'S contributions to various joint 
Arab projects are also impressive. Dh. 
140 million to the Arab Company for 
Development of Animal Resources, Dh. 
210 million to the Arab Organisation for 
Agricultural Investment and Development, 
Dh, 469.4 million to the Arab Space 
Communication Organisation, Dh 21 
million to the Arab Company for invest¬ 
ment Insurance, Dh 20 million to the Arab 
Bank for Investment and Foreign Trade, 
Dh 280 million to the Arab Fund for Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Development, Dh 253.3 
million to the Arab Shipbuilding Repair 
Yard, Dh 20 million to the Arab Company 
for Pharmaceutical Industries, Dh 227.3 
million to Arab Petroleum Investment 
Company, Dh. 27.9 million to the Arab 
Petroleum Services Company, Dh 22.6 
million to the Gulf Union Bank and Dh 
300,000 to the UAE—Tunisian Engineering 
Company. 

"In other words", says a Government 
spokesman in Abu Dhabi, "something in 
the region of 20 percent of the UAE ann¬ 
ual income has been channelled through 
the various agencies as aid to the Third 
World upto 1976”. 

The position lias changed very little 
in the next three years, and the aid dis¬ 
bursements have continued on a slightly 
slower pace. 

The niost important instrument in the 
implementation of this aid policy has 
been the Abdu Dhabi Fund for Arab Eco- 
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tiornic Development (ADFAED). 

What is the contribution of the indu¬ 
strialised Western Countries in their dec¬ 
lared intention to assist the Third World? 
A close examination of their aid disburs¬ 
ements show that the contribution of the 


OECD, which group ell the West'* map* 
economies, during the same period amo- 

- unts to a mere 0.31 percent of theirGNP* 
much less than the one percent which 
they are publicly committed to pay. 
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United Efforts 

’ j* r 


Dr. P, K. Abdul Ghafoor, President ion based on the preachings of Islam. We 

AIMES, Summoned all the Muslim org- should have creative programmes for the 

animations to make united attempts for uplift of the society and all the Muslim 

solving the vital problems confronting brothers should join together for the im- 

Mustims today. We can find out remedial pfementation of such programmes, 

measures to any problem facing us if 

we are prepared to make group discu- The function was presided over by 

ssions, he added. Dr. Ghafoor was ina- p, K. Mohammed Hassan. T. H, Musthafa, 

ugurating the veledictory function of the Advocate, K. P. All Kunju, Abdul Majeed 

1400th Hijra anniversary celebration. Marakkar, Kunhu Mohammad Maulavt, 

Me reminded all the Muslim organize- Abdulla Hajee Ahmed Sait and K. P. M. 

ions of their duty to form a mode of act- Shariff also addressed the meeting. 
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(Continued from page 18) 

The Vice-Premier «nd Foreig Mini¬ 
ster explained to Amnesty -International 
that In some cases it is the practice in 
Afghapistan not to allow visits to prison¬ 
ers" whose cases a.e under investigat¬ 
ion. "But there is no time limit for the 
period in which a priscner can be so held 
without any contact with the outside 
world, nor is there apparently an obligat¬ 
ion for the government to notify the 
family of the place of a prisoner's 
detention, his illness or his 
death. The United Nations standard 
Minium Rules for the Treatment of pri¬ 
soner's clearly establish that the supply 
of such basic information about the pri¬ 
soner's condition is a minimal requirem¬ 
ent for any prison authority to uphold. 

First hand accounts of political pris¬ 
oners, received by Amne:ty International 
name instance where political prisoners 
have not been allowed any books, new¬ 
spapers, reading or writing material, inc¬ 
luding a pen. Amnesty International also 
knows that many political prisoners are 
seriourly ill, with diabetes, tuberculosis, 
heart diseases, stomach ulcers and kid¬ 
ney diseases, and other ailments. Amn¬ 
esty International has received several 
reports that such political prisoners are 
nbt being allowed prescribed medicines 
which are brought by relatives, 

Amnesty International believes that 
current practice does not allow political 
ptisoners the most basic rights and 
facilities laid down in the United Nations 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Trea¬ 
tment of Prisoners. 

Introduction 

An Amnesty International delegation, 
led by Professor Mumtaz Soysai from 
Turkey, visited Afganistan froth 19-24 
October 1978, and had detailed discuss¬ 
ions with the Vice Premier and Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, Mr. HaflzuUah Amin, 
on 22 Qctober.1978. -Amnesty internatio- 
• rat 1 very ;mt»*h appreciates the courtesy 
with which Its delegates were received 
end is grateful to the government for ena¬ 
bling Amnesty International for the first 
time to send its delegates to Kabul and 
meet government officials to discuss 
matters of concern. The previous govern^- 
ment to which Amnesty International had 
expressed concern about reports of tort¬ 
ure of political prisoners and had addre¬ 
ssed inquiries about the trial of political 
prisoners by military tribunals, had not 
been responsive. At the end of the discu¬ 
ssion with the Foreign Minister, it was 
agreed that Amnesty International would 
present a memorandum to the government, 
Outlining those matters which continue to 
cause concern. The text of this is prese¬ 
nted below. 

The detailed discussions Amnesty 
International's delegates had with the 
Foreign Minister have certainly clarifi¬ 
ed some out tanding questions—causing 
great international concern—regarding 
the lives and personal safety of polit¬ 
ical prisoners arrested during and afte r 
the April overthrow of the former gov¬ 
ernment, led by President Daud. la a 
press release issued on 7 November 1978 
Amnesty International publicly walcomed 
the announcement, made by the Foreign 
Minister to the Amne:ty International 
delegation in Kabul that 72 women and 
children—members of the former royal 
family or relatives of officials of the 
previous administration— had been rel¬ 
eased together with the then Ministers 
of Border Affairs, Higher Education and 
Commerce, and a high government 
official. 

Amnesty International is encouraged 
by the announcement of these releases, 
and is still awaiting a full list of all women 
and children released by the government. 

Voice 



T*Hrfer*taft WUn<*ter ; toWAmneaty 4«ter- 
nafl(wal.tb#l#; couUt obtain euob eliat 
fromtha Ministry of the Mwor. Unfort- 
3 WW««*floh'al ■ deleg ( 
not fiven ^e oppofttinity of 
fltWWWft the fWRisfW'stfftlt^tnfMof ahd 
'W#ra&irft§8' "-requested ! in its better to 
PretfWSfil Taraki an 27 September 1978, 
and is thus not in a position authoritatively 
to confirm that all women and childern 
have now been released. Nor has Amne¬ 
sty International been able to, obtainfrom 
these ministries full data concerning rele¬ 
ases of other political prisoners which 
have been announced by the government. 

However, whil8 welcoming the rele¬ 
ases of political prisoners which have 
taken place so far. Amnesty International 
remains deeply concerned that very many 
political prisoners still remain detained, 
the majority of them without trial, and 
some of them for excessively long peri¬ 
ods. Amnesty International reiterates the 
hope it expressed to the Foreign Minister 
during its mission, that many more politi¬ 
cal prisoners will be released in the near 
future. Amnesty International looks for¬ 
ward to continue discussion of these 
matters with the government, and it par¬ 
ticularly values the assurance given to its 
delegation by the Foreign Minister that 
the government would welcome further 
.visits by Amnesty International to Afg¬ 
hanistan. 

According to the Foreign Minister 
the number of political prisoners now 
held Is "around one hundred", a govern¬ 
ment estimate relating to arrests made 
after the April take-over. Amnesty Inter¬ 
national believes that several thousand 
prisoners are currently held because Of 
their political activities, ffifice a large 
number of them remain in detention foll¬ 
owing arrest for political reasons by pre¬ 
vious governments. Amnesty International 


is greatly concerned ton ate rep6«SHwhleh 
mm- confer meddurmg.it9 
among them are some politioeiprisoner 
such as > Abdul Mafek Abdul Rahimz&l, 
held fe» more ttrab 20 years without trial 
The/are amongthe Longest term polittcei 
prisoners held fn Asia. 

Amnesty International wishes to 
emphasize that it works for the uncondi¬ 
tional release of all those political prison¬ 
ers of Conscience in Amnesty Internatio¬ 
nal's Statute. Amnesty International also 
believes that all political prisoners -inclu¬ 
ding those arrested by previous regimes- 
as well a? those arrested by the Afgha" 
nistan government in August this year ou 
such charges as "plotting to overthrow 
the government" - should be treated in 
accordance with international principles 
of the rule of law. These principles incl¬ 
ude that all prisoners, including political 
prisoners, have the right to be tried, with 
in a reasonable period, by an independent 
and open court of law, or otherwise to be 
released. Anyone arrested or detained 
should be given full access to adequate 
legal defence. In case of conviction they 
should have the possibility of appealing 
to an independent legal authority. Amne¬ 
sty International is furthermore concerned 
that the government take steps to ensure 
that the life and personal safety of all 
political prisoners are fully guaranteed; 
that no torture takes place; and that all 
political prisoners are treated in accord¬ 
ance with the standards set down in the 
United nations Standard Minimum Rules 
for the Treatment of Prisoners. 

Political Prisoners. 

Amnesty International appreciates 
the various announcements made by 
the government since assuming office 
that it is releasing prisoners. Amnesty 
'“International notes the statement made 
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by the Minister of Justice on 2 June 
1978, that “the committee set up nearly 
three weeks ago to go into the pending 
files has not only succeeded in taking 
final decisions on 6,179 of these files, 
but has also given verdicts on 469 new 
cases." On 12 July 1978 the Kabul 
Times announced the release of 396 
prisoners from Takhar Province, Khost- 
lor Woleswali and Ghor province, and 
a report in the same paper of 18 Oct¬ 
ober 1978 mentions that the files of 
1,209 persons “Working with Various 
organisations" had been settled. On 29 
September President Taraki himself sta¬ 
ted that during the period of office of 
the new government, 9,000 prisoners 
had been released, "which constitutes 
almost two thirds of ell the prisoners 
in the country". 

While encouraged by these stateme¬ 
nts which indicate that the government is 
now reviewing the cases of prisoners arr¬ 
ested by previous administrations. Amne¬ 
sty International would be most interested 
to obtain specific details from the gove¬ 
rnment about the numbers of political pri¬ 
soners included among those released, 
and their names. Amnesty Internationa' 
attaches importance to this matter since 
't has noted with considerable concern 
reports received prior to its mission to 
Afghanistan, that political prisoners con¬ 
tinued to be arrested, not only in Kabul, 
but also in the provinces Reports of poli¬ 
tical arrests have also reached Amnesty 
International after its delegation visited 
Kabul. Political prisoners are reliably rep¬ 
orted to have been arrested for allegedly 
holding rightwing as well as leftwing 
political views, and Amnesty internatio¬ 
nal belives that atleast 4,000 prisoners. 


if not more are currently being hdWfor 
their political beliefs or activities. 

• $ ’ : '"‘.h 

After discu83ing? ivlt|i-the Foreign 
Minister the various groups of political 
prisoners currently being held. Amnesty 
International remains concerned about 
the treatment of the following groups of 
political prisoners. 

(i) Political prisoners arrested dur¬ 
ing, or shortly after the April overthrow 
of the previous government. 

These are not only ministers and 
officials associated with the previous 
administration who, in many cases, were 
arrested together with members of their 
families, including women and children. 
Amnesty International also possesses 

reliable information that many others have 
been arrested since April, both in Kabul 
and in the provinces. It appears that 
they have been arrested because they 
are holding—or are suspected of holding 
—•rightwing or leftwing political views, 
drfference from those of the government. 
Those arrested include professors and 
teachers at Kabul University, Particularly 
of Economics, of Medicine and of poli¬ 
tical science. For example, among those 
reportedly 1 arrested in the month of May 

is Ranim M3hmoodi, the Editor of a 
well-known left wing newspaper, as well 
as various alleged members pro-chinese 
groups. Also arrested are other well- 
known citizens, including Abdul Gafur 
Rawan Ferhadi, a former AmbassodOf 
who ceased to hold an official position 
in 1973. Many of these arrests have been 
reported in the international pre 3 ?. 
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Russia slated at disarm talks 

At Geneva on February 6, china 
entered the United Nations Disarmament 
Forum with a lengthy denunciation of 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, acc¬ 
using Moscow of preparing for war 
under the guise of detente. 

Sweden and several other countries 
also condemned the Soviet action and 
said it made the 40 nation disarmament 
committee's search for weapons restri- 

ctins more difficult. 

However Soviet Ambassador ViktOf 
Israel yan, the only speaker who 
failed to welcome China on its first day 
in the United Nations Forum, accused 
Peking in turn of adopting an obstruc¬ 
tionist, anti-Soviet aproach. 

Western delegate sources sterssea 
the need to continue discussing east- 
west disarmament measures but said 
the Afghanistan crisis would make it 
hard to maintain even last year's slow 
progress towards disarmament. 

The committee was expected to adopt 
a timetable of negotiations nuclear, ch¬ 
emical and other weapons systems sim¬ 
ilar to last year, with extra job of for¬ 
mulating an all-round disarmament pro¬ 
gramme for submission to the General 
Assembly. 

USSR openly interfering in- 
Horn affairs 

The Soviet Union is now openly 
interfering in ths affairs in the Horn of 
Africa and all the Islamic countries have 


the responsibility to donounce this int¬ 
erference as a violation of international 
law and United Nations resolutions,eaid 
Somali Foreign Minister, Abdul Rahman 
Barri in an interview with Kuwait Papers 
published last week. 

The Foreign Minister taid, "The 
military presence of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites in the Horn of Afric® 
has not only endangered the stability Q* 
the region but also threatened the sec¬ 
urity in tha Gulf and the Middle East 
area." 

He said 'Somalita is entirety ready . 
to make any contacts with the Ethiopian 
Government so as to eliminate all diff¬ 
erences existing between the two 
countries. ' ' i 

King Faisal Prize 

King Faisal Prize for Islamic Services 
was awarded by HRH Crown Prince Fahd 
ibn Abdul Aziz on behalf of HM King 
Khalid at Riyadh to H. E. Dr. Mohummed 
Natsir, former Prime Minister of Indo¬ 
nesia and Senior Vice-president of the 
Motamar Al-Alam Al-lslami, and to H. f 
Maulana Abdul Hasan Ali Nadvi, Rector of 
Nadvatul Ulema of Lucknow (India) and 
former Vice-President of the Motamar. 
The Prize is awarded to outstanding Mus¬ 
lims for their services to the cause of 
Islam. 

Western Media’s Disrespect 
for Womanhood 

Imam Wallace Deen Mohummed, 
leader and president of the World Comm- “ 
uHHy of Is lam in the west (WCIW), has 




in k recent statement strongly denounced 
the part played by the general media i.e.' 
magazines, newspapers, cartoon, t. v, 
movies and record industry in demorali¬ 
zing womanhood by the spirit of lust. 

Re said that "This disrespect has led 
the public mind of our men to see physi¬ 
cal sex in the female without any recog¬ 
nition at all of rhe social role of the 
woman,'' and "that much of the problem 
of rape (in the west) is an unconcious 
expression of this rage." 

Seek guidance from Holy Quran 
Attention should be directed more 
and more to the Holy Quran and the Sud- 
nrtah in a search for light and guidance in 
the fast growing complexity of the condi¬ 
tions and values with which the Muslims 
are being confronted today, said Pakistan's 
Ambassador, Mr. Abdur Rauf Khan, at a 
largely attended Milad function at the 
Pakistan Embassy at Copenhagen, last 
week. 

Earlier, the President of the Pakistan 
Society of Copenhagen, Mr.Wilayat Khan, 
said, "This was the first time that the 
Milad function was held in Copenhagen 
and attended by about 300 Pakistanis." 

One Bill ion SR for Mujahideen 

Press report from Jeddah on February 
12, said that a total of one billion Saudi 
Rials have already been contributed to the 
fund launched in Saudi Arabia six weeks 
ago for providing aid to the Afghan Muj- 
a hideen {freedom Fighters). 

Islam to prevail against ideology 
of Leninism 

The London "Times" said m an edi¬ 
torial at London, January 29 that in the 
confrontation between Islam and Leninism 
(Communism) it is Islam which will pre¬ 
vail because Leninism is a fragile 
ideology. 

It's said the, Soviet invasion of Afgh¬ 


anistan has profoundly shocked the 
Muslim world which is up in arms; The 
West seents to hawe been rB$cue, "in ext¬ 
remist" frdm the ganger of global confro¬ 
ntation with Islam. -.v 

"It would be stupid to assume, how¬ 
ever that simply because of this "contre¬ 
temps" Islam is on our side or Islam sho¬ 
uld be" it said. 

"That is a negative advantage to us, 
which we have to be careful not to cancel 
out be giving them any naw cause of res¬ 
entment against us", it added. 

SI MI Protests Rusrian aggression 
iu Afghanistan 

Dr. Habeeb-Mohummed, General 
Secretary. Students Islamic Movement 
of India, Thamil Nadu Zone, Madras 
writes, "Students Islamic Movement of 
India held a protest march against the 
Russian aggresaion in Afghanistan, on 
Jan. 11 in Madras. The procession star¬ 
ted from Walaja Mosque, Triplicane, 
after Juma prayer at 2 30 p.m., amidst 
the cries of "Allahu Akbar' (Allah i 3 
great) Down with Russian Imperialism, 
Russia get out of Afghanistan,. A number 
of placards condemning Russia and exp¬ 
laining its tactics to capture other cou¬ 
ntries or to bring them under the con¬ 
trol, were carried. 

U. A. E. Donation 
The United Arab Emirates has done 
ated one million dollars for the Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan. A cheque for the 
amount was presented by the UAE Amb¬ 
assador, Mr. Rashid Sultan Al-Mukhawi 
to the Secretary of state and Frontier 
Regions, Mr. S. M. Niazi. 

Defence Plan 

Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud 
Al-Faizal disclosed at. Islamabad, on Jan. 
29 that President Mohummed Zia-ur- 
Haq's^proposal for joint defence would 
throughly be debated in naxf Islamic 
Foreign Ministers Conference to be held 
here after two months. 
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At the Valedictory meeting of the 1 5th annual conference of M E S : (Left to 
right) Dr. Sukumaran Nair (Vice-Chancellor, Kerala University) who inaugurated 
the meeting, Mr. T. K. Kuttyamu, Secretary, M E S, Dr. P. K, Abdul Ghafoor, 
President, AIMES, who presided over the meetting and A M. Abdul Ratheed 
who is welcoming the distinguished guests and the audience. 




Prophet Moses 


The story of how Moses was chosen and told 
Of his mission, has a high mystic meaning. 
He was true to his family and solicitous 
For their welfare. Encamped in the desert. 

He saw a fire far off Approaching, 

He found it was holy ground. God 
Did reveal Himself to him, so 
That he saw life in things lifeless, 

And light in his glorified Hand, that shone 
White with light divine. Armed 
With these Signs he was told to go forth 
On his mission. But he thought of his brother 
Aaron,and prayed that God might join him 
In his mission, and his prayer was granted. 


Yusuf All 
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EDITORIAL: 

MES’ Five-Year Plan 


The Muslim Educational Society, the 
biggest service organisation of the Musli¬ 
ms of India, has rendered invaluable and 
praiseworthy services for the educational, 
cultural and economic uplift of the Musli¬ 
ms all over India. It can be proud of its 
gains and achievements in every field it 
touched, and the Muslim Community 
cannot look upon this organization but 
with the deepest sense of gratitude. Tho¬ 
ugh this organisation was established 
only a few years ago, the success stories 
of this service organisation may make one 
feel that it was established very many 
years ego. 

To add to our pleasure the Kerala 
MES has decided to launch a five-year 
plan to provide more educational, medi¬ 
cal and vocational facilities besides 
social amenities. The plan envisages 
establishing 6 more colleges, one reside¬ 
ntial school for girls, four industrial train¬ 
ing centres, one polytechnic, separate cul 
tural centres for men and women at each 
district head quarters,100 nursery schools, 
14 hospitals and four hostels tor working 
women. With a view to attract more and 


more youngsters into the service of the 

oornmunlty, the ramber of MES Youth 
Wing units will be raised from 600 to 
1000, a id each unit will be assisted to 
srart a small Industrial unit, a nursery, an 
adult education centre and a library. In 
order to work out the details of these 
projects and direct their implementation 
under a time bound programme, the-MES 
will set up its own planning board. 

A glance through the details of these 
projects under consideration will make it 
clear that the successful implementation 
of these programmes will bring out a tota* 
change to the countenance of Kerala 
Muslims. But the successful implement¬ 
ation requires the full cooperation of the 
administrators as well as the Muslim 
brothers. We may reveal in this context 
with utmost happiness that the State Go¬ 
vernment has already appreciated this 
five-year plan, and offered ,all sorts of 
assistance for putting it in practice. A 
few weeks ago a deligation headed by 
Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, President, 
AIMES, called on the Chief Minister and 
discussed the details of the five year plan 
with him. The Chief Minister appreciat¬ 
ed the plan and said that the Government 
had already taken into consideration the 
implementation of most of the , projects 
enlisted in the plan. He added that since 
both the Government and the M.E.S. have 
similar programmes to be implemented 
they would be able to give mutual help, 
and the projects could be worked out 
successfully at the earliest. While addr¬ 
essing the 15th annual conference of 
MES at Alleppey the Industries Minister, 
Mr. P. C. Chacko also lauded the services 
_ rendered by M. E. S„ and assufed the 
Kerala Government's whole-hearted co¬ 
operation for the working out of the said 
five-year plan. 
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As much as ye can; 

Listen and obey; 

And spend in charity 
For the benefit of 
Your own souls. 

And those saved from 
The covetousness of their own 
Souls, — they are the ones 
That achieve prosperity.” 


Now we take this occassion to expr¬ 
ess our gratitude to the well-wishers of 
M E S for the earnest cooperation they 
have shown towards us, and hope that 
similar sense of cooperation and help will 
be extended by them in future also, 'esp¬ 
ecially for the success of the five-year 


* 


plan. Again we consider it a fitting opp¬ 
ortunity to summon the ME S Units in 
other states as well as all other Muslim 
organisations ail over India to think of such 
plans and programmes. keeping in Uiew 
the uplift of the Muslim community from 
their age-old backwardness and slumber. 
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1$ Remained Steadfast in its Principles 

- Dr. Ghafoor 


MES is the only organisation which 
is remaining steadfast in its basic princi¬ 
ples without being affected the least by 
the efflugence of politics and each mem¬ 
ber of M E S can be proud of the-fact that 
MES has so far kept its word given to the 
public that it would remain as an organi¬ 
sation dedicated for the educational and 
cultural uplift of the backward communi¬ 
ties, said Dr. P.K. Abdul Ghafoor, Presi¬ 
dent, AIMES. Dr.Ghafoor was speaking in 
a function held by the Kerala MES Youth 
Wing in order to distribute the awards 
for the Muslim boy and girl who scored 
the highest marks in the last S.S.L C, 


examination, and the shields forthe Mus¬ 
lim management schools' which have 
been adjudged first and second in secu¬ 
ring the best result at Cochin 

Felicitation speeches were made by 
sri C. P. Sreedharan, Mr: P. Shamsu- 
ddin and Mr. E. K. Abdul Kader. P. M. 
Abdul Azeez welcomed the distinguished 
guests and other participants, and E. A. 
Samad the new president of M E S youth 
wing proposed a vote of thanks. The fun¬ 
ction was held in connection with the 
8th annual meeting of the youth Win9 
general body at Cochin, 



head^aster^jf^he^Parltt 0 ^ AtMES< is Panting the Shield to the 

0 master of the Eerattupetta Muslim Girls High School 
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—Dr. Ghafoo^v 
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Dr. P. K. Abdul Gaffoor, President, 
All-India Muslim Educational Society, 
said the'M ES in the State would launch 
its own five-year plan to provide more 
educational, medical and vocational fac¬ 
ilities besides social amenities. 

He was addressing a press confere¬ 
nce here recently at the conclusion of the 
16th State conference of the M E S held 
last week. 

The plan envisaged establishing four 
more collages besides converting two 
parallel colleges to regular recognised 
ones, one residential school for girls, four 


industrial training centres, one pelylecih- 
nic, separate cultural centres tor rtyoj^fcd 
women at each district headquarters^ 100 
nursery schools, 14 hospitals end {wo 
hostels for working women. 

Dr- Gaffoor said the number "of ME’S 
youth wing units would be raised to 
1,000 and each unit assisted to start a 
small industry. Thousand adult education 
centres would be opened. The:TH^Bcwou- 
Id set up its own planning board$o^°rk 
out the details of these projects add dir¬ 
ect their implementation under uptime 
bound programme. ' ■ 

'f' f.i ■. 


Mfflission Throagh MSS in Madita toeriit? 


The Madina Islamic University at 
Saudi Arabia has decided to give admi¬ 
ssion to four students every year through 
the Muslim Educational Society. It was 
disclosed in a letter sent to Dr, P. K. 
Abdul Gaffoor, President. AIMES, by^the 
Vice chancellor of the University. Accord¬ 
ingly the first batch will be selected atnd 
sent.to Saudi Arabia immediately. 

Seventh All India Muslim 
Educational Conference 
in &hapal 

The 7th AH India Muslim Educatio¬ 
nal Conference will be held In Bhopal on 


3rd, 4th and 5th October T980. JWr. Fak- 
ruddin, advocate at tho Madhya Ptsdesh 
High Court and the President of tha Mad- 
hya Pradesh Unit MES will be tbe^Bene- 
ral convener of the conference.* !$t; has 
been decided to invite the. Prhmilpnis- 
ter Mrs. Indira Gandhi to inaugurate the 
conference. Delegates from all oyet India 
and prominent dignitaries from .*a«ious 
parts of the World will parttolpetB.’i^bb- 
rata arrangements.are being made<to't:on- 
•duct the conference Inbigeeale. ^AW^hese 
were disclosed by Dr. P.K. Abdul Ghafoor, 
President, AIMES, In a statement to the 
proas. . 
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The 15th lonal Conference ef MIS: 1 Review 


The 16th annual oanfaranca of Ker¬ 
ala M. ES. was held at Afleppey on 29th 
and 30th March 1980. The proceedings 
of the conference started on 29.3.80 with 
the flag hoisting by Mr. T. K. Kuttyammoo. 
General Secretary, M. E. S. The confere¬ 
nce was inaugurated by Mr. E. Chandra 
Sekharan Nair, Minister for Food. 

MES should pay attention 
to technical education 
hereafter: 

—Chandra Sekharan Nair 
.in his inagural address Mr. Chandra 


Sekharan Nair said that the Mueiim Educ. 
atlanaf Society, which hae rendered 
I audable services in the educational fie¬ 
ld should now pay more attention to tec¬ 
hnical education, if we want to give more 
job opportunities for our younsters, wp> 
should give them technical education. 
Traditional handicrafts have nothing to 
do with this modern age of technical and 
seientic discoveries. Hence instead of 
training our youngsters in traditional 
handicrafts, we should give them modern 
technical knowledge and send them in 
industries like electronics and motor 
mechanism. M. E S. would render its 



Chandra Sekharan 
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service in thte sphere also, the Minister 
hoped. • - y V ■ 

The inaugural function was presided 
over by Mr. M. Abdul Rahim, President, 
Alfeppey district M. £. S. In his felicitat¬ 
ion address, Ex -(Chief Minister Mr, P. K. 
Vasudevarr Nafr, M. L. A., pointed out 
that Kerala surpasses other states in the 
field of education. Mr. A. A. Kochunni 
also delivered a felicitation address. The 
function started with the qiraat of Haji 
Syed Mohammed Gaus. M. E. Moose a 
Sait welcomed the distinguished guests 
and other participants and M. Shaukath 
proposed a vote of thanks, 

A Seminar on "The Gains and Losses 
of Muslims after Hijra" was held in the 
after noon. The seminar which started 
with the qiraat of Abdul Hameed Rawu- 


tbar, was inaufluratedby Prof.'V. A^AiW^ 
: ul ftahiman of darnel M&hantbdiOilNii^^ 
■/ ThriohinapeMi. Prof. C. A. Abdoswts**, 
Principal, Marnpad College, Jb. P. K. Hum.; 
sein Moulavi end Jb. N.tC. A. iatheef pre¬ 
sented papers on various aspects of the 
subject A.Abdul Rahim, Secre©ry;M^f,3* 
was ths m j d erator of the ’seminar. Jb. 
M.M. Haneefa Moulavi, P. K/ Hessen' 
Bavai, Dr. A.M. Thahir, Dr. V. A Habeeb 
and Jb. Abdul R ahiman Kakkanid parti¬ 
cipated in the discussion. Mr. M. A, fh»- 
him welcomed the participants amf jMr. 
M.V. Jatal proposed a vote of tHantes. 

The public meeting held fffter the 
seminar, was presided over by P. K. Sha- 
msuddeen, Kerala M.E.S. Vice-President. 
Jb. A. M. Usman, Jb. Hussein Moulavi, 
Jb. K. Jaini and Jb. P. M. Abdul Aeees 



Industries Minister Mr. P. C. Chacko is inaugurating the youth conference. Ateo/ 
seen in the picture are Mr. T. K. Kuttyamu, secretary, M.E.S., Mr. E. A, Stmed, 
President, Kerala M. E.;$. Youth Wing end Dr 1 ; K. Motdu, Treasurer, WmIB - 'ft 
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addmssed the, meeting. Jb. A. M. K°Y a 
we^med -.&* participants and Jb. M. 
Mp^nedUtoya proposed a vote of tha- 

nkfe»-‘. h -R 

The, psogrammee on 30.3.80 began 
wittr the Oram, olass of Jb. M. Salaftud- 
eauWoelavfc’The general body meeting 
wadi held ^fter the Quran class, from 
11AM. to>3 P. M. 

me Yopth Conference started at ab- 
out3 P.M. was inaugurated by Industries 
Minister Mr. P. C. Chacko. 

Technical And Scientific 
Revolution Required: 

P. C. Chacko- 

In hiS inaugural address Mr. Chacko 
stressed the need for technical and scie¬ 
ntific revolution in the sphere of industry. 
It is thd educated youngsters who should 
take tbe.injJjGtive in this regard. We sho¬ 
uld haSAmjtpre and more industrial units 
in the-pt^itiperative sector and the M.E.S. 
Youth Wing should do everything poss¬ 
ible to attain this goal, he added. The 
Minister assured the full co-operation of 
the State Government for the industrial 
units whiep the M.E.S. proposes to esta¬ 
blish. "»* 

Following the Youth Conference a 
Ladies Conference was held under the 
Presidentship of Mrs. Qumarunnisa Anwar 
PresidentWl E.S. Ladies Wing, Kerala. Ju¬ 
stice K^ltnari Janakiyamma inaugurated the 
mBetipjj; In her speech Janakiyamma exp. 
ressadthe view that education should be 
aimedjat promoting moral and cultural 
values;,th* mother is the first teacher of 
a chilrfjmdj therefore unless the mother 
is «du«M ®8 the child cannot be brought 
up property. She ased the opportunity to 
lauf the Muslim Educational Society lor 
the services it has rendered for the edu¬ 
cational uplift of tha Muslim women. 

Mrs. Fathima Ghafoor, President 
A.I.M-CS*. ladles Wing, Mrs. aby BPunn- 


009 , Mrs: Fathima Rahman (Rt. Judge)• 
Mrs. Hafsa Shamsudeen. Advocate Jam- 
eela Ibrahim and Mrs. Kadee)a Syed Mo¬ 
hammed also addressed the meeting. 

Dr. Suhara Abdul Rahim welcome! 
the participants and Mrs. Bulqees Kuttya-r, 
mmoo proposed a vote of thanks. The. 
meeting started with the qiraat of Mrs, 
Maimunabai Abdul Rahim. 

Tha valedictory meeting conducted 
from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. was presided ovdr 
by Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, President 
AIMES. Dr. V. K. Sukumaran Nair, Vice* 
Chancellor, Kerala University inaugurated 
the meeting. 

The main point stressed by Dr. Suk* 
umaran Nair in his speech was that the 
assumption that Kerala surpasses other 
states in higher education is wrong. He 
established his argument with facts and 
figures. Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Prad¬ 
esh are far ahead ir> this regard, and if we 
want to overtake them, educational and 
cultural organizations like'M E S should 
extend whole-hearted co-operation. 

Dr. Ghafoor in his presidential add¬ 
ress pointed out that Muslims woke up 
from their age-old slumber a little Tate, 
and when tney woke up they hearif the 
declaration of the administrators "There 
is no college in the private sector herea¬ 
fter" Regarding the backwardness of the 
Muslim community the Government sho¬ 
uld change its policy, and alloVvthe Mus¬ 
lim Educational Society to start more col¬ 
leges and P. G. Courses, Dr. Ghafoor 
added. , 

Dr. K. Moidu, Treasurer, A.i M.E'S. 
and Mr C.P. Sreedharan, Chief Editor, 
Veekshnam also addressed the meeting- 

Jb. A. M. Abdul Rasheed welcomed the 
distinguished guests and E. Ismail Salt 
proposed a vote or thanks. 
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Incident at the BaithuIlahiharam: 
Muharram 1400 


Tha boom of cannon made the nights a torment. 

Rifles resounded morning, noon, and eve. 

Whispers awakened countless terrors dormant, 

A menace strange-0 who would this believe? 

We felt surprised and shocked and well-nigh numb. 

Breathless we waited for the heav'ns to fall 
Or earth to open, silent, tense and dumb; 

Mutely we suffered' neath a dark'ning pall. 

Masonry fell with every cannon's roar. 

Heart; throbbed with fear, seized with a nameless dread. 

Was it the end foretold in ancient lore 

When sun and stars will crash in fragment dead? 

Soon shock gave way to rage against the foe, 

The impious rabble wh'd defiled the shrine. 

'Curse them, crush them, no tender mercy show 
To such as set at naught comma ids divine.' 

At fortnight's close the raiders vanquished stood. 

Lurking in secret corneis, hid in vaults; 

Th' avenging warriors, stern in triumphant mood. 
Silenced their batt'ries, ended their assaults. 

Rejoice, ye faithful, thank the Lord rejoice. 

The gates have opened again, the peril's gone. 

Once more shall echo the muezzin's voice 
From domes, minars, and slender spires at dawn. 


Syed Sajjad Husain 
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Atrocities on Muslims in Balgarid 


One who looks at the condition of 
the Muslims in the world today will, 
certainly, be perplexed to see the fierce 
assaults on Islam and the Muslims by 
both the East and the west. He can also 
read about persecutions, murders and 
explosions of the Islamic missionaries, 
individually and collectively. 

The recent years have witnessed the 
reemergence of Islam in many parts of the 
world and both the East and the West 
have been watching the same with due 
care and concern,. Despite their ardent 
attempts to keep the Muslims, especially 
the young, away from Islam, the Islamic 
movement is gaining momentum and the 
enemies are entrancing their torture and 
persecution in order to put out the Light 
of Allah, while Allah wants to complete 
His Light, though the disbelievers do not 
like it. 

The Muslims in Balgaria, as their 
counter parts in many other parts of the 
world, are facing the battles designed to 
destroy their religion. Since the world 
war II and with the entry of the commu¬ 
nists into Balgaria began the torturing of 
the Muslims. They were deprived of all 
their rights before the very eyes and ears 
of the world. Muslims were massacred, 
imprisoned or expuled in hundreds 
during the last few years. 

A few years back, the Muslims were 
conducting a peaceful march in protest 
against the law scrapping their fundame¬ 
ntal rights as, for example, the laws fo r 
changing their Islamic names, Then the 
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police and the security forces facdd the 
demonstrating Muslims with bullets kill¬ 
ing and injuring many as about six hund¬ 
red of the Muslims were drowned in the 
nearby river. On another occasion, many 
Muslims in the 'Dosba' village were bur¬ 
nt alive. At the village of .Koorinthlsa', 
following a bomb explosion caused by 
some disguised Christians who then, ran 
away from the village, the police and the 
security forces besieged the village allo¬ 
wing none to come out nor to enter the 
village. Then the whole Muslims were 
brought together and shooted to death 
and burried in a big grave specially dug 
for this purpose. 

If we go through some of the past 
incidents — these are many miserable 
ones — and view the facts, we will sure¬ 
ly be convinced of the strong determin¬ 
ation of the Balgarian regime to root out 
Islam and Muslims from the land. How 
many Muslims were murdered or Impriso¬ 
ned, or whose wealth and possessions 
were seized, or howmany were prevented 
from practising their professions— all 
these questions remain unanswered. To 
cite a few examples: 

Sheikh Muhammad Hafiz Babetski, 
the imam of the 'Aaski' mosque at the 
village of 'Darkinof' was dismissed from 
service for not changing his Muslim name. 
Sheikh Ali Ismail Kardokof, the imam of 
the mosque at the 'Koosthandof' village 
was jailed lor six months for the §ame 
prime! Besides, there are, a large wujmber 
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of Muslims who live injexpulsion but do 
not want to reveal their names. 

Mosques are closed or demolished as 
also the Muslim grave yards and thus 
their number is decreasing day by day. 
For example, as the Govt, itself confe¬ 
ssed, out of the thirty mosques at the 
town of 'Sofia' only one remains but with 
cracked walls. The Govt, however, reje¬ 
cted all requests to repair and reform the 
mosque. The rest of the mosques were 
turned either to churches or exhibitions. 
These, ofcourse, do not include such 
mosques which are not recongnised and 
mentioned in the statistical report of the 
Govt. In the 'Filingrad' province alone the 
following mosques were closed: 'Pasha' 
mosque in the village of 'Bashof' three 
years back; 'al-Jamial-Qadim' in the'ski- 
thof' village two years back; and 'Jami 
Asiki' in the village of Drakinof . The gra¬ 
veyard of the place had been destroyed 
a few years ago, constructing in its place 
a public bath and due to the refusal of 
the people of the area to use it, it rema¬ 
ins deserted. One of the mosques in 'Fil¬ 
ingrad' province was closed a month ago 
while prayers were prevented, except on 
Fridays, in a mosque at 'Bokurof' village 
as also the frames and (manuserints were 
removed. The fate of the mosque at the 
'Sabahibi' village was also the same, The 
mosque in the town of 'Ross' was clcsed 
two months ago while 'Jami Tambool' in 
the town of Sobin' closed an year ago. 
A mosque and n graveyard in the town of 
'Zalathograd' were demolished six mon¬ 
ths back in order to build in its place a 
restaurant. 

The mosques mentioned above do 
not inculde tens of mosques which had 
been closed before at other provinces. 

Similarl/, any perron studying or lea¬ 
ching the Holy Quran or explaining any- 
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thing related to Islam were prevented 
from the same. Those who went against 
the law were imprisoned for a term of five 
to ten years. Some of them however, 
were released after they Wire forced to 
sign a pledge that they would never res¬ 
ume the study of the Quran and anybody 
who breaks the pledge would be jailed 
for a term of five to ten years or would 
be kept faraway from the Muslim locality 
and would not be allowed to do his job. 
For example, in the town of 'Fadan'above 
twenty five 'Huffaz' (those memorized the 
whole text of the Quran) were forbidden 
to enter or even to approach the mosques. 
Therefore they were going to the mosques 
in the other provinces, in secret, for per¬ 
forming the prayers in'Jamaath'. The aut¬ 
horities also prevent the burial of dead in 
the Islamic style as theypreventthe 'Jan- 
azah' prayer and 'talqin'. On the contrary' 
the Muslims are compelled to place the 
deadbody in a box (in the Christian style) 

Frequent raids are conducted in the 
Muslim houses seizing the copies of the 
Holy Quaran if found any and leaving the 
residents in dismay and panic. 

As a final step a general meeting of 
the Muslims were convened in which 
they were informed of the formation of 
a committee to examine the children and 
take the statistics of the circumcised 
among them. The family of every such 
child would be imprisoned for a term of 
five to ten years besides subjecting to 
disgrace, torture, and expulsion. 

In another bid to do away with Islam 
the local authorities are prevented from 
taking any step to improve the health 
and hygience of the Muslim populated 
areas and in the educ&tional front no 
concern *is given for any of the sciences. 
Instead', everything is centered at the pVo- 
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to connect religion with the backward¬ 
ness, of the region. Many of the Muslims, 
there fort, afjp fc unwilling to send their 
childregto th© schools, fearing the cul¬ 
tural decay of their Children. 

In order to meet the objections and 
oppositons from outside an official 'Mufti' 
is appointed who will grant interviews so 
as to convince all official delegations and 
visitorsthat the Muslims are in an exce¬ 
llent state and in full confidence, that 
they are granted full freedom and what¬ 
ever they like and are not subjected to 
any kind of pressure or persecution. The 
'Mufti', will be ready to sign any docu¬ 
ment or paper from the side of the Govt, 
in this connection. But the 'Mufti' will 
be closely followed by so many spies 
and agents of the Govt, in the guise of 
'Imams' or 'performers of prayer', in order 
to sense the authorities about any un¬ 
usual incidents! 

One who looks at the world Islamic 
situtation will be delighted to see the 
coming back of Islam, despite all diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles, or the increased 
adherence of its propagators and followers 
to its teachings or the strong bend of the 
youths towards Islam with determination 
and greed to understand and practise its 
principles. But the situation in Bulgaria 
is entirely different, sad and sorrowful}. 
We are bound to weep loudly for the 
young Muslim generation as the Bulgarian 
communists are succeeding greatly ip 
bringing> them up fuHy ignorant of Islam. 
They can hear only the lies and legends 
read out to them, in the morning and 
evening, from the schools and clubs as 


pagation of the Marxian thoughts, 
discrediting of fsfem, Every effort 


from the newspapers and the information 
media. If they hear anything right that 
is only from the age-old men and women, 
Thus, if the youth and children grow lit 
such backwardness with ignorance of 
bjSd rlslaei very 

darky for the communists td' l fteep them 
fully away from their Faith and instil in 
their minds the poison of communism, or 
to immense many of them in the sea of 

drinking and addultery. 

, * * ; ;> 

The tongue-tied Muslims of Bulgaria, 
therefore, call upon ©very one haying ear 
and heart to extend to them a helping 
hand to. bring the situation before {he 
public and to seek the advocates of hg- 
man rights and the so called guardians of 
freedom and civilization to cast a glance 
at their sufferings and help them to come 
out of that country. They will, whole¬ 
heartedly, give out everything they poss¬ 
ess, except a piece of cloth to cover their 
modesty, for coming out of that thickly 
walked detentioncamp and for being a little 
away from the boundaries of that oppress¬ 
ed land and this for nothing but to reme¬ 
mber the name of Allah and to make their 
children hear about the truths of this 
Divine-Message. This is the cry of two 
million Muslims (25% of the total popul¬ 
ation) of Balgaria. is there anyone to 
heed and help them? Allah said the truth: 
"They had naught against then* save that 
they believed in Allah, the Mighty, the 
Owner of Praise (Holy Quran) 

(Translation of an article published in Al- 
Dawah) 


Translator: K. Kunbi Mohammed, 
Vaniyambalam. 
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Saudi Arabia's Role and Policy 


Saudi Arabia will introduce, within two 
months, a new government system and a 
consultative council to complement the 
council of ministers, Crown Prince Fahd 
bin Abdul Aziz says in an interview pub¬ 
lished by the Kingdom's newspapers on 
11 January 1980. 

In the interview. Prince Fahd said 
"what is called a constitution in the West 
and what we call as our new basic system 
of rule will comprise 200 articles based 
entirely on Islamic legislation". He added 
that the future cabinet changes which 
were being completed would not only 
involve people but also new government 
concepts. The Crown Prince lashed at 
hostile Western press attacks on the King¬ 
doms and promised a new approach to 
confront lies and fabrications heaped on 
the country. 

On the question of the use of oil as a 
weapon, the Prince says "Saudi Arabia 
has been eager to keep it away from con¬ 
troversies". He said that the falling value 
of the dollar was a matter of concern to 
the Kingdom but he had been in contact 
with the U. S. Government which was 
"appreciating our position". "There is no 
alternative to the dollar as the currency to 
pay for oil. Neither the Japanese yen, the 
French franc, the German mark nor gold 
could taka its place”, he said. Following 
is the full text of the interview: 

Q, The image of Saudi Arabia 
abroad is blurred and rumours ere circu¬ 


lating as facts. Is this due to the great 
importance of the country to the Western 
civilization which badly needs Saudi 
Arabian oil? 

A. There is an Arabic proverb whicn 
says that good health may result from 
illness. The Masjid al- Haram events 
have shown us many things of which we 
had not been sufficiently aware. We had 
been believing that there was no need 
for us to reply to hostile propaganda be¬ 
cause we thought that the facts would 
speak for themselves. Since people dep¬ 
end heavily on newspapers for what they 
always take as facts we have decided to 
do something about it and project the 
truth rather than let falsehoods prolife¬ 
rate. 

I can say that some of the falsehoods 
circulated recenlly about the Kingdom 
were co-ordinated and appeared logical, 
but I can assure you that there was no 
truth in them at all. That has made us 
re-evaiuate our information policy to ena¬ 
ble those who want the truth to come to 
us and get it, but we shall have nothing 
to do with these who harbour ill-will end 
are determined to forge news of non-exi¬ 
stent developments. 

Q. Does this mean that you are pla¬ 
nning a new information policy? 

A. Yes, As I said earlier, I thought 
that our policy was quite clear and did not 
require any effort to bring truth to the 
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people, but now we are convinced that 
we Should help spread the truth by help¬ 
ing the press get at It whether ft be about 
our Arab policy or attitude regarding the 
Palestinian question. 

Q. Reports describing coup attem¬ 
pts, disturbances and embesslements at 
the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency and 
Petromin have been circulated and pub¬ 
lished in the Herald Tribune and New- 
York Times. How do you respond to these 
reports ? 

A. i have no specific information 
about them but I have evidence that the 
sources are Zionist They have forged 
many stories, with a lot of imagination 
but no truth at all. 

The Zionists and the Zionist media 
waged a war of words against us during 
the events at the Grand Mosque which 
convinced us that our policy of silence 
will no longer be adequate. We should 
help those who want the truth to get tt, 
and explain our policy, internally, we 
have to hit back at those who are out to 
hurt us. 

Q. The former President of Lebanon 
Camel Chamoun, said that he warned the 
Saudi Arabian ambassador in Beirut of 
the attack jon the Holy Haram before it 
happened and told him about the sources 
of arms being smuggled into Saudi 
Arabia. Is this true ? 

A. I did not hear this story until 
recently. Our ambassador was not in 
Lebanon at the time Chamoun specified, 
our country is vast and smuggling Is hard 
to prevent. Carrying arms in the Kingdom 
is legal and many people consider it an 
essential ingredient of their manhood. 
But What hurts me is the vicious repports 
published by Chamoun's news- paper Al 
Ahrar which has no relation to the truth 
whstsover. 

Q. Don't you think that the U. S. 
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Administration has any connection with 
them. You have reportedly spoken to the 
U.S government about this. 

A. This is true: They told me that 
the American press is free to criticize ev¬ 
en President Carter and the government. 
We said we were friends of the American 
people and have a special relationship 
with them. We do not mind criticism, but 
we do mind lies. The American press and 
the people have'no interest in attacking us 
at a time when few states dare to declare 
their friendship with the U.S. Our friend¬ 
ship is based on interests and there is no 
single American state which does no t 
benefit from this friendship. 

Q. Do you want to say that these 
vicious press attacks are also againct the 
interests of the United States? 

A. Yes. And we have received hun¬ 
dreds of cables and letters from influen¬ 
tial Americans condemning these campa¬ 
igns. We do not want the Americans to 
support us right or wrong. But they sho¬ 
uld support right and justice. We cannot 
accept a one-sided friendship. There are 
many doors open to us and we can repl¬ 
ace the Americans any time we want. 

Q. With whom? 

A. All the countries of Western Eur¬ 
ope can give us the industry, technology 
and arms we want. But we are sincere fri¬ 
ends at a time when sincerety may app¬ 
ear old-fashioned, but this is our tradi- 
ton. We hope that these vicious campa¬ 
igns will come to a halt and hope that the 
most recent ones will be the last. 

Q. Is it true that a new press camp¬ 
aign Is being readied against Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and the ruling family? 

A. it is possible, but when this 
happens we shall not remain silent. We 
have been silent for quite too long. 1 
think there are a few wise men in the US 
who realize importance of their ties with 
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Saudi Arabia. They must stant up to these 
campaigns and ask themselves if the 
American line is identical to that of Israel 
which wants to hurt the Arabs and mono¬ 
polize the United States for itself and 
destroy American relations with us be¬ 
cause of our leading role in the Arab 
World. We help the confrontation states 
and the Paleslnians in every way we can 
and support the Palestinian struggle to 
regain their [and and sovereignty. Of 
course, Israel does not like that. It may 
be more flexible with Arabs who adopt 
its poiicy, but only to some extent beca¬ 
use Israel has no friends, but seeks to 
consolidate itself at all times. The proof 
is in its relations with President Sadat. 
What has it given him in place of all the 
Arab aid and freindship which he sacri¬ 
ficed ? Only the other day Mr. Begin said 
it was absurd of President Sadat to talk 
about returniug the occuppied West Bank 
and Gaza to the Arabs because those 
lands were liberated Jewsih lands and 
not those occupied by Israel. This shows 
that friendship with Israel is neither use¬ 
ful nor beneficial. 

Q-lt is said in the Palestinian circles 
that you had received a pledge from the 
US Administration to prevent Israel from 
building further settlements in the West 
Bank and Gaza but Mr. Begin is announ¬ 
cing further expansion of his settlement 
policy. What is the real position? 

A-The story is not true. I discussed 
the situation with President Carter 
during my visit two years ago. He 
was, in fairness to him 
quite enthusiastic about upholding 
A tab rights and supporting their fair 
demands. We never asked the President 
to stand against (erael but to support 
right and justice and this is our right. 
Israel demands the denial-of Arab rights 
and this was the main issue discussed 
with the President. He was convinced 



that the Arab lands oc^ied m.l^A^ 

utd be restored end ( t)ae 

uld regain their legitimate right* ftp 

understanding was that the President 
agreed that Israel should withdrew from 
the lands occupied in 1967. If things 
have changed, it does not mean that we 
should give up claiming our rights, on the 
other hand, we should prepare to make 
them our foremost issue. 

It has made us relatively optimistic 
to read and hear of increasing West Euro¬ 
pean support, and even of some in the 
United States where a presidential candi¬ 
date has announced that he was entering 
the race on the basis of returning the 
occupied lands to the Arabs and the 
withdrawal, of Israel to the 1967 borders- 
(The candidate referred to is John Con- 
ally). 

Our demands are now an internatio¬ 
nal issue and our leaders must agree 
on a certain plan of action and this 
cannot be done unless they rise above 
petty differerences. 

Two years have passed since the 
withdrawal of Egypt from the Arab arena 
and the Baghdad summit states have not' 
agreed on a common strategy. If’they 
are agreed on opposing the Camp David 
agreements, why hasn't a course of act¬ 
ion been decided ? 

A. Failure to agree on a strategy 
does not mean we should stop trying to 
demand one. 

Q. What is the obstacle, what pre¬ 
vents an agreement ? 

A. We have agreed on the principle 
and the idea, but we need to rise above 
petty differences and personal animosities 
and refrain from trying to impose certain 
desires bacause such attempts confuse 
Arab ranks and make way for our enemies 
to exploit our differences. I cannot ray 
that we are agreed on the kind of inter- 




naf fbgirrfes that shoirtd be Sccabled by 
thtf Arab atoms but we should agree on 
oar muibtf frtttrests which are the supr- 
eme Arab bdbrfests. 

0 . Does the Kingdom have its own 
strategy or opposition to the Camp David 
agreements? Wifi the oil trump card be 
used as a weapon? 

A. We befidve that oil is so import¬ 
ant that wd should keep it away from 
controversies, it is very easy to appear 
on television and say things that we ima¬ 
gine might please the people. Oil is not 
a personal weapon owned by one party 
but a basic material on which our life and 
that of others depend. We should protect 
it from uncontrollable currents so that we 
do not find ourselves in a situation unable 
to control it. 

Q. During the OPEC conference 
you instructed shaikh Yamani not to go 
in for a rise in the price of oil beyond 324 
per barrel and to announce that the King¬ 
dom will continue its present production 
of 9.5 millon barrels per day until the 
spring. What did you get from President 
Carter in return? 

A. The issue is not between us and 
President Carter but between the King¬ 
dom and the whole world. Oil, like water 
and wheat, is not a secondary commodity 
but a basic material which is of life and 
death importance for the world and not 
only the industrialized countries. There 
are many countries which cannot bear the 
increases in oil prices when these increa¬ 
ses become too steep. In such cases you 
either let them suffer or help them finan- 
cially.This will look like we are telling 
the industrialized states thatthe increases 
were aimed against them, T'hese 
states include Western Europe and 
Japan which stand with us and not agai¬ 
nst us. If we lose these states which dep¬ 
end on oil because we want steep incrbas- 
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esc wb shall have mobilized the world ag¬ 
ainst' (is. That's whaft prompted me to tel 1 
Vatnani that our poddy should be- 
reasonable and cordial when he toild me 
that the atmosphere at Caracas was in 
favour of big increases. 

Q. This stands to reason, but what 
is the wisdom in sticking to the dollar in 
selling oil. why don't you diversify the 
currencies you accept so that you may be 
protected in the event of one of them 
falling in value? 

A. We know that the Kingdom's 
assets and those of other oil states are in 
dollars so what is our interest in creating 
a crisis for the dollar for which we will 
have to pay. What other currencies can 
replace the dollar, the yen, franc, mark or 
gold? These are in some ways tied up to 
the dollar. We should not be guided by 
emotion or anger to decide on things 
which can do harm to us. 

Q. why consider the regime in Afg¬ 
hanistan as threatening the region when 
right here we have the South Yemeni reg¬ 
ime already closely committed to the sov¬ 
iet Union? 

A. I met with President Abdul Fat- 
tah Ismail of South Yemen during the 
Tunis summit. We discussed a number of 
issues and I think he understood our vie¬ 
wpoint. I told him we had no objection to 
any Arab Government taking advantage of 
of any assistance given to it by a super 
power. Eastern or Westerri, but to be wh¬ 
olly committed to that power is neither 
in the internet of that government nor of 
the neighbouring ones. I told him that 
Saudi Arabia did not wish to offend South 
Yemen and does not need more land or 
more money. On the contrary, we are rea¬ 
dy to help South Yemen ones we are con¬ 
vinced that it does not wish to hurt us or 
Our system. * 

Q. You refused to let Americans 
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have any kind of military presence in the 
Kingdom, while South Yemen signed a 
mutual defence treaty with the Soviet 
Union, 

A. I asked President Ismail about 
that and he said that it was a friendship 
treaty and does not involve any commit¬ 
ment, 

Q. Did you believe this ? The Soviet 
Union entered Afghanistan on the basis 
of a friendship treaty like the one between 
Aden and Moscow. 

A. This is what I heard and we cannot 
build our attitudes on mistrust. When he 
comes here we shall again disuss our 
relationships and the effect of international 
commitments. We shall dispel any suspi¬ 
cion of ill-will regarding our neighbour s 
regimes or tneir international relations. 
But it is important that such relations 
should not be capitulationist which allows 
a super power to take over the country. 
The big powers have their interest and 
we have to consider the criteria. When 
there is a relationship between a big 
power with a population of 200 million 
and a small one with population of one 
million, the possibility of the latter beinD 
swept away by force arises, as was the 
case in Afghanistan. 

Q. And what is your relationship 
with Iran? 

A. We have sought and are seeking 
good relations with Iran, We live in the 
same region and it is neither in our inter¬ 
est nor in their interest to have any mis¬ 
understanding, especially since that reg¬ 
ime is operating under the Islamic Shar. 
iah, which we follow here. 

Q. Don't you think that the Iranian 
revolution has aroused religious currents 

in the , region, particularly in the King¬ 
dom? 

A. Events in any country in the reg¬ 
ion must produce some effect, direct, or 
indirect, for these events are like pebbles 


thrown into a lake causing ripples exten¬ 
ding to the shores , What happened in Imp 
is an event of momentous importance and 
from the begining we sought to respect 
the wishes of the people and have exce¬ 
llent relations with the new regime. 
When a few offensive statements were 
made, we met with officials and they Ass¬ 
ured us that they did not represent the 
views of the government but were mer¬ 
ely private opinions. We were pleased 
with this explanation, when the events 
of the Grand Mosque took place and 
there were reports of Iranian involvement, 
we denied them, because they were not 
true. On the other hand. Imam Khomeini 
condemned the attack on the Holy 
Mosque. 

Q, President Sadat said that you are 
afraid of facing up to Khomeini and over¬ 
look the harm he is doing to Islam and 
Muslims. 

A. President Sadat wants to drag us 
into a policy which we don't believe is 
useful. Besides, he is based against 
Allama Khomeini. His relations with Iran 
are bad and we have no desire and see 
no value in taking him seriously. We res¬ 
pect fmam Khomeini's convictions and 
shall not change our attitude to him or To 
Iran as President Sadat wants us to do. 

Q. Is it true that you warned Presi¬ 
dent Carter against a plan to assassinate 
Khomeini ? 

A. Not true. Nothing of the sort 
happened. Predident Carter wants to 
assassinate Imam Khomeini ? This is the 
first time I've heard this news. I have no 
knowledge that President Carter thought 
about it, we never asked Mr. Carter any¬ 
thing about this matter. 

Q. Toward the end of King Faisal's 
reign there was talk about drawing up a 
constitution for the Kingdom. You prop¬ 
osed forming a consultative Council. Why 
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KeralaM- E. S. youth 1 Wing 


The 8 th annual meeting of the Kerala 
MBS Youth Wing general body has ele¬ 
cted the following as the new office-be- 



Youth Wing State President E . A. Samad 


arers : E. A. Samad, Quilon [President] 
M. All, Alway (General Secretary ) 
K. Jaini, Cochin, Dr. P. K Abdul Azeez, 
Tiivandrum, K. Mammunni, Calicut [Vice- 
presidents], K.A. Vahab,Trichur, M.Abdul 
Azeez, Alleppey, V. Mamu Koya Haji, 
Malappuram [joint secretaries] and 


if W' J 

Dr. K. P. Aboobacker, 'Palghat [Treasurer] 
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Gen. Secretary M! Ali 


Karnataka Unit A. I. M. E. S. 
Youth Wing Tailoring institute 
inaugurated 

A Tailoring Institute was inaugurated 
at Gulbarga under the auspices of Karna¬ 
taka Unit A. I. M. E. S. Youth Wing on 
6 th April 1980 by Mr. P. K. Kulkarni, 
Director of Technical Education Board. 
Mr. N. H. Razvi, District Social Welfare 
Officer, Gulbarga, presided over the ina¬ 
ugural function. The function was attend¬ 
ed by several distinguished personalities. 
Sadat Husain Ustad, B. A. L L, B. Presi¬ 
dent, Karnataka Unit A. I. M. E. S. Youth 
Wing welcomed the distinguished guests. 


has it taken so long to carry out these 
proposals? 

A. This matter has been occupying 
opr mind for a long time and we are 
eager to study it carefully and compreh¬ 
ensively. What you call a constitution we 
call thp "basic system of rule". We have 
completed most of its 200 articles, all of 
them derived from Islamic legislation. 

Q. W+ll this take long? 

A. We should finish within two 

Fortnightly 


months. Together with the basic system 
of rule there will be an announcement 
about the consultative council which will 
be complementary to the council of mini¬ 
sters. 

Q. Wifi this be preceded by minist¬ 
erial changes? 

A. The desired changes will net 
involve only personalities but also new 
government concepts. 
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Violations of Human Bights in Afghanistan 

Report by Amnesty International 

<r* 


(continued from the fast issue) 

Amnrn^ International was told by 
the Foreign Minister that as regards the 
group of political prisoners arrested in 
connection with their association with 
previous regime, aft women and children 
were now being released. Four officials, 
including three former ministers, were 
also being released but there were no 
firm plans for the release or trial of the 
others. The Minister stated that the 
people of Afghanistan would not, as yet, 
accept the release of many of these pri¬ 
soners, "in view of the crimes that they 
had committed when holding official 
positions". 

Amnesty International does not que¬ 
stion the right of any government to put 
to trial political prisoners against whom 
there is substantial evidence that they 
have committed offeneces of a criminal 
nature. However, we believe that among 
the political prisoners still detained in 
thf* group are prisoners held for the only 
reason that they are sjspected of hold¬ 
ing certain critical political beliefs, or 
merely for having served in official beliefs 
positions gnderthe previous administra¬ 
tion. Political prisoners have even been 
arrested merely for belonging to the fami¬ 
lies of such persons. Such arrests of rela¬ 
tives of politico) prisoners [and women and 
children in particular] have caused great 
concetto internationally. Whereas 
Amnesty International is .aware that the 
practice of arresting family members of 
political prisoners was not uncommon 
under previous governments, arbitrary 
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- arrests of this nature are considered to 
be completely unacceptable as violating 
the principles of the Universal Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights. Amnesty Inter¬ 
national believes that the release of re¬ 
maining relatives of political prisoners, 
whether male or female,-if their arrest has 
occurred only because of family relation, 
should be undertaken urgently. 

Amnesty International is furthermore 
concerned to ensure that, in the absence 
of specific plans for the release or trial o 
this group of political prisoners they 
will not, instead, be held for an indefinite 
period without trial. In Afg^emi- 
stan, polit ical prisoners Itgve 
often been held for long periods without 
trial under previous governments and the 
conditions in which they were held 
without trial have rightly been criticised 
by the new government. Considering 
that, in most cases, there do not appear 
to be any specific c targes against these 
political prisoners, we now respectfully 
urge the government to consider the po¬ 
ssibility of releasing them, either indivi¬ 
dually, or by way of a general amnesty. 
Concerning the difficulties regarding their 
release at this moment, as mentioned by 
the Foreign Minister (referred to abmwsj. 
Amnesty International noted with plea¬ 
sure that the recent release of women and 
children, and of other political prisoners, 
were warmly welcomed by all those to 
whom the Amnesty International delega¬ 
tee-spoke in Kabul and also by interne* 
tional observ ers. 

(ii) Political prisoners arrested before 
Voice of Islam 



April 1978, In connection With opposi¬ 
tion to •governments. ‘ 

Of th is , group, the foreign Minister 
taM-Acneesty Interna t ie I that only , those 
who were "not egeinst the principles of 
tpo revolution" would be released, 
others would have to serve their term," 
Amnesty International would necessarily 
regard as Prisoners of Consience any pri- 
soners held only for the raesons stated 
by the Foreign Minister, provided they 
are not imprisoned for involvement in 
violence. Amnesty Internationa! is con¬ 
cerned to note that many political pris¬ 
oners, details of whom are available to 
Amnesty International, and who were 
arretted for expressing their opposition 
to the policies of previous governments 
on religious grounds, may now face the 
prospect of continuing indefinite deten¬ 
tion without trial, even after the new 
government has come to power. 


The government itself has drawn 
attention to ’the many thousand prtao- 
ners atrested under prevlous aetfhihlwp- 
tions, and since held Without, trial in 
bad conditions. According to thd Kptoui 
Times of 30 July 1978, "The number 
of prisoners waiting for trial who had 
been subjected to tortures, unfavourable 
conditions and anxiety, disease and 
poverty had reached 32,738". fitjt 
when Amnesty International , discussed 

with the Foreign- Minister the case of 
one of these prisoners, a former mini¬ 
ster, who had been arrested in 1967 
for political reasons, and who- after-21 
Years, is still held in Kabul without 
trial, Amnesty International- was distu¬ 
rbed that the government had no plan 
for his release, or even to bring him 
to trial. Amnesty International was also 
disturbed to learn of the Foreign Mini¬ 
ster's reply thBt "if we had totgidda 
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prisoner we would hove to kill him”. 
Leaving (aside amnesty International's 
unconditional oppoatton to the death 
penalty this statement appears not to 
take Into account the requirements o f 
the principle of law, which. Amnesty 
International believes, should apply to 
the treatment of ail political prisoners 
Wherever and whenever they are being 
held. 

Amnesty International knows of many 
instances where radical political changes 
have occurred and the new government 
on assuming office has announced an 
amnesty for all political prisoners arre¬ 
sted under previous regimes. Amnesty 
International urges the government to 
consider now, taking such a step, part¬ 
icularly in view of the fact that, in 
Afghanistan such political prisoners have 
often been held for excessively long 
periods without having been tried. This 
situation appears to contravene Article 
9 of the Universla Declaration of H uma n 
Rights which states. 

"No—one shall be subjected to arb- 
itary arrest, detention or exile". 

(iii) Political prisoners arrested in Aug¬ 
ust 1978 and afterwards. 

The former Ministers t of Defence' 
Major-- General Abdul Qader, of plan¬ 
ning, Sultan Ali Kishtmand, and of public 
works, Major Mohammad Rafee; and 
also the former Chief of Staff, Lieute¬ 
nant General Shahpoor Ahmadzai and 
Mead of Kabul Hospital, Mir Ali Akbar 
Were arrested in August 1978, on alleg¬ 
ations that they were plotting to over 
thorw the government. Alleged confessi¬ 
ons by them were published in the 
Kabul Time*i Amnesty International has 
received reliable reports that a number 
of relatives of these prisoners has also 
been arrested at the same time. Fears 
Were expressed to Amnesty Internationa 1 
about the personal safety of these pri— 

i 
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sonars, and even that they were nO 
longer alive. 

Amnesty international was very glad 
to receive an assurance from the Fore¬ 
ign Minister [that all these five prisoners 
wera aliva, and were being treated well 
in imprisonment. Nevertheless, Amnesty 
International remains concerned about 
their personal safety,-since it was not 
given an opportunity to meet these priso¬ 
ners, arid therefore was not in a position 
*o verify on the spot serious allegations it 
had received, from usually reliable sour¬ 
ces, that the confessions of at least two 
of these political prisoners had been eli¬ 
cited under torture. ^The use of torture 
has been specifically condemned by the 
UN General Assembly in Resolution nu¬ 
mber 3542(xxx). A public statement, by 
the government, confirming that these 
prisoners are alive and well, and are allo¬ 
wed regular visits bytheir families, would 

be an important assurance to all those who 
remain concerned adout their health and 
personal safety. Such 3 statement would 
also be an important official declaration 
of support for the international principles 
for the protection of human rights laid 
down in the Universal Declaration, Arti¬ 
cle 5 of the Universal Declaration, of Hu. 
man Rights stater. 

"No-one shall be subjected to tor¬ 
ture or to cruel or inhuman or degarding 
treatment or punishment.” 

Amnesty International was informed 
that these political prisoners would be 
tried before a military tribunal, and was 
glad to receive an assurance from the 
foreign Minister thatthe trial 
would beopen an d 
that, in particular, foreign observers of 
international organizations, like Amnesty 
international, couid nttened the trial pro¬ 
ceedings, Amnesty International would 
appreciate being informed by the gove¬ 
rnment immediately when the date end 
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place of trial of these prisoners is known, 
and would also appreciate if the gov¬ 
ernment could provide, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, copies of the charges made aga¬ 
inst all those against whom allegations 
have been made that they were involved 
in the plot to overthrow the government. 

Prison conditions of Political 
Prisoners, 

Amnesty International appreciates the 
assurance given by the Foreign Minister to 
its delegation that all political prisoners are 
being treated well. Amnesty International 
discussed with the Minister the specific 
provisions for the treatment of prisoners, 
as laid down in the United Nations 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Treat¬ 
ment of Prisoners. Amnesty International 
inquired specifically about the provisi¬ 
ons for family visits, and was infor¬ 
med that prisoners "whoso cases were 
under investigation" could not receive 
family visits. This practice appears to 
be in contravention of the provisions of 
United Nations Standard Minimum Rules. 

Therefore, it is also for humanitarian 
reasons that Amnesty International app¬ 


eals to the government to allow political 
prisoners the rights of regular family vis¬ 
its and correspondence, fn line with the 
provisions of the United Nations Stand¬ 
ard Minimum Rules. 

* ' 

A. I. M. E. S. Bider District Unit 

School Day Celebration and 
Scholarship Distribution: 

A. I. M. E. S. Bidar Distrrct Unit cel¬ 
ebrated the A. I. M - E. S. Schools and 
Tutorial College Day on 31 st March 
1980. The occassion was used to distri¬ 
bute the A l. M. E. S. Scholarship and 
also to inaugurate the A I M Amanath 
Finance Corporation. Sri. R. J. Bhaskar, 

B. Sc., M. Ed., Presided over the funct¬ 
ion. Alijanab Hakeem Mirza Mohamed 
Baig Mahmoodi Ramz inaugurated the 
Amanath Finance Corporation. Alijanab 
Mohammed Abdul Jabbar B. Com, LL. B. 
President, Tanzeem- e Musalmanan- e- 
Bidar, and Alijanab Syed Shah Asadullah 
Alvi B. A., B. Ed., were the Chief guests. 
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Iraq may revoke treaty with 
U. S. S. R. 

The Iraq Government is said to be 
considering renouncing its eight-year-old 
treaty of friendship and co-operation 
with the Soviet Union. 

For severaHjtenths now Iraqui-Sov- 
iet relations have been under strain- 
The most serious point at issue the Iraq 1 
belief that the Soviet Union and its 
Communist allies were helping the pow¬ 
erful Iraqi Communist Party to plot aga¬ 
inst the Government of President Sadd¬ 
am Hussain. 

But the Afghan crisis has sharply 
heightened Iraqi suspicions of Moscow's 
regtanei intentions. Given the brutal use 
made by the Soviets of their friendship 
treaty with Kabul, the Iraqis have come 
to view their own friendship treaty more 
8$ a source of concern than of reassura¬ 
nce. Id an Iraqi Babrak Karmal being 
groomed somewhere in Eastern Europe? 

Iraq ie living in an exposed and ever 
y more dangaorus environment only a fron- 
-from the grave international 
unfolding in Iran. 

Shaikh Bin Baz on usury 

Arabian official at Jeddah, 
on Faf». 11, denounced a bank advertise - 
ment Offering interest on bank bonds as 
* usunj£and pointed to God s promise of 
sev|^ v punishment to those using the 
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usury. 

Sheikh Abduf Aziz lbn Baz, the Dir¬ 
ector- General of the Department of Res¬ 
earch, Fatwa, Propagation and Religious 
Guidance said in a statement in Al-Ja 2 - 
irah daily. 

He said the bank Lervice is an open 
interest-oriented transaction falling in the 
rage of usury, which is forbidden byGod- 
The Sheikh was surprised .tojearn of the 
Cairo Bank advertisement appearing in Al- 
Jazirah on Jan. 20. The ad. invited the 
public to buy deposit certificates tfrom 
Cairo Bank against half-yearly interest. 

Islamic seminar in Bandung 

The Islam University "Unisba" of 
Bandung, West Java, has accepted an 
offer to host and orgainse an internatio¬ 
nal Islamic seminar in Bandung this year. 

The offer was made on Feb. 6, by a 
delegation of the Mecca-based World 
Islamic League, Antara news agency re¬ 
ported. 

The University Rector, Muttaqien* 
welcomed the offer and said he would 
soon start making the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. No date has as yet been fixed for 
the seminar. 

• i i 

Meanwhile, Indonesian President Suhar¬ 
to has welcomed the idea of holding a 
World Islamic Press Congrqss in Indone¬ 
sia as proposed py the Rabitah Af- Atom 
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Ai< fcbmi {World hdemic League) and 
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The congress would be hold in pur¬ 
suance of a resolution adopted by a con- 
f©ranee of the representatives of Islamic 
countries held in Cyprus in June 1379. 

A Babita delegation, led by League 
Secretary-General Shaikh Mohummed 
Ali-AI-Harkan visited Indonesia. 

r 

Milad in Japan 

The Japan Islamic Congress celebra¬ 
ted the birth of Prophet Mohummed 
(PBUM) at Yoyogi Park, Last month,. It 
also organised the 15th Century Hijarah 
Meeting and to observe the first anniver¬ 
sary of Islamic Revolution in Iran. More 
than 1500 Japanese Muc-lims and Fore¬ 
ign Muslims participated. 

Dr. Shawqi Futaki, the President of 
Japan Islamic Congress in his speech 
said, “We are the followers of the Holy 
Prophet Mohummed (PBUH) in our total 
life, socially, politically and economica¬ 
lly. It is our duty to preserve our historic 
heritage to protect our Muslim rights and 
to bring fhe brotherly 'aspirations of mill¬ 
ions of oppressed Muslim in Palestine, 
the Philippines, Afghanistan and else¬ 
where. 

Dr. Kafrawi, Head of the Indonesian 
Muslim Delegation, read a speech by Rel¬ 
igious Minister H. Alamsyah, said that 
the recent visit of the Japan Islam ic Con¬ 
gress, Delegation to Indonesia contribu¬ 
ted greatly to the promotion of Indone- 
sia—Japan Muslim brotherhood. 

First Islamic Seminar in 
Washington 

Inhothmemoration of the 14th Cente- 
nnielof Islam, an Islamic Seminar under 
the auspecise of Islamic Centre was held 
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at the American University, Kay Centre, 
Washington DC on Feb. 7,•8,9, TWO. The 
theme of the Seminar was “Islam in the 
Modern World and dw ^soaailott bf «te 
Seminar centred around six panels whiiieA 
dealt with the following topics, 4 ■ Scien¬ 
ce and Technology, 2. Islam Arts, Litera¬ 
ture and Philosophy, 3. Islam and Econo* 
mics, 4. Islam and Law. 5. lalam and Poli¬ 
tics, 6. Islamic Humanism in World Social 
Transformation. , , ' , 

Dr. Mohummed Mugbi&uddin. Dean 
of International Programme at the Ameri¬ 
can University presided and opening ses¬ 
sions were addresed by the President of 
the Board of Governors of the Islamic 
Centre, Ambassador Ali Hedda, and the 
President of the American University 
Dr, Richard Berandzan. 

Central Islamic Trust 

The aim of the Central Islamic Trust, 

P. 0. Sox 6836, Johannes burg 2090, 
Republic of South Africa is to work for 
exposition, propagation and implementa¬ 
tion, in its fullness, of the scheme of life 
promulgamated by Islam and, there by to 
promote an all-round well-being of hum¬ 
anity. With this basic end in view, the 
CIT has been serving their brethei'n since 
1951 providing sound Islamic education 

and in other vocational fields. 

’ * 

5th Annual Conference of GMYPM 

Br. Salim Abbas, Publicity Secretary 
of Ghana Muslim Youth Progressive 
Movement informs that Mr, Saeed Ahmad, 
Director of Voluntary Operation and Com- 
m unity Development addressed the 8th 
Annual General Conference of fheAsttoci- 
ation in Accra, asked 400 participants 
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volunteers all over the country to under¬ 
take literary drive in rural areas and erad¬ 
icate illiteracy in to our fellow Muslims. 
The Conference was Uuder the theme 
"The role of the Youth in the Islamic dev¬ 
elopment". 

Islamic Bank talks open 

The fourth annual meeting ol the 
Islamic Development Bank began in Jed¬ 
dah from march 10. 

Official sources said the Bank plan¬ 
ned to expand its share capital and enlar¬ 
ge its advisory role as several of its poor 
member-counties including Pakistan, 
were engaged in Islamising their econo¬ 
mic syeetms. 

Khalid lauds Mosjid iiigi: Council's 
Work 

King Khalid bin Abdul Aziz has expr¬ 
essed his appreciation of the efforts of 
the High Council for Masjid in the service 
, of Islam and Muslims. 

< In a message to the Acting Chairman 
of the Council, Shaikh Mohummed Ali 
Al-Harkan, King Khalid stressed that 
Saudi Arabia's donations to the Masajid’s 
Fund arises from Saudi Arabia's duty to 
uphold Islam. 

Crown Prince Fahd, Deputy Premier 
Of Saudi Arabia, also sent a similar iness- 

Id, Shaikh Al-Harkan on the occasion 
Of the fifth session of the Masajid Coun¬ 
cil now In progress in Mecca. 

, .1 

JIslam Stands for Peace 

Minister for labour -manpower and 
j: Overseas Pakistanis Lt. Gen. Faiz Ali 


Chishti said at North Hatley, on March 6 
that Islam stands for pease and progress 
and the research facilities,at the under- 
construction Institute for Ummah islamy-. 
i ah studies here will be utilised for the 

•< 

' • promotion of these ideals. 

As a token of appreciation, he said, 
president Mohummed Zia- ul- Haq had 
donated 10,000 for the institue which is 
being established by Dr. Said Gabe, a 
prominent Canadian Muslim and a lead¬ 
ing industrialist. 

Rabitah Fiqh Committee 

The Fiqh Committee of the Rabita^ 
Al-Alam Al-lslami is now in Session in 
Mecca Mukarama which is discussing the 
jurisprudence problems confronting the 
Muslims the world over. 

Molamar Strongly Supports 
Anli-Racism Day- 

On the occasion of the U.N.'s appeal 
to organise March 21st as Internationa 1 
, Day for the Elimination of Facial Discri¬ 
mination, the Motamar Al-Alam A| Islami 
organised a meeting at its Headquarters 
to.express its solidarity against the con¬ 
tinuous threat of racism with the suffer¬ 
ing peoples of the world. 

The above meeting was presided 
over by Mr. A.M.D. Sufi, Convenor, Bur¬ 
eau of the international Affairs of the 
Motamar who condemned racism as a 
crime against humanity. He also asserted 
that in Islam, there is absolutely no place 
for any souch divisive factor like racial 
discrimination, appartheid, etc.be it in S, 
Africa or in occupied Palestine (Israel) 
or anywhere else in the world The other 

speakers said that the tragic event in 
Sharpeville (S.Africa) or those in other 

places in Southern Atrica where this ana- , 
chronistic systum of racist regimes 
still continues, was condemned. 





MES delegates from Andhra Pradesh headed by Ex-Minister As if Pasha visit 
the library at MES College, Mampad, where there is a collection of books worth 
lakhs of rupees which include the invaluable books concerning Islam and Muslims 
worth more than one lakh rupees donated by some Arab countries. (Left to 
right) Sheik Gulam Hussain, N. Ahmed Koya, Managing Editor, Voice of Islam, 
Afsal Khan, Prof; C.A. Abdul Salam, Principal, Mampad College, Mazharul Huq 
Quadri, Asif Pasha and M.A Ahmed, Secretary A. P. Unit MES. 





Apostles and Revelation 


The mockery of God's apostles is an old game 
Of the world. But Gods Truth will come 
To its'own in good time. The End 
Of righteous is their Home of Bliss, 

And.they rejoice in the revelations 

They receive. The Messengers of God 

Take their due share in the life 

Of the world; they win through by God's grace 

Against all the plots of the world. 

Their witness is from God, through His revelation. 
Revelation leads mankind from depths 
Of darkness into light. It comes 
To every age and nation in its own 
language. So was it before; so is it 
Always The apostles were doubted. 

Insulted, threatened, and persecuted, 

But their trust was sure in God. 

It is Evil that will be wiped out. 

God's Truth is as a goodly tree, 

Firmly established on its roots, 
streching its branches high and wide. 

And bearing good fruit at all times. 


—Yusuf Ali 
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Editorial 

Suicide By Smoking 


The World Health Organization has 
put forward a slogan that it is left unto 
you to make a choice between smoking 
and health. What is implied by this slo¬ 
gan is that smoking is injurious to health 
and that by avoiding this bad habit you 
can save yourself from a number of dea¬ 
dly diseases. 

The number of diseases resulting 
from smoking is abundant. Cancer, bron¬ 
chitis,sore throat, peptic ulcerandthe like 
are some of the important diseases result¬ 
ing from smoking. The realationship bet¬ 
ween smoking and lung cancer has been 
made clear conducting successful experi¬ 
ments.Continuous smoking may promote 
he$ft diseases also. The cough and bron¬ 
chitis resulted from smoking ^will bring 


♦oft h the contraction o j 
capillaries and othar bigger 
blood veaseia, and this contraction m lik¬ 
ely to give birth to disease* like eoronary 
thrombosis. Continous head-ache, eye 
diseases and diseases connected with 
digestion are also proved to be caused by 
smoking. 

The statistical report prepared by the 
W.H.O. points out that about 35000 per¬ 
sons are dying every year in Britain, Bbout 
34600 in America and about 8000 in Swe¬ 
den because of smoking. The Medical 
Science has proved that about 90% of 
the deceases due to lung cancer, and 
heart-attack, and about 75% of the dece¬ 
ases due to chronic bronchitis are caused 
by smoking. 

But people are becoming more and 
more addicted to smoking even though 
they are well 8ware of its dire conseque¬ 
nces. They are not prepared to listen to 
*he serious warnings given by the Medi¬ 
cal Science. It is due to this cold attitude or 
•ndifference towards a serious threat to 
their own life that Bernad Shaw comme¬ 
nted about smoking, "on one end there is 
smoke; on the other there is a fool". 
What Shaw remarked is true in every res¬ 
pect, Smokers are fools; fool eno¬ 
ugh to destory their own lives for the 
sake of a momentary pleasure. 

All those who are concerned with the 
well-being of humanity, however, cannot 
stand inactive and indifferent before such 
a serious prob'em. Hence a number of 
service organizations and 





O ye who believe ! 

Follow not satan’s footsteps: 

If any will follow the footsteps 
of satan, he will (but) command 
What Is shameful and wrong: 

And were it not for the grace 
And mercy of God on yos 
Not one of you wonld ever 
Have been pure: but God 
Doth purify whom He pleases: 

And God is One Who 
Hears and knows all things. 

(Holy Quran: 24: 21) 



social workers have come forward to fight 
tooth-and-nail against this drastic evil 
rooted in the aociety. Aoril 7th was dec* 
ared antismoking day by the W, H. 0. We 
apprecite the deep concern expressed by 
the W. H. 0. end other organizations and 
association* over the evil consequences 


of this b^d habit. We would like to use it 
an opportunity to advise our fellow-bei¬ 
ngs to pay attention to the slogan put 
forward by the W. H. 0. end try to become 
wise enough to avoid suicide by 
smoking. 
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Transmutation of Negative Emotions to 
Positive Emotions. 

-M.Kalimullah - 


Anger and desire are the treble and 
bass of the whole gamut of morality. They 
sre also the root passions, and act as live 
tendencies branching off in various dire¬ 
ctions. In their original form they are be 
stial in character. If anger for example, 
assumes the form of murder, physical 
hurt, libel, slander and the rest, desire in 
its naked form, engenders theft, larceny, 
cheating, misappropriation, adultery and 
many other evils. The combination also 
creates a variety of new vices. Jealousy 
being one of them. But the said two pas¬ 
sions, rightly blended produce high mor¬ 
ality. If anger assumed the form of brav¬ 
ery and justice, desire become sublima¬ 
ted into mercy, sympathy and charity. 
Real morality depends upon training these 
passions rightly and this ought to be the 
f rst concern of human society. The cult¬ 
ure and civilization of a nation do not lie 
in the ability to use brute force, but rat¬ 
her in the wise display of moral force. 
The whole industrial world owes its exi¬ 
stence to desire. But there must be sonte 
passion in us that urges us to protect 
what we have, and this passion s anger. 
If desire prompts us to acquisition, anger 
prompts us to secure the safety of that 
which we have acquired. Therefore, we 
can not afford to kill them. 

The blessed of God, as depicted by 
the Quran, are thosa who clothe themse¬ 
lves in DIVINE morals. Thus anger and 
desire become the dividing principles of 
the whole human race. Those who have 
controlled their evil ppesions and have 


converted them into their desirable forms 
are the chosen people of God, while the 
others are under his curse. 

Anger in its highest form, is a res' 
blessing of God. It secures peace and 
safety. It seeks to establish immunity in 
the world against evil and misdeeds. But 
it may also become God s curse when 
wrongly used. The Holy Quran says: 

"And not like are the good and the 
evil. Repel (Evil) with what is better: then 
will he between whom and you W36 
enmity and would be as if he were a 
warm friend." (41:34) 

To return evil with good is no doubt 
a beautiful maxim but its universal appli¬ 
cation must need, as things are at present, 
be harmful to the social fabric. It may 
produce reform in some cases, but it may 
also engender stubborness and wickednes. 
Evil must be repelled at any cost but we 
must not give way to anger : but best 
course is not to rely on our judgement, 
when angry but to take best counsel with 
others-forgiveness and punishment are 
suggested. 

Emotions are hypnotic, when emoti¬ 
ons rule, the body controls the mind and 
one is under the control of the body and 
does things which one should not do and 
which he repents later. It is when the 
mind controls the body that one does act 
in accordance with divine guidance. So 
the Quarn and Hadis dehypnotises a per¬ 
son from harmful emotions and leads him 
to the straight path. 

x—x 
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Preserve Our Heritage 


The following is text of the speech made by At-Haji Prof. Dr Shawqui Fuiaki, 
President of Japan Islamic Congress on the occasion of-Open-Air-Salat-UI- 
Jamaah in Joyogi Park, Tokyo on February 16, A D-Rabi-uf-Awwal 30,1400 A.H. 
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Assalam Aleikum wa Rehm- 
athulah wa Barakatuh 

On the occasion of the commencem¬ 
ent of the 15th. Century of Hijra, I am 
very pleased to welcome you, Brothers 
and Sisters from overseas to celebrate 
together here with Japanese Muslims the 
first Hijra, the most historic and positive 
migration of our Holy Prophet Moham¬ 
mad (P.B.U.H ). 

As we approach the great century of 
the 15 th. Hijra, we are witnessing the 
upsurge of Islam everyware in the world, 
and conscious Muslims around the world 
around the world are strengthening more 
and more the very essence of our faith; 
Ukhuwa Islamia. 

It is our duty to preserve our historic 
heritage, to protect our Muslim rights, 
and to bring about the brotherly aspirati¬ 
ons of fnWions of oppressed Muslims in 
Palestine, Afghanistan, the Philippines 
and elsewhere. 

Here in Japan, our task is first and 
foremost to follow the way of Almighty 
Allah (Subhana Wata Allah) and carry on 
our duties as Muslims for expanded 
Da,wah activities throughout Japan. This 
is also a historic mission for mutual enri¬ 


chment of Islamic civilization and Japanese 
culture. We sincerely hope that the Japa¬ 
nese public in general, and establishment 
ts is particular, will undeistand correctly 
very essence and meaning of 'slam in 
Japan. 

Islam is the religion of peace, social 
justice andfreadom-whether one is aware 
of it or not. The massege of islam is 
given to all humanity, irrespective of 
color, sex, creed or nationality When one 
realizes the universal truth, and the exist¬ 
ence of the absolute power of God, then 
one can embrace Islam and join usby 
confessing ”La Hah lllallah, Mohammad 
Rasulullah" 

When one does not obey-the universal 
truth and the way of Allah (Subhana Wat® 
Allah), even the strongest human being o r 
empire will collapse, like the "Shahan¬ 
shah" (King of Kings) in Iran. Millions 
and millions of Brothers and Sisters of 
the Islamic Republic have just celebrated 
this week the first anniversary of the 
Islamic Revolution together with Muslims 
from all over the world, in Iran. 

You may recall that one year ago the 
most modern-, saphisticated, powerfu 
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tanks could not destroy the deepest con¬ 
viction ol Muslims - "Allah Akbar, Allah ; 
Akbar, Allah Akbar". 

Muslims in Japan, as well as around , 
the world, are very conscious now of the 
problems confronting humanity everywh¬ 
ere today, and the increasing number of 
the Japanese Muslim community can be 
of great help to the Japanese societal, 
problems, be they problems of petroleum 

supply or social, economic or moral imba¬ 
lances. Islamic values are very much com¬ 
patible with Japanese cultural traditional 
and a new era for Japan, the new Japan¬ 
ese society of the future, would be enor¬ 
mously enriched by the Islamic values 
and heritage. I call upon millions of fellow 
Japanese citizens to be awakened by Isl¬ 
am as soon as possible and to join with 
us in our worldwide network of brother¬ 
hood, in our common march for the future 
prosperity of the Japanese nation and for 
world peace. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters, I should 
like to caution one thing in connection 
with the reported governmental mission 
for friendship with the Islamic world: we 
do not necessarily agree that some gove¬ 
rnment leaders will visit over half a dozen 
Islamic countries for the sake of petroleum 
supply shortly, without much caring for 

their fellow Japanese in the Muslim c- m- 
munity. To maintain good relations with 
us Japanese Muslims here in Japan itself 
is the first basic and the expectation of 

all Islamic countries from Japanese gove¬ 
rnmental establishments - before any oi| 
talks or economic projects. The door is 
always open to any Japanese, even a 
government official, who wishes to deve¬ 


lop genuine goodwill relations with the 
Islamic world-get in touch with us first 
for advice and consultation. Without any 
fear, prejudice o’ stereotyped views, they 
can approach us directly. 

Otherwise, such a reported govern¬ 
mental mission could do more harm to the 
Japanese national interest and to the 
pride, dignity and brotherly hearts o* 
Muslims in those Islamic countries, and 
is thus doomed to fail in the long run. It 
is high tim9 for Japan as a whole to re¬ 
appreciate the position of Japanese 
Muslims in long-term national interests 
and prosperity. 

Unlike some self-professed experts 
and scholars of Islamic affairs and the 
Muslim world, Japanese Muslims are not 
commentators on our own faith. We are 
the followers of the Holy Prophe* 
Mohammad (P. B. U. H,) in our total way 
of life, social'y, politically and economi¬ 
cally. 

As human beings, as Japanese, and 
as Muslims, we call upon all those whom 
it may concern in Japan and in the world 
to liberate themselves from the obsessed' 
prejudiced minds and stereotyped, im¬ 
planted views of Islam and Muslims. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters, let us once 
again renew our sense of purpose on this 
occasion on the 15th. Hijra Century, and 
in the light of the historic Islamic revolu* 
Nonary Hijra by Japanese Muslims in th # 
modern Industrial world, and let us carry 
on our call for Islamic unity and-solidarity 
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Struggle Behind Iron Bars 


Hassan Al-Saghir, a brave and earnest soldier of the PLO is describing his 
eperiencee behind Iron bars, when he was imprisoned by the Israeli Govern¬ 
ment 


I was arrested on 31 December 1969 
in the Galilee area in 1948 occupied Pale¬ 
stine. On my way back to my base, I 
found myself surrounded by enemy sol¬ 
diers. I clashed with them for half an 
hour after which I succeeded in breaking 
my way out of the siege. I hid among 
the trees till darkness, then I continued on 
my way. But then I fell from a high rock 
and broke my leg. | had no choice but to 
creep under the trees, not knowing which 
way to go. My leg swelled severely. For 
two days (didn't have any water or food. I 
was very tired, so I went to sleep, I woke 
up to find five enemy soldiers surrounding 
me, one of them pushing the barrel of his 
gun against the back of my head. After 
beating me severely, they blind folded me, 
tied my hands and dragged me some 
distance until I was thrown into a jeep. 

I was taken to Acre (in the north of 48- 
occupied Palestine) prison. 

Toiture 

The interrogation lasted for more than 
two months. I don't think that any of us 
went through the interrogation without 
becoming ill or disabled. I myself almost 
lost my hearing in one of my ears, and 
now suffer from rheumatism. 

They extinguished cigarettes on my 
skin. The nails of my fingers and toes 
were brutally pulled out. They put my 
hands on the edge of a table and started 
beating me on the nails - till they swelled 
up and bled. Then they pulled the nails 
with pincers. 

I was asked many times to hold up a 


heavy object and keep standing for several 
hours. Whenever I tried to put my hands 
down, they started beating me, After I 
broke down they beat me and demanded 
that I hold it up again. For several days 
I was left without food or water. They 
would tie my hands with a rope and hang 
me from a tree. I was left that way for 
several hours till my wrists bled. After 
that they put me into a sack ar.d threw me 
in front of police dogs that would attack 
and bite me. When they let me have a 
rest, they tied my hands end legs and 
threw me into a small narrow cell, the 
floor of which was filled with water. I 
could neither sit nor sleep. 

All these tortures were inflicted bec¬ 
ause I refused to give the names of the 
group I went into occupied Palestine with, 
or the names of people we met there. I 
refused as well to show them on the map 
the base I came from. 

The Trial: 

During the trial l was charged with 
belonging to an an 'illegal' organisation, 
,e. the PLO, corssing the 'Israeli' border 
iwithout a permit, belonging to an armed 
group, organizing groups inside 'Israel- 
and clashing with the Israeli froces. The 
judge asked me to admit my guilt, but I 
refused and told them: 'My organisation, 
the PLO is a legal one and represents the 
struggle and aspirations of my people 
whom you drove out of their land. Its leg¬ 
ality is recognised by all the forces of 
peace and justice in the world. It is my 
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duty and right to return to my land which 
you drove me out of. Nothing will bar my 
way back and 1 will never recognize your 
entity nor ask for your premisaion to ref- 
urn. It is my duty to struggle against you 
for the sake of my people and cause. 

After three sessions of the trial. I ref¬ 
used to admit guilt and didn't recognize 
their law. I said to the judge: You say that 
1 entered in an illegal way. But I want to 
ask you yourself, from where did you 
come to my land, and how? Maybe you 
came from America, Europe or Africa. 
Maybe you even came from an Arab cou¬ 
ntry. D d you come here in a legal way? 
You, who infiltrated into my country and 
usurped my home, are trying me, the ow¬ 
ner of the land and the home. What an 
ironyl. 

The judge got angry and shouted: 
-'Shut up!" Some policemen started beat¬ 
ing me. After that I was given a I fe sent¬ 
ence. There were reporters attending the 
trail. When a pressman noticed me laug¬ 
hing, he came towards me asking: 'You 
have received a life sentence, but you 
are laughing'. I said: It's medal of ho¬ 
nour to decorate my militant march. 

RAMLE PRISON 

After that I was taken by two police¬ 
men to a military car. The car drove to 
the Ramie prison, I was put in a special 
wing called 'ArgavThere I met my 
fellow militants and legan adapting my 
life to the conditions in the prison. 

The Ramie Prison is a central one 
With access for visitors ftom abroad. 
This makes the treatment in this prison 
relatively better than in other prisons, 
fpr propaganda purposes. Prisoners were 
applied with books, books of history, 
religion arid political books. History 
bobks are totally forged, especially those 
that'daei with the Arab-Ztonist conflicet, 
^Tbeyrdistort the justice of our cause and 
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the rights of our people; they give all 
the right to the Jewish peopie as being 
'chosen by God', the land is 'theirs' 
and they have the 'right to live on it. 

Struggle 

Late in 1970, our fello prisoners in 
Ashkelon prison declared a hunger strike 
in protest against living conditions in the 
prison. A meal war not sufficient even 
for a five-year-old child. They were badly 
treated: daily beaten, torfured and lashed. 
Even their relatives, whenever they came 
to visit them, were beaten and insulated. 
Health conditions were deteriorating. So 
we declared a hunger strike in Ramie pri¬ 
son in solidarity with our fellc prisoners 
in Ashnkelon. 

The prison chief, llias,. asked us: 
What have you got to do with those in 
Ashokelon ? You have youi own conditi¬ 
ons and they have theirs. Everything is 
'Besceider'-going well'. 

Our answer was simply that: 'We are 
members of the same revolution. Every 
where in your prisons, we consider our¬ 
selves united. It is our duty to confront 
you, so that our fellow prisonners 
may have human living conditions'. His 
reaction was: 'If you go on strike, I will 
transfer you to your fellows in Ashkelon'. 
And so he did. i was one of the group 
transferred. 

Ashkelon 

Ail the prisoners were participating 
in the hunger strike. Even those with bad 
health insisted on takina part. Abdel Kad- 
er Abu-Ai-Fahm, former leader of popular 
liberation forces in Gaza in 1968, died 
while carrying out the strike. He was very 
ill but refused to end his hunger strike, 
saying: Tam one of you, and I will conti¬ 
nue with you'. Another militant, Khalil 
from Khan Younis, suffered health break¬ 
down and had to have his ieg amputated. 

The strike in a prison is the most 
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Friends 


In my solitude, I thought of the magic in the word friend, 
Its real meaning very few understand, 

A casual acquaintance is not a friend: 

A friend is one who always helps you in your need, 

Do reckon none but she is your friend indeed, 

A friend is one who knows all your weakness, 

Yet she loves you in all your illness, 

A friend isone who knows you very well, 

But never on your face dare she like to tell, 

Beware of one who takes from you everything, 

And has no noble heart to give you anything, 

Beware of her who befriends you to get something, 

Such selfish souls deserves from you nothing. 


—Sarah Muthu. Kuwait 
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btfecfove weapon you have against your 
,enemy. The reacttonof theprison auth- 
orrlies wasto force-feed those Who pas¬ 
sed out and lost consciousness, using a 
plastic pipe through the mouth into the 
abdomen. This Caused an ulcer in many 
cases. This was meant to destroy the 
strikers physically and psychologically in 
a slow way. 

In Beit Leed Prison 

In 1972. (was transferred with others 
to Beit teed prison. There, we found the 
same suffering and bitter conditions. We 
had to struggle to have our social condi¬ 
tions improved, to have better treatment 
and living conditions. 

We started to organise ourselves and 
to be alert for agents the enemy was 
trying to plant among us. Moreover, we 
began to prepare cultural programmes and 
to mobilize ourselves against the Zionist 
propaganda. 

Later that year, the situation in the 
prison worsened and our relations with 
the prison authorities deteriorated. As 
usual, we had our own leadership-in the 
prison and a reserve one in case the 
acting one was moved to another prison.- 
After that we declared a strike. 

On the seventh day of the strike, the 
general director of the prison, Neir, and 
the minister of police, Shlomo Helil. came 
to question us. We gave them our 
demands. They said that they would 
answer all'our demands if we ended the 
strike. But our experience with their 
promises and words of ‘honour’ con¬ 
vinced us to refuse to end the strike 
unless our demands were met first. Their 
reaction was to use the most oppressive 
measures against us. At the beginning of 
1973, they transferred some of us to 
Beersheba prison under the pretext of our 
being leaders of the strike. | was one of 
those transferred. 
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jn feeersheba Piisoti 

Our living conditions and treatment 
were no better. The orgenizationafhWWers 
wire wretched, There wire some 
ges for those vyho agreed to work in thi 

workshops related to the prison. Of 
coursethese privileges arose from fee fact 
that these prisoners were strengthening 
the Zionist economy and providing addi¬ 
tional manpower to the enemy. They 
made clothes, towels and carpets for the 
Zionist soldiers and camouflage nets for 
their tanks. So we began to organize 
them, rebuild their spirit and teach them 
that any work that benefits the enemy is 
treason against our cause and people. The 
enemy considers us terrorists and deals 
with us on that basis. So any contribution 
from our side to his economy contradicts 
our revolutionary principles and is a 
betrayal of the cause we believe in and 
has put us in prison. 

No work For 

The Zionist war Economy 

"This was not an easy task for us. It 
took us several months until our efforts 
were fruitful. After that we declared a 
strike. We called for better treatment, 
better meals-both in quantity and quality 
and an end to work in the workshops. 
That was the period of the October war 
We told our fellow prisoners that it was 
treason to work in the Zionist workshops 
and replace the Zionist workers who wept 
to the front to fight our people and nation. 
We said this to the prison director, Berzlai: 
"We come to destroy you not to work 
in the prison, it would be for our own and 
our brothers’ benefit, but not yoUrs. We 
work in the kitchen, but we will not work 
in your factories and workshop." 
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He offered us an improvement in our 
conditions, an increase in the quantity of 
food for out meals, and a longer visiting 
period, all on the condition that we end 
the strife# end resume work in the work¬ 
shops. We rejected the offer saying that 
the i|»ue of work is the corner stone of 
our etrugg e inside the prison. 

. Meanwhile we refused to go out 
dicing the daily half- hour breaks to meet 
our realtives during ihe visiting periods, 
to accept anything from the headquarters 
of the prison, or to meet the Red Cross 
representatives. 

Then we escalated our struggle. 
Every day we would get 5 or 6 persons to 
beat a soldier or an officer in the prison. 
We knew that this would increase their 
enmity and revenge against us. But it 
was meant to destroy the enemy's morale. 
We wanted to prove to them that we could 
confront them even though we are wea¬ 
ponless in their prisons. 

Education 

Some of our fellow prisoners were 
uneducated or even illiterate. But some 
of us were teachers or able to teach. The 
Red Cross supplied us with the books we 
needed: on educational, historical, philo¬ 
sophical, political and religious subjects. 
We supplied our library with about 500 
bppks. We had our own programs for 
education and general knowledge. We 
hfltj lectures on different subjects. We 
stqdled the Arab-1 rae i conflict: how and 
when, did it start. How to deal with it 
Of court#, these books were written from 
the ijonist point of view, but we had our 
own evaluation and analysis. Within for 
years, vye rebuilt the political personality 
of our fellow militants in the prison, after 
a period of hopelessness. 

ft is true that we suffered very much 
in the prisons. But we were able to trans¬ 
it 


form the sufferings and pains into ft 
revolutionary knowledge which 
thened our belief in our revolution 
cause. We used to prepare ouf own 
studies concerning certain incidents end 
to come out with a comprehensive scienti¬ 
fic analysis about them. From the first 
disengagement of force between th# 
Sadat regime and Israel we came to the 
conclusion that Sadat was not going the 
right way. His visit to Jerusalem in 
November 1977 was no surprise to us 
because our impression was that Sadat 
was leading the way towards recognizing 
larael and betraying the Arab as well aS 
the Palestinian cause. 


Sources of Information 


Our sources of information were the 
Israeli radio and press, and from time to 
time other foreign newspapers. Of course 
the news that the Israeli radio and press 
conveyed was totally forged, but our expe¬ 
rience made us capable of reading between 
the lines. For example, when the news 
said that a fire broke out or an explosion 
erupted in a factory, we guessed that there 
was a commando operation behind it # 
When the news said that there was a 
military operation by commandos and two 
Israelis received light wounds, we sur¬ 
mised that the real uumber was three or 
four times as great. This was confirmed 
by our fellow fighters who were arrested 
after clashes with the Israeli soldiers. 

Some of us in Beersheba prison knew 
English, and others knew Hebrew, W® 
had an adminis’rative committee, an or- 
ganiztional committee, an interrogation 
committee and a cultural committee. Each 
Tan its own affa'rs. The cultural com¬ 
mittee, for example, was responsible for 
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preparing a report under the title: 'Know 
Your Enemy'. We studied the structure 
of the Zionist entity and the distinction 
between the oriental and Western Jews. 
Zionist society is society of exploitation - 
deleted with the ailments of individual 
selfishness, a bourgeoisie and bureauc¬ 
racy. One should not be deceived by the 
Kibbutz and Meabarot phenomena. All 
these are meant for propaganda purposes 
for the outside wor'd public. The Zionist 
entity has an imperialist sturucture based 
on extreme exploitaion. It is not demo¬ 
cratic as they proclaim. Thers is some 
kind of formal democracy on the Knesset 
level, but the final word is always reser¬ 
ved for the ruling military junta. 

However, the prison authorities did 
not approve of our organizational, cultural 
and educational activities. They con¬ 


sidered these activities, though wai Were 
within the prison, as violating their 
security. Haiem Hativi, the director of 
the prisons, sent an investigative team to 
the prison, but we refused tonfeetthai*. 
He then came With a police mWo 
rushed into our rooms and began inspect¬ 
ions. They began beating us and rounded 
about 90 of us. Halivi began shouting 
and screaming at us saying: ‘What does 
this mean? Are you establishing your own 
authority in the prison? There will be no 
authority inside the prisons except mine!’ 

They took us then to Toutkarrh prison. 
After that I was transferred to Jenlrt 
prison. I stayed there till my release. 

[Reproduced from "Palestine Digest] 
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iilaluml Romance aid the Seed for Research 

• -Dr. T. B. Irving- 


The neme of Andalusia brings to mind 
a period in human history that contributed 
extraordinarily to the culture of western 
Europe, North Africa and Islam. This 
period pasaed through nine splendid cen¬ 
turies, from 771 whenTariq ibn-Ziyadlirst 
cet foot on his mountain of Gibraltar, 
(Jaba Tariq) until 1610 when the Arago¬ 
nese Muslims in eastern Spain had to plead 
for shipping to Tunisia. Students thrill at 
discovering this time in history, especially 
the naughty parties that the Spanish Arabs 
indulged in, but also for those insights 
that tell us about life during the days 
when western Europe lived in the Dark 
Ages, but Spain displayed a glory of her 
own. 

Mamie or Arab Spain has bnen greatly 
romanticized however, and most of our 
Ideas abcut it are based on very little re¬ 
search, or if there had been any study, 
this is barren and one-sided. Neverthe¬ 
less the Muslims today might try to discern 
j^hat was Important for them in this period, 
£o they can understand the virtues of the 
Spanish Muslims, measure their gallantry 
«nd dignity, and appreciate their elegance 
jn the arts. Such study should 

based on fact and yet be sympath¬ 
etic, a difficult task when such a 
tyteic revision is involved. 

First of all, the history of Semitjo set¬ 
tlement in the Iberian peninsula actually 


goes back much further than the Celtic, 
Roman or Visigothic invasions, and almost 
to Basque and iberian times, around 1000 
B. C. it was more peaceful than those in¬ 
vasions were, except possibly the Celtic 
ones. The sea-faring Phoenicians from 
what is now Lebanon established trading 
posts along the Mediterranean coast in 
cities like Almeria, Cartagena, Malaga and 
perhaps Barcelona; also en the Atlantic 
at Cadiz and up the Boetis river at Cordoba. 
The French and Italian propaganda sys¬ 
tems during the past century strove to 
make North Africa look "Roman," but 
underneath any Latin layer one can always 
find Berber and Punic beginnings to urban 
life. Even Rabat in Morocco had a Roman 
and Phoenician harbour. These, facts 
merit study by the new governments in 
those countries, while in Spain a revision 
is like-wise overdue. 

Many Arab cities were thus Phoeni¬ 
cian originally: Cadiz on the Atlantic 
coast means a 'wall' or Jadr, the causeway 
that now leads to San Fernando, the 
modern Spanish naval base, somewhat as 
al-jazair or the ancient 'is lets' what gave 
Algiers its name were joined by a cause¬ 
way when the Turks improved that harbour 
in the Xvl century. Malaga meant a Phoe¬ 
nician 'workshop'. The name of Cordoba 
(up The Guadalquivir, as the Boetis came 
to be called), was a Phoenician cognate 
for Qarya Tayyiba or 'God Town', cendtu- 
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ries before the Arabs reached Spain. These 
roots ere often understandable in modern 
Arabic, which shows why this area assi- 
mtteted so quickly to the Islamic empire, 
just as North Africa did. Such lack of 
basic understanding finally dnove the 
French, Spaniards and italians from their 
colonies in North Africa, 

A similar oversight is how the Visi¬ 
goths who perceded the Arbas had been 
Arian Christians when they lived near the 
Bailie, and their Uniterian faith made Islam 
more congenial to amny Visigothic nobles 
than the trinity had been. Their bishop 
Ulfilas had picked up this simpler belief in 
Constantinople from Arius himself when 
the Goths still lived in eastern Europe 
near the Baltic. It is said that Isidor of 
Seveilie was precided in his see by a 
bishop (visigothic or Byzantine?) who 


became a Muslim and moved to North 
Africa, possibiy and Arianleaning church¬ 
man who preferred the simpler new faith 
the Arabs had brought theje. Isidor's Ety¬ 
mologies (which were written in Greek), 
because of Byzantine influence, show the 
middle ages already in Spain; but the 
Arabs would soon sweep this cloud away 
and let light into the incipient structure of 
the dark ages. 

As a result, three centres developed 
in Islamic Spain which had Visigothie 
Muslims as their political core: Seville, 
whose Princess Saras was a personal 
friend of the great Abdurahman 1; Murica 
where her uncle Theodomir left his name 
as Tadmir on thatprovince in Arabic docu¬ 
ments; and Zaragoza in the Ebro valley, 
where the Banu-Hud both fought and 
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helped the Cid. Abu-Jafar al-Muqtadir 
and his son Mutamfn ware two of thes 
kinglets. No on© has tried to link these 
nobles with the Aragonese Muslims later 
on The Cid fought these "Moors" who 
wet* really descendants or vassals of 
ofwtigothic nobles who had retained 
tftelr fiefs in the Ebro valley by marrying 
into the Arab mainstream, In other words, 
they were Spanish Muslims, and not the 
"renegades" that Dozy so blandly called 
them. 

Three automobiles recently were 
named after Andalusian citiest: the Seville 
by Cadillac, he Granda by Ford and the 
Cordoba by Chrysler. They all recall the 
Spanish Arabs’ fine workmanship, espe¬ 
cially in the distal traces. Toledo's baldes 
might 4 be mentioned too because of 
their match with Damascus steel in the 
East, although they were known in 
Roman times. The monuments in these 
Andalusian cities are many the Alcazar of 
Seville was built by the Muwahhids 
(‘Unitarians’, or the "Almohades” if one 
prefers unintelligible barbarism). The 
film " Lawrence of Arabia" was placed 
here they needed photogenic Arab offic¬ 
es for the colonel to report to. 

The Great Mosque of Cordoba has 
two features which bear notin: its prayer 
niche, though impressive, faces south. 
Instead of east, just as in North Africa the 
hot wind of the Sahara is called the gibli 
Or south Wind land secondly, it has been 
tietecrated with an idolatrous church 
plated in its middle. The lovely Alhambra 
Was constructed partly in stucco because 
Granada was really a smal Ikingdom with 
few resources other than the industry of 
Its inhabitants, even though these gifted 
workmen displayed great aspirations for 
formal beeuty. Granada enjoyed air- 
conditioning long before electricity or the 
gasoline motor and her besieged position 
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built up a middle class long before the 
rest of Europe hed such industry end 
became bourgeois. These monuments 
are usually seen through Western eyes* 
when they now need to be interpreted 
by Muslims and felt as Isfamic monume¬ 
nts, which they were and are. They are ett 
captive beauties, like the Taj Mahal in 
India and the Dome of the Rock in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Andalusian dates are important: 711 
gives the initial conquest under Tariq ibn- 
Ziyad; 756 dates the arrival of Abdurah¬ 
man 1, founder of independent Andalusia; 
1031 marks when the city council of 
cordoba renounced the caliPhate and 
Spain split up in to the culturally magni¬ 
ficent petty kingdoms of the Talfas; 1212 
when the Navas de Tolosa left the plain 
of Andalusia open to the northern jmoun- 
taineers ; 1236 and 1248, when Cordoba 
and Seville respectively fell to Ferdinand 
111; 1942 when Granada fell to Castile— 
the same year as Columbus found the New 
World; and 9610, marks the final expul- 
ion of the last Spanish Muslims from Ara¬ 
gon in eastern Spain. 

Abdurrahman 1, who ruled from 756. 
till 788, was the first of the independent 
Spanish amairs or 'princes'. Although 
he never took a title higher than that 
of prince, he established the Umayyad 
house in Spain, a distinguished dynasty 
where his namesakes Abdurahman 11 
and 111 are important, especially the 
latter or an-Nasir bi-Llah, 'the Visitorious 
through God' as his throne name indi¬ 
cates. Abdurahman 111 in 929 took the 
title of "caliPh" as his ancestoes had 
done in Damascus, the Abbasids did 
in Baghdad and Egypt. These Umayyad 
PrirtCes were the truly great monarchs 
in Spanish history, much greater than 
Charts V or Philip 11 because under their 
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feignsthe Iberian peninsula enjoyed peace 
auMUni prosperity that warn the 
envy of Europe. Nevertheless, cont¬ 
emporary Spanish history, books and 
moist European ones treat them slight¬ 
ingly and call them"Moors", which 
they never were, even though Abdura¬ 
hman 1 ad- Dakhil or the 'Newcomer 
was himself half Berber which fact 
brought him to North Africa as a youth 
seeking refuge with his maternal uncles 
along the Muluyya river in north-eastern 
Morocco from the Abbasids who had 
over rhrown his family in Syria. These 
reigns are relegated to a romantic slot 
in history whose details are keptdele- 
berateiy vague, as if they were scar¬ 
cely worth more them the two or three 
paragraphs alloted them, and should ther¬ 
efore be recounted almost as fairy tales. 

Yet the only country in western 
Europe that repelled the Viking rai 7 
succesfully was Umayyad Spain undej 
Abdurahma i 11 in the middle of the 
IX century, and again under Hgkam 11 
towards the end of the following cen¬ 
tury. This occurred because the Uma- 
yyads as conscientious rulers maintained 
a standing army and navy, and could 
deal effectively with attack from abr¬ 
oad. When the Norsemen first appea¬ 
red they were still pagans like the 
ancient Cefts, and the Persians whom 
the Arabs knew in the East; thus the 
Arab name for them bo’h was al-Majus 
(or the Magi) like the pagan wise Men 
who, as tradition has it, visited Jesus 
in the cradle. After their defeat, some 
of these. Scandinavians settled down 
around became Muslims and established 
a dairy industry that pioduced fin® 
cheeses. 

We have truly romantic stories of 
the Umayyad ambassador G hazel's mis¬ 
sion to the Vikmg court in either Dublin 
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or Copenhagen, 6t some Noma capital 
Whara be flirted with thACLue«^l lome 
say it was an island off the Breton 
coast of France. In any case/ 
says 'it, was on e Jazira Which means 
either an 'island', or a peninsula'; mqre 
research here is clearly needed. Ghazal 
had been to ths Byzantine court in 
Constantinople earlier, .for the Spanish 
Umayya d s used the eastern 
Roman empire as a foil to the Abbasids 
in Baghdad, just as the latter tried to cul¬ 
tivate Charlemagne to counter the Umay- 
yads in Cordoba. Ghazal was an excelle¬ 
nt diplomat from the rtories we hear. 
Silves (or Shalib) from where he sailed 
in southern Portugal was were King 
Mutamid of Seville later spent a happy 
youth as crown prince. 

A persian singer called Ziryab arrived 
at Abdurrahman ll's court in the middle 
of that same IX century. Ziryab is said to 
have invented the Spanish guitar by add¬ 
ing an extra string to the lute. These cha- 
anges in musical instruments are curious, 
for the name ' guitar” comes from the 
Greek quitar which also migrated east to 
become the Indian sitar and north to be¬ 
come the German Zithe in twin palatizati- 
ons of tho intial consonant. During these 
migrations, its form changed, for such 
instruments traditionally are always hand¬ 
made. Ziryab also introduce glass tadle- 
ware and new fashions in hair and clothes, 
just as Prince Albert influenced Victorian 
living. We need research on Persian poe¬ 
try of that period wnich would be middle 
Persian or Pahlavi, in order to see how he 
may have influenced the new Zajal or 
Spanish cheral lyric which would soon be 
adapted to Arabic; but any scholar who 
attempts this must know Old Spanish 
and Arabic as well. 

The Spanish Arab poets were a 
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talented lot, and are worth fresh study. 
The Cordobese ibn-Haxm anticipated the 
troubadour theory of love in the early XI 
century under the declining Umayyads 
Ibn-zaydun, a pure XX romantic, sang 
to princess wallada during the early 
Tfrtffa period when culture and politics 
filed to the provinces. In Baghdad I 
have heard him read for these still exq¬ 
uisite odes: 

Today my longing thoughts recall 
thee here; 

the landscape glitters and the 
sky is clear.... 

He sighted after she had jilted him_ 
King Mutamid of Seville lived through 
three clear stages in the late XI cent¬ 
ury, all revealing his talent and chara¬ 
cter. First there was his youth spent 
with his friend ibn-Amom in the red 
stone castle in silves in Algrave (al-G'n- 
arb), the province lying'west'of ssville 
and Cordoba along the southern coast 
of Portugal. For a touch of real roma¬ 
nticism, their now ruined castle merits 
anyone's visit; form this same port Gha- 
zal had sailed two centuries earlier for 
Irealdn or Denmark. Mutamid's stern 
father Abbad al- Mutadid had sent the 
lad there as crown prince to learn the 
art of governing. 

Then as king in Seveille, which was 
rapidly becoming more important than 
Cordoba, as it had been in Roman times 
and still is today, Mutamid enjoyed mar¬ 
ried life and official cernmoney with his 
charming and witty wife Itimad. He was 
dethroned by the Murabit Yusuf ibn-Tas- 
hfin, who had been shocked by the Sevi- 
Han'6 drinking and in love of paities. Def- 
leated end in exile, Mutamid lived a few 
yeare longer and finally died after writing 
sensitive poetry in the town of Aghmat in 
the foothills of the Atlas south of Marra- 
u igefa ■ **0 chains, you serpents who bite 
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my flesh I" he cried ; and he 
his ragged little daughters beg for elms 
on fastdayS. In Agmat Itmad or fiumayki- 
yya still lies sleeping loyally at his feet 
just as Ruth did with Boaz. 

This King and poet was attractive 
-'igure despite his parties or perhaps bec¬ 
ause of them, and his moods are convi n 

cing through all three phases running 
from the happiness of youth to adversity. 
Mutamid was no more dissipated than 
the romantic poets of the XIX century, ar.d 
as much to be pitied at the end as Becq- 
ucer. He is "Almutamiz" who appears 
briefly at the biginnmg of the epic of the 

Cid, to whom Ruy Diaz came to receive 
parias or tribute, just as King Husayn 
of Jordan receives hi parias from London 
and Washington today; these Arab moods 
and Kings continue. His queen appears 
as "Ramaiquia", the name she had 
been known as a slave-girl, displaying 
nil her feminine caprice in El conde Luc- 
anor, a collection of XIV century tales 
by the Castilian prince don Juan Manual. 
Mutamid should figure as a great Spanish 
poet even though as a stateman he 
could see neither the mounting danger 
to his realm lurking in tha northern ~ 
mountains nor his fate in Morocco 
across the Straits of Gibraltar, 

Anther great poet, but also an hist¬ 
orian and statesman, was Lisan-ad-Din 
ibn-al—Khatib from Loja, the prime minis¬ 
ter of Granda in the middle of the 
XlV century, who still has descend¬ 
ants in the city of Teluan in Moroccr 
that exiled Granda opposite Gibraitao. 
His friendship and falling out with 
ibn- Khaldun is classic, and his lovely 
Muwashsh 

Jada-kal-ghayth idhal-ghayth hama, 

ya zaman al-wasli bi-al-Andalusi 
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(lifay the rain pour down refreshing 
showers pn you- 

O^fkne for meeting In Andalusian .) 


is still sung throughout the' Arab world. 
Lisan ed-Dfft fait as Browning did in Italy 
(" O to be in England, now the April's 
there!), in his homesickness for Spain 
during the rainy season which found him 
exiled in Morocco. This is the great- clas¬ 
sic zajal or muwashsheha by a master of 
that art which deserves to be known by 
teachers and students of both Spanish and 
Arab’c. Ibn-al-Khatib also saluted Mute* 
mid at his grave side in Aghmat two cen¬ 
turies after the king's dea f h: 'You are the 
sultan of the living and the dead!' he 
exclaimed. Ibn-Zamark replaced ibn-al- 
Khatib in the Grandine government, and 
his poems are immortalized in stucco 
there. 

In Baghdad I remember how the stu¬ 
dents in the Arts College, especially those 
from North Africa, used to read these 
Arab poets from their roma tic period 
eagerly; these Arab poets should be rees¬ 
tablished as poets with their own right to 
appreciation and fame. These beautiful 
lyrics likewise need careful editing, and 
to be relieved of their confusing and arbi- 
tary transcription into Roman script, so 
they can be enjoyed and not worried over. 
In fact, we need a good anthology of 
these lovely songs of the Spanish people 
in Arabic, English and Spanish. Nykl and 
Garcia Gomez have tried to capture them, 
but a more lyric attempt is in order, perh¬ 
aps with music. Nykl's versions are woo- 
dh, but representative: and his Arabic 
edition needs reediting, and to be placed 
alongside his poems in the English versi¬ 
on. 

This genre is called *'Jarchas"by 
many Hispahists. This incorrect spelling 
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shows how little our Hi«panist4geh4iv 
ally know about Arabic While talking 
learnedly about this poetry, because 
thi^ transcription if used consistently 
make the whole poem into a"ZachaT' 
to agree With it. This is also as if we 
called limericks "punchlines" because of 
their endings too. Instead this is glorious 
iyrical poetry, at times naughty, but 
always witty and extremely popular, 
since it had roots in the songs of the 
ancient Spanish people, which the Spa¬ 
nish Arabs began to prefer over the 
monorhyme to their odes or .qasidas, 
it is having a revival in North Africa 
today on radio and television, thanks 
to the work of professor Salih al-Mahdi 
of Tunisia. We need research with tape 
records to catch this. Most anthologies 
except for Nykl and Garcia Gomes,feed 
us one- line snippets which do not do 
them, justice Again, this is like Aljamiado 
which is studied only tor its linguistic 
evidence, and not for the social and 
literary conditions which surrounded 
their popularity. 

Alquaciies (from al-wazir) or local 
policemen were stationed in occupied 
Granada to, report on the number of 
buckets of water which went into each 
house, as the excellent waterworks from 
the Sierra Nevada were allowed to fall 
apart, and piias or public fountains were 
set up on street corners where this 
supervision could be carried on, Elcolor 
ilabel means tattle-tale grey* in Spanish 
because Queen Isabel swore pever to 
change her underwear till she took Gra¬ 
nada; the term is now used to describe 
off white horses. Folkore of this sort 
is revealing' for it explains the moods 
of Arabs and the Spain that replaced it 
in Mexico city the Aztec sewage system, 
which was clever and adapted to the 
terrain, w4s disrupted in similar fashion 
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&nd the resulting problem of sanitation 
was only resolved in this century, pro¬ 
gress and cufture in ail these conque¬ 
red areas were not always pleasant. 

Qsneraily in that final agonizing 
ph«*s. the Spanish Muslims already 
spppke some dialect of Spanish, either 
Castilian or Aragonese, or the Andaiu- 
sina dialect used around Granada; but 
they have gratuitously the ca1led"Moors' 
and dismissed as a sub-level of humanity 
who really did not count. This is how 
Black slavery was introduced to America 
because the scldierpriest Bartolome de 
Las Casas prop o s e d 
African servitude as a way to keep the 
Spanish colonizers from ensalaving the 
Indians. Las Casas assertted that since 
North and West Africans were either pag¬ 
an or Muslims, they could be kidnapped 
and sold. This is art of the human aspect 
of Spanish history and the colonization of 
Africa and of America that deserves more 
sympathetic study at this stage in the 
history of mankind, when there is more 
sensitivity to the issue of human rights. 
The city of Matamoros (Moorslayer) on 
tire Rio Grande in Mexico opposite Bro- 
wnsiviile in Texas shows that killing 
Moors was a badge of honour in Christian 
Spain, since this became a Spanish surn¬ 
ame and toponymic. 

The history of these weasel words 
needs study. Zanahoria meaning carrot 
aprji jinete or 'horseme' (from the Zanata' 
tribe) are the only Berber of true "Moor¬ 
ish" words left in the Spanish vacabulary 
the rest of the" Oriental borrowings are 
Arabic or Asian in origin. The meaning of 
these Arabic words moreover need to be 
made dear, and pot obscure and fantas¬ 
tic, so the sense of these movements and 
ideas can be understood, For instance, 

few people Connect "ruckus' In English 

■ ,;‘V 
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with the raqis or 'dance'in arabic; ajyl the 
maracaa {Spanish) or maraqis (Arabic) 
used in Latin America as noise-makers. 

Another words of this weasel sort is 
"vizier", which is a Turkish spalling and 
pronunciation of Wazir, an otherwise, 
clear Arabic word meaning 'minister te¬ 
state)'. There never was a 'vizier' in Isla¬ 
mic Spain, for the Turks never lived there 
to change the initial w-to their V-. The 
general name in Spain was hajib anyhow; 
while the word wazir became elguacil 
meaning a local policemen >n Spanish, as 
we have noticed. Muein is another such 
Turkish spelling for the clar Arabic muad* 
hdhin in, the man in the minaret (nowa¬ 
days often replaced by a loudspeaker), 
who literally catches one's Idhn or 'ear' 
Similiar is "Kaab a“ for Kaaba jn Mecca; 
and we might add '’Moselm” or 'evil¬ 
doer', 'harmful person', instead of Mus¬ 
lim, the man who lives at 'peace' 

Not only the vocabularies should be 
revised. The influence of Arabic on 
Spanish syntax is important, especially 
how the verb in Spanish sentences tends 
to come forward to second or first place 
as in Symitic speech and contrary to 
usage in either French or Latin. The 
"verbals' sentence" and the overuse of 
the reflexive in Spanish is much stronger 
than in italian and French usage; orthan 
it was in Latin. The reflexive besides 
shows the influence of the Arabic 
verbal "measures." 

Historically these were not medieval 
times, moreover, but that of splendid 
though later fading glory in Andalusia. 
Spain slowly went into her own private 
middle ages with the dour monks of 
Cluny and the arrogant and feuding Cas¬ 
tilian. nobies, and this curtain crept ine¬ 
xorably southward century. The full dark 
ages descended on Spain after the con- 
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; .cf 1942. when all the 

wealth of the Indies oould not save 
Philip II troth the cramped spirit of 
his priests, bankers and the inquisition, 
that "hply office", as the Catholics 
ceiled this travesty on divine justice 
and human rights, Washington Irving 
(who is no kin of mine) described 
this mood when he went to Granada 
a century and a half ago and 
first looked t h s g y — 

psies then camping in the ruins of the 
Alhambra. Washington Irving and William 
Prescott have written graphic accounts of 
King Fernando's perfidy as he seized the 
lovely seas : de city of Malaga, and then 
brutally enslaved or slaughtered its finest 
citizens after despoiling them of their 
ransom money before he and his wife 
went on to the final conquest of Granada 
the last Muslim capital in the hills. Tha 
perfidy, we can remember, inspired 
Macca, iavelli to immortalize the king as 
the Prince of sinister politics. 

The Hispano-Arabic Philosophers 
were important too. Idn-Masarrah is the 
first thinker to impress us, a tall, blond 
and distinctly Spanish type who travelled 
esst just as Maslamah of Madild and Ibn- 
Tumart from the Atlas mountains were 
todo, and as Muthy-ad Din ibn-Arabi 
from Murina did, for graduate work in the 
Eastern schobls. This parallels the North 
Americans who have gone to Oxford 
Heidelberg or the Sorbonne during the 
past century, Ibn Massarrah was arrested 
by the Police in the port of Basara beca¬ 
use he looked so much like the slave who 
in those days were sold as slave in the 
markets of Constantinople and Baghdad. 
He returned to teach in the village of 
Pechina near Almerica, where he spread 
the study of neo-Platonism in Spain, 
which was to bear fruit later on. 

Maslah al-Majriti was responsible 


for brirvging the Arabic numeralsilo Eurp- ’ 
pi, which was as '.rtw^tlq'rtary 
day* as our present fashion for compute¬ 
rs; both ideas have released men's vlatdu 
and energy for abstract calculation, in 
that onward search for the Ghayb.jpr the 
'urisseiV quality that brought the Renai¬ 
ssance first to Spain in the ylH century* 
under Alfonso X the Scholar, and to 
the rest of Europe. If khwarizmi.s ast¬ 
ronomical tables, which al-Majriti also 
brought back to Spain, had been ado¬ 
pted generally after king Alfonso revised 
them to base them on Toledo' that city 
would still be the focus of our calcula¬ 
tions in longitude instead of Greenwhlph* 
Thus Spain lost influence After Arabs. 

Ibn-Hazm was another Spalhard who . 
did not go abroad to study, possibly the 
first purely Spanish thinker since Seneca. 
In his autobiography called The Dove's 
Neckring (subtitled and Love and 
Lovers) he probed theories of human love 

much more fully than Plato had done. 
These ideas subsequently influenced thi 
troubadours who arose in southern France 

j 

only a few decades later. The mutrib or 
'singer’ is an Arabic participle derived 
from tarab meaning entertainment so the 
meaning of "troubdour" is closer to|his 
word than the barren etymology of ' find¬ 
ing" which is usually offered In the 
French verb trouver. Trovas in Spanish 
for such poems-likewise shows this affi¬ 
nity. Ibn-Hazm was even greater as social 
thinker, especially on the subject of comi 
parative religion. 

Ibn-B3jjah from Zaragoza in the lata 
XI Century wrote in the wduld be hermf 
in The rule for Someone Who want tp 
Live Alone but cannot. Must Live In 
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Society —Tadbir si-Mutawahhid. The at¬ 
mosphere was being prepared for the 
Muwab^kls or 'Unitarians' of the follow* 
irvgceniury. 

The court Phy*iclan ibn-Tufayl, who 
• came from Guadiz, a hill-town east o. 
Granada, needs to be compared seriously 
with Rene Descartes five centuries latter 
Ibn-Tufayl, wrote a work on epistemology 
that is similarto the Discourse on Method, 
but this was more artistic since it was 
^ast in the form of a narrative risaia (Let- 
fora or' treatise') called Hayy ibn-Yaqdhan 
('Alive, son of Alert); it is in fact the first 

novel ever written i- Spain, This literary 
gem expresses “The Awakening of the 
Soul" as Paul Bronnle named it in his 

artistic version in English. Lenn Good¬ 
man's recent transaction of this story of 
a curious little boy stranded on a desert 
island who literally wanted to know every¬ 
thing is- already out of print. Antonio 
Pa'for describes Ibn-Tufayl's influence on 
Dofoe and Robin-son Crusoe, bu' again. 
Pastor's research was left unfinished. The 
Spanish Muslims still need study and un¬ 
derstanding to show their contribution to 
Western society. 

Our final thinker, Adburrahman Ibn- 
KhaWun, was not from Spain, but his 
family had lived there for five centuries, 
and he hjmeelf was born in Tunis less 
than ninety years after expulsion‘In 1248 
from Seville by Ferdinand III, the' Saint" 
for whom the Sen Fernando Valley is 
< named. The Khaldunian cyclic theory of 
of history had a possible influence on 
4eter figures Ilka Montaine's contemporary 
Jf«n Bodln, the Italian Giambattista Vico, 
Augusts Comte end hi* sociology, and 
OswaldSpengler aud Arnold Toynbee in 



their organic theory of history in this 
qentury. Ibn-Khaldun is as uni versa! as 
any great mind: every time one dip* info 
his greaj' introduction to the Science of 
History, a fresh idea emerges. The bare 
and untranslated Muqaddima and the 
ranch-Greek profegomenes are two titles 
which keep his ideas sounding far strange 
than they really are. Charles Issawi's care¬ 
ful anthology needs to be republished and 
distributed more widely, especially ss a 
handy classroom text rather than Rose¬ 
nthal's complete but wooden English. 
Professor Miguei Curz Hernandez has 
made a study of all these thinkers, al¬ 
though this is in Spanish; perhaps a 
translation of his works into English 
might be proposed. 


Lastly, why did the Spanish Muslim 
disappear? The Spanish northerners had 
waged a frontier war on the edge of 
empire: between western Europe and 
Islam, such as we have seen in Korea ara 
Vietnam today. One sinister figure who 
needs review in this movement is ibn-abi- 
Amir al-Mansur. the Mussclini of Arab 
Spain, who was parasitic on the later 
Ummayyads just as the Italian was on the 
House of Savoy, self seekingly they both 
brought t he ir respective dynasties to a fata 
collaqce. 

(to be continued) 


Science Faculty ii\ Bibi Raza 
Junior College for Women, 
Gulbarga 

The Government of Karnataka has 
granted permission to open Science Fac¬ 
ulty in Bibi Raza Junior College for Wo¬ 
men, Gulbarga. 
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The 'Stream-of-Conseieusness‘ Novels, 

K. Mohammed Ismail M.A. 


Witffan James, the American psycho¬ 
logist, used the metaphor 'Stream-of-co- 
nciousnass' in his 'Principies of psychol¬ 
ogy' to denote the chaotic flow, of impre¬ 
ssions and sensations flowing through 
the human consciousness. Proust in Fra¬ 
nce, James Joyce in Ireland, Dorothy Ric¬ 
hardson and Virginia Woolf in England 
and Faulkner in Ameican are the chief 
architects who introduced 'the stream of 
consciousness' 'technique' injheir nov- 
e's. The first to employ this technique 
was Edouard Dujafdin, a French writer. 

A 'Stream-of-consciousness' novel 
is a "type of fiction in which the basic 
emphasis is placed on exploration of the 
prespeech levels of consciousness for the 
purpose primarily of revealing the psychic 
being of characters." This type of novel 
is also known as the psychological novel, 
the novel of subjectivity or interior mon¬ 
ologue. The chief traits of the novel are: 
absence of action, plot and catastrophe, 
delineation of the subconscious, pre-oc¬ 
cupation with time, subjectivity and inw¬ 
ardness. 

The traditional novel takes into acco¬ 
unt events external only but what happ¬ 
ens every minute in the mind of the char¬ 
acter is a deep analysis of the soul. The 
soul, or the inner reality, cannot be jud¬ 
ged by what the character says or does. 
Words and deeds of a person are often 
conventional and fear of social censure 
may prevents mm from giving a real 
account of the man. From external factss 
it has become no-ess ary for the novelist 
with a knowledga of the mind of human 
being, 5 -, to switch over from the traditio¬ 
nal outward life to inward life. The probe 


is psycho-analytical. The division into 
past, present and future is considered to 
be artificial; for the past is never dead; it 
merges with the present and the future is 
in the present. The human consciousness 
•s always in a stats of flux. It constantly 
undergoes changes and becomes differ¬ 
ent in response to Jsensations and emot¬ 
ions from outside. It is conceived as cha¬ 
otic: a welter of sensations and emotions- 
feelings desires and memories. 

The psychological novel also repres¬ 
ents a reaction against the traditions* 
well made novel. Its tendency is towards 
deformaiisation. Both plot and character 
and delineation of life in the chronologi¬ 
cal manner have all disappeared from this 
type of novel. There is no plot-construct¬ 
ion, no logical arrangement of incidents 
and events, leading chronologically to a 
catastnophe. in the novel of subjectivity, 
there is no plot, no character, no tragedy, 
no comedy and no love-interest as in the 
traditional novel. Instead of continuity of 
action, events have a tendency toward 
discontinuity. The novel of this type is 
shapeless and incoherent, and produces 
certain difficulties for the proper under¬ 
standing. For life is not "a series of 
gig lamps symmetrically arranged, but a 
uminous halo, a semitransparent envel¬ 
ope". 

The sense of life is often rendered 
best by passing from one series of events, 
one group of characters, one centre of 
consciousness to another. One is able to 
have a picture of the life of a character 
through the indication of the mind. 
imagination is stimulated and rendered 
more active, is actually exhilarated, by 
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broken bits of information. This "techni¬ 
que conforms more cfosely to the actual ^ 
thought^prbcess. which is made up of a 
flux of Sensation# and impressions, than 
does a connected chain of logical reaso¬ 
ning," 

, ' , James Joyce and Virginia Woolf pro¬ 
vide the best illustration of this technique. 
Through their novels they have enlarged 
the domain of consciousness. Joyce sho¬ 
cks the reader with his amazing virtuous¬ 
ly. Joyce in effect undertakes an imitat¬ 
ions of life through the medium of langu¬ 
age. 'Ulysses' throws overboard almost 
all the customary formalities of novelist^ 
narration and invites the reader to share 
as best as he can a flux of composite and 
unsorted out experience of human life. 
The author does not tell us how the cha¬ 
racters are to behave, or describe how 
they do actually behave, rather, we are 
shown the stimuli that condition their be¬ 
haviour pattern. T. S. Eliot wrote, "To 
some of Joyce's younger contemporaries 
like myself, 'Ulysses' still seems the most 
considerable work of imagination in Eng¬ 
lish in our time, comparable in importa¬ 
nce with the work of Marcel Proust.'. 
Joyce has very little of what may be ca 1 - 
led normal characterization. He has redu¬ 
ced all that to a few stylimed gestures 
and attitudes. The characters "only look 
forward to the ruin of all space, to time's 
liyid final flame, to doomsday." 

Leopold Bloom is the central figure o* 
the novel Ulysses'. The entire plot of the 
novel Ip hie itinerary in the city of Dublin 
on 16 June, 1904, and we are introduced 
to diverse places in Dublin at different 
periods of that same day- It deals with 
sixteen waking hours for Bloom and his 
experiences become our experiences too. 
H« mind resembles a fast moving motion 
picture which is constantly being edited 
enlarged, or cut short, it seems Jovce 
deliberately and consciously adopts the 
elbeiha technique palled mortage in unra¬ 
velling the thoughts of almost all the 



characters, Joyce was searching for new 
goods. He was convinced that a new 
approach must be made to literary creation 
through an altogether nsw language, style 
and syntax. Joyce decided to obtain 
"Meta-physioal effects by rhetorical de¬ 
vices", says Harry Levin., This devioe 

was the interior monologue or the stream 
of consciousness. Though Joyce did not 
invent the technique, with Joyce the tech¬ 
nique of turning inward penetrated to the 
innermost recesses of the mental process 
and experience of man. 

Virginia Woolf is one of the most gi¬ 
fted and innovative of the 'Stream-of- 
conciousness' novelists. She is said to 
have perfected this technique with her 
novels 'Mrs. Dalloway' and 'To The Light 
house'. She is the supreme novelist of the 
mystery ol personal life. The individual, 
as she sees him, is a world peopled by 
various selvas, and of these there is always 
one who is a spectator of the rest: wlfhin 
him is played that continuous ironic drama 
in which no man is a hero to himsslf and 
yet paradoxically, he is the hero of the 
play. As Bemad puts it in 'The Waves', 
"it is not one life that I look back upon 
I am not one person; I am many people; 
I do not altogether know who I am. We 
are not simple as our friends would have 
us to meet their needs" 

Mrs, Woolf writes: "Examine fcr a 
moment an ordinary mind on an ordinary 
day. The mind receives myriad impres¬ 
sions-trivial. fantastic, evanescent or en¬ 
graved with the sharpness of steel. From 
all sides thev come, an incessant shower 
of innumerable atoms; and as they fall, 
they shape themselves into the life of 
Monday or Tuesday". 

In 'Mrs. Dalloway' a rich panorama of 
British society in all its pomp and splend¬ 
our i »its grandeur and gaiety, as well as 
in all its snobbery, hypocrasy, and insin¬ 
cerity passes before our eyes. We get a 
fine satiric picture of contemporary west¬ 
ern civilization. 

,c;Mrs. Woolf has orginality of thought 
and spontaniety of emotions. Inevitably 
they give tise to fresh design, strange 
music and new rhythm. 
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Competition for Hijra 
stamps designs . 

The Organisation of Islamic.Confere¬ 
nce (OIC) has organised an international 
competition for Hijra emblem coin, sta¬ 
mps and bank notes. 

The competition is open to all artists 
of Islamic countries, include designs of 
emblem in connection with Hijra show¬ 
ing sacred places of Islam Mecca, Medi¬ 
na and Al-Quds commemorative Hijra 

i stamps (three design) for one side of 
bank-note to be issued on the occasion 
(three colours maximum) and a design of 
one side of commemorative coins. 

A special section committee 
under the auspices of the OIC will 
examine the designs received and choose 

i the best ones. 

( 

| The prizes to be awarded are: first 

1 prize - 5,000 $ second prize - 3,000$ and 

third prize - 2,000$. 

* 

Palestinian Varsity move 
under study 

A committee of the Kuwait - baeed 
Arab Fund for Economic and Social Dev¬ 
elopment is studying the feasibility of 
setting up a Palestinian University. 



According to Mr. Weiid Qamahawo, 
President of the Palestine National a sin¬ 
gle University would solve the problem of 
Palestinian students following courses in 
a variety of universities with different 
syllabi and teaching methods. 

The Palestine National Fund, one of 
the institutions of the^Palestine Liberat¬ 
ion Organisation, is financed by taxes on 
Palestinian's incomes aid from Arab cou¬ 
ntries. Vl 

In addition of Qamhawi, a number of 
observers, iucluding the deans of twpuni- 
versities on the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank, are members of this committee. 

EEC to increase food aid to 
Bangladesh 

/ 

The Vice-President of the European 
Commissiort, Wilhelm Haferlamp, said at 
Dacca, on March 15, that the European 
Economic Community (EEC) would incre¬ 
ase its food aid to Bangladesh. 

OIC for better telecom system 

Tele-communications and postal eer- 1 
vice experts opened meeting at Jeddah, 
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on Uarch 16 it the Organisation of Isla¬ 
mic Conference to formulate recommen¬ 
dations for promoting co-operation amo¬ 
ng Islamic countries in the field. 

Zefarul Islam, a senior QIC official 
said in a speech that Islamic countries 
look an efficient telecommunications sys¬ 
tem and early steps for co-operation in 
this field .were needed in order to create 
a sophisticated communication networks, 
similar to those in industrialised countr¬ 
ies: 

Not enough information and data are 
available on existing Islamic communica¬ 
tions systems to start integration of exis¬ 
ting networks in member countries, the 
experts agreed. Therefore, they recomme¬ 
nded this information, be gathered on a 
regional basis, it was reported on Mar¬ 
ch 16. 

Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Malaysia and 
Mali will act as co-ordinators of this inf¬ 
ormation search for the Middle East, North 
Africa, Asia and West Africa repsectively. 

The recommendations of the variou s 
groups are to be presented at the 11 th 
Conference of Foreign Ministers schedu¬ 
led in Islamabad, this month. 

Arabs want security of 
Funds abroad 

Arab Monetary Fund (AMF) has cal¬ 
led for an international agreement by 
which the industrialised countries would 
gurantee immunity of Arab funds from 

acts of freezing or outright confiscation. 

, j , ' 1 

A statement issued at Jeddah by the 
Fund's, Managing Director Mr. Jawab 
Hasbem Mid that such an agreement could 

’ ’ ',i ' 
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be a major factor in the restoration of 
: stability in international financial and 
Monetary relations in the wake of the 
uncertainty caused by freezing of some 
foreign " assets, deposited in U. S. banks 
and financial institutions last November. 

The AMF was now studying and dis¬ 
cussing both financial and legal means 
by which the threat of such action taken 
♦ against Arab funds could be reduced o r 
eliminated. 

The severe blow to world confidence 
in the countries host to petrodoller dep¬ 
osits was not just idle scaremongering. 
He pointed out that it had now become 
possible that for any reason related to 
temporary straining of political relations 
the owners of funds deposited abroad 
could wake up to find their assets frozen, 
thus impairing and weakening their abi¬ 
lity to meet the requirements of their own 
economic development and the welfare of 
their people particularly if they are devel¬ 
oping countries. 

World Bank Loan to Turkey 

The World Bank has decided to extend 
to Turkey a loan of 200 million dollars to 
finance the import of raw materials and 
the construction of a number of industries. 
Announcing this Turkish Finance Mini¬ 
ster Ismet Siskin said the loan would be 
paid back over the next 10 years period. 

Saudi Aid 

Saudi Arabia has contributed 500,000 
US dollars to help finance the setting up 
of South East Asia and Pacific Region 
Islamic Dakwah Council. Saudi Ambassa¬ 
dor to Malaysia, Mr. Mohummed Al- 
Hameed Al-Subhaili, handed over the 
chectue to the chairman of the managing 
Committee of the Council, Tunku Abdual 
Rahman at Kauia Lumpur, 
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Mothers 


Mothers, how can you make them smile. 

How, like blue summer skies, 

Like Still waters, prosperous times? 

What do you whisper into their ears. 

What advice do you give them? 

Mothers, how can you make them smile? 

A child ran, then others and another after them, 

Yellow pony-tail locks, red ribbons, polka dots 
How do you fashion these skirts, mothers, 

How do you sew these shirts ? 

Mothers, how do you dress them? 

How can you bring them up, I wonder, wonder, 
Where do you find that food, that milk. 

How can you keep your breasts so full? 

A ball bounces, a child and then another after it. 
You add power to our power. 

Mothers, you bri ig to shame— 

You bring our age to shame— 

You bring the men of our age to shame. 


Arif Damar 
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Decision 


It is with immense pleasure that we 
welcome the Kerala Government's decis¬ 
ion to abandon its policy that no more 
Colleges will be allowed in’the private 
sector taking into consideration the educ¬ 
ational backwardness of backward comm¬ 
unities, especially the Muslims, which 
was disclosed by the Education Minister 
Mr. Baby John. Being an organization 
constituted for the educational uplift of 
the Muslim community, the Muslim Edu¬ 
cational Society was very much concer¬ 
ned about the said policy of the Kerala 
Government, and was continually plead¬ 
ing to change this policy and to alio at 
more colleges in the private sector. Natu¬ 
rally our pleasure over the Government's 
new decision finds no bounds. 

There was a time when the state 
Government turned every stone to encou¬ 
rage the backward communities to start 
their own educational institutions in 
order to bring forth educational and cult¬ 
ural uplift of the concerned communities. 
It was during the period from 194 7 to 
1964. But in those days Muslims had not 
come out of their age-old slumber. They 
yvere not in a position to understand the 
necessity of education. They couldn't 
realise its advantages. But other commu¬ 
nities like Ezhavas and Christians had the 
wisdom and foresight to understand the 
importance <^f education in the modern 
world. Hence they made good advantage 
o'the Government's policy and establis¬ 
hed as many colleges as possible under 
their management. During this period the 


izhaves established 16 colleges, flairs 
10 colleges and chfjstians 40 colleges. 

, where as Muslims possessed only one. 

After .1964 due to the tireless attem. 
pts made by MES and some other Muslim 
organizations the number of colleges 
under Muslim management could Be rai¬ 
sed to 10. With the help of these colleges 
the MES could inject a thirst for educat¬ 
ion among the Muslims, and the Muslims 
a‘l over Kerala is now craving for it. But 
it is at this juncture that the Government 
came forward with a blockade. From 
1970 onwards the successive Governme¬ 
nts in Kerala accepted it as a common 
policy that no more colleges should be 
given under the private management. It is 
Muslims who suffered greatly from this 
decision, for other communities have gai¬ 
ned a lot during the past years. 

As a result of the said policy the 
imbalance between Muslims and other 
communities in the field of education and 
every other sphere connected with it rem¬ 
ained as such. The Government s new 
decision, no doubt, has resulted from its 
deep concern over this imbalance which 
would continue for ever if the said policy 
■ s not changed. So we would like to call 
■t a wise decision. 

Some political leaders, however, have 
come forward to criticize the Governme¬ 
nt's decision on the grounds that it would 
make room for corruption. There may find 
some. Negligible errors and mistakes 
here and there, but to criticize the colleges 
in the private sector as whole and to 
demand the denial of new colleges under 
private managements on these grounds 
can not be called a wise approach. The 
public life has become increasingly cor¬ 
rupt. Political leaders and Ministers allege 
each other to be corrupt and selfish. But 
nobody will find it a wise and sensible 
move to overthrow ourjpresent democratic 
set up. 


; EbrrfmiAL: 
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The so called criticizers should not shut 
their eyes aga'nst the proven fact that it is 
the colleges under private man¬ 
agements that are run Successf¬ 
ully the private managements are 
been and alert to provide their institu¬ 
tions with all sorts of amenities required 1 
They try to maintain discipline, which is 
of utmost importance in a educational 
institution, as far as possible. When 
coming to government colleges most of 
them are suffering from some or other 
kinds of defects and ailments. Dearth of 
teachers is a common defect. Besides' 
most of them do not have sufficient 
building facilities and adequate supply of 
furniture. Some colleges are conducting 
Science courses without having a labora¬ 


tory. Malappuram Government college 
is an example. Here the science students 
have to go to Government Arts and Science 
College, Calicut for doing their practical. 
No such inadequacy or defect can be 
pointed out in a private college. 

So we request those criticizers to 
change their hostile . attitude towards 
colleges in the private sector, and to 
extend their whole-hearted cooperation 
towards the State Governments nefw 
decision, keeping in view the feet that 
everybody should get ample opportunities 
for advancement. We once again express 
our extream delight over the Governrber t 
new decision, &nd hope that the required 
steps will be raken by those concerned 
without any delay, 
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Andhra MES Leaders Visit Calicut 


A delegation of the Andhra Pradesh 
Muslim Educational Society consisting of 
Meime. Asif Pasha, (Ex. Minister and 
President of APMES) M. A. Ahmed 
(Secretary APMES) Mohamed Afsal- 
khan, Sheik QuIamHusani, Mazfarul Haq 
OuBditi and Muneer (Professor osmania 
university) arrived at calicut by the West 
coast Express on Monday the 21st April 
1980. They were received at the Railway 
station by Dr. M. A. Abdulla, Advocate 
N. Ahmed ,koya and others. 

The main purpose of the visit of the 
leaders of Andhra was to study the patt¬ 
ern of the working of the M E S in Kerala 
» and to make a representation to Dr. P. K. 
Abdul Gaffoor, President of the All India 
Muslim Educational Society. In the mor¬ 
ning they visited the M E S Hostel, the 
offices of the voice of Islam, MES central 
Committie etc. The activities carried on 
toy the central commltee of the kerala 

fiES Were explained to them. After that 
they went to see the M E S College for 
women and the Hostel >un by the LadiBs 
wing of the MES for working women. 

Principal of the M E S college for 
Women and the Matron of the MES Hos- 
fW for working women explained to them 
Thb Workmg of the College and Hostel. 
If« ; ttw evening they vieited the J. D. T. 
Islam orphanage at Marikunnu. They 
saw the Inmetee of; die orphanage-with 

i 1. 


boys and girls having their evening tea at 
tha Dining Hall. Mr. P. T. Hamza koya, 
took them round the institution and sho¬ 
wed the working of powerloom section, 
printing, book binding, carpentry w ing, 
I. T. C. sections etc. 

A dinner was held at Hotel Alakapuri 
at 8.30, P.M in honour of the distinguished 
guests by the workers of the MES, Cali¬ 
cut. Dr, P.K. Abdul Ghafoor presided over 
the dinner meeting and explained the 
activities of the M E S in Kerala. Adv. 
N. Ahmed koya introduced the guests to 
the audience. Messrs: Asif pasha and 
M. A. Ahamed (President and secretary of 
APMES) spoke an the occassiom 
Dr. M A. Abdulla proposed the vote of 
thanks. 

» ort 22.4.80 they left calicut to 
Mambad to visit the M E S Mambad coll¬ 
ege. Professor C. A. Abdul salam received 
the leaders of Andhra at Mambad College 
and took them round the institution. They 
saw the Library, Laborataries etc. In the 
evening they visited the Nilambur forest 
and saw the oldest teak plants in the 
world planted in the year 1846. They also 
saw the feeding of the elephants at Ned- 
ungayam. The delegation left calicut at 
12.30, a.m by west coa t express to 
Madras. 
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MMM FLA US 

The stats executive of Kerala MES 
which met « Calicut on 4th May 1980, 
has decided to .start four arts and science 
colleges, and one (aw college, The arts 
and science colleges will be at Alwaye 
(Ernakulam DT), Erumeli (kottayam Dt), 
Kaniyapuram (Trivandrum Dt) and Valan- 
cherry (Malappuram Ot), and the law 
College will be at Alleppey. 

Lands for these have already been 
acquired and sanction from the Govern¬ 
ment will now be no problem as it has 
recently decided in favour of allowing new 
colleges in the private sector according to 
to Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, President, 
AIMES and P. K. Shamsuddeen' Vice- 
President, Keraja, MES. 

They told newsmen here that theMES, 
which has 600 youth wing units would 
raise the number to 1000. Each unit would 
be assisted to start a library, information 
centre, nursery school small scale unit- 
adult education centre and industrial 
training centre. 

A planning board has been constit¬ 
uted with Mr. P. K. Abdulla as chairman 
and Prof. C. A. Abdul salam as,convener 
to look after the implementation or the 
schemes within the stipulated time. Mes¬ 
srs Dr. Ghafoor, T. O. Abdulla, E. A. 
Samad, K. M. Mohammed Ali and T. K. 
Kuttyammo are the other board members. 

MES has also plan to set up cultural 
centres in all districts for men and women 
separately. Dr Ghafoor and Mr Sham- 
sudeen said and added that works were 
already progressing at Tellicherry and 
Ernakulam in this respect. 

The meeting has nominated Messrs 
K. S. Abdulla, N. N. Khalid Hajee (Canna- 
nore), N. Ahmed Koya, M. V. All Koya, 
P. f. Aboobacker koya (Calicut), P. V. 
Ummer Kutty Hajee (Malappuram), Prof. 
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K. I. Mohammed Kutty (Paighat) and 
L Shahul Hamsed (Quilon) to the state 
executive. Besides the following 18 mem¬ 
bers have been nominated as special in¬ 
vitees:' M. T. Musthafa, P, Musthafa, 
N. Usman (Cannanore). P. S. Kunhi Koya. 
M. V. Mohammed , Dr. Imbichi Mammi 
C. P. Hassan Koya (Calicut) Dr. Ali Kutty 
prof. A.V. Moideen kutty (Malappuram) 
A.P. Usman, Hamsa ,Kutty Hajee(palg- 
hat). K. A. Mohammed Rasheed, K.A. 
Rasheed (Trichur), A.M. Abdul Rpsheed 
(Alleppey), M.S. Qasim (Trivandrum)' 
Hassan Rawuthar, C.P.A. Yusuf and 
T.A. Abdul Razak Hajee (Kottayam). 





i . 

Dr. Nasser Bin Ali 
Left for Libya 

Dr. Nasser Bin Ali, Secretary, 
AIMES islamic Cultural Centre, Gulbarga 
and member of the AIMES Executive 
committee was given a warm sendoff by 
the members of the cultural cent#© on the 
eve of his departure to Libya for a study* 
cum-s ervice tour. 
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Csa Parnl-Uloom Madrassa Education Systems 

Bear Improvement 

Dr. Adam Usman Shaikh I. A. s. (Retd). 

(Ex. Education Secretary to Government of Maharashtra, Bombay. & 
chairman, Shad Adam Shaikh Trust ) „ 


The Muslim theological Institutes 
or Darul-Ulooms, particularly in India 
have been imparting many-sided educ¬ 
ation in theory and practice of religion 
and modes and methods of Islamic 
philosophy, law, rituals, modes of thin¬ 
king and belief. One cannot therefore 
question on religious grounds the system 
adopted by any one of these Islamic 
Seminaries. Their curricula and syllabi, 
discipline and overall nurturing of peo¬ 
ple prepared in about fourteen years 
time for the highest degree of Alim 
fazils does not leave much to be added 
by way of theological religious knowle¬ 
dge and discipline. 

These people are started on the 
theological course perhaps when they 
have finished six to seven standard? 
vernacular education. They are in the 
second stage of development of their 
l.CL and beyond which gets perfected 
between the ages of one to seven and 
seven to fourteen respectively. Muslim 
Children generally have adverse home 
background and socioeconomic condit¬ 
ions, not to speak of the Schools and 
the primary school education generally 
which stunts and mutilates the children^ 


minds and methods of acquiring not 
only the three Rs. but their education 
as such. Moreover the children com® 
to these institutions mostly from Muslim 
Madrasaas and Schools run with the 
help of the Ustads or Imams who are 
themselves mot qulified to teach as 
they are not experts in teaching methods. 
The result is that these traditionally 
brought up childreh do not start with 
a good foundation for secondary and 
Higher Secondary Education- 

It is obvious that 50 or 60 thousand 
or more Madrasaas which are said to 
be imparting such Nursery education 
particularly to poor Muslim families all 
over th9 length and breadth of India 
with its five lakhs and seventy five 
thousand villages for rendering element¬ 
ary services no doubt but they are doing 
it very inefficiently in most cases. 

The Imams and teachers from tra¬ 
ditional Muslim Seminaries and schools 
have not been given any initiation in 
teaching methods and preparation and 
use of educational aids so as to make 
the pupils grasp essential subjects and 



tools of training suchr as language, 
mathematics and so On in a manner to 
he prepared to absorb higher education. 
Today the 'real flood teacher and school 
prepares children in methods of self- 
education and self absorption of knowl¬ 
edge from their environment and edu¬ 
cational material speed outside and in 
side the schools. Poor children going 
to Madrasaas and Seminaries are denied 
these facilities as much and even more 
than their untrained teachers. 

Without labouring this point further 
it appears necessary to take steps:— 

To improve the Madrasaas and Sem¬ 
inaries by including some of the excluded 
subjects of Science and modern Europ¬ 
ean languages and new ideas which are 
the result of the current explosion of kno¬ 
wledge. This will enable them to keep 
abreast of happenings in the world. This 
will arm them to face problems and peo¬ 
ple of all sorfs for tablique. It is essential 
for them to know modern methods and 
teaching aids and experiments in educa¬ 
tional technology and methods. They 
should be well prepared to impart knowl¬ 
edge to children adults and adolesants 
amongltheir audiance. This a fully trained 
and disciplined and devoted teacher 
with a B. Ed. Degree or D. Ed, Diploma 
only could do. 

There should also be some kind of 
system of inspection and correction o 
Madrassa teachers & Imams of the Mos¬ 
ques so that they can improve while on 
their job of teaching and preaching. This 
is suggested to improve their effic iency 
and secure better effect and superior res¬ 
ults both in Muslim schools and Society. 

Books are valuable for the Madrassa 
teachers as well as for the Imams. Their 
books of Khutbas, Waaz and teaching 
must be whetted by the Seminary experts 
and printed with their approval’ 
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Otherwise there is a tendency to pass 
muster anything that appear in Persian 
and/ or Arabic and even in Urdu as 
Khutbas or Waaz or sctiooj lessons. 

It seems obvious to start in each 
seminary or Darul-Ufoom a teacher train¬ 
ing college equal to the level of departm¬ 
ental teacher training certificate course 
and even up to the level of Bachelor as 
Degree courses in education, besides 
holding orientation and refresher courses, 
for these Maulavies and teachers from to 
time totimeThe current courses in training 
colleges of various states with necessary 
modifications and adaptations can serve 
the purpose of preparing a suitable cour¬ 
se for the Darul-Ulooms and imparing it 
To the people who grow up to the Maul¬ 
avies or get Alim Fazil degree certificates 
of the Darul-Ulooms it would be proper 
to suggest that a teaching technology 
course should be dovetailed into the 
syllabus of the Maulavi, Alim Fazil cour¬ 
ses of these students of divinity just as 
Christian Seminaries are doing for many 
years past. 

This will secure recognition for their 
courses for service in the States and 
local bodies teachning institutions. This 
may increase job opportunities for Mau¬ 
lavies and also increase their influence 
on the Muslims and others in Society 
just as Christian padiries and teachers 
wield. 

It may also be of advantage to start 
Industrial Training Institute courses inside 
the Seminary so that Maulavies and 
Alim Fazils acquire side by side a 
technical skill to support their families 
by part time avocation instead of depen¬ 
ding on the pittance that the bereft 
Muslim community in small villages and 
poor mohallas can afford to give them. 

Hence the need for a three pronged 
apprbach to seminary education. I .would 
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Suggest #0% theological, 15% Technical 
and 16% Teaching Technological 
contents in all the syllabii at the Darul- 
Ulooms. This will give them both depth 
and dimension and certainly improve 
t heir utility. 

| 

The foundation education of Muslim 
ohildren, boys as well as girjs in Madra- 
saas and Darul-Ulooms must also be im¬ 
proved. Courses and methods of teach¬ 
ing followed in these ad-hoc institutions 
must be revised and made more effective. 
In this connection, the revised syllabi 
prepared by a Committee of learned Ule- 
ma 4 of India, under the auspices of the 
the Central Wakf Council of India, must 
be put in practice all over India were nec. 
essary revised text Book must be p epa- 

red, printed and distributed all over the 
country. 


besides, the children, 80% S4usHm 

population of India is absolutely illiterate 
Particularly the Muslim mothers are vtwy 
ignorant and illiterate in the sense that 
they had no formal education in any 
language as well as in the H6ly Quran or 

Hadis. It is essential that jn Muslim Mad- 
rasaas, Mosque and Seminaries special 
attention is paid to Adult Literacy. Proper 
afternoon classes should be set up for 
Muslim mothers and sisters as well as 
adolescent males to impart to them both 
mother-tongue literacy and Islamic pray¬ 
ers, beliefs Hadis and the Quran. The 
large body of Muslims setting on Tablique 
in villages and mohallas must also them 
selves be properly trained if Islam is to be 
promulgated truly and Well. 


* 

Foundation Laid For MES Hospital 


Laying the founation for the MES' 
new Medical Mission 'Hospital in 

Kannanalloor, Quilon, Dr. P. K. Abdul 
Gfwfoor, President, AIMES, wanted the 
yflWlth to take more interest in the educa¬ 
tional and cultural fields. 

V,ii *■' 

Mr. A. AbdUl salam, MES District 
youthf|ijmg president, presided. Messrs. 

*0 


A. Abdul Rahim, secretary, Kerala MES, 
E. A, Samad, pesident, Kerala MES youth 
wing, P.RJayachandran, Nedumpana Pan- 
Chayat president, Sasidharan Pillai, P. 
Janardanan Pillai and Pallimon Sukumaran 
Onythan Spoke. Earlier, Mr. Abdul 
Salem welcomed the gathering. 
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Duty of a Sovereign 


To be charitable and kind 
Is the glory of the throne 
Remember, 0 Suleiman, 

And make of these qualities your crown. > 
In counting your subjects 
To make them happy, 

Do not ihink t-> be better 

Than the feast of them 

And know that many of them 

Are better than yourself 

Every man is a brother 

And as a brother you must love him. 

For a true Muslim, 0 Suleiman, 

This precept is sacred. 

As soon as you conceive a wise idea 
Act upon it with an invincible face. 

Protect the good and be terrible 
To the evildoers 
To be tyrannical 
Is to be a Tatar Khan 
And not a sultan. 

Not to act at all 
Is a guilt as serious 
As to do evil. 

The king who sleeps on his throne 
Is similar to the brutes. 

As the fate of the universe 
Is in our hands. 

We should strive 
To deserve 

The respect and the love of man. 


Suleiman the Magnificent 
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(Countiuued from last issue) 

After him we had the politically weak 
Talfa Kinglets who spread culture 
to the provincial capitals just as 
the capitals of Latin America like Lima, 
Mexico City and Buenos Aires have vied 
with each other during this past century. 
Latin America might indeed be called tire 
Taifa republics, in another lesson gleaned 
from Iberian peninsular history. With this 
release from a central, restraining power, 
all these capitals, those in Xl-sentuiy 
Spain and the recent ones in XlX-and XX 
century America, outvied one another and 
achieved a small measure of greatness. 

Moreover the Spanish Muslims had 
indulged too freely in wine, women and 
song, at their edge of empire, which is 
always dangerous. The poems of Ibn- 
Quaman in the XII century when hetook 
his melodies and loose habits to the str¬ 
eet in order to earn a living after the 
Murabit rulers had refused to understand 
his songs, reveal his busy yet decadent 
life under this dynasty. Ibn-Quzman was 
a clever rascal with much greater interest 
in life and sex than most of the later 
picaros who partially resemble him. There 
is a need to explain this decadence clea¬ 
rly, and not use Arabic words and jargon 
merely to impress outsiders. 

There is still another reason why the 
Spanish Arabs lost out. They had been 
tolerant and perhaps permitted too many 
non-Muslims to share control, just as the 
Lebanese have become latter day traitors 
in the Levant. In the nine centuries the 
Muslims lived in Spain they became Spa¬ 
niards and refute the legend that Spain 


i r ' 

was always Catholic. This ignorance 
keeps Spaniards today from moving for? 
ward, and it breeds their civil wars 
Church and state have always been hard 
to rebel against in Christian Spain, so the 
latter day Spaniard's spirit of revolt has 
turned inward against society itself, and 
this has bred the "don juan" complex. In 
the home land, this represents the enter- 
nal adolescent who shirks his duties as 
man; while conversely in the former Spa¬ 
nish colonies in Latin America, it has bred 
the bragging macho were wretched street 
waifs and even grown men called pelados 
in Mexico, chinos de al calls in Colom¬ 
bia and rotos in chile, have literally been 
’peeled' or 'broken' from birth, because 
society offers them so little to give them 
any dignity as men. This is a far cry from 
the essentially noble figure of the aver¬ 
age Muslim. 

In 1610 the Muslims were expelled 
from the eastern kingdom of Aragon, 
after the Granadines had fought to vali¬ 
antly in their hopeless Alpujarras wars. 
These last Muslim muhajirin or refugees 
sailed mostly for towns like Testojr 
and Zagwan in Tunisa, and for the cap¬ 
ital of Tunis itself under pathetic circ. 
umstances, although some of them pas¬ 
sed over the Pyrenees into France, 
because their towns in north eastern 
Spain often lay near those mountains. 
The Reformation was breading protest- 
ants them, and St. Bartholomew and 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
had not yet set a pall on religious fre¬ 
edom in France. This applied particularly 
to Navarre .whose queen favoured relig¬ 
ious freedom. 
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The gradual exile of the Spanish 
Muslims over, the centuries resulted in 
ane#ra©ecMnary re'tnement in North Afr¬ 
ican manners and architecture whereby 
Andalusia is remembered as their Firdaws 
al-Mafqud or 'paradise Lost' a silver age 
in the history of mankind, some even 
crossed the Atlantic to Mexico and other 
overseas colonies: the city council of 
Mexico passed ordinances in the early 
XVII century restrictiding the guild pri¬ 
vileges of these workmen, despite the 
magnificent buildings they constructed 
and decorated where no stress was 
given to saint and images as they filled 
ongoing space on walls and floors so 
the mind could contemplate God Alone 
Tn His Oneness and infinity. Tiles, 
wrought-iron grills and delicate wood 
work and • cabinets are the crafts 
that reflect this! art now in the hands 
of their Mestizo descendants. In the 
New world, since they could not bring 
their wives with them, these Mudejar 
artesansas they were called, intermarred 
with Indian women, so their crafts have 
been perpetuated to this day by Mestizo 
or half-blood workmen in Medico, Gua- 
temal, Cuba, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia 
and other Latin American countries;but 
after three or four centuries they no longer 
retain their Islamic faith. 

Most of our information on this 
subject has been journalism and folk¬ 
lore rather than the writing of history. 
We become tired of hearing this anti- 
fslamic propaganda in newspaper and 
on television, especially about Islam in 
Iran in recent months. The Dutchman 
Db*y was obsessed with calling native 
Spanish Muslims "renegades - ' and this 
prejudice vitiate* the whole first part of 
his history of early Muslim Spain, Levi 
Provencal followed him in his study of 
the eftrJy Umayyad period, so except 
for fresh interpretations, these historians 
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have exhausted the first three centuries 
between them. The same over-emphasis 
has happened with the faH of Qranwfe, 
which was a tiny kingdom towards the 
end, just the three provinces of Almeria* 
Granada and Malaga. More work is 
needed on the Mudejar remnants in 
Castile, Aragon *and around. Valencia, 
where agriculture flourished. 

Other names be mentioned, many 
of whom have been venerable scholars 
like Julian Revera. Claudio Sanchez 
Albornoz, after his first splendid volume 
of La Espana musulmana, was afraid to 
continue with what he had discovered 
in this field. Americo Castro tried to 
describe the spiritual agony that went 
on during the centuries, and is the most 
evocative. Edwin Hole's feat, without 
knowing either Spanish or Arabic, shows 
the power of this romanticism. Garcia 
Gomez has dominated the filed in Spain 
for some decades now, just as professor 
Hitti did this at princeton. 

The Arabs are romantic too', and 
ignorant of this aspect of their own hist¬ 
ory. Thus if we or they wish to revive 
knowledge of a silver age in mankind's 
history, they must do much work. Ongo¬ 
ing research is needed to interpret thie. 
Abdullah Enan in Egypt is almost the sole 
explorer in this field. Yet great folklore 
has grow i up around this struggle- 

The Spanish people themselves are 
great, with their songs and humour, and 
their keen sense of justice and kindness, 
despite the prejudice that the Spanish 
state and church have tried to inculcate 
in them. All this heritage is left in their 
music and architecture, even in the sim¬ 
plest house with its artistic tilework and 
airconditioned patios with no need of 
fuel to cool them. Islamic Spain repres¬ 
ents indeed the day of Spain's greatest 
glory. 

, Voice of Islam 
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A. P. Unit M. E, S, Activities 




A brief report of the activities ot 
A I M E S (AP Unit) for the year 1979-90 
•s presented as under. 

The activities of the unit have been 
conducted under diverse heads and can 
be ctessified as follows: 

1) Building up of the Organisation 
2) Coordination among Educational 
Institutions 3) Identification of factors 
for upgrading the educational standards 
of Muslim ma n a g e d institutions 

4) Representations to the Government 
and Semi - Government Institutions 

5) Contacts with Muslim Educational 
Institutions and public relations 6) Mem¬ 
bership drive and mobilisation of local 
resources 7) Scholarships. 

All India Muslim Educational Society 
A.P. Unit during the period of about 10 
months held four meetings of its Execu¬ 
tive Committee, The minutes of each 
executive meeting was sent to the Centre. 

A systematic attempt was made to 
introduce the Society's unit afresh and to 
Communicate its aims, objects and pro¬ 
grammes, leaflets in English and Urudu 
were distributed on a wide scale. The 
judgements of the Supreme Court on the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
minority educational institutions have 
been sent to all Muslim Institutions and 
dignitaries in the city. 

There is a multitude of educat'onal 
institutions managed -by the Muslims in 
Hyderbad. As these institutions did not 


present a united front and spoke with 
different voices, they were not able to 
create any impact on the authorities. 
Therefore, a federation af Muslim Mana- 
ged Educational Institutions of the city 
has been formed to create a united forum 
of all these institutions. 

Its objectives are: (a) Co-ordination 
among the activities of various member 
Institutions, (b) Introduction of common 
syllabus, common examination Papers, 
lesson plans and year plans, (c) Transfer 
of teachers from one Institution to the 
other, (d) Creation of Teacher's mutual 
benefit fund, (e) Common Press for Pri¬ 
nting of examination papers, (f) Establi¬ 
shment of book banks. Text book libYar- 
ies and the like, (g) Appointment of an 
Inspector of Schools by the Society to 
look after the academic side of the insti¬ 
tutions, (h) Formation of Children's club, 
teachers club, (i) Audio visual educatio¬ 
nal theatres, (j) Organisation of teachers 
camp and educational tours for the bene¬ 
fit of the students and the staff. 

The federation of these institutions is 
affiliated to the M, E. S. and the members 
of our executive have been placed in 
charge of the affairs of these institutions 
as the President and the Secretary. 

No sphere of national life is assacro- 
scent as education and yet by a cruel 
irony it is this very sphere in our country 
which has been exposed to so muchpill- 
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ory and vitiation and has bacome the sub¬ 
ject of political tinkering and interminable 
experimentation. A major casualty of all 
this developments has bean the quality 
of education, The Unit has adopted the 
following measures to improve the situa¬ 
tion. 

a) Efficiency- cum-suitabilily tests of 
teachers of schools affiliated to M.E.S. 
have been conducted to save the teachi¬ 
ng profession from becoming a refuge of 
people rejected or found uplift for other 
professions. 

b) Pupils and Parents, the victims of 
this educational degradation have been 
consulted in finding the solution. 

c) Heads of the Institutions, experts in 
subjects have also been consulted to 
suggest remedies for this malaise. 

d) It is decided to call for a consultive 


meeting of educationists, the elite and 
parents to discuss and evolve suitable and 
effective measures to bring about an over¬ 
all development of the standard of educ¬ 
ational in the schools managed by Mus¬ 
lims. 

The education department of the 
D.E.O. were moved several times on edu¬ 
cational matters of our Millat. Important 
among thece &re : 

a) The Minister for technical education 
A. P. was addressed about the discrimi¬ 
natory practice in reserving 50% seats 
for local candidates in polytechnic colle¬ 
ges in the di tricts and neglecting a 
similar procedure at Hyderabad where a 
large bulk of the muslim population resi¬ 
des. The Society has also requested the 
government to open two Polytechnic 


Good news to visitors to Madras 

stay at: 
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Delicious food will be served from the canteen run by hostel inmates 

* 
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tofteges In lha old city. 

b) Shri B. Shankar Anand, Hon, Miqls- 
tar for Education, Government of fndla 
was addressed for preserving not only 
the minority character of Aligarh Muslim 
University but also the minority character 
of other Minority Institutions in the 
country. 

c) The state and Central Governments 
were addressed for the establishment of 
an autonomous Education Board for Min¬ 
orities and an amendment to the article 
30(1) of the Constitution by the inclus¬ 
ion of the word "autonomous ' at a 
proper place to give the correct 
interpretation of the right to administer 
the educational institutions 

d) The state Government was addr¬ 
essed to provide safeguards to the 
Minority Educational Institutions through 
legislation. The A.P. Education Bill of 
1976 had given no regard to these 
safe guards. The Society strongly repre¬ 
sented and insisted on the gove¬ 
rnment to incorporate the Consti¬ 
tutional right of the minorities in the 
Educational Bill. It is a matter 
of satisfaction that the Government has 
taken a note of the Society's represent¬ 
ation and the A.P. Education Bill of 
1979 has not only beer specifically 
defined minority educational institution 
from the application of certain sections. 
The Society shares this achievement 
of fundamental and long term importance 
The above Bill of 1979 still contains 
certain sections which enroach upon 
the absolute and unrestricted rights of 
minoritiet enshrined in the Article 30 (l) 
of the Constitution of lndia,lt is proposed 
to make another representation to the 
Government as early as possible . 

e) Representation before the Gover¬ 
nment and the Minority Commission 


were made to ensure that teacher can. 
didates with Arabic as their second 
language are also admitted to the B.Ed 
Courts. The Representation was succe¬ 
ssful. 

t) The Government was requested to 
start a S.G.B.T, Centre in Urdu Medium 
in Hyderbad city also, since govern¬ 
ment has decided to^terminate unqualifed 
teachers after April, 1980. 

g) Since the Government proposed to 
open sixty non formal Educational Centres 
in the State, the Society has called for 
details of this scheme from the Director, 
State Council of Research and Training. 

h) The Minister for Muslim Wakfs, 
Andhra Pradesh has been requested to 
to allot wakf land on lease to the follo¬ 
wing projects of the Society: 

1. Islamic Cultural Centre (2) Resi¬ 
dential School for the Muslims (3) Colle¬ 
ge of Petroleum and Technology. 

The request of the Society to the 
Wakf Board lias not yielded any response 
so far. 

Representation before the 
Minority Commission. 

The State cannot make any law which 
is ultra vires of the Constitution. No part 
of the management of the minority Insti¬ 
tution can be taken away by the State 
either by a statue or by an executive 
action. Any interference by the State 
with the management of the affairs 
of the minority Institution is a clear 
violation of the guarantees provided under 
the Constitution. But attempts are being 
made by some states to make in roads into 
the rights of the Supreme Court. 
They are attempting either to take 
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away the rights or to dilute rights. 

a) The Society fasts proud that it has 
utilised the minorities comission in the 
State and was the first Muslim organ¬ 
isation to develop contacts with the 
body, end to present a detailed memo¬ 
randum highlighting certain educational 
problems of the Muslim minority. 

b) The Society in its efforts to safeg¬ 
uards the Constitutional rights of the 
minorities, addressed the chairman, 
Minorities Commission for recommend¬ 
ing amendment in A.P, Educational 
Rules as the existing rules enraoch 
up6n the right of minorities to establish 
and administer educational institutions 
of their choice. 


•) The Minority Commission wee-tid-a 
uested to conduct a survey by forming 
a minority study project to gatherdata 
on the Income level, literary percentafgd, 
occupational pattern, industrial potential, 
employment position etc. of the Muslims 
so that, suitable schemes may betaken 

up on the basis of the data collected, 

I am happy to communicate that the 
response was positive end the Commi¬ 
ssion has contacted the Census depar- 
tment to work out a project. 

d) The Chairman, Minority commission 
was addressed to recommend for making 
a special provision under Article 15(4) 
and 16(4) of the Constitution for the 
advancement of Muslim Minority, which 
is not adequately represented in services 
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courses, not on the basis 
MSflitP privileges conferred 10 the ''Back¬ 
ward Class” but by creating a special cat¬ 
egory to be called as "Under-Privileged 

Cf&sS" so as to spare the sentiments of 
the - Muslims. 

(O ' With a view to make the existing 
system of educational more comprehen¬ 
sive and broad-based and to strengthen 
and upgrades the muslim managed colle¬ 
ges, the Principal and the Secretary of 
the Anwaruf-Uloom College was addres¬ 
sed to introduce the following courses in 
Anwarul-Uloom College from the next 
year. 

a> Post graduate courses in Science 

b) Starting a new combination in grad¬ 
uation with B. A. (Education) as one of 
the subject 

c) Coaching classes for I. A. 1 S., and 
other state and central services; 

d) Coaching classes for A. M. I. E. I . T. I.- 
C. A. and Cost Accounting and Computer 
Programming. 

But it is gathered that paucity of funds is 
the main difficulty for the management 
to start the courses. 

(ii) The Secretary of Anwarul-Uloom 
College was addressed on the issue of 
Gra'nt-in-aid and the Society offered its 
good offices in negotiating the case with 
the Government. 

Gifts and Donations to the 
Society: 

(a) Jb. Ameerulla Khan Sahab and his 
mother were kind enough to offer a 
piece'of land with an attached smaii 
old hbtlse v spread over 637.44 sq.metres 
at Muetaidpura as a gift to the Unit. 

Portrrtghtfy 


The society has acquired possession 
of the land and Janab Afzal Khan 
sahib who was entrusted with the work 
of, completing the necessary formalities 
of the gifted property, end to suggest 
a suitable plan for the better utilisation 
of the said property, has forwarded a 
detailed scheme of an ITI and the 
programme is in the offing. I take this 
opportunity to place on record ourgrati- 
tude for the kind and noble gesture 
of Janab Ameruila Khan Saheb and 
his mother. 

b) Mrs. Abidunnisa Syed Ali has given 
writing her willingness to donate about 
864 sqr. yards of land including a pbrt 
of the building at Somajiguda with the 
condition that other part of the building 
and the open land attached to it to be 
purchased by the Society for seven 
lakhs of rupees. If the deal is completed 
a College of Education and an ITI can 
come up on this land and building. 

Study Circle: 

The Study Circle of the Society has 
so far organised 4 extension lecturers 
followed by discussions. 

1. Janab Asghar Hussain saheb, Educa 
tional Planner in the U. N. spoke on 
educational planning in developing coun¬ 
tries with special preference to Muslim 
nations. Later an article based on the tdflc 
appeared in the Sias&t daily. 

2, Janab Asif Pasha Saheb, President 
of the State Unit of the Society and 
Dr. Abdul Aleam spqke on "The relation¬ 
ship between the Minister and the Civil 
Servant". 

* 3. Janab G. M Turab Saheb an Official 
in the U.N. gave a talk on "The Minorities 
in the U. S.“. 
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4. His fexcellency Azizutla Zand Consul- 
General of Iran analysed the situation in 
Iran In his talk on "Iran to-day". 

These meetings have promoted a 
dialogue among both the members and 
non members of the Society and an atte¬ 
mpt has been made to educate the Middle 
Class Muslims on topics of profound 
importance. 

Contact with Foreign 
Dignitaries: 

The Malaysian Ambassador was invi¬ 
ted for lunch and this opportunity was 
utilised for the introduction of the M.E.S. 
and a brief appraisal of its activities. 

Outside Contacts: 

1. Contacts have been developed with 
the Islamic Medical Association in New 
Jursey, North American and the Society's 
literature was sent. 

2. Moulana Hameeduddin Aaqil has 
been invited by the M.S.A. and other 
organisations of North America to tour 
the United States. The Moulana Saheb 
who is also an executive member of the 
Society is requested and a paper cotai- 
ning a detailed introduction of the Soc¬ 
iety has been given to Moulana who 
promised to introduce MES and its 
activities in his speeches during a tour 
of two and half months. 


Service Agencies: 

a) The Society is taking up the medica 1 
check up of students studying in schools 


affiliated to the Society. An immunisation 
Camp is also proposed in the month of 
May, 1980. 

b) The Scheme of Mosque based libra- 
aries with literature available on trades 
and professions and simple books on 
Islam has been taken up and the first 
library will be started in the local mosque 
shortly. 

c) Guidance and Counselling Commi¬ 
ttee is formed to provide proper guidance 
to students. 

d) A book bank is formed and the 
work is entrusted to one of the office 
bearers who will submit a detailed report 
after the completion of one year. 

e) Answers of the Model Papers of 
Intermediate (Chemistry) were cyclos- 
tyled and distributed freely to Muslim 
students. 

a) The membership drive of the Society 
has been slow and it has to be geared 
up. So far 41 members and 10 life mem¬ 
bers have been enrolled during this year, 
institutional membership is though small 
at present but it is likely that every mus- 
lim institution will accept our members¬ 
hip. This state of affairs calls for the 
urgent and immediate attention of all the 
members of the Society to lunch a memb¬ 
ership drive for making the Society more 
representative and broad-based. 

b) Muslim managed Colleges have been 
requested to send a list of five devoted 
and dedicated teachers for enlisting them 
as honorary members of the Society. 

c) Some elites of the Muslim Millat 
have been inducted in the executive 
committee, and it is expected that by 
gmce of Allah these members wiJJ be 
very useful to the Society. 
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To mobilise the local resources, a 
Milfat Educational fund was resolved to 
be Jastltoted with the object of fulfilling 
the aims and objects. of the Society, 
Percentages shall be proportioned for the 
utilisation of the fund for opening new 
schools, improvement of thej existing 
schools, financial assistance to the poor 
and needy students etc., 

A Committee is proposed to be for¬ 
med to work out the details for the 
scheme and utilisation of the MMIat edu¬ 
cational Fund. Janab Vizarat Ali Pasha 
Saheb founder of Toor Baitui W.aal a 
voluntary organisation of Muslims, has 
assured his co-operation in this regard. 

During the year 1979-80 Scholarsh¬ 
ips could not be distributed among the 
students since the Centre has not given 
funds to this Unit 

Future Plans: 

These are some of the modest achi¬ 
evements of the Society. There is howe¬ 
ver no room for complacency as much 
more remains to be done than what has 
been done so far. 

A brief outline of our proposed pro¬ 
jects and schemes is given as under: 

1. Establishment of a Muslim Resident¬ 
ial Grammar School. It is a long felt need 
pf the upper class Muslims in and outside 
the country whose children are exposed 
to an alien culture particularly, in foreign 
countries. Even in our own country, our 
children are systematically being weaned 
away from our culture in public and Miss¬ 
ion Schools. Indian Muslims in America 
are prepared to send their children to a 
Muslim Grammar School to preserve their 
cultural identity, if the high excellence or 
education is maintained and religious 
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education Is ' integrated with cbhieiripot 
ary knowledge in a mgit bWanded way. 

(Separate Scheme for our own 'Gli¬ 
mmer School is appended) 

V ’ ’* ,V*' 'jf 

2. Establishment of a Muslim college. 
of Education end a Teacher* 'Training 
School (A separate note is appended 
in this connection) 

3. Industrial Training lnstitute(Junior 
and Senior Technical Schools) (Separ¬ 
ate note is appended) 

4. Article 28 of the Constitution of 
India provides for religious education 
and mass prayers in schools with the 
consent of the parents concerned In 
case of minor students. The Society 
Proposes to persuade al) Muslim man¬ 
aged institutions to introduce oeeni 
Taleem and mass prayers in their 
premises. 

The Deeni Taleemi Board will look 
into the possibility of an adopting basic 
religious course prepared by Jamia Darul 
Huda and others without goirr'g into 
any controvercies to be taught in all such 
muslim managed schools. 

5. Provision for correspondence In 
religious education under MES after 
matriculation is proposed to be made. 
After successful completion of the course 
certificates will be awarded. 

Impediments in our way: 

The Programmes and Plans of the 
Society may appear to be a little ambiti¬ 
ous, but is should be realised that it is 
the need of the hour, and we can not aff¬ 
ord to do without them. Since we are 
keenly interested in the moral and spiritual 
reorientation of our Millatand consequ¬ 
ently, ingiving a new deaf tcf education# 
we have ventured to embark upon bits 
ambitious programme. At present we are 
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Handicapped by the fact that we have no 
adequate resources-in money or equipm¬ 
ent to implement this programme. Some 
of the impediments are enumerated as 
Under; 

1. Paucity of funds- 2. Absence of imm¬ 
ediate tangible results. 3. Lack of strong 
widely spread cadre of devoted and ded¬ 
icated workers. 4. Existence of too many 
educational Societies without any healthy 
co-ordination. 5. False propaganda agai¬ 
nst M. E. S. through anonymous letters. 

6. Absence of active participation of 
intellectuals in the activities of the Soci¬ 
ety. 7. Our weak propaganda machinery. 

Oar Requirements 

The most imperative needs of this 
Society include; 

1- A well-furnished office for the Soci¬ 
ety. 2. A Muslim Cultural Centre. 

The proposal for the establishment of 
an Islamic Cultural Centre at Hyderbad 
has been pending for long. 

3. Allocation o ? funds for short-term and 
long-term programmes i. e. (i) Muslim 
Grammer School (ii) Teacher training 
college and college of education (iii) Ind¬ 
ustrial training Centre The Schemes 
are separately appended. 

4. Provisions of funds for expanding 
AWVIES District and taluk Units. 

5. Funds for modernising maktabs exi¬ 
sting in the mosques 

6- funds to establish libraries and lab¬ 
oratories to benefit the students under 
non-formal educational schemes. 


7, Funds for children's Club end chi¬ 
ldren's libraries in different parts of the 
cities. 

The AIMES A.P. Unit is fully con¬ 
vinced that education is the key to the 
renaissance of the Muslim Millat and 
no investment is likely to yield greater 
returns than investment in human reso¬ 
urces of which the most important 
componnent is education. 

In the reconstruction of our educ¬ 
ational system we propose to plan our 
own schools and colleges generously 
and imaginatively, and count no cost 
too high to secure for the children of 
the Millat, rich in cultural and practical 
stimuli which would be congenial for 
the development of the personality of . 
a child. 


We have to improve the quality and 
contents of our education and also to 
give technical, practical and religious 
bias to it. 


We wish to make MES a more rep¬ 
resentative organisation of Muslim Millat 
in the field of education and trying its 
best to inculcate the spirit of collective 
struggle. We are confident that the cen¬ 
tre will not leave any stone untrurned 
to release the funds to meet the diffe¬ 
rent pressing needs of the Community 
because we cannot afford to remain 
entrenched behind the persistent excuse 
of financial difficulties. 


May Allah guide us, help us 
and keep us united. 
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ABU Alai -AL-BU83AI1I IBM 
SIMA [AT1CBMMA] - 

-Dr. Nizom Ajmir Mohammed- 


The most illustrious name in Muslim 
medical annals is that of ibn Sina (980- 
1037) called by the Arabs al-Shaykh al- 
Rais (the Shaikh and Prince) of the 
learned (or The Chief Master). In him the 
summit of excellence in Muslim medicine 
was reached. His full name was Abu Ali 
al-Hussain ibn Abdullah ibn Sina, a 
name which has been shortened to 
Avicenna. He was born in a little town 
near Bokhara in Persia and has been 
called with justification, the Prince otthe 
Physicians. Before he was ten years old 
he was a Hafiz, having commited to 
memory the entire Quran. 

In his love for knowledge he studied 
various subjects such as Islamic theology 
philosophy, mathematics, Islamic jurisp¬ 
rudence, astronomy, and logic. When 
in his study of metaphysics he came ac¬ 
ross difficult problems he would leave 
his books, perform his Wudu and enter 
the mosque where he remained in prayer 
until he came up with a solution to his 
problem. Professor Browne says: *'—in 
Avicenna, philospher, physician, poet and 
man of affairs, the so-called arabian 
science culminates, and is, as it were- 
personified." Professor Philip Hitti echoes 
the same view when he says of Avicenna, 
'In this physician, philospher, philologist 
and poet, Arab science culminates and is 
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one might say, incarnated." He was a 
renowned philospher, in which field 
Professor Browne ranks him as equal to 
Aristotle. His works on philosphy in¬ 
clude his Peripatetic masterpiece ''Kitab 
al-Shifa"-Book of Remedy (of the soul), 
considered to be the longest encylopa- 
edia of knowledge ever written by ohe 
man. Avicenna possessed "extraordinary 
intelligence and memory”. 

He eventually turned his attention 
to medicine in which field he achieved a 
great reputation, as is seen by the fact 
that he was appointed as Court Physician 
at the age of eighteen years. As a phy¬ 
sician his influence still lives. His literary 
output was indeed great, and his works 
had a profound effect upon European 
medicine. According to al-Qiffi twentv- 
one major and twenty-four minor works 
have been attributed to Ibn sina; other 
titles swell the number to ninety nine. 
Some of his works were very voluminous 
comprising as many as twenty volumes. 

Hh famous book on medicine is el- 
Qanun fi al-Tibb (The Canon of Medic¬ 
ine) Dr. Max Meyerhof says of this 
book, ''Probably no medical work ever 
written has been so muoh studied end is 
still in current use in the Orient"; This 
book is a singularly complete encyclo- 
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paedla of medicine and surgery. It is 
composed of five books, and is more 
logical and systematic than any of the 
earlier writings on medicine. The main 
division of the Qtrnmis as follows: 

(1) General Principles, including 

Materia Medica. 
' (2) Simple Drugs-arranged alphabe. 

tically 

(3) Diseases of the individual Organs 

-special pathology. 

(4) General diseases. 

(6) Formularly, dealing with medica¬ 
ments end pharmaceutical preparations. 

These divisions are not in themse¬ 
lves self-contained. Thus Book IV deals 
not only with fevers, but also wtth critical 
days, prognosis ulcers, tumours, discloa- 
tions, fractures, toxicology, and surgery, 

In the Qanun, (canon) pulmonary 
tuberculosis is for the first time regarded 
as a contagious disease. It deals with 
drugs, methods of preoaring them and 
their actions. It contains a great deal of 
information outside the scope of the 
modern text book of medicine, in it, ibn 
Sjna gave valuable hints on pblic hea th 
which are still applicable today. He 
commented on how health is affected 
by water supply, climate, bathing, sleep 
and emotional disturbances. He also 
wrote a chapter on care of the aged. He 
gave a corret account of diabetes mell- 
itus and recognised the spread of disease 
by water and soil. His advice on the 
choice of site and construction of resid¬ 
ence is as follows: "In selecting the site 
for residence one should consider (a) 
the soil (b) the altitude of the place (c> 
whether thp site is open or sheltered (d) 
whether the water spppiy^is open or cover¬ 
ed a fid low-lying or exposed to breezes; 
(e). whether the prevailing winds are 


fresh and cool (f) whether or not there 
are seas, lakes, mountains and mines in 
the vicinity; (g) endemic diseases; 
(h) general health of the inhabitants, 
regarding strength, appetite, digestion 
and dietetic habits, and (i) conditipn tjf 
neighbouring houses regarding spaciou¬ 
sness, ventilation and presence of open 
spaces" 

He advised that babies should, as far 
as possible, be fed on mother's milk, as 
fhis is beneficial for the baby, more attr¬ 
active and acceptable to i^s constitution; 
large feeds should be avoided during the 
first few days. Weaning should be slow 
and gradual, care should be taken noito 
overload the stomach. On the treatment 
of constipation in children he says "this 
is treated with a suppository made of 
pure solidified honey or honey mixed with 
a small quantity of wild mint, or plain or 
burnt lily root. He says: Children (from 
the age of four to seven years) should be 
fully attended and supervised regarding 
their behaviour so that they do not 
exceed the limits of moderation. 
Outbursts of violent anger, fear and 
anxiety should be checked. This is best 
ensured by considering the child's nat¬ 
ural desires and inclinations, and keep¬ 
ing in view his aversions. The natural 
aptitudes of the child should be enco¬ 
uraged while the causes of irritation 
removed. This type of training is good 
for body and mind both. The mind is 
benefited because good habits and man¬ 
ners are permanently irlgrained in the 
personality by early training and there 
is an obvious benefit to the body. Just 
as ill behaviour affects the temperament 
and produces various types of imbala¬ 
nces, so too anger produces an unusual 
degree of heat in the body and sorrow 
leads to undue dryness. Similarly map- 
tal lethargy dulls the nervous, end mania/ 
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Acuities end makes the constitution 

6hte»m«lic. ip shot, prppedy balanced 
bibnyipur '» egndMPtive to both phys¬ 
ical end tbbWal Health". \ 
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He wrote a section on instructions 
for travellers, advising on their food, 
end preparation for their journey He 
advised them to guard against drinking 
impure water, water should be purified 
by filtering it repeatedly through porous 
eerthenware, by boiling, and distillation. 
Tb those undertaking a sea voyage, he 
reminded them that vertigo is common 
and that sometirpes there may be nausea 
and vomiting. These are more likely to 
occur in the voyage and afterwards 
disappear automatically. Unless excessive 
nausea, and vomiting should be ignored 
If, bower, vomiting is persistent or 
excesssive, suitable steps should be 
taken. He then suggests preventive 
and therapeutic measures to be taken. 

He says, "The choice between treat¬ 
ing a disease and its symptoms should 
be in favour of disease unless symptoms 
are particularly severe and dominate the 
picture completely" The Canon was acc¬ 
epted in the universities of Europe as the 
most authoritative text book on medicine 
upto the time of the Renaissance. It ecl¬ 
ipsed epd superseed the works of Hipp¬ 
ocrates and Galen. Professor Philip Hitti 
says, "From the 12th to the 17th century 
it served as the chief guide to medical 
science in the West and it is still in occ¬ 
asional use in the Moslem East." Dr. Wil¬ 
liams Oslar in hie book. "The Evolution 
of Medical Science'' says that it has 
remained, "a medicel bibie for a longer 
period than any other work". 

The Canon was translated Into Latin 
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by the Italian translator, Gerard of Cram- 
on* in the twelfth century. The duriand 
- for. this book can be appreciated frgm : 
the fectthat in the fast thirty years of bye 
fifteenth century it went through fifteen 
Latin editions and one Hebrew edition 
and that It was re-issued more then 
twenty times during the sixteenth 
century. These figures do not include 
editions of sections of the book The 
Canon, in its Arabic text, was published 
in Rome in 1-593 and was thus one of the 
earliest Arabic books to see print. It 
was also printed in Arabic 
in 1874 in cairo. In this century an 
English translation of some parts of it 
was published in London. 


Avicenna's book Urjuzah fil-tibb', 
(poem on Medicine), is |an abridgement 
of the medical principles presented in 
the Canon. In this work the principles 
of medicine are Present in rhyming ver¬ 
ses easy to memorize, and physiciane 
were presented with a memonic in the 
form of a poem. "This was translated 
into Latin several times from the 13th 
to the 17th century, under the title 
"Cantica Avicennas"- (ed. with French 
translation by H. Jahier and A. Noure- 
ddine, paris 1 g56, poem de la Medicine 
together with Armengaud de Blaise’s 
Latin translation). Some of Avicenna s 
other works, such as the Book on psyche 
'Relationship of Body and Mind'. origin 
of Grief and the Interpretation of Dreams 
ceuld be an asset to those interested in 
physchosomatic medicine. His book on 
Drugs for the Heart-—-Adwiyat—e-al 
Qaliyya is apparently the first ever wri¬ 
tten book on psycho—pharmacology. Ip 
his book "Msbde wal- Maed" (The 
Book of the Origin and the Return) he 

deals with the possibility of producing 
exceptional psychical phenomena' Re 
was "the first to describe trigeminal 
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neuralgia. He differentiated facial para¬ 
lyse into central and peripheral types. 
He wrote about the pupillary reactions 
to light and described the six motor 
muscles of the eye. He gave an accu¬ 
rate clinical description of meningitis 
and its differential diagnosis". A Cast- 
iglilni says of the Qahun. "The cjarity 
of the clinical histories, the accuracy 
of the therapeutic indications, constructed 
logically and without dangerous exagg¬ 
erations, and the eloquence of his for¬ 
cible style were sufficient to confer on 
this book up to the seventeenth century 
an almost indisputable authority in the 
minds of all physcians of all countries. 
It also led to the Publication of innu- 
merabl commentaries". 

..The first Complete edition of Canon 
was printed at 1473. In 1523 fhe Giunta 
press Published the works of Avicenna 
with comments by the most illustrious 
Italian masters of the period, whoever 
examines these volumes cannot fail ot be 
impressed with the authority that this pri¬ 
nce of Arabian physicians enjoyed in Eur¬ 
ope". Avicenna for the first time advoc¬ 
ated the use of water bed, thereby antici¬ 
pating the use of ..Leitter'stubes," ice- 
bags, and cold sponges of modern times. 

In the prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, Chaucr reminds us thate no doctor 
should be ignorant of Avicenna. "In the 
west several physicians learned Arabic 
for the sake of the works of Ibn Sina. 
The first known influence appears in the 
works of a Dane. Henrik Harpestarreng, 
a royal physician who died in 1244, Am- 


, old of Villehevue, porn at Valence, trahS- 
fated the treatise on the diseases of the 
heart, as well as some of the books of 
al-Kindiand other Arab authors. Some 
surgeons also quoted him as their autho¬ 
rity: willian of Salice to in Italy, and his 
disciple Lanfrance. the founder of surge¬ 
ry in France; Guy cf Chauliac, who died 
in 136S, and whose teaching employed 
Arabic terms and doctrines." The guinea 
worm (Vena Medimesis) was well Known 
to Avicenna. He also described anthrax 
as "Persian fire". 


Avicenna held that the pulmonary 
vessels were double because they had 
a double function to fulfil. Their first 
function was to transport blood to the 
heart and lungs for their nourishment. 
Their second function was to take blood 
to the lungs for aeration, i.e. they had 
both arterial and veinous functions. In 
his Qanun, Avicenna had related an 
account of a spontaneous enterostomy. 
He described hypertrophy of the clitoris, 
and considers amputation (clitoridectomy) 
as the only treatment. 


Just before his death, this great 
Muslim Physician and philosopher 
distributed his wealth to the poor 
and listened to the recitation of the 
Holy Quran. He died in 1037C.E. and 
was buried at Hamadan in Westeru 
Persia. Dr. Max Meyerhof says that 
"Avicenna was one of the greatest sch¬ 
olars of the Islamic world. his infl¬ 

uence on European Medicine has beeu 
overwhelming." 
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Saudi Arabia, Indonesia to 
Cooperate in Agriculture 

Saudi Arabian Agricultu.al Minister 
Abdul Rhman Ibn Abdul Aziz Al-Shaikh 
and his counterpart Prof. Sudarsono Had- 
isputro agreed last week on agricultural 
coperation measures, at Jakarta. 

Sudarsono said Indonesia needs to 
attract foreign investment and can offer 
in return Indonesian forestry, plantations 
fishery and livstock breeding. 

Abdul Rahman said financial’assista- 
nce could take place through internation¬ 
al agencies in which Saudi Arabia has a 
mojor stake, such as the International fund 
for Agricultural Development (IFAD) and 
the Islamic Development Bank. 

S. Arabia steps to check 
Soviet expansion 

Saudi Arabi a will take steps to stop 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and its 
extension to other areas. This has been 
stated by prince Sultan lbn Abdel Aziz, 
Minister of Defence and Aviation of Sau¬ 
di Arabia in an interview published in the 
French weekly magazine "Le Nouvelle 
Observateur'” 

He said that Saudi Arabia wants and 
acts so that Gulf States remain far from 
outside influence, be it Soviet or Ameri¬ 
can. 

i , 

He said the Kingdom watched close¬ 
ly thy Soviet role in Afghanistan, becau¬ 
se it believes that Soviet invasion was 
intended to control strategic positions 
beyond Afghanistan, to parts of the Mid¬ 
dle East area, especially oilrich area in 
which "we have vital intersts and the 


Western wor.d has vital economic 
interests." 

4 Muslims Killed in Fire fight 
in Davao City, Philippines, on March 
26, the Government soldiers killed four 
Muslims in a fire fight that continued for 
more than 24 hours, the military said rec¬ 
ently. 

Col. Federico De Guzman, deputy re¬ 
gional commander of the phillippine Con¬ 
stabulary, said on M-14 rifles, grenades 
and uniforms of the Bangsa Moro Army 
were taken from the slain men's bodies in 
a village near^this southern Philippine city. 

De Guzman, did not say whether 
there were government casualties in the 
incident, which began on March 24 and 
continued overnight. 

9o item agenda for Islamic Conferee 
The agenda of the 11th Islamic Fore¬ 
ign Ministers Conference due to be held 
at Islamabad from May 14 has swelled to 
90 items with the latest addition of 20 
more items, well-informed sources said 
at Islamabad, on March 30. 

One of the noteworthy new items ad¬ 
ded to the agenda is the consideration of 
the willy Brandt Commission's report on 
international economic development 

London Islamic meet 
The London Islamic Meet under the 
aegis of the Islamic Council of ^Europe 
was held at London on April 12. The 
Theme of the 4-day Conference was ''The 
Holy Prophet Mohummed and His Mess¬ 
age”. The Conference is a part of the 
worldwide celebrations of the beginning 
of the 15th century of Hijra. It is to meet 
this need that Muslim must first gain a 
true understanding of the fundamental 
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principles of Islam and the kind of Society 
it seeks to establish. 

Explaining theSigifloanee oflthe Con¬ 
ference Mr. Salem Azzam. Secretary Gen¬ 
eral of the Islamic Council said, "The 
Muslim States attach great importance 
to the welfare of'The Muslim 
Communities in non-Muslim States and 
the present Conference manifests their 
determination to see the Muslim minori¬ 
ties flourish and play a positive role in 
their countries affairs." 

The London Islamic Meet urged 
Muelirft States to adhere to Shariah. The 
Islamic Declaration was made at the ope¬ 
ning session. It said "Political power 
must be exercised with in the frame work 
of the Shariah. It is neither valid nor 
exerciseable except by and on behalf of 
the Community through the process of 
mutual consolation (Shura)" 

The Declaration said that the Objec¬ 
tives of the Islamic Order can be achi¬ 
eved only if, interalia, the Muslim Ummah 
dedicates itself to practising the princi¬ 
ples of Islam at individual and collective 
level. 

Besides laying down the principles 
of state policy, the Declaration also 
Cjpelied in brief outlines of economic, 
educational, social and defence policies 
of Muslim States. 

Simposium on Islamic Jurisprudence 

A symposium on Islamic Jurisprud¬ 
ence was help at Pakistan National Cent¬ 
re, Karachi on 13th April. Dr. lanmul lah 

Khan, the S.G. of the Motamar presided. 
He said that the objectives of Islamic 
Jurisprudence is to practise the principl¬ 
es of Islam at both the individual and co¬ 
llective level*. He added that all powers 
be exercised Within the framework of the 
Quran and Sunnah. As Islam is for all 
times there ere provisions for Ijma and 

IJefcWdWithin the above referred frame- 
work. 


He said that the 


Government has 


sincerely made Shariat Benches to meet 
out Justice according to Islamic lawstwt 
so far it has brought no effective results, 
„ and it need serious revision. 

Prof: Kamal Farooqi said that the 
principles of Islam are above time and 
space. The promulgation of islamic laws 
are only possible when Muslims will 
iron out their differences and Ulema 
will frame code of laws unanimously 
together people conversant with, the 
utility and significance of Islamic laws. 
Barrister Habid-ur- Rehman, also addre¬ 
ssed the meeting. 


Rabitah’s Protest against British Film 


In a cable to the S.G. of the Mota¬ 
mar, H E. Shaikh Mohummen Ali Al— 
Harkan, Secretary General Rabitah Al— 
Alam-al Islami, Mecca Mukaramma says. 


"I.T.C. Has launched a virulent att¬ 
ack on law judgement and punichment in 
islamic Shariyah through a film of theirs 
diffused on 23rd Jumadi Aloule 1400 
A.H corresponding to April 9th 1980G 
C. as the intent behind sueh a film is to 
distort Islam and denigrate it to whole 
world at a juncture in time when the Isl¬ 
amic Ummah stands to defend both its 
existance and its quintessence through 
defending and asserting the proper status 
of Al-Quds (jerusalem) The Enemies of 
Islam do not on! y f o r g e t 
themselves but choose to ignore tie 
manifest truth that l6lam is the only 
viable way out of humanity's knotty 
economic social and moral problems of 
today. We therefore request you to send 
a note of protest to the British Ambassa¬ 
dor in your country and also to cable 
protest to the British Government against 
overt insult to Muslim Beliefs and tell¬ 
ings) through sheer thoughtlessness of 
'some of its Public Media. May alleh 
preserve you.” 

The Motamar has sent its protest in 
this connection. 




tfek 

Dr. P. K. Abdul ghafoor, President, AIMES, is laying the foundation for the 
MES' new Medical Mission Hospital in Kannanalloor, Quilon. Also seen in the 
picture are: Mr. A. Muhujiz, secretary, Quilon District MES Youth Wing, 
Dr. Salam, Convener, Medical Mission, Mr, Abdul Rahim, President Quilon 
District MES and Mr. Salam, President, Quilon District MES Youth Wing. 








God's truth is continuous 


God's truth is continuous, and His Apostle3 
From Adam, through Noah and Abraham, 
Down to the last of the Prophets, Muhammad, 
Form one brotherhood, Of the progeny 
Of Imran, Father of Moses and Aaron, 

Sprang a woman, who devoted 

Her unborn off spring to God 

The child was Mary the mother of Jssus, 

Her cousin was the wife of the priest 
Zakariya. who took charge of Mary. ’ 

To Zakariya, in his old age, was born 
A son Yahya, amid prodigies; 

Yahya was the herald of Jesus 
The son of Mary, and was known 
As John the Baptist. Jesus 
was of virgin birth. 

And performed many miracles 

But those to whom he came as e Prophet 

Rejected him, and plotted for his death. 

Their plots failed, for God's plan 
Is above man's plots, So will it be 
With Islam, the Truth from all eternity. 


Yusuf All 
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EDITORIAL 


Muslim Unity 


The Muslim World is in a miserable 
plight today. We are continually being 
defeated by our enemies. Our arch¬ 
enemies — Zionists, Communists and 
Imperialists are succeeding in implement- 
, ing their intrigues against Islam and 
Muslims. The Zionists succeeded in 
establishing a nation in the heart of Arab 
lands. And at the same time they tend 
*q ignore the right of Palestinians to have 
a home of their own, despite the plea 
tirade by the entire Muslim World. The 
other major foe of Islam, Communism has 
come to attack Isfam by way of Afganis-* 
tan. Violating all canons of international 
law and democratic behaviour the USSR 
has intruded in Afganistan and unleashed 
« blatant aggression on it. 

Thus the Muslim World is passing 
through a crupial era. Though they are 
adopting different means, the enemies of 
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Islam have a common aim, that is to an 
nihilate Islam, in winning this ultimate 
goal they are one, and they may jpin to¬ 
gether in this regard. Their efforts ■ are 
gaining momentum day by day, and they 
are winning over us gradually. 

But the course of the wheel can be 
reversed if we try to get united and 
make a joint move to resist our, foes. 
Infact, the disunity among oursellres is 
the root cause of our present helpless 
situation. History is full of lessons to 
substantiate the fact that unity is strength. 
Unfortunately we Muslims are paying no 
heed to it. Infighting and conflict have 
scattered the Muslim World into pieces. 
Petty differences among some Muslim 
nations have taken the form of never- 
ending rivalary. 

When united the Muslims will be a 
force to be feared and none will have the 
courage even to point a finger against 
us. Realising this fact our enemies are 
attempting every means to keep us dis¬ 
united, and many of the Muslim countries 
are falling easy victims to them. 

Some of the Muslim nations view the 
Afghan issue and the Palestinian issue as 
matters concerning the people of Afgha¬ 
nistan and of Palestine only. They do 
not appear to realise and appreciate what 
a great hurdle the Russian success in 
Afghanistan would be in the way of 
Islamic resurgence which has got an 
opportunity to assert itself after a long 
time. 
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The moves made by Communists, 
Zionists and Imperialists against certain 
Muslim nations, are only a beginning; 
beginning of a well-designed plot to 
destroy Islam. Our enemies may join 


hands against us at any moment and 
unleash a joint attack on us. Wtoatjpre- 
caution we can and have to take isjto^ink 
our petty differences and establish unity 
among us at the earliest ' , 
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Ambulance Centre Inaugurated 


An Ambulance Centre under the 
aufpiees of the MES Calicut district 

co-ordination committee. Ladies Wing 
and Youth Wing, was inaugurated at 
Calicut by Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, 
President, AIMES. The inaugural funct¬ 
ion held at MES Women's College audi¬ 
torium was presided over by Dr. K. Moidu, 
Treasurer, AIMES. The inauguration of 
the new ambulance by the MES Ladies 
.Wing was also made on the occasion by 
Dr. K. Mohammed Kutty, Ex-President of 
Kerala MES. The function was also made 
use of to felicitate the new office-bearers 
of the Kerala MES Youth Wing—Jb: 


E. A. Samad (President), M. Ali (Secret¬ 
ary), Dr. Aboobacker (Treasurer). 

The centre which works day and 
night now possesses four ambulance 
vans including the one i nauguratad to¬ 
day. (Phone.- 75613). 

Mrs- Fathima Ghafoor, President, 
AIMES, Dr. M. V. Mohammed, P. P. Koya, 
K. Abdul Azeez and T. P. Basheer made 
felicitation speeches. Earlier Mr N. Ahmed 
Koya, Managing Editor, Voice of Islam, 
welcomed the distinguished guests and 
audience, and Mr. K, Mammunni propo¬ 
sed vote of thanks. 



Dr, P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, President, AIMES, inaugurates the Ambulance Cent)®. 
Al«« seen Jn the picture are: Dr. K. Mohammed Kutty, Dr- K. Moidu, 
Or. Aboobacker, Mr- M- Alf and Mr, E, A, Samad 
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Press and the Court: 

Is the strain necessary ? 

* 

By William J. Brennan; Jr. 

Associate Justice, U.S. Supremo Court 


I begin with the premise that there 
exists a fundamental and necessary inter¬ 
dependence of the Court and the press. 
The press needs the Court, it only for the 
simple reason that the Court is the ultim¬ 
ate guardian of the constitutional rights 
that support the press. And the Court has 
a concomitant need for the press, becau¬ 
se through the press the Court receives 
the tacit and accumulated experience of 
the Nation, and—because the judgments 
of the Court ought also to instruct and 
and to inspire-the Court needs the medi¬ 
um of the press to fulfill this task. 

This partnership of the Court and the 
press is not unique; it is merely exemplary 
of the function that the press serves in 
our society. As.money is to economy, so 
the press is to our political culture: it is 
the medium of circulation, it is the curr¬ 
ency through which the knowledge of 
recent events is exchanged; the coin by 
which public discussion may be purchased 

This analogy, of course, cannot be 
pressed too far. Unlike a medium of cir¬ 
culation, which receives the passive val 
nation of others; the press is active, 
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shaping and defining the very arena in 
which events assume their public chara¬ 
cter. In this the press performs a triparti¬ 
te role. It chooses which events It will 
publicize; it disseminates, to a greater or 
lesser extent, selected information about 
these events, and it adopts toward these 
events atitudes which are often instrume¬ 
ntal in forming public opinion. 

These functions are of manifest imp¬ 
ortance for the political life of the Nation. 
A democracy depends upon the existence 
of a public life and culture, and in a coun¬ 
try of some 220 millions, this wouid scar¬ 
cely be possible without the press' 1 tjoji- 
eve now and have always believed, that, 
insofar as the First Amendment shields 
the welisprings of our democracy, it also 
provides protection for the press in the 
exercise of these functions, for as I said 
in an opinion for the Court many years 
ago: the guarantees of the First Amend¬ 
ment "are not for the benefit of the’press 
so much as for the benefit of all of us. A 
broadly defined freedom of the press 
assures the maintenance of ouf political 
system end an open sooiety." Time, fnc. v 
Hill, 385 U.S- 374. 389 (1367). 
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In recent years the press has taken 
vigorous exception to decisions of the 
Court circumscribing the protections the 
First Amendment extends to the press in 
the exercise of these functions. I have 
dissented from many of these opinions 
as hampering, if not shackling the press' 
performance of its crucial role in helping 
maintain our open society, and have no 
intention of standing here today to defend 
them- And 1 ofcourse fully support the 
. right and duty of the press to express its 1 
dissatisfaction with opinions of the Court 
with which it disagrees. I am concerned, 
however, that in the heat of the controv¬ 
ersy the press may be misapprehending 
the fundamental issues at stake, and may 
consequently fail in its important task of 
illuminating these issues for the Court 
and the public. 

The violence of the controversy 
cannot be explainey merely by the fact 
that the Court has ruled adversely to the 
press' interests. While the argument that 
the ability of the press to function ha s 
suffered grievous and unjustified damage 
may have merit in some cases, in others 
he vehemence of the press' reaction has 
been out of all proportion to the injury 
suffered. The source of the press' parti¬ 
cular bitterness can, I believe, be identi¬ 
fied. It stems from the confusion of two 
distinct models of the role of the press in 
our society that claim the protection of 
the First Amendment. 

Under one model —• which I call the 
"speech" model—the press requires and 
is accorded the absolute protection of the 
First Amendment. In the other model— 
I call it the "structural'' model—the press 
interests may conflict with other societal 
interests and adjustment of the conflict 
on occasion favors the competing claim. 

The "Speech" model is familiar. It 
is as comfortable as a pair of old shoes, 
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and the press, m its present conflict with , 
the Court .most often slips into the lan¬ 
guage and rhetorical stance with which 
this model is associated even when only 
the ‘'structural" mode! is at issue. Accor¬ 
ding to this traditional "speech" model, 
the primary purpose of the First Amend¬ 
ment is more or less absolutely to prohibit 
any interference with freedom of expre¬ 
ssion. The press is seen as the public 
spokesman par excellence. Indeed, this 
model sometimes depicts the press as 
simply a collection of individuals who 
wish to speak out and broadly dissemin¬ 
ate their views. This model draws its 
considerable power— I emphasize—from 
the abiding commitment we all feel to 
the fight of self-expression, and, s,o far 
as it goes, this model commands the 
widest consensus. In the past two years, 
for example, the Court has twice unani¬ 
mously struck down state statutes which 
prohibited the press from speaking out 
on certain subjects, and the Court has 
firmly rejected judicial attempts to muzzle 
press publication through prior restraints. 
The "speech" model thus readily lends 
itself to the heady rhetoric of absolutism. 

The "speech" model, however, has 
its limitations. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the First Amendment protects only 
self-expression, only the right to speak- 
out. I believe that the first Amendment 
in addition fosters the values of democra¬ 
tic self-government. In words of Professor 
Zechariah Chafee, "the First Amendment 
protects_a social interest in the attain¬ 

ment of truth, so that the country may not 
only adopt the wisest course of action 
but carry it out in the wisest way." Free 
Speech in the United States 33 (194B). 
The Amendment therefore also forbids 
the government from interfering with the 
communicative processes through which 
we citizens exercise and prepare to exer¬ 
cise our rights of self-government. The 
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individual right to speak out, even milli¬ 
ons of such rights aggregated together, 
will not sufficiently protect these social 
interest. It is in recognition of this fact 
that the Court has referred to "the circu¬ 
lation of information to which the public is 
etiHM in virtue of the constitutional gua¬ 
rantees'*. Grosjean v. American Press Co., 297 
U, S. 233, 250. (1936) (emphasis supp¬ 
lied). 

Another way of saying this is that 
the First Amendment protects the struct¬ 
ure of communications necessary for the 
existence of our democracy. This insight 
suggests the second model to describe 
the role of the press in our society. This 
second model is structural in nature. It 
focuses on the relationship of the press 
to the communicative functions required 
by our democratic beliefs. To the extent 
the press makes these functions possible, 
this model requires that it receive 
the protection of the First Amendment. A 
good example is the press’ role in provi¬ 
ding and circulating the information nece¬ 
ssary for informed public discussion. To 
the extent the press, or, for that matter, to 
t he extent that any institution uniquely 
performs this role, it should receive 
unique First Amendment protection. 

This "structural" model of the press 
has several important implications. It 
significantly extends the 'umbrella of the 
press' constitutional protections. The 
press is not only shielded when it speaks 
out, but when it performs all he myriad 
tasks necessary for it to gather and diss¬ 
eminate the news. As you can easily See, 
the stretch of this protection is theoretic¬ 
ally endless. Any imposition of any kind 
on the press will in some measure affect 
its ability to perform protected functions. 
Therefore this model requires a Court to 
weigh the effects of the imposition agai- 
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n&t the social Interests which are served 
by the imposition. This inquiry is impers¬ 
onal, almost sociological in nature. But 
it does not fit comfortably with the abs¬ 
olutist rhetoric associated with the first 
model of the press I have discussed For 
here, I repeat, the Court must weigh the 
effects of the imposition inhibiting press 
access against the social interests served 
by the imposition. 

The decisions that have aroused the 
sharpest controversp between the Court 
and the press have been those decisions 
in which the Court has tried to wrestle 
with the constitutional implications of his 
structural model of the press. For exam- 
■ple, the reporters in Branzburg v. Hayes,408 
U. S. 665 (1972), argued that if they 
were compelled to reveal confidential 
sources or notes before a Grand jure, 
their ability to gather the news would be 
impaired. The case did not involve any 
substantive restrictions on press publica¬ 
tions. The contention of the press was 
simply that reporter must be excused from 
duties imposed on all other citizens bec¬ 
ause the fulfillment of those duties would 
impair the press' ability to support the 
structure of communications protected by 
the First Amendment. In its decision, the 
Court acknowledged that First Amendm¬ 
ent interets were involved in the process 
of news gathering, but concluded that 
these interests were out-weighed by 
society's interest in the enforcement of 
the criminal law. 

Similarly, in lurcher v. Standford Daily, 
436, U.S. 547 (1978). a student i*ws r 
paper contended that its offices could not 
be searched, as is usually the case, upon 
the issuance of a valid search warrant, but 
that a subpoena which would give the 
newspaper the opportunity to contest 
the search in advance was necessary. 
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AflfliK the Issue was npt a ny restriction 
on what the newspaper could actually 
say, but rather whether special procedures 
were necessary to protect the press' abi¬ 
lity to gather and publish the news. Once 
again, the Court held that whatever First 
Amendment interest were implicated 
were outweighted by society's interest in ‘ 
law enforcement. 

Both these cases struck vehement if 
not violent reactions from the press. Un¬ 
fortunately, the resulting controversy 
generated more heat than light, and the 
reason, I think, is that the press, in order 
to strengthen its rhetorical position, insi¬ 
sted on treating these cases exactly as if 
they involved only the traditional model 
of the press as public spokesman. The 
Washington Star, for exampls, argued that 

"it matters all too little whether abridg¬ 
ment takes the obvious forms of suppre¬ 
ssion and censorship, or the casual rum¬ 
maging of a newspaper office on a search 
warrant”. 6/3/78, p. A-8. 

Of course, as I have been trying to 
make clear, it matters a great deal whe¬ 
ther the press is abridged because restri¬ 
ctions are imposed on what it may say, 
or whether the press is abridged because 
its ability to gather the news or 
otherwise perform communicative 
functions necessary for a d e m o- 
'acy is impaired. The two different 
situations stem from two distinct consti¬ 
tutional models of the press in our soci¬ 
ety, and require two distinct forms of 
analysis. The strong, absolutist rhetoric 
appropriate to the first model is only 
obfuscatory with respect to the second, 
The tendency, of the press to confuse 
these two models has, in my opinion, 
been at the root of much of the recent 
acrimony in press-Court relations. The 
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press has reacted as if its role as a ^pubjtic 
spokesman were being restr icted; and, as 
a consequence, it has on occasion over¬ 
reacted. 

Perhaps the clearest example is the* 
recent case of Herbert v. Lando, The Herbert 
case was a lineal descendant of the deci¬ 
sion of New York Times Co. V. Sullivan, 376 
U.S. 254 (1964) Sullivan held that a pub¬ 
lic official could not successfully sue a 
media defendant for libel unless he 
could demonstrate that the alleged 
defamataory publication was issued 
With "actual malice," that is with 
knowing or reckless disregard of the truth. 
Subsequent decisions extended this 
holding to public figures, like Colonel 
Herbert, and made clear that actual malice 
turned on the media defendant's "subjec¬ 
tive awareness of probable falsity." Gertz 
v. Robert Welch, Inc., 418 U. S. 323, 334n. 
6(1974). The theory of Sullivan was that 
if the media wereliable for large damage 
judgments for the publication of false 
defamatory information, the resulting 
inhibitions might undermine the robust 
public discussion so essential to a demo¬ 
cracy. If a journalist knew that he was 
publishing defamatory falsehood, howe¬ 
ver, the First Amendment would offer 
him no protection. 

The Herbert case raised the question 
whether a public figure plaintiff could in 
discovery ask a defendant journalist about 
his state of mind when publishing the 
alleged defamatory falsehood. Now it is 
clear that a journalist's state of mind is 
relevant to his "subjective awareness of 
probable falsity", and thus to the issue 
of actual malice. And traditionally a plai¬ 
ntiff is entitled to discovery on all relev¬ 
ant issue. 

(To be continued) 
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Be Firm and Steadfast 


God's help conies to those who strive 
With firmness, as it did at Badr. 

Much can be learnt from the misfortunes 
At Uhud, it is not for us 
To question God's Plan, which is full 
Of wisdom and mercy for all. Our duty 
Is to stand firm and unswerving, 

To obey, and in steadfast courage 
To preserve, to retrieve our mistakes. 

Not in grief and despair, but in firm hope 
In God and in contempt of pain and death. 

Ilat Ihe Uhud Taught 


Uhud showed how dangerous it was 
To lend ear to enemy suggestions, 

To disobey orders, dispute, lose courage, 

Or seek selfish ends; some even followed 
The evil cause of turning back. 

But great is god's mercy; where He helps, 
No harm can come. Trust your leader. 

The Hypocrites, in withdrawing from battle, 
Were really helping the unbelievers, 

But glorious were those who knew 
No feer; those killed in the Cause of God 
Yet live and thrive and do rejoice; 

And never can those who fight against Faith 
Hurt in the least the cause of God. 


— Yusuf AH 
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The topic of "Islam and a changing 
world" Is no doubt too vast a subject to 
be covered in just one lecture. The fact¬ 
ors that operate to determine the change 
in the modern world are many, just as 
the responses of Muslims in facing this 
change are varied. Even the responses 
of Muslims to the phenomena of change 
are not uniform through out the world 
nor in any one country. 

We all have heard the old saying 
that the only thing that does not change 
in life is change itself. This is at no time 
truer than in our present age. New dis¬ 
coveries in modern science are made 
almost everyday. This is because the 
tools of research of modern times have 
taken full advantage of the advancement 
of technology. We are able to recruit our 
scientists nowadays on a widely based 
system of mass education. Investment 
of financial resources into research have 
spread research as permanent features, 
not only of our centres of learning but* 
also in the hearts of powerful industrial 
organisations. With -such sustained back¬ 
ing from both government and the 
industries, scientists are now strongly 
backed with the most sophisticated of 
equipments as well as with efficient 
management. Cross fertilization of ideas 
becomes an acceptsd modeof working am¬ 
ong scientists from all overthe world. And 
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most importantly, the utilisation of|thecp- 
mputer in the works of research ensures 
not only high efficiency but also speedy 
outcome. The exploitation of.the poten¬ 
tial of research finding for military, and 
economic purposes has been the most 
powerful inducement for the growth of 
technologies, and the constant improve¬ 
ments on existing technologies. Maas 
production as the means of supplying the 
demand on an increasingly prosperous 
consumer public leads to more aggressive 
marketing techniques. Big corporations 
are compelled to come up ail the time to 
continuous improvements and changes in 
products competing for markets. The 
practice of changing version or model .of 
products is the most expensive pampering 
that mankind has been treated to in the 
history of man. 

If there is any distinctive-feature of 
our modern nation from i + s past, it is 
conspiciously seen in the emergence of 
economics as a central means of manag¬ 
ing our society. The modern state no 
longer believes it has to submit to extreme 
vagaries of depression end prosperity. Its 
understanding of the workings of the laws 
of.economics is such that it can confid¬ 
ently attempt to cdunter any adverse ^ 
trends of its economy. Its manipulation, 
with fiscal and monetary policies enables 
it to create money during diff icult .tones. 
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®nd thereby generates economic activities & 
■which will arrest the decline of the eco¬ 
nomy. The role of banking in such a time, 
and in faciHtitating investment helps our 
modern society with stesdy industrial 
developments. Wide spread credit sys¬ 
tems certainly stimulate spending much 
more than tfie level of the individual 
purchasing capacity can afford at any 
one time. In short, the application of 
economics as a scientific tool to regulate 
the development of our society certainly 
changes its structure to a more industrial 
character. 

The impact of science and technol¬ 
ogy combined with the pervading role 
that economics has assumad in the 
management of our society has certainly 
brought about radical change in the 
pattern of life of its beneficiaries. This is 
certainly very conspicuous in the trans¬ 
formation brought about as a result of 
tremendous improvement in our means 
of communication. The invention of the 
printing press has opened up not only 
the opportunities of learning to all cla¬ 
sses of people but has through the 
influence of the newspaper made these 
people privy to the affairs of their own 
government. The inventions of the tele¬ 
graph and telephone and subsequently 
of the radios and televisions have exten¬ 
ded across the international boundaries 
similar impact to what the newspapers 
have already achieved Meanwhile, the 
;areoplane has come to bring peoples in 
^ 'different parts of the globe with greater 
personal contact than ever before. 

■V;V? One would have thought that these 
-prolific inventions in communication 
'-«■ Jtctftties would have brought people 
’ -'vj.fppre closely together, until one sees the 
jj^P|piM<|ii|>nfHii of the popularisation of the 
ipar «nd the television in our society. Ori- 
-?*•' ginaUy thought to be modern convenien- 
''i ' ■■ /. , 1 
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ces for bringing people together and to 
heighten their enjoyment, these; two 
inventions have infact developed to estr¬ 
ange them from their neighbourhood 
environment. Neighbours begin to 
become less aware of each other white 
their realm of real communion shrinks to 
the company of his family or even to only’ 
their lonely selves. It is ironical that while 
man’s horizon extends with these impro¬ 
ved means of communication, his gaze 
narrows down to the tip of his own toes. 

The resultant mobility of the popula¬ 
tion combined with the attraction of the 
bright lights of the cities and job oppor¬ 
tunities of industrial centres cause big 
exodus of people away from the God¬ 
fearing environment of the rural country¬ 
side and its warm hearted folks, as if to 
make way to machines which have to 
taka their place in the field. The cities 
then begin to be dominated by rootless 
"strangers", whose sole reason for com¬ 
ing was to earn better living. The pre¬ 
vailing attitude that evolves from such 
changing structure of society is bound to 
be based on shallow personal relationships 
and a more mundane outlook. The stru¬ 
ggle in life becomes more and mpre 
centred on economic matters rather than 
social, until the extreme pursuit of 
economic ambitions incurs the revenge 
in the form of widespread slums and 
polluted environments. When man dis¬ 
covers that from his developed art of 
market promotion, that he can push the 
safe of products and services well beyond 

the kind that man normally needs, his 
greed leads him to commercialise on even 
items that used to be regarded as taboo 
by his own society. Pornography i? a 
definitely suggestive example of this and 
drug-peddling another. (; 

Hard-fought freedom institutionalised 

in what is commonly known as democracy 

, ■ ') .. 
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valuable achievement that 
modern man has been able to attain, ft is 
certainly the condition In which creativity 
can flourish; hidden talents can be dis¬ 
covered, personal endeavours can be 
rewarded; combination of efforts can « 
lead to bigger achievements and econo¬ 
mic enterpranuership can yield maximum 
returns. 

Within the .democratic systems of 
checks and balances, abuses of power 
are rendered difficult, fundamental human 
rights are safeguarded, class tyranny are 
demolished. For these vital roles, demo¬ 
cracy is worth defending with even our 
lives. As long as democracy is founded 
on ethical citizenship, enjoyment of free¬ 
dom goes hand in hand with respect for 
authority. But the moment it ceases to 
be so, society becomes powerless to 
sustain whatever common good demo¬ 
cracy is expected to uphold. 

Aggressive individualism born of 
this democratic tradition but motivated 
by narrow economic considerations can 
cumulatively undermine the very fabric 
on which the concept of the common 
good rests. And when materialism asse¬ 
rts itself hard enough in a democracy it 
can turn our age of rapid changes into 
an "age of uncertainty". An examble of 
this, can now be clearly seen in the 
undermining effects of recurrent industrial 
disputes in the'more leisurely societies 
of modern times. On the other hand, it 
can also give rise to the dictatorship of 
big combines. 

Crime syndicates can play hide and 
seek with the law and use its economic 
power to subvert law and order. Even 
the institution of the family which has 
already suffered the already damaging 
strains of the generation gap, has succu- 
mbed to further weakening because of 
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tjbe pub., on . both the father 
mother towards the efuttye promise - 
die-extra, dollars, . ■ '/'• - 

If this diverging dichotomy of refig- 
ion and state were to result in the usur¬ 
pation of materialism in economic, 
political and social thinking to the extent 
that even the cohesion of the family unit 
and by implication the earliest setting for i 
socialisation, is affected, then the. y«ry> 
foundation of our modern society, k 
threatened. * 

It is a small wonder therefore that 1 
our modern times have witnessed the 
strange phenomena like what is called " a 
rebel without a cause". While opr child¬ 
ren are being saturated with utilitarian 
knowledge at schools and invigorated 
with muscular strength in the sport gro¬ 
unds, they are most of the time left alone 
to experiment among their equally green 
friends to discover their own values and' 
hopefully, the meaning of life. Their 
search is of course as fruitless as they 
are frustrating. Some of them would lose 
faith in values other tnan mutual conve¬ 
nience. Some again, would saek satis¬ 
faction in the collective life of gangs, 
hippism and pseudb religious movements. 
The more adventurous of these few, in 
extreme cases, would try to spice their 
lives in wayward groups as the witches 
coven, devil worshippers, each with its 
own bizarre practice. 

In spite of the prevailing high stand¬ 
ard o f living in our modern society, the" - 
incidence of serious crimes are frequent 
and getting more frequent. Bank robb¬ 
eries, kidnaps and murders characterizes 
the ruthlessness and the greed of that T 
segment of society of ours which has; 
swallowed the full dose Of modern mate¬ 
rialism while violent suicides, or even 
mass murder would eloquently tell the 





stories of thedisbriehted few who suffer- 
•d : tha stress and strains from "ret race" of 
our industrial society. The demonstration 
of violence in acts of protest against 
causes varying from anti-draft to the 
protection of clean environment is again 
an expression of a restless generation 
showing, sheer defiance. 

White such disorientation manifests 
Itself from within our democratic society, 
challenges from Communism adds to the 
tensions Marx's philosophy of dialectic 
materialism developed to its logical ext¬ 
reme is responsible to indoctrinate, bru¬ 
tal guerilla fighters to attempt to impose 
their pattern of idiology on peoples who 
prefer to be left in peace to pursue their 
own way of life. Confrontation with this 
brand of materialistic ideology has set 
the world on an arms race that prolong 


the strain among nations under whMiJs* 
known asithe "Cbld War". The invention 
of the nuclear bombs together' with the 
far reaching missiles to carry them has 
constantly put mankind under that threat 
of complete annihilation! 

These are the "promises and the 
warnings" that evoked mixed reactions 
from the Muslim world. 

Scientific and technological progre¬ 
sses are now acknowledged by al! Mus¬ 
lims as desirable objectives, worth 
striving for. With variations to suit local 
conditions and the stage of development 
of their own community, democracy too 
is aspired for as a form of Government 
that is beneficial to their people. The 
idea of state involvement in economic 
planning and management, including its 
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jolf/tn r*-di*tribut«»e income among the 
people., has been welcomed as the inhe¬ 
rent obh'gation that any Muslim govern - 
ment must fulfil in this modern age. The 
exposure of their people to the influence 
of worldwide networks of the mass 
communication is also accepted as an 
inevitable process of development and 
change. 

What have, however become the 
bones of contention among Muslims are 
the social consequences that flow from 
the enjoyment of these scientific and 
technological progress. In their adjust¬ 
ments towards a more democratic struc¬ 
ture, Muslims are experiencing overwhe¬ 
lming problems in balancing freedom 
(as required by the western version of 
democracy) with the equally important 
authority so necessary for maintaining 
peace, stability and development. 

The Muslims are particularly wary of 
the unsettling and sometimes subversive 
impact, that the mass-communication 
system of the world has on their society, 
particularly when its out puts are heavily 
biased towards western value orientati¬ 
ons and when the unequal development 
within the Muslim Society may cause 
wider cleavage amongst their traditional 
spiritual leaders, their western educated 
elitias, their well established wealthy 
class, and the already demanding common 
people who are still responding differen¬ 
tly to the call for change. As they are 
searching for new identity after emerging 
from a colonial era, Muslim states -have 
been striving hard to project, for popular 
acceptance, unifying values which will 
enable them to settle down in the task of 
nationbuilding. Certain signs of social 
uphevals resulting from exposure to wes¬ 
tern values have already surfaced in many 
countries. The long hair and other imita¬ 
tions pf "modern" cultures which are 


accentuation cm protest symbols, sansa 
of snob value or-Sex appeals the eye¬ 
catching ones. The more problematic one 
is "rising expectation well before selfre¬ 
liance can be cultivated too," Aggressive 
acquisitive economic habits *f only succ¬ 
essful few, caft be mistaken as explo¬ 
itation by the sensitive mass, Brash 
mannerisms, in commercial and social 
dealings, together with the. recurrence 
of violence, sometimes inflicted on the 
innocent, as portrayed in western films 
and televisions, cannot but cause worry 
to the Muslims for their young gene¬ 
rations. 

Man's dramatic feat of landing on 
the moon, while dazzling the educated 
Muslims, is feared to be taken by the 
illiterates as symbol of challenge to their 
traditional belief in man's complete sub¬ 
mission to God. 

But what disturb the Muslims most 
are the multifarious social ills that would 
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creep into their own society, in the events 
that the materialistic outlook which goes* 
with the acceptance of modern progress* 
would dominate the outlook of their own 
people. According to their way of think¬ 
ing, they cannot afford to lose the, deeply 
personal links of Kith and Kinthotthoif 
extended family system has nurtured fof 
them to preserve their solidarity. Nor can 
they afford to lose the meaningful ties of 
friendship that their traditional values 
have taught them, as almost a sacred 
tie. They certainly cannot allow the dis* 
apperance of the age-old setting of their 
closely knet family for strengthening their 
bond of fillial love. To do so would bf 
tantamount to allowing the building blo¬ 
cks of their social fabric to turn fragile. 

» 

. The frowing opposition of the Must 
lims to the materialistic philosophy thajl 
they think is responsible for social die* 



fuption In the west, has now driven them 
to took inwards into their own fslamic 
consciousness. Secularism, as established 
in the West, Is attracting growing critic¬ 
ism Irom advocates of Islamic revival on 
the ground that ft is repugnant to the 
concept .of the unity of all facets of life 
In Islam. While the importation of mod¬ 
ern technology and the adoption of wes¬ 
tern economic institutions into the Islamic 
society gain increasing momentum under 
the force of necessity and because of 
the support of the cream of the Muslim 
Society, the pace of rationalising Islamic 
thinking to incorporate these two pheno¬ 
mena as part and parcel of the Islamic 
way of life is lagging far behind. 

Because of this, there seems to be, 
according to Professor Mohammed 
Arkoun of the University of Paris, a "gap 
in Islamic thought, called upon to accom¬ 
plish extensive tasks", because it is 


"oppressed by a violent history.trbsesaed 
by fragments of what is dubbed a living 
tradition and shackled to immediate poli¬ 
tical goals". '' , v 

The intellectual resilience of Islam 
to master modern change is further rend¬ 
ered unequal to the task, by the dearth 
of Muslim intellectuals of the right trai¬ 
ning. These intellectuals still do not as 
yet constitute "a socio-political force" 
in the Muslim world. They are still divi¬ 
ded between a modernist tendency rece¬ 
ptive to modern influence or scientific 
socialism and on the other hand a tradi¬ 
tionalist tendency attached to only long 
established concept of Islamic values. 

Vet, the Muslim of the world has 
still to face the critical question: "How 
can they cope with the demands of 
change ?" 

Although the underlying social ills 
that are faced in the West now are cay- 
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sad py the preponderance of a materia-? 

the creep mg problems 
of change* that are creeping into the 
Islamic society now cannot be arrested 
by merely a sweeping condemnation of 
materialism. Such a superficial approach 
would oniy perpetuate the Mt> v ms in 
their present habit of measuring the cri¬ 
teria of emerging thoughts by the yards¬ 
tick of specific religious pronouncements- 
pronounbements which emanate from a 
body of social thinking that has suffered 
stagnation for the past 500 years- The 
challenging search for an answer to the 
question of how to face modern changes 
has to start at the most fundamental pre¬ 
mise of speculation or process of thinking,- 
as was exemplified by the efforts of our 
earliest thinkers We have to go deep into 
the religious wellsprings of Quran in 
Revelations, to draw enough source of 
thinking of the right nature, so as to en¬ 
able us to start a process of "osmosis of 
thoughts" between the essense of what 
is Islam and what modern expansion of 
knowledge can offer. In other words, can 
we evolve a concept "the Islamic Society" 
which can function as a crucible of life in 
which everything is melted a new to be 
then recast as Islamic science, industries, 
economics and culture within an overall 
framework of a resurgent Islamic civili¬ 
zation. 


Our early Islamic thinkers built up 
their philosophy of life upon the funda¬ 
mental premise that they can discern 
more clearly the pattern to which Allah 
wishes the Islamic society to develop 
from the purpose He has set for His 
creation. 

It is this fundamental assumption 
that the whole universe was created for 
a purpose, which has provoked our jearly 
thinkers to probe deep into the secrets 
of God's creation and to understand more 

Fortnightly . 


fully the message of the Chrranralattng 
to the process of His creation. The^ Itiid;, ( 
to analyse the widest possible impbea- 
tions contained in the words of the Holy - 
Quran, when it spoke of this "the process 
of creation." 

Let us at this juncture, have a glimpse 
of how elaborate the concept of cteation 
has been described in the Holy Quran, 
and how by the use of different words 
to describe the process of creation imp¬ 
lies a basic idea of gradual evolution in 
the universe. The Holy, Quran has sugg¬ 
ested an in-buiit idea of change in the 
process. Let me pick six words as exam- 
ples:— 

1. Badaa-a process of portion which 
beginning as far as we can conceive. This 
is used to describe the creation of the 
heavens and the earth from nothing, 
(verse.ll Ml 7) 

2. Fatara the poocess of creation- 
of primeval (matter out of nothing with , 
purpose of applying other process to run 
it into another form. (XL11:11) 

3. Khalaqa — the creation of ail thi¬ 
ngs in proportion pnd measure of its own, 
so as to fit into the scheme of overall 
creations. (54:49 and 25:59) 

4. Jaala—the making of things with 
shapes and forms or new disposition e.g. 
making the sun and the moon to give 
light and cause the alteration of night and 
day. |(XXV : 61, 62 and XLH ; 11) 

5. Baraa—the process of creation by 
evolutibn implying liberation from previ¬ 
ously existing matter, e.g. in rrian's creat¬ 
ion from clay (L1X : 24) 

6. Sawwa—the process of creation 
4hd the endowment with the power tp 
bring the creature to its own capacity 
attain prefection e.g. creation of his Rub 




as a faculty to distinguish between right 
and Wrong. (91 : 7) 

In the usage of these six words for 
describing the various Stages in the pro¬ 
cess of creation, can definitely be found 
the dynamic concept of change that Allah 
has attached to His scheme of creation. 
But at each stage of the process of creat- 
tion there is always implied a relationship 
between the Creator and created. The 
process of the creation of the heavens 
• and the earth described by the term 
Badaa clearly states that nothing is co- 
eternal with Allah and that all things 
are dependent on Allah for its beginning. 
While the creation of the primeval matter 
was complete at the Divine pronounce¬ 
ment of "KUN" another process of creat¬ 
ion continues there from in the form of 
"Khalaq". 

The wisdom of Allah is certainly 
reflected in the interrelated and orderly 
nature of the things He created He gave 
His creation "its own proportion and 
measure" and ofcourse its own limita¬ 
tion in terms f time (54:59)". Everyth¬ 
ing is fitting in with its function in accor¬ 
dance with the Plan of the "Rabbil— 
Alamin." There by, Allah has made it 
necessary for them all to follow a uniform 
law of nature. Each creature has got its 
own appointed time and place, and none 
of them can tall outside His Plan. The 
science of physics astronomy and other 
physical sciences obviously depend on 
the predictibility of this law for its vali¬ 
dity. In the process, described by the 
form "jaala," Allah has implied (42: 11) 
that He hag introduced as inherent pro¬ 
perties of His creation the ability to int¬ 
eract and even multiply as in His ceration 
Of Man. Alfoto in his "Rububiyat" or 
fflvine'provicferitfo has put Man in charge 
Of His bther creations. "He has made for 
you pairs from Jamong yourself" says the 
Quran, "and pairs among cattle; by this 
, , , \ • 1 ’ 
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means does He multiply you". In tJfo 
process of [creating the constellations in 
the skies, the moon and the sun, Allah 
has determined his creatures to follow 
their assigned behaviour. In following 
that fixed behaviour they all "celebrate 
His praises or show their gratitude to 
Allah- "Even the birds by firming its 
wings can show their praise'tb'uJir Cre¬ 
ator. Allah also enables some of His 
creatives to evolve to another Stage of 
creation in order to perform higher fun¬ 
ctions. This is described by the term 
"Baraa". And finally, in the creation of 
man particularly, the immortal part of 
Him which is known as the Ruh Allah 
' had "sawwa-Ha" that is to say, given it 
order proportion and relative perfection" 
in order to enable man to adapt himself 
to the particular circumstances and situ¬ 
ations in which he had to live His full 
life. Allah also has breathed into the RUH 
an understanding of what is right and 
what is wrong (his conscience—32:9). 
"Thus Allah has fashioned him in accor¬ 
dance with his nature, and smoothened 
his passage in life." 

From Man's understanding of Allah^e 
dynamic act of creations, of His law of 
nature, of the faculties of evolution inhe¬ 
rent in man to enable higher stages of 
development for him, and the special gift 
to distinguish between right and wrong, 
Man must therefore base his thinking 
on an equally dynamic concept of living- 
as a harmonious member of Allah's big 
scheme of creations. 

Beside his inherent ability to distinr 
guish between right and wrong Man has 
also been given the "Furqan" as the 
Quran described its own function to give 
Man the "criteria" by Which to judge 1 ’his 
role in the scheme of and creation. He 
must make his right, choice in order to 
shape his own society according to the 
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pattern that is pleasing to Allah. "So set 
your faceSttadily and truly to the faith. 
(Establish) God's handiwork according 
to the pattern on which He has made 
Mankind" ' tfdtH" Sfkf ^)us«ee ' should 
prevail as expressions of Allah's purposes 
for His creation. Al-Quran has given 
clues as to how Man can evolve his.soci¬ 
ety to realise truth and justice, so that He 
can continuously strive for higher stage, 
through the process of submission to 
Allah's plan or "Ubudiyat". 

But Man's progress in this process of 
evolution to ever higher states can only 
be achieved by his conscious choice to 
follow the "uphill ‘path" of striving to 
realise the potential of his better nature 
or "Ahsani Taqwim" in which he was 
created, and by his control of his baser 
instincts which can cause his downfall to 
become the "lowest of the low" in 
Allah's creation; If on the one hand man's 
exercise of this freedom is 'dictated by 
his resolution to work himself _in full 
harmony with Allah's purpose of creation, 
then,he will become more enlightened 
with the flow of inner happiness, as he 
draws nearer to the realization of the 
truth and "Nurulla". It is only by reach¬ 
ing that stage of elevation that he will 
know everlasting peace and happiness. 
On the other hand, man's exercise of his 
freedom can also ffead him to the violation 

of his own better nature, or to his abuse 

s 


of'Allah's endowments around him. to 
such s state of defiance of Allah's lew 
of-benrnony man wiH become eventvetlly 
disoriented from hifc true purpose of life 
and Will cuftivate narrow obsession for 
material or physical ipurufts and may 
ultimately lose the chance of achieving 
real happiness. He may become the slave 
of his own narrow obessjons. He will find 
that the promise of satisfaction that he 
expects from his achievement wilt keep 
on eluding him. Instead^ his pursuits lead 
him to greater craving which will not 
find a sense of fulfilment. He will even 
find himself alienated from the jbysof 
participating in the natural rythmofhle 
own society's life. 

Such being the "ups and downs" 
that man's freewill can lead him to, it 
becomes essential that he must subjugate 
it to a discipline. According to the Holy 
Quran, that discipline begins with a rec¬ 
ognition of the assigned place that Allah 
has given to man, the role that he must 
perform in the harmonious scheme Of 
creation. Wisdom in man grows only after 
man has accepted the necessity of sub* 
mitting himself totally to the grand design 
of his creator, in other words, according 
to the concept of "Ubudiyyat". 

(To be continued} 



King Faisal's School of Thought - 


- Ahmed Assah 


Throughout the modern world, there 
seems no one who may have spent such 
a tong period in a position of {responsibi¬ 
lity in his country as did Faisal. The skill, 
experience and wisdom which Faisal 
acquired in handling the affairs of State 
are perhaps unequalled in the whole Arab 
world, and he may well be regarded as 
the founder of a political and social sch- 
Ool|bearing his name: the Faisalian School. 

When Faisal first began to take respo¬ 
nsibility for public affairs, he found the 
community deeply entrenched in heredit¬ 
ary tribalif m. It was a vast country, more 
like a continent, and yet it was almost 
devoid of schools, hospitals and roads as 
well as of teachers doctors, engineers, 
jbusmes.-men'and administrative person- 
neh it Svenjlacked the most elementary 
skills and was a prey to illiteracy in addi¬ 
tionto disease and poverty. 

Faisal was convinced that the develo¬ 
pment of this community should emanate 
from its actual circumstances, not from 
; experiences borrowed from other com¬ 
munities- He declared that Saudi 
v Atabia was a sovereign Arab Muslim 
whose Constitution was- the 
. and tha Sunnah of. the 
tfteti^She King-Imam should 
assume supreme responsibility for his 
•subjects end that the Islamic system of 
popular consultation should be revived to 



enable the people's representatives to 
participate in the building of the new 
State. He said that the .new statues 
should be inspired by the Quran and the 
Sunnah, and that where no Quranic pr 
Sunnah texts could be found to serve the 
needs of the developing community, a 
council of twenty Ulama and men of law 
should derive new statutes from the ori¬ 
ginal sources of Islamic jurisprudence, 
Faisal said that the statutes of the realm 
should guarantee the basic freedoms of 
the citizens and should expressly provide 
for the freedom of expression. 

On the subject of the State's duty 
towards its citizens, he stated that the 
fundamental condition for good govern¬ 
ment was the realisation of social justice 
for all, that the regime in Saudi Arabia 
regarded all citizens as equal and render¬ 
ed the Ruler's function one of responsi¬ 
bility and duty, and that it was an honour 
for the rulers to be called upon to serve 
the people. He often repeated that the 
responsibility of government did notbes-. 
tow on the rulers any privilege that the' ' 

ordinary citizens did not have. He 

went even further by repeatedly stating 
in hjs speeches on the occasion of h» 
investiture that 'majesty’ and The Throne' 
pertained to God alone, and that the,king 
was the serva nt of the people who had 
chosen him to serve the Interests pf 'the . 
; c'rtfcrens. " . '• 
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fn the course ' of propound*^ 

: jW'eteted'littrittyj-. 'We, do 

notbetieve in Socialism or Communism 
'!lM;’}n i |«iiv'ch»td : 'dther'^.'than the Shariah 
Law". But In announcing this he declared 
that the Shariah LaW required the real is-, 
atibn of social justice. - * • 

Pree education is guaranteed at all 
levels for every citizen attending an edu¬ 
cational institution within or outside the 
Kingdom. This guarantee is not limited to 
exemption from school fees, but also 
includes free text-books for all children. 
For fear that the children of needy famili¬ 
es might be deprived of education becau¬ 
se of their need to earn a living at an 
early age, it was decided to give them 
generous grants to help defray their living 
expenses. 

Since disease is a major afflication of 
every backward community Faisal decided 
that one of the duties of the State is to 
provide every citizen with free medical 
treatment, including free medicine, in 
actual practice, this right is not confined 
to Saudi Arabian nationals but is exten¬ 
ded to all those who come to Saudi Ara¬ 


ritanent income. Faisal did not restrict the 
application of the Sociai _ $ecurity to resi¬ 
dent Saudis alone, but extended the right 
ctjpTeeeive assistance at stated intervals to 
need Saudis in permanent res rdence 
abroad. ' x --T •/' ■ 1 ^y ' 

State insurance^againat unemploy* 
ment is one of the fundamental principles 
of social justice according to Faisal, Faisal 
announced that Saudi Arabia is predating 
to lay down a new social regulation 
which* will protect workers from Unemp¬ 
loyment and will supplement the social 
Security Statute by providing insurance 
against temporary disablement. In dealing" 
with relations among The various groups 
of society, the Faisalin School says fhaf 
the principles of Islam do not redognice 
class distinctions, nor do they admit, as 
Marxism does, the inevitability of class 
conflicts. Every citizen is called upon to 
play his part in the service of the country 
and to contribute to the happiness of his 
fellow-citizens. 

Where individuals are unable to per¬ 
form their duty, the State must step for¬ 
ward to ensure a dignified apd comforta¬ 
ble life for the citizen^. But how can fhb 


bia. Although great progress has been 
achieved in the establishment of medical 
facilities throughout the Kingdom, [every 
Saudi national who does not recover full 
health is entitled to travel abroad for 
treatment at the expense of the State, 

To eliminate poverty is to eliminate a 
major evil. Accordingly Faisal decided to 
combat want with practical measures, 
considering that social justice required the 
SWte to afford every citizen what he nee¬ 
ds tb preserve his life and dignity as a 
human being. With this in mind, Faisal 
enacted the Social Security Statute which 
guarantees to every citizen who reaches 
°M ftOT, who is disabled or an orphan or 
wlw^ wlfhout resources theright to re¬ 
ceive from the Social Security Fund s per* 
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State intervene where private enterprise 
fails, when the Faisalian School advbca- 
tes the principles of free economy and 
states that the freedom t of ownership^ 
v the freedom of trade. and the freedom of 
work are among the basic principles of 
Islam, as often declared by the eminent 
jurists of Saudi Arabia? 

To this very important question the 
Faisalian School replies thus: it is the 
law of supply and demand that determi* , t 
nes value and regulates producer-consu¬ 
mer relations as well as employer-empfO- , 
yee dealings, it adds however ttjettWe 
general principle should not be allowed 
to operate to hie detriment of the pufcjliC 
good- Where the producer fade totake 
due account of the general interest-bit the 
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consumer body, If is the duty of the S 
State to intervene by purchasing the 
facility which provides a public service 
to the consumer body and immediately 
paying to the owner the value of the 
facility plus a reasonable profit. The State 
Witt then undertake to provide the con¬ 
sumers with their [needs in a manner tha { 
ie compatible with their [spending power, 
because the public’s basic needs, includ 
fpg water end electricity, should be 
furnished to them at cost. If it happens 
in an emergency that the cost price of 
some basic living need rises temporarily 
beyond the purchasing power of the gen¬ 
eral public, then the State must bear 
some of the burden by reducing the prices 
of food articles, water and electricity so 
that the necessities may remain available 
to the general public without overburde¬ 
ning them. 


ring projects which the private sector 
may be unqualffedor unwitting to under¬ 
take or which it betelves to be insuffici¬ 
ently remunerative in relation to thefarge 
capital investments involved, it is the 
duty of the State to eet and to move the 
public sector to action, not with the 
object of competing with the private 
sector or limiting its activity, but for the 
purpose of implementing projects in 
which the private sector is not interested. 
The public sector must operate where the 
Kingdom's natural resource? require it to 
opeate, however advanced the field of 
operation may be and irrespective of the 
large capital and the diversified and adv¬ 
anced technical* skills it may need. 

However, this public sector must 
have only a transitional and preparatory 
function. It must not under any circums¬ 
tances be allowed to branch out like an 


In respect of imported foods, the 
State can beer part of the cost by exemp¬ 
ting such imports from customs duty. 
If the price still remains too high the 
State can reduce it further by paying a 
certain percentage of the basic value of 
3 the goods to the importers, at the same 
lime requiring them to sell to the public 
at prices below the world level until prices 
return to normal. 

But must the private sector alone 
ehoufder ail economic activity and elimi¬ 
nate the entire role of the public sector 
, because the Faisalian School ^hold^ -that 
the Shariah Law is the Law of free 
enterprise ? 


octopus because the community would 
then be forced into a system of State 
capitalism laading eventually tq the “eli¬ 
mination of the private sector. 

The Faisalian School says that ft is 
incumbent upon the public sector f txt 
search for the Kingdom's natural resources 
and'to prepare the best terms for their 
exploitation for the common good. The 
public sector must consider the establi¬ 
shment of successful and advanced 
industries, and it must put the projects 
into effect with the help, of world skills 
of the highest rank. The project launched 
by the public sector will gradually be 


Titojjsisalian School says: The private 
Sector is the foundation of our economic 
structure and must continue to be so re- 
Howpyer, since the activity of 
"Jw. P r *V*® sector reflects the progress 
m-ty* wmminitY but does not 
role and since com- 
fyWmWWI requires pionpe- 


larvcxi over oy me private sector in pne 
with the latter's ability to develop and 
acquire the necessary experience end 
skills. 

To enable the greatest number of 
citizens to benefit from the new industrial 
project, the Faisalian School says that its 
capital will be divided into shares which 
will be put out tor safe to the pubijc. 
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Baring the first stage, the public sector 
wMlfdtain • portion of these stupes to 
ensure the continued propar conduct of 
the enterprise. Me joint minagemant 
representing both the public and private 
sectors wiH then be set up for a period. 
Onoe the 1 , private sector is found to be 
sufficiently experienced to undertake 
elope the successful management of the 
e(surprise, the public sector will, if -nece¬ 
ssary, give up its entire Interest in the 
undertaking and will continue its original 
function of preparing other advanced 
basic industrial projects. 

The Faisalian School furnishes the 
following examples of the industrial pro¬ 
jects that are now being implemented by 
the public sector: (1) the oil refinery 
project at Jeddah costing $ 3 million with 
a productive capacity of 12,000 barrels 
daily; (2) the iron and steel project for the 
processing of iron ore-from Wadi Fatima, 
which will use natural gas instead of coke 
and will, during the first of its three 
stages, produce annually 45330 tons of 
tie wire, reinforcing steel and other form; 
of structural steel; (3) the processing of 
natural gas to be used in a number of 
Integrated chemical industries; (4) a urea 
fertilizer factory; (5) an amwmia ferti¬ 
lizer factory costing $ 25 million to pro¬ 
duce initially 600 tons daily; (6) a carbon 
black project at an estimated cost of 32 
million riyals to produce annually 27 
million Lbs Which will be used as raw 
material in the production of tyres, print- 
are'ink and cables; and (7) a glass fact¬ 
ory at an estimated cost of 6.5 million 
riyals wt|h a productive capacity of 4,000 
tons annually. 

The way to Advance from 
Backwardness 

\ 

The Faisalian School realises that 
developing countries woltld have to spend 



decades and possibly centruiesin fib* 
grossing from the backward stage of civi¬ 
lisation to the advanced industrial stage 
if they were to follow the traditional way 
to join the ranks of the advanced countr¬ 
ies moying from the pastoral to the agricul* 
tural stage and from this tp the success¬ 
ive stags* of industry. Will Saudi Arabia 
tak9 this same course or will it take a 
shortcut?’ The Faisalian School has the 
following answers to this vital question 
and «3ch answer is given in a revealing 
and realistic manner: 


"We will not wait long. We will not 
need to go through all the experiences 
which man has gone through to achieve 
the present level of progress- We will not 
have to settle all the nomad bedouins 
before we enter the age of agriculture. 

We will not wait to eliminate Illiteracy 
from our society before we open universi¬ 
ties. We will not have to live through the 
age of e xtensive agriculture before wb 
embark upon intensive farming. We Will 
net have ^prepare nurses first and then 
proceed to train doctors and midwives. 

We will not wait to provide out commun- 
ty with a sufficient number of skilled 
workers before we begin tp train special¬ 
ised engineers. We will not satisfy our 
need for secondary schcols of various 
types before commencing university edu¬ 
cation. Wa will not commence with the 
handicrafts to develop them into mecha¬ 
nical industries of the light, then medium, 
then heavy type. 

"We will not use single-engined air¬ 
craft before using jet a irlfner in our* inte¬ 
rnal and external communications. We 
will pot pass through the age of magic 
lantern before reaching the bf teif* . 
vision. We will not use coal to process • 
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•teeibeforo using natural gas. We will not 
' walrio exploit ed oursubterranean water 
resources before processing to purify sea¬ 
water through the use of Atomic energy. 
We will not wait ad these innumerable 
generations, as mankind has has to do, to 
echieve progress. Very often we will start 
Where human knowledge has ended. 


"While the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Affairs is busy preparing skilled 
, workers, the Pertroleum and Minerals 
Institute sets up the most complex pet¬ 
rochemical industries and our 
petroleum Academy undertakes to train 
the geologists we need. While the. Mi¬ 
nistry of Education combats illiteracy, our 
university colleges produce engineers, 
pharmacists and specialists in finance 
accountancy. While wa search for 
subterranean waters and drill water wells 
everywhere, we pay particular attention 
to the sweetening *of sea-water through 
the use of atomic energy. Before long 
we will be able to supply Jeddah and the 
pilgrims with sweetened sed-water. While 

we open agricultural roads, we build in¬ 
ternational highways and construct air¬ 
ports everywhere. We setup social 
development centres in the rural areas to 
improve their condition while at the same 
time we build new modern towns In our 
internal long-distance travels we used 
fast aircraft more then we use fhe motor 
car. We do this all at once because we 
want to take a shortcut in time to reach 
the stage of growth devetopment and 
progress." 

Describing briefly it# experiment in 
progress, the Faisalian Scho^ says: "We 
are try ing to raise Saudi Arabia to the 

level of the developed countries as soon 

aegoesibJe". 
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% The Faisalian'Schgpl baSleves that 
development alone Is the means of raising 
' the standards of a backward community; 
-It also believes that^he need to advance 
should be felt by the entire community 
%qnd that the will to develop must at »H 
vjtimes.be embodied in the King-Imam end 
In his assistants, the Ministers, so that 
stability may go hand with development. 
The faisalian School believes that Gover¬ 
nment at the summit must represent pop¬ 
ular leadership and that the leader must 
always advance at the head of his people. 
His peace must remain compatible with 
the people's ability to progress otherwise 
the connection between the leader and 
his people would be lost. 


The Faisalian School believes that 
repression and violence are not essential 
weapons in the battle against backward¬ 
ness nor do they constitute the proper 
means for eradicating ancient habits that 
hamper progress. Very often strategy 
achieves better results than defiance. The 
Faisalian School saw that Saudi Arabian 
society was in need of schools for girls, 
after boy's schools had been established 
everywhere in the Kingdom Voices were 
raised in protest against the education of 
women, so the Faisalian School set up an 
independent organisation under the direct 
supervision of the Grand Mufti 
of Saudi Arabia to take over thA 
administration of Girl's schools instead 
of placing them under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. Education for girts 
has not been the only problem success¬ 
fully solved by strategy, but this does not 
mean that where strategy i$ useless there' 
Should be no progress, because progress 
is the gee), and where strategy does not i 
succeed other more effective means can I 
be, resorted to. 
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A Novel suggestion with regard to 
the Hijra Celebration 

Mr. Shafiq Breilvi, a well known jou¬ 
rnalist of Pakistan has said that on the 
occasion of the turn of tha 14th to the 
15th Islamic century the Markaz Uloom.e- 
Islamia will be publish ng two unique 
bboks. One book deals with Nizam-e- 
IsJam eonsisting of writings by the thin¬ 
kers of Pakistan and other Muslim coun¬ 
tries. These articles will throw light on 
different aspects of the Islamic movement. 
This book will be of immense use to our 
youth to have a correct grasp of the 
Islamic Order. 

The other book will be the 3rd edi¬ 
tion of the Breilvi's collections of Naats 
(odes to the Holy Prophet) This collect- 
' ion has already received international 
recognition. 

v Mr. Breilvi hopes to bring out English 
editions of the above two books which 
it is hoped will be^of equally high stan¬ 
dard. * 

Arab League team to tour Asia 

An Arab League delegation compri-' 
elng-members from Morocco. Qatar Iraq, 
and Palestinian Liberation Organisation 
(PlQ)wiH shortly tour I ndoneaie. China, 
India and several other Asian countries 






/* 
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to brief tha Asian leaders on the decision 
of the recent Arab Summit in Tunisian 
The delegation -will be led by the 
Iraqi State Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Hamid Alwan, the Indonesian News 


Agency said. 

MCC’s deal for proposed 
Masjid failed 

The Muslims of Chicago were dis- 
appointed by the Chicago zoning Board's 
rejection to permit establishment of the 
Masjid at 500-5010 North Pulaske. 

ICE moot 


A four day international Islamic Con¬ 
ference which concluded at London, on 
April 16 expressed grave concern over 
the Zionist usurpation of ANCHida and; 
Palestine and the mounting Israeli agg¬ 
ression and expansionist designs. 

The communique described the 
Camp David Accord as an agreement 
against Islam and the Muslim people. 


Help from alt freedom-loving Indivi¬ 
duals, organisations and governments for 
the Afghan Mujahideen "to pursue their 
armed struggle to a successful and" was 
urged by the Conference, which asked 
die Soviet Union to immediately vacate 
its aggression. Help for fhe, ; ^'9Q0^j0tf:i : ' 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan WatfiaoK 
ebugitt, ’ , . • 
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the Conference expressed support 
to Iran and condemned the US sanctions 
against this country. 

All Muslim governments ware asked 
in the communique to cooperate with and 
assist the government and the people of 
. Turkish Fede^tpdlStgtapf Kibfis (Cyp- 
; rus). ' \ -r 

The inter national* community and 
governments, particularly those of the 
Muslim countries, ware asked to support 
and.actively assist the just demand for 
self-determination of the people of Kash¬ 
mir, Ogaden, Eritrea and Philippines and 
Other Muslim liberation movements. 

''Continued persecution and denial 
of human rights to Muslim minorities in 
some non-Muslim countries" was cause 
of concern and anxiety to the Conference, 

, Huge oilfield in N. Yemen found 
A French company has discovered a 
huge oilfield in North Yemen regarded as 
possibly the world's fifth largest. Initial 
• estfmates ptrt the reserves at five billion 
barrels of medium quality crude oil the 
news-pdpbr Al-Siyassa said in a despatch 
from Paris. 

Plight of Muslim in Philippines 
A brother from South East Asia in¬ 
forms that the political Conatellation in 
this country pf-Philippines towards the 
Muslim problem in the South, can never 
’ be settled for the reason of the absenc? 
of sincerity on the part of . the Govern¬ 
ment to implement fhe Tripoli Agreement 
to its fullest, sjnce the leadership in tha 
South are in the hands of unscrupulous 
P«Wle who ere either anti-Muslim or 
hiring .subjected themsives to non-lsla- 
mie prthctplea, even if they themselves 
am Meslims for tha seke of vested inter- 
estylet. should these leaders, be removed 
fro*'their peasant positions they might 
ndf&mhr endanger thelr’ .st^us in the 
^ Muslim Conttndntty bid even to dm ext- 



itmdpf loosing their lives for betrayltttti 
^jfstaib. 

Since condition in the South worsen s 
with each succeeding day streams of in¬ 
nocent Muslim from South are taking 
refuge in Manila to escape persecution 
. and execution by those who are presently 
"In power in the §outh as the Muslim 
leadership is not effective. 

Chinese Islamic body President 
elected 

Mohummed Ali Zhang Jie. a Chinese 
Muslim, was at Beijing, on April 18 eje¬ 
cted President of the Chinese Islamic 
Association at the end of its fourth nat¬ 
ional Conference, the New China News 
Agency (NCNA) reported. 

Haji Jie, until now the Association's 
Vice-President, has been abroad several 
times as the head of Chinese Islamic 
delegations. 

His latest trips included a pilgrimage 
to Mecca last October and a visit to 
Teheran in February for the first anniver¬ 
sary of the Iranian Islamic republic. 

NCNA said he had been Imam of the 
Yanan Masjid during the 1937—45 Slno- 
Japanese war. 

Motamar's S. G. Dr. Inamullah Khan 
has sent his congratulations to Haji 
Mohummed Ali Zhang Jie. 

Anti USSR protest in GDR 

The Soviet intervention in Afghani¬ 
stan has reportedly led to sporadic prot¬ 
est action by dissidents in East Germany. 

According to Voice of Germany, the 
West Berlin-based working group on 
human rights made known that anti-Sov¬ 
iet slogans have been painted on walla 
, . of a number of homes /in the Baltic port \ 
f of Rostock. The Radio.further eeidthat 
two students of the town university hay*’ 
been arrested- 
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Karnataka Minister Mr. C. M. Ibrahim is inaugurating the Free book distribution 
by M. E. S. at Town Hall, Calicut. Also seen in the picture are: Dr. P.K. Abdul 
Ghafoor, President, A. I. M. E. S. and Adv. N. Ahmed Koya, Managing Editor, 
Voice of Islam 





Beware! Judgment Will Come 


Men may lightly treat God's signs 
As jests, but the Judgment must come 
Inevitably His Message is true. 

And delivered by God's Apostfe, as from 
Man to Men. Truth must triumph, 

And all false gods and false worship 

Must come to naught : for God is one 

And His Truth has been one throughout the ages 1 

Look at God's Creation: Contemplate 

It's unity of Design and benevolence 

Of purpose-Death must come to all, 

But life and faith are not objects of ridicule. 

Truth will out last all mockery': tis God 
Who calls, because He cares for you, 

And on His Judgment Seat will weigh 
Each act, each thought, each motive, great 
Or small, with perfect justice. Come, 

Ye all, reject not His blessed Message 


Yusuf Ali 
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Assam Crisis 


The turmoil in Assam started with 
the so called "foreigners" issue is wor¬ 
sening day by day. The attempts made 
so far by the central government helped 
to ease the crisis in no way. Immediately 
after assuming power Mrs. Gandhi sent 
defence Minister Mr. Zail Singh to make 

talks with the leaders of the All Assam 

, 1 

students Union and Gana Sangram 
Parishad. And at one stage it was felt 
that Mr. Singh's negotiations will lead 
to conciliation. The representatives of 
the agitators agreed to stop agitation at 
toast for the time being and showed 


‘readiness to make further talks at Delhi. 
But the Delhi talks failed to bring forth 
appetotoment; and the hopes of further 
negotiations gdt darkened due to unt- 



and stubborn 
agitators. 
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attitude 


adopted 


What hindered the way to comprom¬ 
ise to that while the representatives of the 
A. A- S, U. and Gana Sangram Parishad 
/put forward die demand that 1351 should 
" be regarded as the cut-off date for ident¬ 
ifying foreigners, the government repre¬ 
sentatives rejected the demand as some¬ 
thing impracticable. Treating 1951 as the 
cut-off date will, no doubt, make room 
for a number of new problems. Such a 
move will undermine the provisions of 
the constitution. The Central Government 
is bound to protect the provisions of the 
constitution. It is the Government’s fore¬ 
most duty to safeguard the rights of each 
and every citizen, and also to check the 
erosion of national integrity. While treat¬ 
ing 1951 as the cut-off year, the lingui¬ 
stic and religious minorities will be in 

peril. Therefore the Government cannot 
but reject the demand. 

While putting forward a demand to 
oust the foreigners the people of Assam 
should not forget to take into considera¬ 
tion the national interests. They should 
keep in mind the fact that it is their 
fundamental duty to protect national 
integrity, While bargaining for their own 
rights they should have the broadminde¬ 
dness to regard every Indian their broth¬ 
ers. Narrowminded and selfish approach 
to problems like the one mentioned here 
will pose huge threats to the wellbeing 
of the nation as a whole. Hence the 
agitators in Assam should make a rethin¬ 
king, compromise to the maximum and 
help the Government in bringing forth 
a fajr solution to the problem. 

Though negotiations regarding, the 
problem failed miserably due to the agit- 
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ator's stubborn attitude, theGovernment 
should leave no stone unturned to solve 
the problem for ever at no distant data. 
It is plain that what happens in Assam 
is bound to have repercussions in the 
other regions. The situation is difficult, 
delicate and sensitive and calls for tactful 
handling. The problem calls for a joint 


approach and should not be allowed to 
degenerate into a party issue. National 
interest must have precedence and no 
cost should it be made to suffer to gain 
narrow, parochial or partisan advantage. 
The need is for some kind of national 
consensus. 


FoftnlahW^ 
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i Assam IDuslim Education Society Afiiiiateii to fillMS 


The AH Assam Muslim Education 
Society formed in a meeting held at 
Tarebari High School premises, Barpeta, 
under the presidentship of Mir. Md- Sahi- 
duilah, B. A, B. T, has been affiliated to 
the All India Muslim Educational Society. 
The following persons have been elected 
es the members of tho state ad-hoc 
Committee: Janab Ahmed Hussain Khan, 
M..A, Principal, M.K. College (President), 
Janab Muzammil Hussain, M. A., Vice- 
Principal, Kalgachia College, 


Mir. Md. Saidullah, B. A., B. T, Head 
master, Mr. Nizamul Latif, Gauhati (Vice- 
Presidents), Md. Nazrul Haque Mazarbh- 
u'iyan, M A„ L.L.B. (General Secretary), 
Md. Sukur Ahmed, B.A., B.T., Md. Ismail 
Hussain, B. A. "(Joint Secretaries), 
Prof. Habibur Rahman, M. Sc., Moha¬ 
mmed Momin M.A., L.L B., Prof. A. Man- 
nan Faruque, M.A., Mr. A. S. Najumu- 
ddin, M. A, Mr. Yahyah Kumar and 
Mr. Abu Taleb (Members). 


The Plight of the Minorities in km 

— By: Md. Nazrul HQ. Mazarbhuiyan 

M.A., L.L.B., D-U.N.S.I.U (Delhi), Journalist, Gauhati-12 


The Assam frengy has already caused 
death to a large member of innocent 
people belonging Indigeneous Assamese 
as well as the religious and linguistic 
minority communities of the State. It has 
cost the nation Rs. 300 crores in crude 
oil only as stated by Mr. P. C. Sethi, the 
Union minister for Petrolium & chemicals. 
It is also reported that an amount of 200 
grores, which is more than the annual 
plan allocation of the state is going to be 
surrendered on 31st March next as it 
bould not be spent to complete the deve¬ 
lopmental works in Assam due to its 
abnormal law and ordsr situation. 

The mass movement, which has bean 
continuing for the last 8 months has cau- 
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sed huge losses in Agriculturai^and Indu¬ 
strial production. Assam has been 
facing serious food crises for the last 
two years due to repeated failure of 
crops and the present deadlook made the 
prices go high beyond the reach of the 
ordinary people. Petrol, Kerosine and 
Sugar is out of market in some parts of 
the State, communications cut-off in 
some other parts and all these factors 
have crippled the normalcy of life in 
Assam. Some Lakhs of working days 
have been lost in the factories and offi¬ 
ces and the loss to the student commu¬ 
nity itself is unprecedented, Unaccoun¬ 
table and irreparable. In fact, classes 
remained suspend in Brahmaputra Valley 
for more than a year, no examination 
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’ could yet boon held there from primary 
to university [level and the net result of 
til these was that the. student community 
has already lost a full academic year. 

This unprecedented and rather unus- 
uai agitation or the "Gana Sangram"-as 
the agitationist call it had been launched 
jointly by the "All Assam Students Union 
"All Assam-"Gana Sangram Parishad 
a year back demanding the deleti¬ 
on of foreigners names from the electoral 
rolls and immediate departation of all 
illegal infiltrators from Assam. This mov¬ 
ement gathered wide support from the 
people of all walks of life, draw the pol¬ 
ice as well as the civil admn. personnel 
in its side and compelled the two elected 
Assam ministries to quit within a spon 
of three months and ultimately, the pre¬ 
sidential rule had to be imposed for the 
first time in the history of the State. But 
unfortunately, the greatest massacre of 
people and a "Second Jalinwalabag" as 
termed by an ex-union minister, was held 
in Assam even during the presidential 
rule and under the very nose of Police 
as well as Civil administration. 

Political Hypocrisy 

The central government is hatching 
over the issue for the last one year and it 
could not yet show any remarkable action 
from its side which would solve this age 
old Assam problem and would save the 
suffering millions there. Mr. Y.B. Cbavan 
while he was the opposition leader in 
Lok Sabha last year, presented a memor¬ 
andum signed by Fifteen honourable me¬ 
mbers of Parliament to Chief Election 
Commissioner of India alleging that Lak- 
ns of genuine Indian voters were being 
inhumanfy harrassed by the police in 
Assam but while he himself took over as 
the Union Home Minister, l^e did nothing 
to withdraw the police from the prepara¬ 
tion of Electoral rolls. Rather, during his 
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glorious regime loot, murder, rape end 
arson took serious turn in Assam and he 
sat silent as an idol. “ , 

Mrs. Gandhi complained earlier in 
several election meetings that the lives of 
of Minorities of Assam were at 
stake and they were being harassed by 
the police and the miscreants in many 
ways-but as soon as she assumed the 
office, she seemed to forget all her past 
utterances. On the contrary, she began 
to try to win the heart of the Assamese 
people by sweet words. The Congressj(l) 
launched agitation over the Nsrainpur inc¬ 
ident of U. P. and ultimately dismissed 
the non-congress (I) governments-but as 
regards to Assam, it is keeping a meani¬ 
ngful mum. Mrs. Candhi managed to 
find time to visit the Narainpur villages 
U.P. though there existed a STATE GOV¬ 
ERNMENT but she had no time to visit 
the North Kamrup villages of Assam 
though it is now under the direct control 
of the Central Government. As a matter 
of fact, Mrs. Gandhi must be more con¬ 
cerned at present to establish the political 
image of her party in ASSAM then to 
save the lives of millions of minorities 
and to protect the prestige, chastity and 
honour of the feminine folk of North 
Kamrup village. 

Mr. Zail Singh convened an all party 
meeting to find out a conciencious defi¬ 
nition of foreigner. The Assam minorities 
do not want a consciencious definition 
or dealing-they do not beg for mercy, 
they only demand the justice and a judi¬ 
cial dealing. They claim' for the justice 
which is even given to the thieves and 
other hardened criminals. They only want 
that all deportation be made through 
proper judicial process and every suspe¬ 
cted person should be given the oppor¬ 
tunity of being heard and prove ,his 
citizenship before a court of faw and 
with evidence which are’admissiWeunder 
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the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 

A blood l feath is taking place in the 
Brahmaputra^ valley and the minorities 
have completely lost the security of life. 
The Election commission has ordered to 
prepare a fresh voters list but these min¬ 
orities, ft is sure, will not be in a position 
to-come out and get their names registe¬ 
red and it is certain that no enumerator 
wifi visit their homes. If they dare to get 
their yiames, enrolled-they will face all 
harrasment, tortured* and humiliation 
publicly in the hands of miscreants, 
police and govt, officials. The Minorities 
are not in a position to move freely. The 
Gauhati University denied admission to 
brilliant and eligible student belonging 
to minorities and writs were to be obtai¬ 
ned for this purpose from Gauhati H'igh 
Court vide civil Ffuie No. 452 of 1979. 

Thus the northeastern sky is filled 
with the agonising cry of minority people, 
If there still exist any human conscience, 
let it kindly be awake to sure those suff¬ 
ering millions. 

Background 

The so called "Influx problem" is a 
very old sure in the bodypolitic of Assam- 
»nd in order to comprehand this problem 
to its full extent it is essential to have a 
first hand knowledge of Assama past 
* history and geography. 

the original and indigenous people 
of Assam were only the Kocharis, chuti - 
yas, Bodos Mikirs, Garos, Khasis, Karbis, 
#te.*nd other than these tribes all the 
people in the north Eastern region 
tH 90 (f<siders-according to the recorded 
Htatcwiec. In ancient times, the Aryans 
:^C*lB*toThiS' baiting Brahmaputra valley 
, v froaa Westand the Mangolians & Austrics 
cam* over their from the east. The Mus¬ 
lim* invattod the present lower Assam In 
the year 1188 (A.D.) aijdths Ahoms fou¬ 


nded a Small Kingdom in the remote 
•astern part in the year 1228 A D. The 
Nepaiis, Manipoors and other people also 
settled in the fertile valley -from time to 
time and a composite Assamese language, 
literature and culture took shape between 
13th to 17th century with the active 
coflaboration and support of ail these 
people. Again a largs area of the present 
Assam had always been under Mughal 
and Hindu rule in the past. The Bengali 
king Rampals territories was extended 
upto Mayang of present. Nowgag district. 

In the later part of Ahom rule large 
number of people died due to constant 
war and serious epidemics and accord¬ 
ing to government records, a serious epi¬ 
demic of Smallpox broke out in the year 
1811 (A. D.) which made many villages 
completely deserted. Thus there *was a 
dangerous shortage of people in Assam. 

The British government took over 
the administration of Assam from Ahom 
King on 24th February, 1826. The Assam 
land revenue, manual (vol. 3) again rac- 
ords "An epidemic of Kalazar" and ano¬ 
ther "shillong Earth quake*' occured in 
the year 1891 and 1897 which caused 
serious damages and Killed a large num¬ 
ber of people. 25% of the total popula¬ 
tion of the state was diminished due to 
the above mentioned devastating epide¬ 
mic and earth quake. 

The British people discovered in the 
year 1832 that the Assam land is suitable 
for tea plantation and the government, in 
order to bring larger under cultivation 
encouraged the immigration of tea garden 
labourers from Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa. Maharastra and U.P. and landless 
cultivators from over populated East* 
Bengal, The 1891 census report .reco¬ 
rded the number of immigrant tea garden 
labourer in Assam as 4 lakh and inwrigr- 
ant Muslim cultivators as 45980 uritH 
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1941, according to official reports It 
taVhs IWbiotaors hed '' migrated to Assam, 
and «ow, with their natural growth they 
became 45 lakhs. But in 1961 census, 
only 2,04,000 labourer declared their 
mother tongue other than Assamese that 
means the rest 43 lakhs of them accepted 
the Assamese language and became ass- 
Imitated with the local people. . 

In 1895 only 22% Assam land was 
under cultivation and the remaining 78% 
contained the enormous wasteland and 
forest land. With the increased immigra¬ 
tion of East Bengal cultivations 33% and 
41% Land could be brought under cultiva¬ 
tion in 1931 and 1961 respectively. Still 
in 1951, 59% land remained uncultivated. 
The East Bengal Muslim cultivators were 
brought and given settlement under the 
colonisation scheme of the government 
and the line system was devised as back 
as in 1916 to protect the sky and simple 
tribal people. The Assamese leaders like 
late Nabin Chandra Bardoloi and Town 
Ram Phukan helped the immigrants much 
to settle down on the land. In 1938 a 
house committee was formed with Mr. 
F.W. Hockenhull as chairman to report on 
the working of the line system and it 
emphasized-in its report (shiliong 1938 
vol.1) that the indigenous people alone 
would be unable without the aid of imm¬ 
igrant settlers to. develop the provinces 
enormous wasteland resources within a 
reasonable period". In 1940-41 again an¬ 
other half a million acre of waste land 
had been settled with the East Bengpl 
Immigrants. They introduced jute cultiva¬ 
tion in Assam as an economic crop. 

Before the partition, the Muslim 
league ministry headed by Sir Saadullah 
ruled Assam for nearly Fifteen years and 
some people began to view the purely 
economic issue of immigration from poli¬ 
tical and communal angle. Even a natio- 
% 
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nar leader like Or. RajendraPresaddwrins - 
1920's toyed with the idea -.-of. .^popular 
ting Assam with Bjhari 
Muslim (influx from East Bengal couWfoe 
held back," (Dr. Rajendra Prasad; Auto¬ 
biography Bombay 1957; pages-258-60) 
He proceeded for with his idea but unfo¬ 
rtunately, the Sihari cultivators could; not 
survive in the unfavourable Assam land 
and they took up other professions. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasads plan ended in a 
disastrous failure. 

The Alt India Hindu Mahasabha bold 
its Session in Gauhati in the year 1923 
and in the same year. Assam Sangraks- 
hini Sabha" and Assam Datiya Maha¬ 
sabha " were established in Assam to 
prevent the immigration of East Bengal 
Muslims. 

In the 1931 census report, Mr. C. S. 
Mullan - the census superintendent 
pointed out that the immigration would- 4 
change the population pattern of Assam 
and in future the Assamese people will 
find' only the sib sagar district as their 
Home land". But inaugurating the Asse¬ 
mbly session in 1933, the then governor, 
spelled out this remark with various facts 
and figures and blamed Mr. Mullan as 
"an irresponsible civil servant". 

After the portion of the country 
things took a new shape and some collo- 
ssal communal riots occured in many 
parts of the country. According to govt, 
records 53000 Muslim families migrated 
temporarily from Assam. They hill been 
brought back in 1951 under Nehru Liakat 
Pact of 1950-but they were not enumer¬ 
ated in the 1951 census. 

In the partition plan, Assam was 
placed in the group 'C' and that legitima¬ 
tely caused suspicion in the minds til ths 
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Assamese people that if population patt¬ 
ern is not changed again, some day or 
other this area may be tagged with East 
Pakistan or west Bengal. Even a man like 
Sardar Valabhbhai Patel the then Union 
Home Minister wrote to Mr. Jayram das 
Daulatram, governor of Assam on 8th 
June 1950 saying. "You will have to see 
to it that these lands are not kept vacant 
merely for the Muslims to come at their 
leisure and occupy them but are allotted 
to refugees". (Patel's correspondences- 
vol.-9 page 196) Looriya Gopinath 
Bardoloi, the then, chief minister of 
Assam informed the Sardar 
on 22 nd June 1950 that "in 
the mean while we have undertaken the 
responsibility of rehabilitating one lakh 
refugees in addition to the 125000 refu¬ 
gees who came to Assam a year and a 
half ago. of this one lakh of refugees, 
about lO'OOO have already been allotted 
land in areas from which Muslim immigr¬ 
ants were evicted." (Patels corresponde- 
nces>vol-9 page-206). An Immigrants 
(Expulsion from Assam) Act-1950 was 
passed by Union Parliament just to expell 
the Assam Muslims. 

The Hindu Bengalis settled in Assam 
after the British annexation. They occu¬ 
pied the jobs during British period and 
after the partition on other 760000 refu¬ 
gees were given settlement in Assam. 

Some Ten lakhs acres of land mostly in 

the tribai belts were settled with the 
Hindu Bengali Refugees. 

The government of Assam, declared 
the Nepalis along with Santhals and tea 
garden labourers as persons entitled to 
special protection j n Assam land 
vide notification No. RD—69/46/19 
dftad 5th Oecember, 1947, and they 
were given *ttlement in Assam but they 
ware derfotified in the year 1960. Now 
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it is alleged tfiat they, have encroached 
into the protected Tribal lands. There 
are 5 lakhs of Nepalis in Assam. 

During i950's and 1960's some six 
lakhs of Assam Muslims were branded as 
"Pakistani National" and deported to East 
Pakistan. The number of persons detected 
and deported, as stated by Shri Chaliha 
Chief Minister on the floor of Assam 
Assembly on 31-3-1962.—From 1952- 
1961. Total 26775- From 1961-1967 
the number of people deported from 
Nowgang district alone was 66912source 
Nowgang District Gazetter govt, of Assam 
(1978) page (92) These people were not 
given any scope to prove their citizenship 
with the evidences which are admissible 
under Indian constitution and the Evid¬ 
ence Act-1872. 

Foreign Inplux: The Myth & 
Reality 

A systematic well organised and conti¬ 
nuous false propaganda in the Press and 
platform for years by the chauvinistic 
and communal forces led the simple 
people of Assam to believe in a tale of 
"Lockness monster" of foreign influx. 
They have been led to believe that lakhs 
of foreign nationals particularly from 
Bangladesh and Nepal are infilterating 
daily into the Assam territory and thus 
endangering the security of the State. It is 
natural that the simple people and the 
emotional students will believe in such a 
tale when the personalities like the Chief 
Minister of a state, regional commandant 
of Border Security Force, Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters and other national leaders and high 
officials would tell such a thing. And 
in Assam such idiotic tales were told for 
months. 

(To be continued) 
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Exemplars of Virtue 


The great exemplars of virtue conquered 
Evil, each according to his circumstances: 
Abraham stood staunch in the fire 
Of persecution, unhurt; Lut was bold 
In reproving abominations; Noah survived 
The Flood by his faith, in a world of unbelief; 
David saught justice, and sang God's praises; 
Solomon by wisdom subdued the refractory; 
Job was patient in suffering; Ismail, 

Idris, and zul-kifl were true in constancy 
Amid temptation; Jonah turned to God 
After a short misunderstanding; Zakariya 
And his family were exemplars of devoutness; 
And Mary of chastity. All men and women 
Of God from one united Brotherhood. 


Yusuf Ali 
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King Faisal's School of Thought 

— Ahmed Assah 


(continued from the last issue) 

Saudi Arabia is a soverign Arab 
Muslim country which at no time in his¬ 
tory has been, and never will be, an 
abode for foreign domination. 

Saudi Arabia beleives in the Arab 
League Convenant and observes it faith¬ 
fully. It also beleives in the United Nat¬ 
ions and its Charier as a fundemental 
means of preserving world peace. It con¬ 
siders that permanent peace is for the 
good of humanity at all times. 

The Faisalian School advocates the 
principle of non-alignment and is a mem¬ 
ber of the Block of non-aligned countries. 
However, it is always careful in disting¬ 
uishing between non-alignment in the 
international alliance field and the non- 
alignment advocated by some as a stepp¬ 
ing-stone to alignment with the Commu¬ 
nist-camp. 

The Faisalian School beleives in 
negotiation as a means for settling dis¬ 
putes it condemns alj aggression and 
delcares that Saudi Arabia has no desi¬ 
gns and does not encroach upon any¬ 
body's tettiroty. 

Between aggression and justified 
national struggle the Faisalian School 
makes S clear disnction. While it vigrou- 

Fortnlghtly 


sly condemns the former, it advocates, 
the latter, it considers that all problems 
of Arab nationalism are Saudi Arabia's 
problems, and that this Kingdom should 
remain, as it has always been, in the 
vanguard of the fight for Arab causes. 
The record of Saudi Arabia's assistance 
to the national movements launched in 
the various Arab countries against imp¬ 
erialism for the purpose of attaining 
independence is a voluminous one, but 
Saudi Arabia says in all modesty: "We 
do not call what we have given to 
Algeria and other Arab countries asist- 
ance, but one of our basic duties. This 
duty should stand until the last foot of 
the Arab homeland is freed from imper¬ 
ialism”. 

The Faisalian School delcares that 
Saudi Arabia is an integral part of Arab- 
Islamic world, that it works for Arab 
unity in the same way as does for Islamic 
unity. It beleives that fundamental cond¬ 
ition for the success of any effort towards 
unity is that every Arab should view his 
brother Arab as he views himself. The 
call to Arab unity should rest on well- 
established bases which take into acco¬ 
unt the interest of every Arab people, 
and there Arab unity could serve as the 
starting point for a comprehensive Isla¬ 
mic unity which takes into -consideration 
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the Interests and rights of all Muslim 
countries. It says quite frankly: Arab nat¬ 
ionalism is not a echool of thought, nor 
a principle, nor a creed; it is a feeling, 
e blood tie and a languge. 

As the Faisaiian School always repe¬ 
ats, its appeal for Arab Unity does not 
conflict with its appeal for Islamic unity; 
on the contrary, there ia complete harmony 
between the two, since the territory of 
thie Kingdom and -ts people, language, 
history and aspirations all constitute an 
integral part of the land and history of 
Islam. As the Arabian Peninsula has been 
the birthplace of the Arab nation, so has 
Hijas an integral part of the peninsula. 


been the land of Islam, foremost among 
which js the Holy Ka'bah to which afl 
Muslims throughout the world turn their 

faces in their five daily prayers. 

* 

r i. The Faisaiian School does not believe 
that the realisation of Arab and Islamic 
unity means the establishment of a stan¬ 
dardised union or the repudiation of the 
regional characteristics of the peoples and 
countries which join the union. The unity 
of peoples is enriched by diversification, 
and by benefiting from the regional char¬ 
acteristics of each people. 

The Faisaiian School believes that the 
appeal for Arab-lslamic unity does not 
reflect a dual position except perhaps in 
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•’ ft points out' that tbe 
Arab Unity which arosa Sn history was not 
at any tim« a strictly Arab national unity 


w in the racial or narrow sense of * Arabism, 
but was a liberal Arab - Islamic unity which 
respepted the regional characteristics of 
air its peoples- 


The SAiool observes that the ceil to 
Arab unity in the narrow national sense 
is an accidental occurrence in the history 
of the Arabs and Nam. It came to certain 
Arab shores during the ninteenth century 


from Europe because the young Arabs 
who feel for it at the time saw in it a 
means to help them free their countries 
from Ottoman domination. The appeal 
for Arab nationalism in its narrow racial 
sense was intended to free the Arab sub¬ 
jects of the Ottoman Sultanate from the 
effect of the religious factor, to persuade 
them to forego thait loyalty to the Otto¬ 
man Sultan and to impel them to revolt 
against Ottoman Rule. 


This appeal found an echo in the 
Arab countries which were part of the 
Ottoman Empire, but the other Arab 
countries continued to hold on to Arabism 
and Islam, and no national movement in 
the narrow racial sense arose in these 
countries. Their constant aim was to free 
themselves from any foreign occupation, 
and it was their firm conviction that Ara¬ 
bism and Islam complemented each other 
They repeated a well-known saying of 
Caliph Umar ibn ai-Khattab "We are a 
people whom God has exalted through 
Islam and, if we seek aggrandisement 
elsewhere, God will humiliate us." 

The call to Arab unity at the expense 
of the Islamic bond has been only an 
accidental episode in our history dictated 
by the particular circumstances of ‘certain 
Arab countries. But now the Ottoman 
empire has ceased to exist, and most of 


- the Arab eountriertaVe frebd "V 

from outside domination, so that there is 
no longer any justification for supposing - 
that the appeal for Arab-tstemic unity is 
seif-contradictory. 

Islamic Unity and 
the Palestine Problem 

Since the world Jewry has rallied to 
one support of Israel and it3 unlawful 
claims, the Palestine problem has reached 
a stage which requires the calj for unity 
to be carried from its narrow national' 
scope to the much wider field of Islamic * 
collaboration, because the Arobs/ right to 
Palestine is supported by a billion of Mu¬ 
slim peoples who have a common feeling 
Of Islamic unity- Asia and Africa are ex¬ 
pected to carry much weight in the world 
of tomorrow, and it would be wise to 
keep in mind that Islam is the heart of 
these two continents. 


Unity of the Regional Soil 
and Division 


Insistence of narrow nationalism at 
the expense of Islamic Unity endangers 
the unity of the Arab-soil in man^ Arab 
countries because it helps the partition¬ 
ists to claim that, since the Arab element 
is working for a strictly racial national 
Arab Unity, the other natlonalitas ar6 
entitled to set up entities peculiar to 
themselves. Islam was the orginal force 
which preserved the unity of the reg'u 
nal soil each Arab country, The bond that 
kept together the Arab and non-Arab 
Muslim inhabitants. Unless the sharp- , f 
nes of narrow nationalism is broken to. 




g|v* way to the cat) for Arab'Islamic 
unity, the danger of nationalist move¬ 
ments resulting in the dismemberment of 
many Arab countries wiH always be there. 

The Concept of Unity 
and Application Pattern 

The assertion that the call to Arabism 
and the call to Islamism harmonise with 
each other is not an innovation either in 
the Arab or in the Muslim countries, in 
feet, many non Arab and non - Muslim 
countries are working for the realis¬ 
ation of unities which rest on diverse 
bases. President Nasser, for instance, in 
his book, 'The philosophy of Revelation,' 
represents Egypt as a centre surrounded 
by three circles: the Arab circle, the 
Muslim circle and the African circle. He 
does not see any conflict in Egypt’s being 
in all the three circles at once, as he does 
see any conflict in Egypt's being in an 
advocate of Arab unity, a member of the 
Arab League and a sponsor of Arab uni¬ 
fication on a national basis, and at the 
same time an exponent of African unity, a 
member of a regional African organisation 
called the "Organisation of African Unity". 
President Bourguiba declares Tunisia to 
be an Arab Muslim State and at the same 
time openly calls for the unity of the 
North African countries .as well as for 
African unity. Former President BenBellah 
declared that Algeria was an Arab Muslim 
socialistdemocratic republic, while at the 
earn* time he advocated the unity of the 
North ^African countries and Arab unity 
as wen. 

The Soviet Union, a State which be- 
leivee neither in religion nor in natfona- 
,i8m 'b#*is its policy on an orchestrated 
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theme in which each instrument plays , a 
special tune in harmony with the other 
tunes. While one of the instruments of 
this orchestra plays the tune of Slavic 
upity in the countries of Slavic origin, 
another instrument p*lays an Orthodox 
tune those communities which adhere 
to the Orthodox Chruch, and a third in¬ 
strument plays the tune of proletarian 
unity to reach beyond the Salvic and 
Orthodox horizons. Mean while, the con¬ 
ductor of the Soviet orchestra does not 
cease to declare that he is conducting 
the tune of the unity of mankind. 

Among the non-Arab fand non-Mu¬ 
slim countries, the Soviet Union is not 
alone to follow this pattern. Britian for 
instance, follows a policy which has a 
triple motto: the Unity of the English soil 
in the United Kingdom, the unity of the 
United Kingdom embaracing Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the unity of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
which groups together diverse peoples, 
religions and interests. 

Unity and Imperialism 

In just the same way as Protestan¬ 
tism has not fused the United Kingdom, 
Germany and the United States of 
America into one emipre, nor has Catho¬ 
licism merged France, Italy, Spain and 
South America into an imperial power sp 
is the call to Muslim unity not calculated 
to'lead to fusion into one empire. 
Arab - Islamic unity means 
the establishment of co-operation among 
the Arab Muslim and non-Arab Muslim 
countries to preserve the, rights of each 
and safeguard its particular interests 
without allowing the strong to tryannise 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Press and the Court: 
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Is the Strain necessary ? 

By William J. Brennan, Jr. 

Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme Court 
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( Continued from the last issue ) 

Privileges are rare and strictly construed. 
Neverthloss, the press argued that it 
could not perform its functions under the 
First Amendment unless a special- 
"editorial" privilege were created to 
shield it from such inquiries. 

I dissented in part in Herbert, but I can 
say with some degree of confidence that 
the desicion deserved a more considered 
response on the part of the press than it 
received. The injury done the press was 
simply not of the magnitude to justify the 
resulting firestorm of acrimonious critici¬ 
sm. In its rush to cudgel the Court, the 
press acted as if the decision imposed 
restrictions on what the press could say, 
as though the actual malice standard of 
Sullivan were overruled. In fact two news¬ 
papers actually erroneously characterized 
the opinion es holding that truth would 
no longer be an absolute defense to libel 
suits. Times-Picayune (New Orleans), 4/20/ 
79, § 1,o. 19; Bicmingham News 4/19/79, p 
12 . while several others appeared to read 
the opinion es reverting to the old com¬ 
mon-law definition of ''malice" as ill will. 

Fortnightly 


Being asked about one's state of 
mind can be a demeaning and unpleasa¬ 
nt experience. Nevertheless, the inquiry 
into a defendant's state of mind, into his 
intent, be established, as do all intentio¬ 
nal torts, such as trespass, assault, or 
conversion. State of mind can aiso be 
relevant to questions of fraud mistake, and 
recklessness. And in the area of libel, it 
would scarcely be fair to say that a plain¬ 
tiff can only recover if he establishes 
intentional falsehood and at the same 
time to say that he cannot inquire into a 
defendants intentions. 

But in its outrage against the Herbert < 

decision, the press unfortunately misapp¬ 
rehended the role model of the press 
involved. To it the decision was simply 
a "George Orwellian invision of the 
mind," Los Angeles Times, 4/19/79, §1, 
p. 16. which mean, as jack Landau, 
director of the Reporters Committee 
for Freedom of the Press put it, 
that "the press will soon have lost the 
last constitutional shred of its editorial 
privacy and independence from the 
government." The Times-Picayune, 
4/20/79, § 1, p. 18. The true role model 
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Involved can be Ignored, however, only 
on the assumption that a journalists 
state of mind is somehow special, and 
cannot be impinged for any purpose It 
Is important to note that this assumptiou 
gathers Its rhetorical basis from the 
model of the press as public spokesman. 
For when a citizen speak's publicly he 
Is special, and, with only rare and strin¬ 
gent exceptions, what he says cannot 
be restricted for any purpose. But. as I 
have mBde clear, this is not the model of 
the press at issue in Herbert. The decision 
does not affect the actual malice standard 
set out in Sullivan. Instead the question 
raised by Herbert is whether the press 
ability to perform the communicative 
functions required by our democratic 
society would be significantly impaired if 
an editorial privilege were not created. 

Note that this is a difficult and 
factual question, and one that cannot be 
illuminated by sharp or sensational 
* rhetoric. In my view reporters will not 
cease to publish because they are later 
asked about their state of mind On the 
other hand, predecisional communica¬ 
tion# among editors may well be curtailed 
if they may later be used as evidence in 
libel suits. Since a democracy requires an 


; n for med and accurate prew, and since 
predecisional editorial communications 
contribute to informed and accurate 
1 editorial judgments, I would have held 
that such communications should receive, 
a qualified privilege. I say a qualified 
privilege because even the executive 
privilege bestowed upon the President pf 
the United States so that he may receive 
the informed and unimpeded advice of 
his aides, is, as the case of United States 
v. Nixon 418 U. S. 683 (1974), makes 
clear, a qualified privilege. 

A majority of my colleagues rejected 
my position because it believed that the 
accuracy of resulting publications would ' 
not be impaired if predecisional editorial 
communications were revealed. This is a 
matter of judgment, about which reaso¬ 
nable men may differ. It is also, at least 
' in form, an empirical question, upon 
which the lessons of later experience 
may be persuasively brought to - bear. If 
the press wishes to play a part in this 
process, it must carefully distinguish the 
basis on which its constitutional claim is 
based, and it must tailor its arguments 
g and its rhetoric accordingly. This may 
involve a certain loss of innocence, a 
certain recognition that the press, like 


(Continued from page 14) 
the weak or any one race to dominate any 
Other If peoples have applauded peaceful 
dbexlstence among countries holding 
widely divergent views on ideological and 
v Other, matters, looking at it from the 
JOhtgle of world peace, the call to a libaral 
AMMWuslim unity will undoubtedly be 
ghUen a warm welcome. 

Requirements for Unity 

. ” According to the Faisalian School, 
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the proposed unity must take into account 
the interest of all parties invited to join it 
as well as the particular conditions pre* 
a vailing in each country. It must entirely 
avoid any idea of imposed domination, 
and its sponsors must abstain frdm 
pursuing selfish motives. . 
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otHer iftftitutiQns, must accommodate a 
variety ofimportant social interests. But 
the sad complexity of our society makes 
this inevitable, amt there is no alterna¬ 
tive but a shrift and impotent isolation. 

These are hard words, but there is 
much at stake; not the least of which is 
the ability of the press to resume its sure 
voice as a reliable conscience of this 
Nation. Last term there were decisions of 
the Supreme Court justifying far more 
concern than Herbert v Lando and about 
which the press was uniquely qualified 
to speak. Yet the credibility of the press 
was impaired by the excesses of its rea¬ 
ctions to Lando. An example is the case of 
Gannett Co., Ini. v. DePvsquale, in which 
the Court, in a 5-4 vote, held that 
members of the public had no constituti¬ 


onal light under the iixth and 
Amendments to attend pretrial 



in a criminal case. '' «.; * 1 - ■' V ; -a = :i 

Gayiett involves the sixth rather ^, 
the First Amendment end so does not fit 
into either of th,e two models 1 have 
sketched out. The case concerns the right 
of the i public, not merely of the press. 


and at its heart is interpretation of the 
kind of government we have set for out- 
selves in our Constitution. The question 
is whether that government will be 
visible to the people, who are its authors. 
Gannett holds that judges, as officers of 
that government, may in certain 
circumstances remove themselves from 
public view and perhaps also holds that 


they can make this decision without even 
considering the interests of the people, I- 
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believe that tha framers did not conceive 
such a governmant, and that thay had in 
mind th# truth precisely captured several 
generations later by Lorb Action: Every¬ 
thing eecret degenerates, even the admi¬ 
nistration of justice." 

Any damage by the Court's decission 
i n Garnett can of course be undone throu¬ 
gh legislative enactments, should a con¬ 
cerned citizenry so demand. The clear 
voice of the press, however, is an essen - 
tial part of any such enterprise, especially 
about a subject that beare so closely on 
press' business. The press did, I am happy 
to note, intelligently and searchingly 

criticize the Gannett decision. It was disti¬ 
nctly noted that tde decision was "much 
more than another controversial 'press 
case , but was in fact a dec ision about 
the relationship of the public to the judi¬ 
cial process.,' N.Y. Times. 7/4/79. p.A-8. 
The point I wish to stress' quite correct 
reaction was undercut by the unjustified 
violence of its previous responses to 
Herbert v. Lando and other such cases 
involving the structural model of the press 
Thi* fact was cogently noted by Anthony 
Lewis in his column in the New York 
Times. 

The press. . .should forswear abso¬ 
lutes. The reiterated claim of recent years 
that its freedom has no limits has done 
the press no good. If the press began 
recognizing that these are difficult issues, 
involving more than one interest, it could 
morb effectively criticize the facile simpli¬ 
cities of a Gannett decission, 7/5/79,p.—. 


I think Mr. Lewis is correct And l any 
this with some urgency, for die integrity 
of the press must be preserved, not only 

for cases like Gannett, where the press 
puts forward the claimes of the public, but 
even for cases like£«rcfor, where thepress 
puts forward its own structure! claims. 
For the application of the First Amend- 1 
ment is far from certain in the as yet unc¬ 
harted domains foreshadowed by tie 
structural model of the press. The Court 
needs help in scouting these dim areas in 
which the shield of the Amendment is 
put forward not to guard the personal 
right to speak, but to protect social fun¬ 
ctions of impersonal dimensions. The 
press can and must assist the Court in 
mustering proper legal conclusions from 
the accumulatad experience of the Nation. 

But the press can be of assistance only if 
bitterness does not cloud its vision, nor 
self-righteousness its judgment. 

The dedication of the Samuel I. New- 
house Law Centre, however, is an occa¬ 
sion for hope. The Center stands as a 
symbol of conciliation between the press 
and the law. It gives one reason to trust 
that tha shared enterprise of the press 
and the Court will once again resume, 
even if it is to be expressed through the 
traditional form of healthy and productive 
disagreement. 
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flyfilmic Gqailibrium: i 

, Marriage & Divorce ia Islam 

— Prof: Mohammed Wassel 


Anyone who is familiar with Warn 
will realize that that religion, unlike Chr¬ 
istianity and Judaisam is based on a few 
simple dogmas while, at the sama time, 
it shares with Judaism an elaborate code 
of behavior. For most'professing Muslims 
throughout history, its distinctive feature 
has been the way of life that it prescrbes, 
the rituals of prayers, fasting and pilgri¬ 
mage, its dietary laws, and the rules con- 
cering marraige, divorce and inheritance. 
These have induced among 
Muslims a sense of fraternity far 
greater than has existed among Christia¬ 
ns for a very long time and this sense of 
communal solidarity was an important 
factor in the building of the Islamic 
empires. 

The comprehensiveness and . integra- 
listic approach of the Quran shows that 
Islam came not to add one more religion 
to the list of the world's religions, or 
merely to correct notions, taught by diff¬ 
erent religions with respect to the moral 
aspect of human life, but to lay down the 
foundations of a culture that contributed 
to a new civilization, whose range cover¬ 
ed the entire area of human thought and 
behaviour, from the problems of the indi¬ 
vidual to the problems of the healthy gro¬ 
wth of human civilization. Professor W.C. 
Smith stresses this comprehesive appro¬ 
ach of Islam when he says: "The princi¬ 
pal social expression of Islam, at the 
height of its classical age, was the Law. 

Fortnightly 


It has been to a large'extent a religion of 
Law, an Islamic law that combi¬ 
nes in one integrated structure what the 
West has subdivided into matters such 
as moral law, cannon law, and civil law. 

In the days when Islamic civilization was 
prosperous and powerful, it rested on 
this ideal." 

Before embarking on the topic of 
marriage and divorce, let us look at the 
position of women'in Islam. It must be 
pointed out at the very outset that, in 
spite of the capacity of Muslim law to • 
adapt itself and develop according to 
circumstances, it is not likely to ever 
allow the extreme ‘liberty’ which women . 
enjoy today, in theory and in practioe, 
in certain sections of social life, both in 
the capitalistic and the communistic 
world. Islam does not expect woman to 
bpcome either an angel or a demon. 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be on him) 
said; "The golden means is the best of 
things" 

The position of the mother'is much 
exalted in Islamic tradition. Prophet 
Muhammad has gone so far as to say: 
'Even Paradise lies underneath thej feet 
of your mothers." Al-Mukhari reports 
that someone once asked the Prophet 
which work pleased God most, the reply 
was: "The service of worship at the 
appointed hpur," And to the question: 
"And what afterwards 7" the Prophet's 
answer was: "To be bounteous to your 
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father and mother," the Quran refers to 
this often and reminds man that he must 
gfwgys keep jn mind the fact that ft is 
his mother Who has home him in her 
vtomfc, suffered much on his account and 
reared him up, fey making ail kinds of 
sacrifices. 

As for woman's role,as a wife, the 
saying of the Prophet is well known: 
"The best among you is the one who is 
best towards his wife." This is quite a 
different attitude from that of Judaism, 
for instance, when one considers that 
Orthodox Jews still have in their official 
prayer book the following: *,Blessed art 
you, our Lord, Our God, who has not made 
me a woman.” ALo Jehovah said to the 
woman: "I shall greatly increase the pain 
of your pregnancy; in birth pangs you will 
’ bring forth children, and your craving will 
be for your husband, and he will domina¬ 
te you," 

Even Plato, the great lover of wisdom 
used fo say; "I thank God that I was born 
Gtfiek and not barbarian, freeman and not 
sieve, man and not woman...." Among 
the Athenians, the most civilzed and 
Culture nations of antiquity, the wife 
wes a more chattel, marketable and trans¬ 
ferable and subject to testamentary dis¬ 
position. Thus morganatic marriages were 
. prevalent among the aristocracy and 
clergy. 

In western socities, the position of 
women, whether during the Greek and 
empires, or during the medieval 
, ffegfejrt, system remained unaltered, as 
v vu$rnen were not mare than maans of di¬ 
version, and entertainment for the licent- 
’V ; Thefe position worsened during 

lilfHI industrial revolution, as they were 
virtually reduced to slavery; they worked 
■ harder than ever before with less pay 
. thafi.tpen. The family was completely 
ruined, and the ties holding together its 
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members were broken since women ©fed 
children were forced to go to work in , 
ktUeiprlfes In shocking conditions. 

-quite recently that western society, after 
a long struggle and only through a jmiwk' 
fear of social reforms, put an end to this • 
cruelty towards women and childern* 
Gradully, women succeeded to gain 
equal status or an apparent social' equ¬ 
ality. •. 

While women struggled in Europe 
for so many centuries to gain these 
rights, her counterpart in Islam enjoyed 
equality for more than 14 centuries, ft 
was Islam that at a period when the 
entire world was deep in ignorance and 
darkness stressed the importance of 
knowledge for mankind, not as a special 
privilege restricted to a particular class 
but as an essential and unavoidable need 
for both men and women. It also goes 
to the credit of Islam that it was the first 
religion which acknowledged a separate 
and independenet status for woman and 
impressed upon her that she could not 
achieve perfection without knowledge. 

Let us now speak of marriage in 
Islam, which also raised numerous ques¬ 
tions. Marriage, according to Islam, is a 
bilateral contract based on the free con¬ 
sent of the two contracting parties. The 
parents certainly aid by their counsel end 
their experience in the search of setect- 
ion of the suitable marriage partner for 
their child, yet it is the couple who has 
the last say in the matter. In this respect 
there is no difference between man and . 
woman in the eyes of the law. I Hagai 
practices may exist, in varying degree 
from region to region and class to class, 
but the law does not recognise the cus¬ 
toms which contravene its provisions. 

The Qurap gives the rules concerning , 
mgrriage in the following verse: "And, * 
me.irT those among you who are single 
an^JThose who are fit among your, mate 
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s‘. If.the^iart ;.^ 
needjLAllah will saVe them from' want * 
out of His grace and Atfah is'ample giving 
kind. And teh those who do not find a 


match to keep chaste until Allah makes 
them free from want out of His graci." ft, 
appears from this verse that marriage is 
the natural law. It maybe delayed for two 
reasons: for failing to find a suitable 
match, and fqr lacking means where 
with to maintain a vyife. If the obstacles 
ate removed with the finding of a match 
and also the means of mainteance, God's 
direction is then to contract a marriage. 


As for the question of polygymy, it 
is true that Islam permits it, but on this 
point Islamic law is more elastic and more 
in harmony with the requirements of 
society than the other systems of law' 
which preclude polygyny. For instance, in 
the case of a woman who has young 
children and is chronically ill and unable 
to perform her household duties, and the 
husband has no means of employing a 
servant, the sick wife may give her con¬ 
sent for her husband to take a second 
wife-. Western society would rather 
encourage immorlity than permit a legaj 
second marriage as solution to this kind 
of problem Islamic law is nearer to reas¬ 
on, for it allows polygymy whqn a woman 
consent to such a way of fife, The law 
does not impose polygymy, h only permits 
it in certain cases. This is true in relation 
to the first wife as well as wtth the prospe¬ 
ctive second wife, ft goes without say¬ 
ing that the second woman may refuse 
‘to matty a man who had already one 
wife; there is nothing in the Islamic law 
which can force a woman to enter into a 
marriage tteagafnst her wili. If the wo¬ 
man agrees to be a "co-wife," it is got 
tht taw which should be considered as 
cruel and urljust with regard to women 
and atf fkvdWhg onpy'Wd As fer'afe the 
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first wife is concerned, the ect. pf pfcJyr 
gymy depends upon har„ ; for, at the ttme> 
of,her ! marriage, she may 1 demand, the 
insertion in the document of the mariiaigfv 
contract, of the clause that Pei husband-: f 
practise monogamy. Such a condition is 
as valid as any.other condition of a ieget 
contract. In any case, polygymy in ietam 
is not the rule but rather the exception, 
and this exception has multifarious adv¬ 
antages, social as wall as moral, and the 
Islamic law is careful to preserve this• 
elasticity in order to be adaptable to 
every circumstance and every condition 
of society. 

The religious laws Of antHquity did' 
not place any restriction to the nurftPtir' 
of wives^e man could have. AH the ffiW* 
cal prophets were polygymous. Evbn' 
Solomon who was filled with the Holy 
spirit of wisdom and inspiration married 
a number of heathen women, in Chris¬ 
tianity, which has become synonymous 
with monogamy, Jesus Christ never utW- 
red a word against polygymy; ort thb 
other hand, eminent Christian theoliilgiehi 
like Luther, Melanchton, Bucer, etc. (cf, 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, "Poiygaml^"), 1 
did not hesitate to deduce the legality 
of polygymy from the parable of the terl' 
virgins spoken of in the Gospel Pf 
Matthew (25. 1 -12),*for Jesus envisage*' 
the possibility of the marriage of ohe niBli’ 
with as many as ten glrfs simuftanedPSiy;'' 
The Talmud restricted the number oh the - 
consideration of husband’s ability t6^ 
maintain wives. Islamic law is the Only 
law in history which expressly limits the ,, 
maximum permissible number of polygy- 
pous unions. 

Islam did nothing but put a Hm t to 
polygamy- Monogamy Is the role in Islam, 
polygymy the exception. There is a clear , 
injunction in the* .Qur'an:. 
women as seem good to you. two three 
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Of four; but if you fear that you cannot do 
•qua) justice to them all, you should 
marry only one," Because it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to do equal 
justice to several wives, as theflQur'an it¬ 
self acknowledges: And you have not in 
your power to do justice among the wives 
though you may covet it" (4:129). The 
desirability of a monogamous life beco¬ 
mes evident. 


Islam enjoins taking only one wife, 
but ft keeps reservation and safeguard for 
four wives in cases of emergency, (slam 
gave a comprehensive code of marriage 
and kept its laws elastic so that the 
necessity of future legislation would not 
arise, as these laws are adaptable to 
different circumstances and changing 
conditions in society, For instance, after 
the battle of Uhud, when male members 


were killed, there was a large numbar 
of widows. Polygymy was encouraged 
in order to give protection to the helpless 
Widows. This measure also prevented 
problems of immorality that might have 
resulted from the presence of large num¬ 
bers of young widows. Similarly, after 
the two world wars, the desirability of 

polygmy was keenly felt. Prostitution was 
on the increase, morganatic and left- 
handed sexual intercourse became preva¬ 
lent in modern societies. These are 
generally unknown to countries where 
Polygymy is practised. Indeed, man is 
polygyrnous by nature, it is Islam which 
tagalfeed up to a certain limit the number 
of such poiygymous intercourse, in view 
of the fact that polygymy is a bette r 
Alternative than secret associations with 
women. The Islamic principles, rightly 
understood, embody a practical code of 
v ® lues applicable to human 
^Viour individual or social. A society 
and disciplined in these principles 
momenta culture of its own reflected 
in fts way of life. 


The institutions and habits of fife 
found in Middle Eastern countries during 
the decline of the Ottoman Empire* are' 
very often confused with the way of fife 
prescribed by Islam. An imaginary picture' 
is drawn with the typical raw materials 
of plural marriage, elaborate system ef' 
harem with the indispensable eunuchs, 
spacious baths with Roman implications, 
and so on. This rather unfortunate picture 
has been an alluring tool in the hands of 
propagandists who treated Islamic history 
in the sane way as the Arabian Nights, 
a master myth. Such amalgam of Persian, 
Syrian or Egyptian customs with Hellenic, 
Roman, Turkish or European influences 
could hardly represent Islam. 

Monogamy as the unique and exclu¬ 
sive form of marriage, in the sense that 
polygymy is regarded as a grave criminal 
offence and a sin as well as a sacrilege, 
is very rare indeed. Such an exclusive 
ideal is perhaps not to be found outside 
the modern, relatively recent development 
of western cultrure. It i3 not implied in 
the Christian doctrine. Apart fro,m such 
isolated phenomena as the recent Church 
of Latter Day Saints (Mormons) and the 
heretical sect of Anabaptists (in the 16th 
century), polygymy was legally practised 
and accepted by the Church jnthe Middle 
Ages, and it occurs sporadically as a 
legal institution accepted by the Church 
and State as recently as the middle Of the 
17th century. 

In the middle of 16th century, Dia- 
rmait, King of Ireland, had two queens 
dnd two concubines, and one of his laws 
seems to imply that polygymy was not 
unknown even among priests. In later 
times, Philip of Hesse and Fredrick. . 
William II of Prussia contracted polygym- ‘ 
ot J? marriages With the sanction of the 
Lutheran clergy, ip 1650, soon after the 
Peace of Westphalia, when the popula¬ 
tion had been greatly reduced by the 
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flirty Yews War, the Ffankish Kriegstaf 
(War Parliament) at Nuremberg passed 
the resolution that thenceforth every man 
should be allowed to marry two Women. 

Among the Jew! of Europe polygymy 
was formally abolished by Rabbi'Gershom 
around 1000 A. D. This was followed 
later on by other Jews in other countries. 
But in any way the status of women in 
both marriage and divorce has always 
been legally very low. A man according 
to the School of Hillel might divorce his 
wife for any reason even if she spoilt 
his food. While Rabbi Akiba pointed out 
that a man might divorce his wife if he 
had found another fairer than she. Even, 
according to Gershom, a wife who refu¬ 
ses to follow her husband to a new home 
is liable to divorce. 

In Christianity the Church counci, 
of Vermene in 752 A. D. allowed poly- 
gymy "when a wife refused to accompany 
her husband on a journey, the husband 
might marry again, if he had no hope of 
returing home." The Rabbinical Law also 
permitted divorce and remarriage in case 
if a wife deserted her husbanJ or refused 
to join him on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
If the wife becama insane or infirm the 
husband was allowed polygymous marri¬ 
age than to insist on divorce. 

Among the Jews of Spain polygymy 
prevailed as late as the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury A. D. Women in general were not 
allowed the right to divorce, fn Europe, 
later Rabbis permitted the wife to claim 
dovorce if ill-treated by her husband, 
or if he changed his religion, or if he had 
to leave his country to avoid consequen¬ 
ces of crime.- Moreover, Dr. Friedlander 
pointed out that mixed marriages (i. e. 
between Jews- and non-Jews) are con¬ 
trary to the Jewish religious law and are 
treated ,as sinful and illegitimate that 
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should be prevented- As for the stetua of 
women, the Jewish ideas point out that 
th» special and suprerha.sphere of women 
is the home. Public affairs and public 
activities should be o/utside the home 
and therefore outside woman's special 
sphere. Consequently in public worship 
her role has been a purely passive one 
(the Rabbinical Law says: "let the women 
keep silence in the Churches." 

For the marriage to be fully consum¬ 
mated h Islam, a dowry must be given to 
the bride. This is wrongly understood by 
western writers as a bride-price or as a 
bride-wealth, which, the groom gives to 
the family of the bride as a compensation 
for the loss of the daughter who consti- 
tued a reliable economic asset. The fact 
is that the dowry should not be paid to 
the family of the bride but to the bride 
herself as stipulated in the contract of 
marriage, and is essential to the validity 
of the union. In this respect the Ouran 
says: 1 ' 

"0 Prophet, surely We have made 
lawful to you, your wives to whom you 
have given dowries." (3:50) It appears 
therefore that dowry is compulsory in 8 
marraige, but it is regarded as 8 
free gift to *the bride, who is free 
to return ' home or all of of It 
to her husband after the consummation 
of marriage. This is quite contrary to the 
Hindu system of marriage where girls are 

to pay huge sums, to prospective husban¬ 
ds. Islamic law gives advantage to wom¬ 
en and increases their prestige and inde- , 
pendence. 

The Quran does not lay down the 
amount of dowry to be paid Such amou¬ 
nt is to be agreed upon between the two 
patties according to their social position,, 
their wealth, their personal qualificfations,. 

, % '23: 
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/inwbfch theylive. The Quran says: "One 
; v wealthy according to his means and one 
straitened in circumstances according to 
hls means." (2:236) It may be a ring, or 
a stipulation to teach the Quran, or a 
handful of barley or dates. It may even be 
f|#ed on condition of accepting the reli- 
gtoh of Islam. The dowry may be increa¬ 
sed or decreased by mutual agreement. 
Jurists in Islam divided dowry into two 
portions: one payable on demand called 
"prompt dowry" and another payable a 1 
death or dissolution of imrriage by divorce 
called "deferred dowry". 

Divorce in Islam 

The possibility of dissolution of 
marriage has also existed in Islamic law 
since the beginning. There is the uniU- 
tefat right acquired by the husband to 
divorce his wife. The wife may also acq¬ 
uire a simimlar right whiie contracting 
marriage. The court of justice also posse¬ 
sses the right to order sepratjon of the 
couple.on the plaint of the wife, if the 
husband is incapabl of fulfilling his conj¬ 
ugal duties, or if he is suffering from a 
particularly serious sickness, or if he 
disappears for a number of years, without 
,' leaving a trace, etc. Further, there is also 
the bilateral separation when 
'. th» two partners agree mutually on 
Conditions to discontinue their maritaj 
up Qur'an insists that the two sho- 

.their quarrel to an arbitrator 
bofcwfcihavfng recourse to definite sep- 
UrtHdo. Although divorce is allowed in 
* lafam. rt fa also restricted as it is the most 
Jwfed action in the eyes of God. In this 
fbtfffd.tha Prophet says: The most det- 
•SttMd a# .the permitted things in the 
•fifjfr the divorce". Also the 

-. ' f^en "of all the things allowed, 
tNf*' ; rnost 'f'' abominable to Allah is 
, ■ 



However, divorce existed 
ancient nations with the exception of 
Hindus and Chinese. The Athenians, the, 
Romans, the Hebrews, the Shammites 

t <d others upheld this doctrine in various 
rms, but always the husband was the 
predominant authority with no efficient' 
check on his power. Christians and Jews' 
also recognize this institution, Islam 
reformed these forms of divorce apd gave 
it a more complete and satisfactory 
form. 

The Institution of divorce in Islam is 
a means of dissolving the contract of 
marriage in exceptional circumstances. 
This dissolution is only possible in a con¬ 
tractual form of marriage, but not in its 
sacramental form as in Hinduism. Accor¬ 
ding to the latter religion, marriage is the 
sacred union of two souls for life, whether 
there is agreement or disagreement bet¬ 
ween the couple, regardless of whether 
the husband oppresses his wife. 

Divorce becomes a necessity when 
husband and wife are in conflict for a 
length of time. It is natural that the diss¬ 
atisfied couple should be freed from the 
marriage tie for the welfare of the house¬ 
hold, children and society. In instituting 
divorce. Mam did more good to women 
than men as t e latter may take several „ 
wives in case of disagreement with the 
first wife, but a woman cannot. Regard¬ 
ing the ( principle of divorce, the 
Qur'an says : 0 Pro p a t, W h e n 
you divorce women, divorce thenr 
for their prescribed time, and calculate 1 
the number of the days prescribed, and 
be careful of your duty to Allah; your 
Lord. Don't drive them out of thei- house*, :?*' 
nor should they themselves go forth. So i 
yvhefr they have reached their, prescribed 
tiibe then either retain them with kind- 
new or separate from them with kindness-' • 

{to the Continude) ’ ? ? 
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Saudi Arabia Against Any 
Axis or Alliance 

Crown Prince Fahd of Saudi Arabia 
has reiterated that the Oil rich Kingdom 
ie against the eitiblishmant of any axis 
of power or alllancas, and any interfere¬ 
nce in the internal affairs of other states, 
the state-run Riyadh Radio reported on 
April 25. 

HRH Fahd, who was addressing 
masting of the Council of Ministers on 
Aprif 25, also stated that the Kingdom 
was anxious for the preservation of sta¬ 
bility in the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Peninsula regions as well as rest of the 
world, the Radio added. 

''Unfortunately the area is being 
subjected to several instigations and 
aggressive interventions which have no 
justification what ever," the Radio quoted 
HRH Fahd as saying. 

OPEC Summit in November 

Thb Organisation of Petroleum Ex* 
porting Countries will hold e second 
summit Conference to be attended by 
leaders of a)) OPEC nations, on Novem¬ 
ber 1, in Baghdad, the Middle East Eco¬ 
nomic Surrey said in its latest Issue. 

* First Summit teas held in March, 
197S. 
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10,000 Political Prisoners in USSR 

Some 10,000 political prisoners are 
held in the Soviet Union, the Secretary 
General of the Amnesty international. 

West German Branch Helmut, Franz, said 
at Boan, on April 30. 

Mr. Frenz said this was a rough esti¬ 
mate made by the London based Human 
Rights Organisation in its first report 
published in 1975, on Soviet political pri- 
sners. The estimate he said, waa still valid- 

UN Council Slates Israel 

The Security Council last month ado¬ 
pted a resolut ion condemning Israeli int¬ 
ervention in South Lebanon and its mili¬ 
tary support of Major Saad Haddad s 
Christian militias in that area. 

The United States, the Soviet Union 
and East Germany abstained. 

The resolution also reiterated tha* 
the United Nations interim Force in Leb- , 
anon had the right to make use of its 
arms when under attack. ' ’ 

The resolution, presented by Tunisia, 
was adopted by a vote of 12 in favour, , 
with the three abstentions. ’ ; 

-V , China was among suppers of re*- i 

ototion. . • - '■$ 
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. ICC Condemns British T.V. 

The General Secretary of the Islamic 
Chamber of Commerce, fndustry and 
Commodity exchange sent the following 
message to the Confederation of the 
British Industry,' London, "the film entit¬ 
led "Death of a Princess" telecasted by 
British T. V. Network has hurt the feeling s 

of 33 million Muslims living ail over the 
world. I protest on behalf of the Islamic 
Chamber which represents 42 Islamic 
Countries against this act of defamation, 

I would also like to bring to your kind 
attention that such assaults on Islam may 
seriously affect the economic relations 
between U. K. and the Islamic Countries. 
We look forward for your efforts to stop 
such assaults to take place in the fut¬ 
ure". 

Islamic Shipping Co. Plan Being 
. Finalised 

A concrete Scheme for establishing a 
joint Islamic shipping company is being 
finalised by the Karachi-based Islamic 
Chamber of Commerce, Industry and 
Commodity Exchange. 

This was stated by the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary General of the Chamber Mr. Agha 
M- Ghaus, before his departure from Kara¬ 
chi on a three week study tour to Geneva, 

London and Ankara. 

1 r* 'i 

: He told Radio Pakistan that during 

he w ' ,, pre P are a comprehensive 
: economic justification for the proposed 

r? flipping company. 

he said, he will hold 
with UNCTAD officials, while 
^,4»-«lrtifiW-4onsuItations will be held at the 
. iatomic Conference Statistical Research 

Cti. 


T- World Muslim Education ; 

Conference 

An International Conference on Edu- 
‘ cation and Culture in the Muslim World, 
was held last month in Dacca, Banglade¬ 
sh, Proffessor-Zahiruddin A. Qaji, Presi¬ 
dent of the Federal Branch of the Mota- 
mar Al Alam Al-lslami, has returned to 
Islamabad after attending the conference 
and called it a great success. The credit 
for organising this useful Conference 
goes to the Islamic Foundation of Bangla¬ 
desh at Dacca, which is headed by a 
dynamic Muslim thinker Dr. ShamsuJ 
Alam, 

The Conference was well attended by 
Muslim Scholars and educationists, from 
a number of Muslim and other countries. 
It provided a unique forum for discussions 
on Educational and Cultural problems in 
the Muslim World Professor Qazi also 
contributed a paper. 

Professor Qazi was particularly imp¬ 
ressed and overshelmed by the spontane¬ 
ous and hearty welcome that he received 
from the Bangladesh brethren. He obse" 
rved that there is tremendous goodwill 
for Pakistan. 

Islamic Medicine Centre in 
Kuwait Soon 

The Government of Kuwait has deci¬ 
ded to establish a centre for the islamic 
Medicine in the Kuwait Medical Complex 
which .will start functioning within seven 
months. . 

This was disclosed at Kuwait by 
Hakim Mohummed Said advisor to the 
President on Tibb while addressing a 
Press conference at Karachi on his return 
from a tour of Kuwait. 

He said that the plan had been com¬ 
pleted for this centre and three million 
Kuwait dinars equivalent to about Rs. 10 
crores have been made available for star-’ 
ting work on the projects. 
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Respect Other's Privacy 


For a relF-respecting life on earth, respect 
For other's privacy is mast essential, 

Iri the home and abroad: but superstitions 
Are not meet in intercourse amongst kin 
Or true friends. In public council never 
Fail to observe the most punctilious 
Form end order: your self-respect 
Demands that ye should give your Leader 
Sincere respect and all obedience. 

Ye may not know but God dct.'i know 

The inwardness of things both great and t mall. 


- YUSUF ALI 
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EDITORIAL 

Ignoring Malabar 


As a bid to enable more candidates 
to continue their studies the state Gov¬ 


ernment has decided to allow new Colle¬ 
ges this year. It is a welcome move 
indeed. But those who expected that the 
Government would give due considera¬ 
tion to the backward communities in the 
backward areas while allowing new 
colleges are not satisfied with the deci¬ 
sion. Rather they are totally disappointed 
with the Government's move to allow 
one college each in each district, for it 
will help the educational upliftmant of 
the backward districts — Malappuram, 


f Calicut, Cennanore, Palghat and Idukki— 
r ... 'M no way. The wide imbalance existing 
between the Malabar area and the 


. Travancore^Cochin area in the field of 
educatiojritfiil rerjnafn as such for ever if 


. “one college each for each' 

V thecriterion accepted. /■ ' .- u 

There are 130 Arts and Science 
Colleges in Kerala, of which only 33 
'» colleges belong to the Malabar area. The * 
remaining 97 colleges are in the southern 
districts. To put the number of colleges 
districtwise, Kottayam District posesseS 
18 colleges, Trivandrum and Ernakulam 
16 each, Trichur -f5, ldukki-2, Mala¬ 
ppuram- 6, Cannanore-10, Palghat-8 and 
Calicut -9. The ratio of population bet- w 
ween Malabar and the Travancore-Cochin 
areas is 2:3 (40% of the total population 
belong to Malabar and 60% belong to 
the Southern districts). Therefore, there 
should be 64 colleges in the Malabar 
area as against the 97 -colleges in the 
Travancore-Cochin area if it is to be 
made proportionate with the ratio of 
population. That means 31 colleges 
more should be allowed in the Malabar 

area. These statistical data show the 
depth of the imbalance in the number of 
colleges possessed by the Malabar and 
Travancore-Cochin areas. This imbalance 
in the number of colleges symbolises- 
the imbalance existing between the two 
areas in literacy figure also. 

The unpardonable ignoration shown 
by the successive Governments came 
into power towards tiie Malabar area and 
the total aversion of the people in the 
area, (a lion share of the population in 
the area belongs to backward communi¬ 
ties like Muslims, Eezhavas and Harijans) 
towards education together constituted 
for the educational backwardness of the 
-area. Now the people in the area , ha^e 
realized the value of education and hence 
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And say to the believing women 
That they should loWer 
Their gaze and guard 
Their modesty; that they 
Should not display their 
Beauty and ornaments except 
What (must ordinarily! appear 
Thereof; that they should 
Draw their veils over 
Their bosoms and not display 
Their beauty except 
To their husbants, their Fathers, 

Their husbands' Fathers, their sons 
Their husbands' sons. 

Their brothers or their brothers' sons. 

( Holy Quran 24 : 31 ) 







they are craving for it. But the change in 
the attitude of the ppopie has not chang¬ 
ed the attitude of the administrators. So 
what we have to request to the state 
Government is that the Government's 
decision to allow one. college each for 
each district should be changed and 
more colleges should be allowed in the 
Malabar area keeping in view the educa¬ 
tional backwardness of the area and also 
the fact that the greater part, of the 
population in the area belongs to the 
backward communities. 



Though the state Government has 
proclaimed some weeks agcr its decision 
to allow new coleges in the private-sec¬ 
tor, the administrators seem hesitant in 
putting into practice the proclaimed deci¬ 
sion. The Government is understood to 
have yielded to the pressure exerted, by 

, r 'ife' 

'those who oppose the Government's 
decision to allow more colleges under 
private managements. Those who criti¬ 
cize private sector educational institutions 
try to exaggerate minor and negligible 

■ • - • 5 
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d*fe©t* seen there, and ef the same time 
find to Ignore the manifold merits and 
, ' advantages of auch institutions. W# hav* 
m already mede a comparison between the 
college* in the private and public sectors 
in these columns, and proved with facts 
and figure* the superiority of private 
sector over the public sector, in running 
the colleges successfully providing them 
With the required facilities, and in keep* 
ing higher educational standard. Now on 
the wake of the publication of the results 
of the University examinations we have 
much more to be pointed out in this 
egard; The first six colleges that produ¬ 
ced the best result in the Pre-Degree, 
examination of Calicut University come 
under privets sector. Most of the rank 
holders in various subjects ere the pro¬ 


of private colleges As far at tW 
, §#, £. $. Collages are concerned, aif of 
• them except the Asmebi College etand 
. fifeove the State average. Miss Slnd^ 

% Helen Peter who secured first -rank#* 

commerce is the product of M. E. S. . 

* .. , 

Women's College. Calicut, which is 
unrecognised and unaided. ' .. 

It is to uphold the superiority of the 
private Colleges, over Government Colle¬ 
ges that we have stated all these facte 
here. The Kerala Government should 
open their eyes to see these facts and* ‘ 
allow more colleges in the private sector 
taking into consideration the maintenance 
of higher educational standard as well as 
the educational upliftment of the back¬ 
ward communities. 
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i Muslims are Proud of 
M. E. $/ Activities 
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Karnataka Minister Ibrahim 


Inaugurating the free book distribut¬ 
ion by Calicut District M E S. Co-Ordinat¬ 
ion Committee, as part of the State M E S, 
scheme to distribute books worth five- 
lakhs rupees throughout Kerala, Karnataka 
Food Minister Mr. C. M. Ibrahim said 
that Indian Muslims are proud of the 
manifold activities conducted by the 
Muslim Educational Society all over India. 
The Muslim Educational Society which 
was established in Kera'a a few years ago, 
has now become the biggest service 
organization in India. And it is a welcome 
taken by or. Ghafoor and his friends to 
extend their helping hand towards the 
suffering masses of other communities 
also, Mr. Ibrahim added. 

Discussing the current trends in 
Indian politics, Mr- Ibrahim stressed that 
what is’happening in Assam is obviously 
a calculated and welt-pianned move agai¬ 
nst the Muslims there. He praised Prime- 
Minister Indira Gandhi for her clear and 
stern stand taken in the Assam issue, He 
also welcomed the stand taken by the 
West Bengal Chief Minister, Mr. Jyothi 
Basu in the Assam Issue , 

Mr. Ibrahim then pointed out that a 
true, Musatman who fs bound to practice 
pro^t-Mohammed's (Peace be, upon 
him) teachings strictly cannot become 
communal, for the prophet has taught us 



to be charitable and affectionate towards" 
our neighbours irrespective of religion or 
caste. ' 

In his presidential address 
Mr. P. Kuttikrishnenhlair, Mayor, Caftput 
revealed that he has got the opportunity 
to witness the birth of the Muslim Educ*- 
ational Society and ..its gradual growth 
into a huge servi-.e organization having 
roots and branches in every nook and 
corner of India. The Muslim Educational 
Society which took its birth at Calicut has ,■ 
contributed a lot for changing the face Of 
Calicut city. Its services in the Socto- s 
Cultural activities of the city ere invalua- ; 
ble, the Mayor added. We have miles to 
go for establishing a purely socialist set-, 
up, and the needy and4he poor cannot be 
-left waiting till the establishment of a - 
.socialist set-up. We should try to estab¬ 
lish a socialist set-up at the earliest end 
at the same time do everything possible 
to wipe the tears of the suffering lot. 

As I have understood the ..Muslim 
Educational Society was..organised main¬ 
ly for this noble purpose and. it has 
contributed a tot in this regard, the Mayor : 
continued. 

Speaking on the o c c a s I o h 
Dr. P. K- Abdul Ghafoor* President 
■ A. i. M. E. $. made-a glance througftthe 

contributions mad® by M;. E. S, for dv?' , 
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upliftment of the backward classes. Sch¬ 
olarships worth thousands of rupees have 
flowed Into the poor families. A number 
of poor families could start some or other 
kind of small-scale industries and thereby 
earn their livelihood, when the Muslim 
Educational Society came forward to 
assist them with the required instruments 
and tools. The educational backwardness 
of the backward communities, especially 
the Muslims, could be averted to a grea¬ 
ter extent providing them with more and 
more schools and colleges, and other 
facilities. Above all, the activities of the 
Muslim Educational Society helped 
spread the teaching of Prophet 
Mohamed (Peace be upon him) that the 
rich should help the needy, and as a res¬ 
ult the rich men in the community be¬ 
came more and more interested in dona¬ 


ting generously to the needy Bnd tbi 
suffering. Or. Ghafoor then summoned 
*il the backward communities: to jofn 
hands and make a collective bargain fdr 
getting all sorts of aid from the Govern¬ 
ment for tho upliftment of the backward 
communities. 

Advocate N Ahamed Koya, Managing 
Editor, Voice of Islam, welcomed the 
distinguished guests and the audience. 
Felicitation speeches were made by Dr. K. 
Moidu, Treasurer, A I.M.E.S., Dr. N. S. 
Venu Gopal, Advt: Joseph Jacob, Jb. C.K. 
Thanoor. Editor,. Chandrika- Jb. E- K. K. 
Mohamed, League Times and Jb. K. Ma- 
mmunni. Vice President, Kerala State 
M. E. S. Youth Wing. Dr. M. V. Moham¬ 
med proposed a vote of thanks- 


(Continued from page No. 24) 

While I was gathering information 
from the learned men in the Gulf, I found 
in their small libraries many old Arabic 
books on literature, religion and history 
printed in Hyderabad (the Deccan) which 
they had brought themselves or which 
their fathers bad obtained from Bombay. 
This remained a puzzleing question in 
my mind until I visited the Oimania 
University to attend a Conference. There, 
I demo to know about the DAIRATUL- 
MAARIF and its Arabic printing press 
which was established by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad- in 1888. Publication of the 
1 original Arabic manuscripts under the 
; Allsam's partonage was a great contribu- 
the Arab heritage and culture 
y/4fdring the dark period of the 19th and 
. century, 

; activities of Hie Dairat-ul-Maarif 

helped greatly the publication of Arabic 
booke iH the Urge In Caffes at the missio- 
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nery press in Beirut and the University 
Press at Leiden in Holland. These Arabic 
books were obtained in two new book¬ 
shops opened in Bombay. Influenced by 
the modern life in that city and reading 
Arabic books and newspapers, the Fear/ 
Merchants aided the Arab rulers and fin¬ 
anced the educational institutions in the 
Gulf. The Mubarakiyyah school started 
in Kuwait, the Khalilyyah in Bahrain, the 
Ahmadiyyah in Dubai, and Qasimiyyah 
school was built in Sharjah by the end 
of the World War I It is obvious how 
Bombay facilitated first contacts of the 
Arabs of the Gulf with modern western 
life and how Bombay and Hyderabad 
contributed to the Arab cultural heritage 
and its revival. 

Moreover, the development of the 
National Movement in India had a great 
Influence on the Arab Nationalist Move¬ 
ment. It was in Bombay that the fijrgt 
meeting of the Indian National Congress 
wee he|d in 1885. Infacttne liberation 

• ■ Tl '• 
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^4ndia j«ctiitat$4'{h« British withdrawal 
-. from the Arab countries. Moreover, the 
victory of Japan over Russia in 1 1904 
electrified the Arab nationalists, and 
tndian patriots and the eyent was hailed 
everywhere in the East. The nationalists 
In both countries saw in Russian defeat a 
successful defiance of the West by *ar> 
Eastern Power for the first time. Besides 
Mahatma Gandhi’s heroic non-cooperation 
- and non-violence movements were a great 
source of inspiration to the Arab Nation¬ 
alist feeders- The pearl merchants visiting 
Bombay, every year, carried these senti¬ 
ments to their people in the Gulf. 

$ 

A feeling of resentment against the 
British dominated the Arabs of the Gulf 
and resitance showed itself in Dubai in 
1910 when a battle took place in the 
town against the British army. Bombay 
. soon became the meeting point of Arab 
nationalists and reformers who visited 
the Gulf before the first World War (like 

Muhib al-Din al-Khatib, Rashid Reda 

* 

and Hafiz Wahbah. After the war, nation¬ 
alists feelings increased and for the first 
time the British political resident in Sha¬ 
rjah was shot in 1924 and the notable 
man Sheikh Abdul Rahaman bin 
Mohammed was exiled to Aden and 
Bombay. It was also in Bombay that 
Abdul Wahab Al-Zayani the Nationalist 
and liberal man of Bahrain was exiled in 
1923 as well as al-Talib al-Naqib the 
nationalist Iraqi leader in 1915 and then 
again in 1921. This is how Bombay had 
become a centre for the Arab Nationalist 
Movement in the Gulf, it Is worth noting 
that the old generation that had generated 
an affectionate feeling towards Bombay 
preferred, being treated medically at the 
hospitals of Bombay alone. The senior 
Arabs of the Gulf would visit Bombay 
from time to time to satisfy their nostal- 
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fra of their early days in this city. H wafc * 
not without significance that the egad 
Minister the fate Ahmad bin Suiayim . 
•f who was/ exiled in Bombay in 1939 and 
•* who was thd first aftnodbqer in the Are* 

. bid section of New Delhi Broadcasting 
1 Section died 2< years ago in Bombay, 

> Also another old learned man Mohammed *, 
Aii-al-Shurafa who had spent his youth 
in Bombay, passed his last days here a 
year ago. 

Having described the role of Bombay 
in the modernisation of the Gulf and its 
share in spreading Arab nationalist 
feelings there, we may turn to an import¬ 
ant issue, e. g. writing the history of the 
Gulf and the help India can provide us in 
this field. Compiling the history of a 
nation is of vital importance to its spirit¬ 
ual and moral standing. |t is said "if you 
would like to know your present you 
■should study your past". On this plane 
too India provides us with substantial 
historical data and documents regarding 
modern history of the Gulf, on which we 
own only a few Arab manuscripts and 
little indigenous information. The relevant 
source materials are preserved in the 
Archives of Goa, Bombay and New 
Delhi. 

-i 

The Portuguese had occupied parts - 
of the Southern Gulf between 1509 and 
1650 and ail their correspondence and 
records on this area are well kept if not . 
studies and investigated yet by . scholars 
in the archives of Goa. Doctor Gune, the 
Director of the Department, told me dur¬ 
ing my visit that our centre for document¬ 
ation and represents the second country 
after Japan which had tried to enrich its 
historical literature by obtaining the Por¬ 
tuguese documents from Goa, . ? 

As I mentioned before when the 
British extended their commercial actrvi- 
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ties to the Gulf .during the 17th century, 
Governor of Bombay was ^ put in 
* * change of British interests in this area. 

The British had a political resident in 
Bushire since 1763 to whom the polit cal 
t\ agents at Muscat, Sharjah, Bahrain and 
Kuwait had to send their daily as well as 
annual reports. Thejr correspondence 
and reports concerning the period upto 
1B73, are safe in the archieves of Bombay. 
The reports of the period between 1873 
end 1947 were sent directly from Bushire 
to Calcutta and afterwards to New 
Delhi and all constitute now part of the 
National Archives in New Delhi, 

In this context, it is important to 
hots that the first authenticated and mod¬ 
ern study on the Gulf from these official 
British documents was published in 1856 
by the Govt, of Bombay under the title 
“Selections from the Records of Bombay 
Government". A few decades later, in 
1905, the Govt, of India commissioned 
/Mr, Lorimer, to write a study on the Gulf, 
ft took him ten years to accomplish his 
work-gazetter of the Gulf in two volumes, 
one geographical and the other historical 
and each volume composing about 4,000 
> pages. This Gazetter remained confident¬ 
ial till the British Government released 
/ it tp Scholars in i955 and the Govern- 
> and strenous task of translating it 

yj ■ ,y Into Anbic. 

•Aw/--' • paving mentioned the relatione bet- 
^^weea-lndlaand the Gulf upto 1939 let 
us trace the developments in the region 
[■/■‘l .after World War II. Not only India and 
;.y 'the Gulf have undergone fundamental 
■ changes in political, economic and social 
$£ v ftefds but that the whole international 
VQffl rf j yM fee*been transformed. - Britain lost 
■ bdd'OiHhe entire and Russia fmdjthe 
^nitad Stataa have become two doimi- 


nant powers pi the world. Indian and'Jkfab' \ 
struggle for freedom was finely orowped - 
with complete succM3. India hasbuift her 
. industry and improved bar. administration, 
economy and education, and emerged as 
an eminent nation in international.politics. 

•- The Arab countries also improved their lot 
particularly the Gulf States where otf was 
. discovered and great achievements were 
recorded in the recent past. Modern 
means of communication have linked the 
developing Gulf areas with the Arab bapl- 
tals. The Gulf states have direct contacts 
with the European nations and the United 
States. This marvellous change in the 
life of the Gulf has adversely affected the 
role that Bombay could play for the Ara¬ 
bian coastal states. 

However, the traditional relations 
between India and the Gulf increased in 
proportion and are flourishing in many 
fields. As I am not well acquainted with 
the statistics and authentic information oij 
the volume of trade between India and 
the Gulf and the mutual co-operation in 
technology, education, and social matters, 

I am going to givB you my own general 
observations on India and the Gulf in the^ 
post-war period. On the political plance, 
and having suffered from colonialism and" 
alien exploitation, both Arabs and Indians 
achieved independence, and worked in a 
manner as to lead to the freedom of many 
other countries in Asia and Afrjca. Nehru 
and Nasser who figured in the non-align- 
ment movement continura to be regarded 
as eminent in international poiltice, All * 
Arabs, particularly the Palestinians reme-, 
mber the support India gave to;Arab rights 
, J - in the occupied land and the right of the 
X,, Palestinians to have their own indepeed ■ 
ViiSntstate. - • . ■% '• 'V' 
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Truth of God 


"Thus the Truth of God must win against folly 

And falsehood. The spirit of Inspiration 

And Faith brought down the Qur-an to the mind 

Of the holy Prophet, that he might teach 

In noble Arabic speech, and through it 

Reach the world. If obstinate rebels 

Do resist the Message, their day is brief: 

With humble, gentle kindness it must make 
Its way to all, nearer f and farthest. 

It is not like the vain words of poets False, 
Wandering without a goal: it is Truth, 

That fills the heart which trusts in God. 


— YUSUF ALI 



Rftgd K.L./CT/26 
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HAMLET: A STUDY 


Aboobacker Kappad. M. JL 



The madding enthusiam shown by 
the critics to praise and condemn "Ham¬ 
let' 1 forced oscarwilde to ask: "Are the 
critics on 'Hamlet' really mad or only 
pretending to be ?" It is true that each 
and every book written by Shakespeare 
have created trumqil in the world of crit¬ 
ics, but Oscarwilde's comment indicates 
that it is "Hamlet" that turned the world 
of critics into a tumultous - sea. The very 
fact that it is the most controversial of 
Shakespearean plays itself shows that 
"Hamlet" possesses some distinctive 
features which cannot be seen in any 
other Shakespearean play. 

In its bear outline "Hamlet" is a 
Revenge Tragedy. It incorporates all the 
various elements^of the typical Revenge 
Tragedy. The revenge motive is very str¬ 
ong in the play and it would be obvious 
from the fact that Hamiet does not kill 
his uncle while the latter is praying, thi¬ 
nking that killing a person while he is in 
prayer is sending him to heaven and 
hence not a revenge. 

The King of Denmark is murdered 
and his throne is usurped by his brother 
Claudius. In the very beginning of ihe 
play the ghost of the murdered King app¬ 
ears on the stage. The ghost meets Ham¬ 
let, son of the dead King, reveal# all 
about the King's murder by Claudius to 
1 him, and asks him to "Revenge hi# foul 
and roost unnatural murder”. Hamlet 
believes the allegations msde by the 
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ghost and assures the ghost "thy coffttn* 
andment all alone shall live within the 
book and volume of my brain." And the 
play ends with Hamlet performing the 
task laid upon him. He drives his sword 
into the body of the King, drags the wre¬ 
tch down, chokes his mouth open and 
makes him gulp the poison with the sav¬ 
age mockery of: 

"Here, thou incestuous, muderous, 
damned Dane; 

Drink off this poison. Is thy union 

here? 

Follow my mother." 

The ghost is presented with all the 
terror and norron conforming to the trad¬ 
itional Revenge Tragedy. It appears in 
eerie circumstances, on a cold and dark 
night. It chills our blood with horror, to 
be more correct, with terror. 

From starting to end the play keeps 
an atmosphere cf terror. The murder of 
Polonius by Hamlet, the teirifying duel 
between Hamlet and Leartes, death of 
Gertrude drinking the poisoned wire, 
and finally, the murder of Claudius and 
the tragic death of Hamlet — all these 
add to the forror and terror in the Play. 
Madness on the part of Hamlet end 
Ophelia is another device which Shakes¬ 
peare adopted from the traditional fleve- 
nge Tragedy. 

. Thus all the requisites of the tradit¬ 
ional Revenge Tragedy are incorporated 
ih the play. But what makes "Hamlet" 

H 



an exquisite piece is not that it is a Rev¬ 
enge Tragedy; on the o’.her hand, it is 
the very many complicated psychological 
problems dealt with in it that make it the 
greatest of Shakespejiean plays Taken 
from Hi.tory, Hamlet, the rain character 
of the drama i made a representative of 
the htelligertsia of all time, and through 
him the physhelogica' problems confron¬ 
ted by them ara illustrated with utmost 
craftsmanship and skill. 

Problem of Delay 

The greyest problem issu3d by 
,'Hamlet" is possibly the problem of de¬ 
lay. There are as many theories regarding 
this problem as tnere are critics writing 
about Hamlet. Each critic h«s his view 
supported by textual cr other evidences. 
MpStoftha views are but half truths, 
And the view that is found most c.nvin- 
cing and acceptable to mod rn students 
of "Ham’et" is essentially the one sug¬ 
gested by Dr. A. C. Bradley. 

Though there are a number of views 
regarding the problem of delay in Hamlet, 
these differing opinions can be categori¬ 
sed into two, those considering the dealy 
to be caused by external c ifficuIties and 
those regarding it to be due to some 
internJ difficulties. Critics like Hudson, 
Klein, Zeilger and the like contribute to 
the former while the latter is supported 
by coleridge, Goethe, E. K. Chamber, 
Prof, Dowden, Schlegel and others. Bra¬ 
dley examines these views closely, s. r- 
utinizes them and proves them not con¬ 
vincing either completely or partly, and 
presents his ow i theory with sufficient 
evidences. 

Klein is of opinion that the lack of 
material proof, and the concern for pub- 
Wo justice cdnstitute the hindrance in 
■■•".fWrKftft's '-Wa'y to perform the task laid 
upbn Him. Hamlet has a strong will and 
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power to take vengeance upon his uncle, 
Claudius, who has killed his father. But 
there is no sound proof before him to 
believe that his uncle is the murderer of 
his father. The. only evidence he has is 
what the ghost has told him. No man 
alive is there to be a witness of his fath¬ 
er's murder and to tall him the truth. 
Moreover, Claudius is the favourite.of the 
court and the people; they are completely 
ignorant of the murder. Hence it is Ham¬ 
let's duty to bring the truth before the 
public b jfore taking vengeance upon the 
King. He should convince the public that 
the King deserves the punishment. "It is 
the difficulty of producing this evidence 
this proof, the apparent impossibility of 
convincing the guilty person,” as Klein 
puts it "that constitutes the cardinal point 
in Hamlet! And therefore killing the 
King before the proof is adduced would 
be, not killing the guilty, but killing tho 
proof; it would be not the murder of the 
criminal, but the murder of justice !" 

Claudius is a king who is well-guar¬ 
ded and protected by soldiers around 
him; and it is not an easy task to kill a 
King who is well-guarded. Critics like 
Zeilger point out this as the difficulty that 
prevents Hamlet from proceeding with his~ 

action. Zeilger says, ".he sees the 

quick glittering swords of the body¬ 
guard, or else the cold'array of judges 
condemning the slayer of the King,” and 
hence Hamlet becomes hesitant in his 
vengeance. 

But Bradley thinks these external 
obstacles or any.other obstacle outside 
Hamlet's character unacceptable. What 
Hamlet wants is private revenge and not 
public justice; his purpose is^to satisfy 
his own conscience. In this point we can 
subscribe to Bradley's opinion, for the 
theory of external obstacles is not supp¬ 
orted by any textual evidence. Hamlet 
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does not even mention it, and, on the 
other hand he says that he has the cause 
and will and means to do it. He is never 
•dubious about the allegations made by 
the ghost; Instead he has a strong will to 
perform the task, and that is why he says: 

"A dull and muddy-mettled, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of 

my cause; 

And can say nothing; no, not for a 

King, 

Upon whose property and most deal 

life 

A damn'd defeat was made." 

There are a number of critics who 
find some internal obstacles being the 
cause for Hamlet's delay. A majority of 
these critics assumes that Hamlet is a 
man who thinks too precisely about the 
task he has to perform and its conseque¬ 
nces, and it is his excessive contemplat¬ 
ion which makes hinThesitant in* action. 
Coleridge, E. K. Chamber and Prof. 
Dowden hold this view. Coleridge dia¬ 
gnoses the malady thus: "We see a great, 
an almost enormous, intellectual activity, 
and a proportionate aversion to real action 

consequent upon it.he vaccillates 

from sensibility, and procrastinates from 
thought, and loses the power of action in 
the energy of his resolve." This view 
may be based on two textual evidences, 
the soliloquy beginning with "To be or 
not to be" and the fact that Hamlet does 
not kill Claudius while the latter is in his 
prayer, thinking,that killing a man in pra¬ 
yer is sending him to heaven and hence a 
reward, not a revenge. In the said soli¬ 
loquy Hamlet says; 

"Is sicklied O'ver with the pale cast 

of thought. 

And enterprises of great pitch and 

moment 

With this regard their currents turn 

away/ 

And lose the name of action. 


This explanation can not beruled out 
completely; but is some where near -the 
truth. On the grounds of ijsychofogiqaf 
analysis if stiff remains unanswered to a 
number of questions. As Bradley puts it. 
this explanation "would not suffice to 
prevent Hamlet from acting, if his state 
were normal; and against them there ope¬ 
rate, even^in his morbid state, healthy 
and positive feelings, love of his father". 

Another important opinion to be 
evaluated is the sentimental theory put 
forward by Goethe who tries to show that 
the play presents "a lovely, pure and 
most moral nature, without the strength 
of nerve which forms a hero sinking ben¬ 
eath a burden which it cannot bear and 
must cast away". 

But these views are nothing more 
than nonsense, for we see Hamlet terri¬ 
ble like the Hyrcanian beast, when "Fate 
cries." The lightining quickness with 
which he rushes to kill the eavesdropper; 
or the Neronic dagger words with which 
he cleaves his mother's heart in twain, 
or the hterrife fury with which, like an 
embodiment of vengeance, he drives the 
wretch (Claudius adown,choks his mouth 
open and makes him gulp the poision 
with the sevage mockery of; 

"Here, thou incestuous, murderous'' 
demned Dime! 

Drink off this poison. Is thy union 

here? 

Follow my mother." 

All these present Hamlet to be a' 
man of fieres action as the occasion 
demands. 

Seeing aH the theories mentioned 
above unacceptable, either completely or 
partly, we can examine what is Bradley's 
approach to the problem. According tp 
Bradley "Hamlet received a violent men¬ 
tal shock when his father's, sudden dea# 
was closely followed by his "mother's 
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tnoaatuoua marriage; and this shock was 
ao gnat that ha was afflicted with “mel¬ 
ancholy" and it waa this mental condi¬ 
tion that made him incapable of action." 
Bradley points out further that this mental 
condition, resulted from a great shock 
which he calls "melancholy" is "inevit¬ 
ably adverse to any kind of decided 
action? the body is inert, the mind indif¬ 
ferent or worse its response is," He 
eites evidences from the text to prove 
his argument, in the soliloquy in Act II 
8p(ii) he accuses himself of being "a dull 
and muddy mettled rascal" who "peaks” 
like John-a- dreams, unpregnant of his 
cause, "dully indifferent to his cause." 
From these words of Hamlet Bradley 
observes tiflat it is not an excessive but 
useless mental activity which prevents 


Hamlet from action. Further, he. quote* 
certain passages from a book written 
during the Elizabethan period, to prove 
his melancholy theory. It is written, In 
1 this book, 'A Treatise of Melancholia,' 
v that unnatural melancholy" destroyeth 
the brains with all his faculties and dis<- 
position of action." Modern critics like 
Mr. Clutton - Brock who have tried to 
give a psychoanalytical interpretation to 
the problem, also have reached in the 
same conclusion as has been arrived at 
by Bradley. Hence the melancholy theory 
put forward by A. C. Bradley is accept¬ 
able in every respect, and therefore we 
can solve the problem of delay in a more 
convincing way by subscribing to Bra¬ 
dley's view. 

(To be continued} 
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Dpaniic Eqiiilibrinm: 
Marriage & Divorce in Islam 


(Continued from last issue) 

It appears from this verse that if a 
divorce takes place, it becomes irrevoc¬ 
able only after the prescribed time and 
thtft no divorce is valid if not made revo¬ 
cable within the prescribed time. in 
other words, a wife can be taken back for 
sexual embrace within the prescribed time 
but not beyond it. Now what is the time 
prescribed rendering divorce irrevoc¬ 
able? It is three courses in the case of 
menstruating women, or three months in 
the case of women whose menstruation 
has stopped or the time up to delivery in 
case of pregnant women. The Qur'an 
says: "And the divorced women should 
keep themselves in waiting for three 
courses". 

What does the prescribed time of 
waiting mean ? It is merely a period of 
temporary separation during which conju¬ 
gal relationship may be reestablished. 
Thus the period of waiting is only a 
chance given to the couple for reconcili¬ 
ation and to make divorce revocable 
before the prescribed time has elapsed, 
this is confirmed by the Qur'an in the r 
following verse: -'•And their husbands 
have a better right to take them back 
during the (Perfgd) if they wish for re¬ 
conciliation." 



- Prof: Mohammed Wassel 


In another verse the Quf'an says : 
"Divorce is for two times, then keep 
(them) with goodness or let(them)go with 
kindness." This means that the husband 
must make his decision final after the 
completion of two divorces and before 
the completion of the third divorce 
within which he should take baok his ' 
wife. That is only possible when there is 
time (two courses or two months). to 
reconsider the decision- But when the 
divorce formula has been uttered three- 
times, there is no time for reconsideration 
and hence it is against the spirit of the 
Qur'an and traditions It is most import¬ 
ant that every possible attempt be made 
for reconciliation between the couple 

before the prescribed period has elapsed. 
The arbitrators between the parties should 
arrive at a compromise for the sake of 
domestic peace. If the disagreement per¬ 
sists, the husband may divorce once and 

stop sexual relations. If a compromise Is 
not reached, then the divorce formula is 
uttered for the second time. If all efforts 
fail and sexual relations have not resu¬ 
med, it must be understood that • there > 
will be no reconciliation and the marital 
relationship is at the final stage. After 
the third time divoree becomes irreveca- 
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ble. This is the spirit of Islamic law re¬ 
garding divorce: great care is taken to 
give an opportunity for reconciliation. 

It is worth mentioning that women 
have as much right to ask for divorce as 
men. There are instances in traditions 
where this right is recognized. This is 
confirmed by the following verse in the 
Qur'an: "And they (the wives) have got 
rights similar to those against them (men) 
in a just manner." The marriage can also 
be dissolved by a judge on the grounds 
of the husband's impotency, his long 
absence from the conjugal home, want 
of maintenance and other acceptable 
causes for legal separation. In alf such 
cases, women's rights are protected, 
During the period of waiting the husband 
is bound to maintain his wife and children 
from her. The Qur'an says: "And their 
maintenance and their clothing must be 
borne by the father according to usage". 
In case of death occurring during that 
period, the wife inherits from the hus¬ 
band (or vice versa) if the divorce has 
not become irrevocable. 

From all this it becomes clear that the 
dynamic elasticity of the Islamic law has 
be«n maintained in order to achieve an 
equilibrium in conjugal relationships and 
with a view to protecting women from 
Injustice. 

In Egypt, social change and social 
reforms have been introduced in favour 
of women. In particular, two major re¬ 
forms have been recommended by the 
£ 0 yfjtjan authorities; The Cabinet, in 1926 
approved draft legislation which made it 
: obligatory fora man wishing to take a 
l»c<mdwifetO get permission from the 
• Courts, and forbade the latter to give 
■■■ consent unless satisfied that the 
;; Applicant could support all his depend- 
ante adequately, and afso appeared likely 
ter be able to treat two yvives equitably. 


Further, it recommended that no man 
should be able to divorce his wife with¬ 
out the consent of the Court, which 
would investigate the circumstances and 
try to bring the two parties together 
before allowing divorce. Any infringe¬ 
ment of this rule is punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. 

A greater innovation is the possibility 
for a woman to stipulate in her marriage 
contract that she shall have the right to 
divorce her husband, or that he shall not 
compel her to leave the town where it 
Was agreed they would live, or that he 
shall not take to himself a second wife. 
If the stipulation has been registered in 
the certificate of marriage, it must be 
respected and the marriage can be diss¬ 
olved at the request of the wife. Also a 
woman may claim a divorce if her hus¬ 
band is impotent or suffers from a noxi¬ 
ous disease, or if he fails to support her. 

The attitude adopted by Islam about 
the equality of man and woman is quite 
in line with human nature. Thus it recog¬ 
nizes equality where there is a natural 
ground for it, and differentiates where 
such differentiation is justified. When 
the Muslim woman was and is still enjo¬ 
ying equality, her counterpart, the Chris¬ 
tian woman of the Western world, was 
looked upon as the inferior sex. The 
feminine movement today is still fighting 
remenants of the shackles impqsed upon 
women by the dichatomy in the Medieval 
Church's view which separated women 
into two opposed classes of wicked 
temptresses and redemptive saints, domi¬ 
nated respectively by the two archetypes 
of Eve and the Virgin Mary. The essence 
of woman as Eve was that she induced 
ntento sin; in her the Christian found 
incarnated the temptations of the world 
the f/esh and the devil, while the Virgin 
Mary represented an unattainable ideal. 
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divorced from realty. 

in conclusion, social "change and 
social reforms, within the context of 
Islamic law, introduced in many Arabian 
societies refer to the equality of rights 
that the Muslim woman is enojying in 
Islam. The average age of brides has 

increased steadily since the 1930s, and 

* 

the proportion of brides married at the 
age of 15 or younger has decreased since 
then. The increase in age of married 
women is a sign of growing independence 


of women and is probably a result of the 
chnaging role, of women in Islamic 
society, in many Islamic , countries, 
women are more often expected to 
remain in school; beyond puberty and 
some are even encouraged to work out¬ 
side the home until marriage. As God 
noticed, divorce rates in the West are 
rising as the social pressures against 
divorce weaken, but declining in Arabian 
societies as the status of women impro¬ 
ves. The divorce rate among Muslims 
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of Arab countries has been decreasing 
since 1940, and perhaps the decline be¬ 
gan as early as 1920. This testifies to an 
improvement in the status of women 
which is strengthened by the fact that 
polygyny has decreased over the same 
period of time. Moreover, Arab feminists 
often point out that the vulnerable posi¬ 
tion of women is not attributable to Islam 
- but to social, traditions that are alien to 
Islamic percepts. 

The Prize among women's rights- 
granted by Islam enabled a woman to 
control or dispose of her own money or 
property without reference to her husband 
or father. This was not obtained by wo¬ 
men in the West until the end of the 
nineteenth century when the Married 
Women's Property Acts finally abolished 
the rule in England, where a women's 
property passed to her husband after 
marriage. She could not even possess 
her own earnings. By contrast, Islam has 

afways allowed a married woman to run 
a business of her own without consul¬ 
ting her husbsnd and withno obligation 
to contribute to the household expenses. 

Generally speaking, all Arab Govern¬ 
ments today recognise that full social and 
economic ptogress cannot be fully realised 
unless women play a stronger role in 
’■ public life. The principle of sex equality 
is included in the constitutions of a 
number .of Arab countries and women 
vote at public elections on equal terms 
wfth men in Algeria, Egypt, Iran, Jordan, 
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Lebanon, Libiya, Morocco, Sydan, Syria, 
Tunisia and South Yemen. 

In Tunisia, advanced legislation bro¬ 
ught the society to the position of one of 
the more enlightened approaches in the 
Arab world towards women's rights. The 
1956 law replaced the Islamic law with a 
unified legal system for ail Tunisians and 
placed them under the jurisdiction of a 
common law. It forbade polygyny and 
repudiation, it gave women equal rights 
in seeking divorce and the right to choose 
their spouses rather than accept the fami¬ 
ly's choice. In this Tunisia has made a 
creditable start on the care of the problem 
of women having equal rights in a Muslim 
society. • 

Today, in Saudi Arabia, polygyny is 
not likely to disturb the marriage of young 
educated, due to the fact that among the 
ordinary people the desire for consumer 
goods and a comfortable home, and, to 
some extent, the influence of the West, 
have made polygyny rare. In the United 
Arab Emirates, divorce is practised less 
readily by the educated and is discourag¬ 
ed by the religious authorities Women 
cannot'Seek a divorce legally, but there 
are instances in which young women 
have driven their husbands to seek div¬ 
orce. In any case, experience shows that 
custom will change among all classes 
since they all realise that the psychology 
of equality is desirable among all sexes 
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The Plight of the Minorities in isshni 

—By: Md. Nazrul HQ. Mazarbhulyan— 

M.A., L.L-B-, D.U.N.S.I.U (Delhi), Journalist, Gauhati-12 


(Continued from last issue) 

Mr. Golap Banbora, the former Assam 
Chief Minister told in the floor of Assam 
Legislative Assembly on 30th Nov. 1978 
that large number of people had already 
illegally infiltrated in the Assam territory. 
Shri Purna Narayan Singh. Ex. Janatha 
M.P., complained in an article published 
in "Nilachal" (Assamese weekly; Gauh- 
ati-datad 28-8-1978) that 26 lakhs Bang¬ 
ladeshi Muslims are illegally staying in 
Assam while the 1971 census records 
the total Muslim population of Assam as 
34 lakhs Mr. Nibaran Bora, Chairman of 
the Purban Chaliya Loko Parishad dis¬ 
closed that the number of the foreign 
infiltrants in Assam is 49 lakhs and the 
names of 13 lakhs of foreigners have been 
entered in the Assam voters list. A High 
official of the Border Security Force dis¬ 
closed that the number of foreigner is 11 
lakhs (Assam Tribune—28th November, 
1979) Mr. Dulal Chandra Barua, a respo¬ 
nsible member of Golap Barbora Cabinet 
disclosed in a Press Conference in New- 
Delhi on 29th June. 1979 that the number 
of foreigners in Kamrup district alone is 
36 lakhs but unfortunately the 197i 
census records the total population of 
Kamrup only 28 lakhs. Mr. Jogen Haza- 
rika, the outgoing chief Minister of 
Assam gave the number of foreigners in 
Assam as 2 (two) lakhs only. 
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Again the local Press was also very 
prompt to publish the fictitous numbers. 
Even a prestigious national paper like 
Statesman-in its issue of 16th January, 
1979 disclosed that the number of Inflit- 
rants in Goapara district alone is 16 Iakh9. 

The national leaders of RSS-rushed. 
to Assam and told the simple people that 
Bangladeshi people is going to out - 
number them and ultimately will invade 
their country. Balraj Madhok, the famous 
Jan Sangh leader disclosed in a Press- 
Conference in Gauhati on 3rd June, 1979 
that some 300 crores of Arab money is 
going to be invested in the North Eastern 
region to make it a Muslim majority State. 
The RSS set up a regional training centre 
in North Gauhati and the R S S Chief 
Mr. Bala Sahab Oeorasand General Sec¬ 
retary, Mr Rajendra Singh toured the 
area for months. 

The decades of neglect left Assam 
very poor and backward state in all respect 
and the educated local youth got puzzled 
and frustrated at the sight of horrible un¬ 
employment problem. Only 38% jobs 
were obtained by the local Assamese 
people and this economic deprivation 
coupled with baseless propoganda gave 
rise to the emotional outbursts of the 
students and youth community. 

Again, the people of Assam were 
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naturally alarmed at the 18% rise in the 
states electroate. But the Chief Election 
Commissioner of India, declared that it 
was neither an abnormal rise nor was it 
due to foreign influx. He pointed out 
that the rise in Tripura was 21 % in Meg¬ 
halaya 19% in Karnataka 16% Hariyana 
17% Himachal Pradesh 15% etc. (Assam | 
Tribuue—November 22, 1979). Actually 
the rise in Assam voter list from 1978 to 
1979 was only 7% and interestingly 
enough that is also in the areas where 
people belonging to Assamese ethaic 
group resides. There was no rise^n the 
electroate of the suspected communities. 

But the names of some 2,69,000 (Two 
lakhs sixtynine thousand) people were de¬ 
leted from the. voters list in November last 
and objections were filed against the 
inchesion of the names of some 3,47,090 
(three lakh forty seven thousand and 
ninty) voters who belong to these com¬ 
munities- 

A close look at the census reports of 
post portion days also undoubtedly proves 
that the people belonging to suspected . 
communities in Assam did not increase 
abnormally for the last 30 years. Rather 
they are decreasing fast in comparison to 
other majority communities. The percent¬ 
age of Muslim population in Assam was 
25.89% in 1951, it became 25.30% in 
1961 and 24.56% in 1971. But other than 
Assam, Maghalaya and Tripura the per¬ 
centage of Muslim population increased 
in other states. Again the 1971 census 
report records the decade growth rate of 
■Tribal people in Assam as 37% Hindu 
35% but Muslims-29. 89%. If lakhs of 
Bangaladeshi Muslim would come and 
settle here illegally after the partion their 
percentage and growth rate would defi¬ 
nitely Increase abnormally. But this did 
not happen. If the 29.89% growth is 
suspected due to Bangladeshi infiltration- 
then tftj 37% growth of tribal people is 
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due to influx from which country ?, 

In support of their claim 'of Foreign 
influx the main arguments put forwards 
by the Assam agitation .are the follow* 
mg:- 

1) The All India growth rate of popula¬ 
tion is only 74% while Assam growth 
rate is 34% so the increased growth i$ 
due to foreign inflex. 

2) The density of population in Now- 
gang district and in some other parts 
of the State increased abnormally so this 
is due to foreign influx. 

3) Rise in Assam electrate is very high 
during the last a few years and this is 
because of the foreign inflex. 

So in answering the first allegation 
it may be pointed out that this is purely 
a matter of simple mathematics. The 
growth rate if outside infiltration is con¬ 
stant where less people reside is always 
more than the place where more people 
reside. In comparison to India, Assam's 
population is trifle the number being 56 
crores in India and 1^ (one and half) crore 
in Assam. The growth rate in Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli islands in 1961-71 decade 
was 95% in Durgapur it was 577.8% 
Chandigarh 145% Bhubaneswar 17611 % 
but Calcutta 19.7% and Delhi 53.9% are " 
these increase the result of foreign inflex. 

As regards to the second question the 
cen»us superintendent (1961) himself 
gave the answer he pointed out that the 
sparsely populated mikir Hills tract was a 
part of Nowgang district and when it 
severed-the density increased in the al¬ 
ready thinly populated Nowgang district. 

About the thirJ allegation, it has 
already been said that the rise was not 
of the electorate belonging to suspected 
communities. Moreover, there is a cons¬ 
tant flow of people to Assam who gb 
there from other Indian provinces- Accor¬ 
ding to official cens s records the migra- 
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India and the Arab Gulf in 

Modern Times, 

—Dr, Mohammed Morsy Abdullah 


The occupation of the port of Goa by 
the portugues in 1528 and their success 
in dominating the navigation an 1 trade 
in the Indian Ocean marked a new era 
not only in Europe but also in India and 
the Gulf littoral. Accordingly, the traditi¬ 
onal mutual relations which had ex ; sted 
since the ancient and medievjl times 
between India and the Arabs, particularly 
those Aribs who lived in the Gulf, ■ nder- 
we-t a new period of fundament 1 1 chan¬ 
ges in economic, sochl and cultural fields. 
The recent excavations in the islands of 
Umm-al-Nar in the UNITED ARAB 
EMIRATES reveals that the relations bet¬ 
ween India and the Gulf can be traced to 
ancient age when life on this island was 
influenced by two civilizations that deve¬ 
loped in the I'dus Valley and Mesopota¬ 
mia. 

In ancient times the Arabian penin¬ 
sula, due to its geographical situation 
became the centre of international trade, 


nts from other parts of India was 31.7% 
of the total population of the State. After 
the emeroence of Bangladesh many non - 
muslim refugees were also given shelter 
in Assam by th,e government and with the 
establishment of various central govt, 
undertakings and with the shifting of 

\ 
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forwarding merchandise and manufactures 
of the East to the countries lying on t|i$, 
Mediterranean Sea. The Arabs of the Gulf- 
became seafarers and their ports were 
converted into big stores of Indian and 
other Eastern goods. The phoanicains, 
who originated from Oran and Bahrain, 
migrated to the North and established 
themselves in Lebanon. From there, they 
moved on to t e west building their great 
city of Carthage in Tun’sia, expanding 
oriental trade and e tablishing their 
Empire. 

The Indian trade found its way to 
Arabia and the West through the Gulf 
by sea and then by caravans to the Syrian 
Coast, and the second was through the 
Red Sea or by the caravans from Yemen 
corssing the Hijaz and reaching Palestine, 
and the ports of Egypt Historians tell us 
that gaining control of these two routes: 
had become the main objective of the 
big Powers in the Middle East as weH sa 

States capital from Shillong to gaubtti 1 
the number of voters who are legitimate 
Indian citizens increased abnormally. So 
there is no basis of the allegation of fore¬ 
ign inflex. 
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In Europe. Wh«n the Oulf route was safe, 
the Arab* of this area and tha rulers of 
Iraq and Syria prospered As a result, tha 
Kingdom of Palmyra in tha desert bet¬ 
ween Iraq and North Syria, was founded. 
But when fo» political reasons commerce 
took the routes of the Red Sea and the 
Hijai, both Palmyra In the north and the 
Mabatean Kingdoms in South Jordan 
declined. 

Since the 8th Century the Arab-Mus- 
lims became the masters of the two rou¬ 
tes of international trade and the sea¬ 
ports in the Gulf area such as BASRA, 
6IRAF, SOHAR, HORMUZ AND MUSCAT 
all of which flourished and witnessed 
their most prosperous periods. In those 
days because the Arabs had begun tran¬ 
slating all available books on science 
and arts the rich Indian legacies consti¬ 
tuted an important element in Muslims 
culture and thought. 

The accumulated wealth in the Arab 
countries that came from transit trade 
was one of the main factors for their 
growing civilization and the great pro¬ 
gress achieved in Sciences, Arts, Liter- 
aturem, Architecture and Philosophy in 
the Arab capitals such as Damascus, 
Bahgdad and Cairo. When Marcopolo, 
the Italian traveller visited Hormuz island 
in the Gulf in the 14th century before the 
advent of Portugese, he recorded that 
Hormuz was the capital of a Kingdom 
dominating the entrance of the Gulf as 
well as both shores of South Iran and 
North Oman. He expressed his admira¬ 
tion of the progress and wealth in this 
Kingdom when he wrote "if the world 
were a ring Hormuz is the Pearl". 

The Portugese came to India in early 
16th century as a thundering destructive 
•torm, burning Arab trading ships, attac¬ 
king their fiurishing ports and, thus, putt¬ 
ing an end to Arab dominance of Indian 


and Eastern trade. In Goa, during my 
recent visit, I read a letter in the Portu¬ 
gese archieves there, written by the 
King of Portugal to the Viscount in March 
1734 in which the kind directed him that 
a treaty should be made with the Arabs 
binding them to take permit from the 
Portugese authorities for their safe navi¬ 
gation in eastern seas and prohibiting 
the trade of horses from Arabia to India 
and of timber from India to Arabia. This 
letter reveals how the Portugese achie¬ 
ved liquidation of Arab shipping industry 
there by depriving the Indian armies of 
Arab horses and thus weakening their 
reistance against Europeans. Two cent¬ 
uries later, the British who had establi¬ 
shed themselves in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay followed the same policy to 
monopolise eastern trade by themselves, 
directing it to Europe away from the Arab 
countries and the Gulf. When the Arabian 
Qawasim established their Federation at 
the entrance of the Gulf, in the late 18th 
century, RAS-AL-KHAIMAH was their 
capital, and they tried to build a new 
Arab naval force and to attract Indian 
trade to their local markets The bitter 
and heroic resistance of the Marathas to 
the British in the adjacent areas of 
Bombay enabled the Qawasim to achieve 
some success. The British regarded the 
Qawasim as pirates and called their area 
the Pirate Coast. After the British had 
destroyed the Maratha power in 1818, 
they prepared in 1819 a big maritime 
expedition against RAS-AL-KHAIMAH 
and the other ports, now known as the 
UNITED ARAB EMIRATES and pulled 
down their fortifications and burnt their 
big vessels. 

In the treaty of 1820 concluded bet¬ 
ween fast India Company and the 
Sheikhs and Rulers of eastern coast, an 
article was included prohibiting them to 
import timber from India and to build big 
ships. Thus the British monopolised the 
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local trade In the Guff and extended their 
commercial political and military sway to 
the whole area since that year. The 
British then called this area the'-Trucial 
Coast. 

A? you have seen, modern time$ 
began in Arab countries when they were 
deprived of the wealth of Indian trade, 
creating a situation which had far reach¬ 
ing consequences in this area particularly 
in the Guif. Surprisingly, European hist¬ 
orians called their medieval age to be dark 
whilst for the Arabs and Muslims it was 
a glorious age. Now since the advent of 
the Portugese and the British in India, 
the middle east had undergone a period 
of decline and deterioration for the next 
two centuries which we Arabs consider as 
our dark age. Losing the transit of the 
Indian trade, economy deteriorated which 
meant closure of schools and centres of 
learning, decay of hospitals, neglect of 
roads and cultivated areas, and the inha¬ 
bitants and rulers became unable to con¬ 
struct the magnificent buildings with its 
beautiful caiigraphy and decorations. In 
fact, the economic decline accelerated 
other important political factors existing 
at that time, for example, the burden of 
the crusade wars which exhausted the 
area for two centuries, and the invasion of 
the Mongols who ra*zed Baghdad in 1258, 
and during which the Arabic manuscripts 
were thrown in the river to darken its 
colour with ink. All these factors contri¬ 
buted to the decline of some Arab coun¬ 
tries touching a new low in the 19th 
century. 

In these unhappy years some people 
of India provided the Arab world, parti¬ 
cularly the inhabitants of the Gulf, wjth 
assistance, co-operating in the efforts of 
the re formers in the Middle East, ultimat¬ 
ely leading to modern Arab awakening. In 


particular, the city of Bombay helped a 
lot to enlighten the people of the Gulf 
region and contributed to their resurgence. 
To understand this statement let us go 
into the causes and factors of this awak¬ 
ening and the role* Bombay had to play in 
Arab renaissance. 

Among factors of modern Arab awak¬ 
ening one was the contact with the 
advancing West. The Arab countries had 
lived in isolation from Europe for long. 
They were completely ignorant o’ the 
great progress achieved there in the fields 
of science, economy, military, arts and 
politics. To comprehend the idoa I should 
quote an example. When Napoleon inva¬ 
ded Egypt in 1799 which was the first 
contact between the West and Arabs of 
the Middle East after a separation of three 
centuries, the Mamluks, who governed 
Cairo at that time, had vowed to annihi¬ 
late the invaders and to impress on Nap¬ 
oleon, as ,their grand-fathers had done 
with the French King, Louis IX, who had 
been captured in the 12th century during 
the Crusade wars. The Mamluks were 
completely unaware of the sophisticated 
weapons, particularly the cannons, which 
Napoleon brought with him. They lately 
discovered, in their battle, that all their 
weapons of the 16th century were useless 
Then they resorted to their swords and 
bravery but soon Napoleon's modern arms 
defeated the Mamluks. The second factor 
in the Arab awakening was development 
of modern education, printed books that 
revised interest in old heritage and liter¬ 
ature. In addition, one of the main factors 
was the development of Arab nationalism 
and Arab resitance to the western occu¬ 
pation of the Arab lands. Irf one way or 
the qther, Bombay Was instrumental in 
letting these factors help to re-awaken 
the Arabs of the Gulf. 
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In a secret Article of the Marriage 
Treaty of Charles II with a Portugues 
Princess in 1661, England guaranteed the 
protection of Portugues possessions in 
'the East against the Dutch, and to facilit¬ 
ate this the island of Bombay was includ¬ 
ed in the dowry of the new queen in 
1668, Charles transferred the island to 
the East India Company. Bombay deve¬ 
loped under the British and replaced Goa 
as the main port in Western India and 
became the capital of Bombay Presidency 
which dominated British factories in the 
Gulf. 

The Governor of Bombay remained 
responsible for British policy and for the 
activities in the Gulf till 1873, when, due 
to new facilities in communication through 
telegraph lines and railways. Gulf affairs 
were transferred to the Viceroy and the 
Government of fndia in Calcutta. During 
the 19th century, Bombay developed into 
a big western city where modern schoo's 
for boys and girls and big«hospitals were 
built and a University was founded in 
1857. Banks were opened, a large dock¬ 
yard and port developed and daily news¬ 
papers, such as Times of India and 
Bombay Cironicle were published. Large 
social clubs appeared, big restaurants and 
hotels became common and huge modern 
administrative buildings were constructed. 

As the Arabs of the Gulf were depriv¬ 
ed of the international transit trade and 
were unable to complete with British 
India Steam Navigation line in taking 
floods from Bombay to the Gulf, the only 

source Of living left for them was pearl- 
ffehing. The period of the late 19th cen- 
and early 20th century were the 
flOlden days 6t pearl induttry. The pearl 

^etchant* Shared every .year their pearls 



and came to Bombay to sale them to 
Indian goldsmiths who polished them'snd 
made with them necklaces, bracelets and 
earrings. Residing in Bombay during the 
season, these pearl merchants soon be¬ 
came the messengers of awakening of the 
early Arab in the Gulf. It was in Bombay 
. that these merchants from Kuwait, Beha- 
rain, Quatar and the Trucial States met for 
the first time and had a chance to know 
about each other's country. Some of 
them took Bombay as their home, married 
their and established big business in the 
city with branches in the Gulf. 1 think 
you know better than me about AL- 
1BRAHIM, AL-BASSAM and many other 
families who lived here in Bombay. Their 
stay in Bombay for short or long periods 
put these Arab merchants of the Gulf in 
direct contact with Western civilization. 
Bombay became the centre for modern 
medical treatment for the people of the 
whole Gulf. Moreover, some of the mer¬ 
chants who spoke only Persian and Indian 
languages fluently could master also spo¬ 
ken English without formal schooling. This 
introduced them to European culture and 
learning. 

After the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869, the Egyptian and other Arab 
newspapers and magazines were brought 
to Bombay by the Indian Steam Navigat¬ 
ion ships. Consequently, for the first time 
the Arabs of the Gulf became acquainted 
with their Arab brothers in Syria. Since 
1902, the steam navigation ships visited 
quarterly the port of Dubai loaded with 
goods and also with Arabic books and 
newspapers. The rich merchants and 
rulers subscribed to these magazines and 
received the books and the newspapers 
by the postal services in Bombay. 

\ 
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OPEC plans oil bill relief 
to poor States 

The Organisation of Petrolium Expor¬ 
ting Countries (OPEC) will consider at its 
meeting in Vienna in July tome measures 
to assist the oil importing developing 
countries in the face of frequent escala¬ 
tion in oil prices. 

A senior Pakistani official, Mr Aftab 
Ahmad Khan, has been invited to the 
meeting to advise on the matter in view 
of his special interest in the economic 
problems of the Third World. 

Recognize P. L. O. Americans call 

The following resolutions were ado¬ 
pted in a meeting of 300 Muslims to 
celebrate "Meelad - un - Nabi, in 
Washington, D. C. under the auspices of 
the Muslim development Corporation 
(of America). 

(1) CALLS UPON the United States 
Govt, to change the course of its present 
policy in the Middle East by recognizing 
the P. L. 0. as the sole legitimate body 
of the Palestinian people and to secure 
their inalienable right to statehood m 
their usurped homeland, the returen of 
AL-QUDS and a'l other occupied Arab 
territories to their rightful owners. 
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(2) ”! DEMANDS the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Afghanistan and payment of 
compensation by Russians to the affected 
and uprooted Afghan families. 

(3) DEMANDS the United State 
Govt, to allow 200,000 Afghan and 
Palestinian refugees to settle in the United 
States. 

(4) EXPRESSES its deep concern at 
the continued detention of American 
hostages by the Islamic Republic of Iran 
and sincerely hopes that the two proud 
countries would resolve their outstanding 
problems by peaceful means. 

(5) URGES the international orga¬ 
nisations/Islamic countries to co-ordinate 
and help the Muslim Development Cor¬ 
poration in their efforts to celebrate the 
Islamic Festival 1980 in August at 
Washington Monument Grounds with 
due solemnity. 

(6) CALLS upon the followers of 

Islam to celebrate the advent of the 1500 
years of Islamic Hijra with great Islamic 
spirits. . & 

ArabJL.eague plea to Ohira 

on Palestine * 

A five-rmember Arab League delega¬ 
tion ,in mid-May called on Prime Minister 
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Mosayoshl Ohira of Japan to appeal for 
the peatie in the Middle East based on 
the Palestinian righ to self-determi¬ 
nation. 

The delegation, led by Iraqi Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs Ham8d Alwan 
Jebouri briefed the Prime Minister at 
his official residence on the Arab's posi¬ 
tion on Middle East peace and urged 
Japan to play a more active role in the 
region. 

Mr. Ohira replied that Japan would 
positively tackle the Mid-east issue thro¬ 
ugh the United Nations. 

Islam one of the major religion 
in China 

That Buddhism, Islam, Christianity 
and Taoism were the four major religions 
practised in the Peoples Republic of 
China. The statement was made by the 
official New China News Agency while 
reporting a conference of the China 
Taoist Association which opened in Pek¬ 
ing on May 7. 

The report sought to convey Chinese 
authorities commitment to religious free¬ 
dom. The government relaxed restrictions 
on religion in mid-1979. 

Meanwhile, religious freedom will 
remain a long-term and fundamental 
pdlicy of the Chinese Communist Party 
and the People's Government for as long 
as there are believers. 

This was stated by Xianfa Director 
of the Bureau of Religions Affairs under 
the State Councii, in his speech at the 
fourth national conference of the China 
Islamic Association held recently. 

Iraq’s Donation for Masjid 
in Tokyo 

An 11 man Iraqi delegation, led by 
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Minister of Awgaf M. A. Noori Faisal 
Al-Shahir is visiting Japan at the invita- , 
tion bf Dr. Shawqi Futaki, President of 
the Japan Islamic Congress, according 
to telex message received at Motamar 
Headquaters. 

Speaking at a Press Conference at 
Tokyo airport, Minister At-Shabir said 
that the purpose of their visit was to stre¬ 
ngthen Iraq's relations with Muslims in 
Japan and support them. As a token of 
Islamic brotherhood, he announced on 
behalf of President Saddam Hussain, the 
Government of Iraq's offer of 250,000 
dollars for the construction of a new mas¬ 
jid in Tokyo Central. 

During their stay in Japan, the dele¬ 
gation will meet top government officials 
including Prime Minister Mr. Ohira, Fore¬ 
ign Minister Mr. Okita, and Minister of 
International Trade and Industry Mr Sa¬ 
saki. The delegation i i also expected to 
visit Japanese plants and factories. 

According to a subsequent telex- 
messagj Minister Al Shahir had announ¬ 
ced a further pledge of 100 m llion dolars 
for the grand Masjid. 

Addressing Friday prayers, the Mini¬ 
ster also said that Iraq is ready to finan¬ 
cially support Muslims wanting to go to 
Mecca for pilgrimage. 

Dr. Futaki expressed sincerest thanks 
on behalf of Japanese Muslims to the 
Govt, of Iraq for the generous help. 

Madina Varsity Scholarship for 
Muslim Students 

Madina Islamic University will award 
scholarships to 1,000 Muslim students 
from various countries during the new 
-ecademic year, said Dr. Abdullah-Al.-Zaid, 
Vice Chancellor of the University, accord¬ 
ing to a report published at Jeddah on 
May 13. 
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AT KANPUR : Hon'ble A. R. K. Nashtar, Minister for Industries, Govt, of Uttar Pradesh 
is inaugurating the first anniversary of the Sir Sved Hospital run by A. I. M. E. S. Me¬ 
dical Aid cell. Seen left to him is Hon'ble Mohammed Amin Ansari, Minianer of Mate 
for Industries, Govt, of Uttar Pradesh, who presided. Mr. P. N. Kaul. !• A- S. , Vice 
Chairman, Kanpur Development Authority, Dr, S. Ashan, General Secretary of the Me¬ 
dical Aid Cell Dr-Mohammed Waseem, President of the cell and Dr. Iqbal Ahmed, 
Supdt. of the hospital are also seen. 








God’s Care is Universal 


God's care for His creatures is universal 

His revelation is for all — ignorant 

And lowly as well as learned and high-placed, 

Now and for ever. None can arrogantly 

Claim exclusive possession of God's gifts : 

If they do, search their hearts within, and you 
Will find them afraid of Death and Judgment; 
Men of Faith ! On the Day of Assembly, 

When you hear the call, hasten earnestly 
To answer it : leave off business, and join 
In common worship and devotion. Then 
You may disperse about your ordinary business, 
But remember the Praises of God always : 

It is He alone that can provide 

For your every need, and His gifts are best. 


Yusuf Ali 
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EDITORIAL 


Zakkath 


In every ago and in every country 
there te a common tendency among the 
capitalists to concentrate wealth and as 
a result there has been created at the 
other extreme a class of people who find 
it tjtfficyft to satisfy even the fundamental 
needs^f life. To leave this tendency un* 
checke#Tnea*ns to confine better living 
conditions to one group only and deny 
it totally to the other.' Being a religion 
*hafcfights for egalitarianism Islam cannot 
reconcile with it. Hence jt contrived an 
arrangement for equalizing living condi¬ 
tions by taking a part of the wealth of 
th* .affluent and distributing it among 
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the needy according to certain principles* 
It isjthis arrangement that is known as 
Zakkath. 


Zakkath is an institution of Islam and 
is founded upon an express command in 
the Holy Quran (2- 177), being one of 
the five foundations of practical religion. 
It is a religious duty incumbent upon any 
person who is free, sane and adult and 
whose financial background satisfies all 
the conditions mentioned in the Holy 
Quran. 


The poor has the right to get Zakkath 
from the rich. During the time of Prophet 

Zakkath was taken from the rich and was 
distributed to the needy as per the prin¬ 
ciples in the Holy Book. Hazrath 
Aboobacker was prepared to wage a war 
against those who abstained from paying 
Zakkath 

The amelioration of the bulk of the 
people of the community could be achie¬ 
ved easily if the Muslim community is 
fulfilling this important obligation. 

Everything in the universe belongs 
to Allah. The wealth an individul may 
have, is what God has entrusted him 
with. But this does not mean that a man 
has no right oyer the wealth which God 
has bestowed upon him. He has the ful| 
right over it and can use it for his needs. 
What is restricted is monopoly. He has to 
share a portion of his wealth every year 
with the poor. To keep the wealth stagn- 
" -aot is not allowed. It is incumbent on 
the rich to spend a portion of his wealth 
on the needs of the poor. It is repeatedly 
stressed in the Holy Quran to share a 
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And spend of your- substance 
In the cause of God, 

And make not your own hands 
Contribute to (your) destruction; 
But do good; 

For God loveth those 
Who do good 

(Holy Quran: 2:195) 




portion of one's wealth with the poor- 

Unfortunately the decree of God has 
not been taken in its real spirit. Instead 
of spending the Zakkath in an organised 
way people are paying Zakkath by way of 
offering alms. There was a central exche 
quer — the Baithal Mai — to collect the 
Zakkath and distribute it among the needy, 
during Prophet and during the reign of 
the Caliphs. At times people were so self 


sufficient that there wss no claimant for 
share from the Zakkath fund. 

Hence, being obliged to practise the 
teachings of Quran strictly we should 
purify our weaith paying the dud share to 
the needy. And at tha same time take 
this obligation in its true spirit and try 
the best to have an organised way of 
distributing Zakkath. 


o 

•* «. 
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Sir Syed Hospital Celebrates First Anniversary 


Inaugurating the first anniversary of generous people in the Society to extend 
the Sir Syed Hospital, run by A.I.M E.S. their whole—hearted co-operation in the 
Medical Aid Cell, Hon'ble Abdur Rahman effort. 

Khan Nashtar Minister for Industries, Speaking on the o c c a s i o n 

Govt, of Uttar Pradesh, described the Mr. P. N. Kauf, I.A.S.. Vice Chairman. 

Sir Syad Hospital an ideal one. He app- Kanpur Development Authority assured 

reciated the efforts made by the members that the Development Authority would 

of the A.I.M.E S. Medical Aid Ceil in assist the Ceil in acquiring a land for, 

serving the poor and downtrodden masses shifting the Hospital to a more convenient 

in the society. The Minister then assured place 

full co-operation and support to the me- Dr. Mohammed Waseem, President 

mbers of the Cell in their efforts to wipe of the Cell welcomed the distinguished 

out the tears of ths ailing people. guests and other participants. Dr. S. As- 

han. General Secretary of the Cell pre- 
The function was presided over by sented the annual report of the Cell and 
Hon'bls Mohammed Amin Ansari Mini- the Hospital. During the period of one 

star of State for Industries, Govt of Uttar year about 13790 patients have been 

Pradesh. Ms lauded the devotional tre ted In the Hospital; more than 250Q 

services rendered by the members of the people have been vaccinated; and three 

Cell as well as the physicians in the dut—door camps have been conducted— 

Hospital. Expressing his wish to establihs Dr. Ashan revealed. Dr. Iqbal Ahmed, 

A how>itfl under the management of the Su dt. of the Sir Syed Hospital proposed 

A.1.M-E.S. Medical Aid Cell at his home a vote of thanks, 

district at Allahabad, he appealed to the — 


Kerala M. E. S. President 
Mohammed Ali Saheb Passed Away 


We regret to report the death of 
Jb, K. M. Mohammed Ali Saheb, Presi¬ 
dent, Kerala M.E.S. (Rtd. District Judga) 
on 19th July 1980 at Ms residence, Azhi- 
koda. He was suffering from kidney 
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trouble for the last few weeks. Jfr. wb > 
hfe-served as District Judge at Calicut 
and M 'njeri, was 61 years old at the time 
of his death. He is the younger brother 
of lata Mr. K. M. Saathi Saheb (Ex-Spea- 
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ker of Kerala LegisL'ture). 

Jb Mohammad Saheb is survived by 
his wife and three sons and one daughter. 
His eldest son. Dr. Mohammed Iqbdf is 
studying for MRCP in England. Second 
son is an Electronic Engineer in- San- 
franciaco, America. Third son Dr. Rasheed 
is practising at his native place Kodung- 
allur. The only daughter Fathima is 
married to Or. Mohammed. Hie wife 
Kochaysha is the daughter of Khan Baha¬ 
dur KarikkuJath Allkpnju Saheb 

Jb. Mohammed Alt became the Pre¬ 
sident of Kerala M E.S at a critical period 
in 1979. His death is a great loss to the 
Kerala M E. S. 


Holiday was declared for M E. S. 
Central Office and other M.E.S. Institut¬ 
ions on Saturday to mourn his d e ath, 
ina condolence me a a. age 

A f ».. **' K Atj dul Ghafoor, President, 
AJ.M.E.S., described Jb. Mohammad Ali 
* flS 8 man of ideals, a scrupulous observer 
of duties* and above all a pious man. 
Mis death is indeed a blow to the aborts 
to renovate the Muslim Community^ That 
stalwart left us when we required .his 
services most. Let us pray for his magfira 
—Dr. Ghafoor continued. Jb. T.K Kutty- 
ammoo, Genarai Secretary, Kerala M.E.S., 
has also released a condolence massage! 





' Felicitation toHonourable 
Aryadan Mohammed 


Aryadan Mohammed Hon'ble Minister 
for labour Govt, of Kerala wns felicitated 
by Malappuram District M. E. S. at a 
function held at Hidayathul Mu limeen 
Sabha Hall, Mancheri. Dr. P K. Abdul 
Ghafcor, President A. I. M E. S. presi¬ 


ded over the function. Jb. E. P. Moyin 
Kuttv, Secretary, Malappuram District 
M. E. S. welcomed the Minister and 
other distinguished guests. Jb. P. V. 
Umm< r Kutty Haji garlanded the Minister 
and Jb. A. Mohammed Saheb garlanded 



jV ; Mr Aryadan Mohammed, Hon'ble Minister For Labour, Govt of Kerala f 

. : replies for the Felicitation given by Malappuram District M E S- Also seen rft 

the picture are; Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, President, AIM E S, Prof C A. Abdul 
SaUun. Principal, Mampad College,Adv. P- K Shamsuddeen, Vice-President, 
Kerela M E S and T. K Kuttyamu, General Secretary. Kerala M E S. 


* 
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By Azim Kidwai 


As you think of the earliest Muslim 
scientists, the name of Jabir.ibne-Hayyan 
stares you in the face as the tallest. The 
reason, perhaps, is that even the West 
has acknowledged him as the greatest 
alchemist of the mediaeval times. The 
fact of the matter is th ,t he is the father 
of the science that we know as chemistry. 

Jabir flourished in the late 8th century 
G.C. initially at Kufa, patronised by the 
famous Barmaki Vaziers of the Abbasi 


Caliphs, and finally went to Baghdad. 
Those were the days of the legendary 
Haroon-al- Rashid of the Arabian Nights 
and Europe was simply cowed down by 
the glamour and the intellectual vigour of 
the Muslim dominion 

When Haroon Ra; hid sent his famous 
water-clock to Charlemagne (Cnarles the 
Great, the Emperor of ihe West) in 807 
G. C. as a present, Charlemagne and his 
court were simply fascinated (as we wou¬ 
ld perhaps be today, if we get one of the 


Dr. Ghafoor. Jb. P. K. Shamsuddin, Vice- 
President, Kerala M. E. S,, Jb. E. A. 
Samad, President, Kerala M. E. S. Youth 
Wing and Jb. A. Abdurahim felicitated 
Mr. Aryadan Mohammed on his appoint¬ 
ment as the Minister for labour, Govt of 
Kerala. 

In his reply for the felicitations 
Hon ble Mininister lauded the Muslim 
Educational Society for the services it has 
been rendering for the upliftment of the 
backward communities and the backward 
areas. He assured that the demands put 
forward by the M.E S. which are essential 
for the quick and rapid development of 
“the Malappuram District wilf be given due 
consideration. The State Government 
will make a rethinking over the Valanchery 
College issue and take a favourable deci¬ 
sion soon, he added. The construction 
work of the proposed Timber Complex at 
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Nilambur which will be the first large- 
scale industries unit in the Malappuram 
District, will start within 5 months. 

Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, in his presi¬ 
dential address pointed out that Malappu* 
ram District is rich in natpr&l resources 
like timber and u'sh, and industrious and 
hard-working men; but it is lacking in 
trained and refined brains. This deficiency 
can be overcome sadly if the Government 
is inclined to co-operate with the Muslim 
Educational Society providing more edu¬ 
cational institutions and other facilities 

in the district. 

Prof. C. A. Abdussalam, Principal, 
M E. S. Mampad College presented a 
memorandum to the Minister on behalf 
of the District M. E. S. Committee, which 
includes 11 demands which, if conside- 
, fed, will accelerate the development of 
the district. 
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spaceships from the West.) It was a sym¬ 
bol of the intellectual superiority of the 
Muslim people and the talk of the town. 

Jabir* ibne Hayyan belonged to those 
times. 

Jabirean corpus include almost ail 
major disciplines of science astronomy 
(he is the author of a book on astrology), 
physics (discussed the nature of magne¬ 
tic force), mathematics (his series of 
number 1:3:5: closely resemble with 
: {he Pythagorian musical scale), chemical 
engineering (theory of balance, 'Al- 
Mizan'), on metals, geology (theory on 
geologic formation of metals), medicine 
(his ideas about human body in relation 
to humours, cosmic qualities-reason and 
Of course, alchemy and" chemistry, for, he 
is best known for his contributions in 
these fields. 

That he was an alchemist and indul¬ 
ged in 'kimia-gari' can hardly, in ail faire- 
ness, belittle his stature as some Western 
writers have at times tried to do. For, it 
may be surprise for some of the readers, 
but the fact remains that 
even Newton, some 800 years after 
Jebir, dabbled in alchemy! But has that 
war been counted as a minus point aga¬ 
inst Newton. We just take him as the 
great Newton, author of Principia and 
the architect of the famous laws of gra¬ 
vitation, not even mentioning the fact 
that he, in all seriousness, indulged in 
'k»mia-gari.' 

, One has to see things in their true 
perspective. You cannot entirely divorce 
the thought-processes from the times 
in. Its inertia is always there. 

.•" 'Alchemy was seeped in the traditions 
" fop** the days of the Greeks, but it star- 
. talcing the. shape of a preamble to 
: Chemistry from the time of Jabir. 'Aikimia' 

Arabic word, arid Europe got to its 
ffUNfem chemistry through the evolution 




process generated by the Arabs 


their alchemy. Jabir indeed was the 


greatest alchemist of that era; neverthe¬ 
less, on his chemical theories and exp¬ 
erimental methods, Europe thrived for t 
l another 800 years. 


Many of his ideas in alchemy have 
been proved to be incorrect. But so have 
been Newton's about his absolutist con¬ 
cepts in ohysics, and almost all physicists 
of the 19th and the first half of the 20th 
century proved wrong about the funda¬ 
mental particles and the- ultimates of 
matter. That is part of the game in scie¬ 
nce; the catch depends on the gauge of 
the net. while the gauge can get smaller 
and smaller only with time. 

Alchemy with the Arabs, in those 
days, did not simply mean transforming 
base metals into gold, as is the popular 
belief. It was an all-pervading philosop¬ 
hical base interwoven with scientific 
theory and an iota of spiritualism It was 
an integrated whole, Jabir playing a 
pioneering role. 

Alchemy tried to circumscribe all 
matter, including living things, being an 
endeavour to unfold the laws of nature 
governing this world and the universe- 
In such a stream of science, no wonder 
some of the basic concepts of the Greeks 
still prevailed. 

For instance, the Jabirean corpus 
does recognise the four cosmio-qualities- 
heat, cold, dryness, and moisture, as beli¬ 
eved by Aristotle. The four elements-fire, 
air, water and earth are also there and 
the notion that any of these elements is e 
result of any two cosmic qualities has 
not been discarded. Fire is Heat+Dry- 
V- ness, while Water is Mokture+cold, 
similarfy, Earth is Cold+Dryness, while 
Air is Moisture-fHesfr. 


(Continued on Page No. T9) 
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The Message of Islam in the 
Modern World 

—Dr. Muhammad Natsir— 


( Continued from last Issue ) 

If we are now to reformulate the 
Message of Islam for the "modern man," 
anyone of us, of course, could do that 
in accordance with his own order of 
priority and emphasis. 

Whatever the wordings may be, it 
can only boil down to the all-encompa¬ 
ssing Warning and Message of Al'ah the 
Almighty for all of us, and for all "modern 
men," Muslim or non-Muslim wherever 
they may be. in the West or in the East: 

1. "Ignominy shall be their portion 
wheresoever they are found, save (where 
they grasp) a rppe from Allah, and a rope 
from men..." (Aal Imran : 12) 

2. 'Vllah will exalt those who 
believe among you, and those who have 
been granted knowledge to high ranks 
and Allah is well-acquainted of all what 
you do." (ai-Mujadilah : 11) 

3. "Company of jinns and men, t* 
you have power to penetrate all regions 
of heavens and earth, then penetrate 
(them) You will never penetrate them 
save with (Our) sanction." (Ar-Rah- 
man, 33) 

4 "But seek with the wealth which 
Allah has bestowed on you, the home of 
the hereafter, and neglect not your port¬ 
ion in this world; but do good as Allah 
has been good to you, and seek no mis¬ 
chief in the land. For Allah ioves not 


those who do mischief." (Al-Qias ; 77) 

5. "Whosoever turns away from My 
Message, verily for him is a life narrowed 
down." (Thaha, 124) 

6. "And verilym We have written 
in the Scripture, after the Reminder; My 
righteous servants will inherit the earth.'’ 
(Al-Anbiya, 105) 

At the end, one last remark : 

As Muslim we cannot take t'-e prot¬ 
otype of the modern man depicted by 
Western scholars— in this case Professor 
Alex-lnkelesas our ideal type of man. 
And I don t think we should too much 
concerned about qualification like "mod 
ern"traditional etc, etc. 

Surah Al-Baqarah 143 describes the 
type of the community we Muslims are 
destined to belong to: ”..... an Ummah, 
justly, balanced, that you might be 
witnesses over nations and the Prophet 
a witness over yourselves.” (Al-Baqarah: 
143) This should be the characteristic, 
the Sibhah we should achieve as indivi¬ 
duals and as a community. "We take ou r 
colour from Allah, and who is better than 
Allah at giving colour and it is He 
Whom we worship" (Al-Baqarah : 138) 

And this is, ft the same time, our 
mission, the mission we Muslims have to 
carry out wherever we may be. In order 
to be able to restore the equilibrium in 
the personality of man in this modern 
age, bi fznillahi 'Azza wa Jaffa. 


fortnightly 
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INDO-ARaB RELATIONS: 
PAST AND PRESENT 

(M. Hidayatullah) 


I am grateful to the Indo-Arab Society 
for the honour they have done me by 
inviting me to deliver this address on 
Indo-Arab relations. The story of Indo- 
Arab relations is as old as history itself. 
It was in the basis of the great rivers, 
the Nile, the Euphrates and the Indus that 
Man after living for millions of years in 
abject dependence on jungle fruits and 
animals, started acquiring the art of culti¬ 
vation and domesticating animals. This 
was many thousand years ago. The first 
intellectual commerce between civilisat¬ 
ions that flourished on the Indus, the 
Nile, and the Euphrates are lost in the 
mists of prehistory but there is some evi¬ 
dence which throws light on early Indo- 
. Arab contacts- It has been established, 
for instance, that the Pharaohs, of Egypt 
UBftd indian textiles for their mummies. In 
that many splendered dawn of human 
history India and Egypt were discovering 
Contemporaneously, but separately, the 
t u«e of mentals, and learning the art of 
; tjovewment. It is now historical fact that 
v objects of worship, found in Mesopotania 
and the Indus Valley were quite similar. 

; ,;i ;ft was o- r ly natural for the mother 
«8|#i*a«i0ns of Modern India and Arabia 
.yy.tet tilava,; gradually established closer 
tel^^M^ihrcugh travellers and settlers. 
JwMt,:^,000 years ago, there existed a 
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small colony of Indians in Alexandria, and 
Arab settlements on the Southern and 
Western coasts of India. According to 
one historian there were so many Arabs 
on the Malabar coast in South India that 
the local people adopted Arab customs. 
Th s was several centuries before the 
advent of Islam. In fact it would be wrong 
to persume that India’s relations with the 
Arabs were a post-lslamic phenomenon, 
India's knowledge of the Arabic language, 
and of the Arabs, dates back atleast 1000 
years prior to that event. The lack of 
written records, particularly the influence 
of the Arabic language on the Western 
and Southern coasts of India, may per¬ 
haps be explained by the fact that written 
records may not have been preserved. 
Commercial and personal exchanges bet¬ 
ween Indians and the Arabs might have 
been conducted by word of mouth. The 
impact of the Arabic dialect on Indian 
languages such as Sindhi, Telegu, Mala- 
yalam, Konkani, and Urdu is the result of 
the close exchanges between the two 
cultures centuries ago. 

According to some men of letters the 
very name India' is supposed to have its 
origin in the Arabic language The Arab6 
who knew certain words in Sindfyi, and 
had cordial relations with many local rul¬ 
ers, changed "Sindhi" into "Hind" Which 
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was easier to pronounce. A'i-Hind came 
to mean India, O a described by the Arabs. 
They! forked Indian with grace and beauty. 
In classicai Arabic poetry, 'Hind' ii often 
used to describe, the charms of the 
beloved: •. 

. In the post-lslamic period, as expe¬ 
cted, the Indo-Arab contacts increased at 
a tremendous pace. The Arabs came to 
India not merely as pioneers in trade and 
commerce but some of them were men of 
letters and science. It is claimed by some 
historians that Arabs were the first non- 
Indians to study and introduce this 
country to the rest of the world. It was 
they who first made serious attempts to 
draw a map of India and write its history. 
Indeed they admired India's culture, trad¬ 
ition end people. Thus the first book 
written in Arabic on geography, Al-Masa- 
lik wal Mamalik, contains a vivid descri¬ 
ption of India. Written in the early 9th 
century this book includes a commentary 
on life in India. Suleman Tazir, an Arab 
traveller, with a flair for writing, visited 
India in 838 A. D. and his travelogue 
mentions the rulers of the West-Coast 
well known for their respect and kindness 
for visiting Arab merchants. There were 
many such travellers during the first 
millenium. A. D. who gave extensive 
accounts of India. Much before the con¬ 
quest from the North-West there was a 
Hindu .ruler who, it is reported got the 
Quran translated into his own language 
and used to listen to recitations from it. 

The trade which flourished in those 
days, between India and the Arab world, 
consisted of textiles, rose water and 
horses etc. These trade relations were 
based on profound mutual confidence 
among the Arabs and the Indians. The 
Arabs were fond of the Indian textiles, 
its delicacy and fineness. Caliph Omar is 
said to have remarked about indie, ", its 
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r»v©#s ere like game and Hs trees 
of scent.*' Alongside trade, contacts fK' 
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the world of ideas and culture ward per¬ 
haps even more significant. India can 
claim a measure of credit for its Contri¬ 
bution to the Arab renaissance—through' 
its scholars who were welcomed and tes^ 
pected at the courts of the Abbaside Ca¬ 
liphs in Baghdad. One important instance 
is found of a family, called the Baramikah 
that gained prominence in the Abbaside 
court in Baghdad. Khatid Barm'ski wee 
the most influential minister in the court 
of Caliph Haroon Al-Rashid for whom he 
secured the services of many Indian Pan¬ 
dits and physicians as advisers. A team 
of Indian scholars, which had gone to 
Baghdad in the year 770 A.D. included a 
prominent mathematician who took with 

him a Sanskrit book called Brahm Sapta 
Sidhant which was subsequently trans¬ 
lated into Arabic with the title Al Sansad 
Al Hindi. The famous treatise of Arya- 
Bhatt was translated into Arabic as Ajar 
Band. Indian's contribution to Medicine 
during the Abbaside period was equally 
significant. It is said that Haroon Al- 
Rashid sent for an Indian doctor after his 
great physicians failed to diagnose his 
illness During this period an Arab docto r 
was sent to India for research in the Ind¬ 
ian system and to introduce Indian medic¬ 
ine in Baghdad. The process of this intell¬ 
ectual and cultural inter-course continued 
till the end of the rith century. 

The Indo-Arab trade and cultura 
exchanges, owing their dependence on 
Royal Patronage, were closely affected 
by the vicissitudes faced by Islam in 
Arabia And the invasions of India from 
obt’ide and the subsequent rule of the 
Sultans. Thus at the beginning of 12th 
century end through the medieval period, 
the pace slowed down. The Renaissance 
in Europe and the parallel ascendancy of, 
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the European powers served to under¬ 
mine the trade links between India and 
the Arab world. The Gulf, which had 
been a channel of trade between the 
ancient centres of civilisation and the 
outer world since the very dawn of his¬ 
tory, lost some of its importance when 
there opened the Cape route to India. 
This discovery, while ushering in a new 
era in the relations between the East and 
the west, dealt a severe blow to the type 
of traditional commerce which had hith¬ 
erto existed. The centuries which folio 
wed were witness to the unrestrained 
expansion of European power at the cost 
of the Societies in Arabia, Persia and 


India. The neval supremacy of the 
Portuguese during the middle ages hel¬ 
ped them in seeking dominance over the 
Gulf and the Red Sea in order to further 
their maritime interests with a bsse in 
India, Besides, for the Portuguese a 
monopoly over Indian trade was possible 
only through acquisition of control over 
the Arab route to the East through Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. In the early 16th cen¬ 
tury Albuqarque proceeded to the Gulf 
to eslablish Portugusse hegemony in that 
area. The naval fleet under his command 
sailed along th9 Oman coast and then 
headed for Hormuz. After his successful 
siege of the port of Hormuz Albuqarque 
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raiemeii to Intita having forced the ruler 
of Hormuz to pay tribute to the Portguese 
sovereign end to admit Portuguese 
goods In hie country on a preferential 
tariff There were several expeditions, 
first by Portugal and then by its other 
European rivals, the Dutch and English, 
each of whom tried to dominate the Gulf 
for their own interest. The regional 
powers in Persia and Turkey could not 
effectively react to this outside interfere¬ 
nce in Gulf. Naturally this became a retr¬ 
ograde period in the history of the devel¬ 
opment of relations between India and 
the Arab world, in commerce as well as 
in cultural relations. 

These obstacles notwithstanding, 
there were a few features in the relations 
between the Arabs and the Indians that 
continued throughout this period. The 
Islamic tradition of scholarships which 
was founded in India during this time 
had its natural links with similar traditions 
in Arabia and Persia. Pilgrimages to the 
holy places of worships were organised 
before and personal contacts continued. 

The East India Company, initially, 
showed no interest in the Gulf. However, 
the necessity of finding a market for their 
goods inevitably lad them to the rulers 
in persia, Bahrain, Basra and the lower 
Gulf. Towards the closa of the 17th Cen¬ 
tury England, through its alliances in 
Europe, was able to subordinate the 
Dutch Position in the Gulf. Owing to 
consolidation of the British power in the 
commerical hegemony of the East India 
Company over the Persian Gulf paved the 
way to political supremacy over the ent¬ 
ire region; this was inevitable at that 
time. The Anglo-French rivalry during 
the Napolenic-period was yet another 
factor which tried to shape the destiny 
of the Middle East. Napolen's arrival in 
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Egypt was interpreted by the British as i 
prelude to an invasion of India; This* 
threat led Lord Wellesly, the then Gover¬ 
nor-General of India, to look beyond the 
frontiers of the Indian Empire for its det 
ence Thus Oman and Muscut were con¬ 
verted into British Protectorates. Subse¬ 
quently: the British systematically sought 
to establish a sphere of influence over 
the sea routes leading to the southern 
coast of the Gulf- This period was aleo 
the period of the rise of Saudi 
.reformist state in Central Arabia. 
The founder-reformer. Shaikh Mohammad 
bin Abd al-Wahhab, after winning over 
the chief of Diriyyah Mohammad bin 
Saud, had established within a few deca¬ 
des, their complete sway over the entire 
peninsula and under the : r aegis the mari¬ 
time tribes of astern Arabia who had 
begun praying on British merchant shi¬ 
pping in the Gulf. This led to an inveita- 
ble involvement of the British Goverment 
jn India in the affairs of the Gulf. The 
Rupee became Gulf currency. An Indian 
garrison was permanently stationed in 
Aden. The British tried to introdnce com¬ 
mon administrative and legal systems in 
India and the Arab coasts under their flag 
In the midst of this region had grown 
increasingly passive and introspective. It 
was only after the onset of the struggle 
against colonial rule, towards the end of 
19th century, that history began to look 
up for India and the Arab States- 

These links, whish W3ra estiblished 
through common strnggle against coloni¬ 
alism, perhaps constitute the main ceme¬ 
nting factor between India and the Arab 
World in modern times. The struggling 
masses in India, and the leadership here 
during the pre-Independence period, were 
compttssinately aware of a similar strugg • , 
ie being waged by their Arab brothers. If 
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was clear to the people, in all our coun¬ 
tries, that the succeess of this struggle 
could not be achieved in isolation and 
progress towards freedom in one country 
must depend on simultaneous progress 
in other. 

Mahatma Gandhi came to be admired 
in the Arab world and the struggling 
Egyptian Pashas won admires in India. 
The achievement of Freedom in India was 
a historical step and the jubilation in the 
Arab world at this development was nat¬ 
ural; it was from India and the Indian 
Occean region that the British Empire in 
the Arab coast was sustained. The Indian 
army functioned as vanguard of the Arab 
British Empire and contributed to British 
supermacy in West Asia after the first 
World War. The withdrawal of the British 


fripm the Indian sub-continent, and fh# 
creation of two soverign States, encour¬ 
aged the Arab people to seek their inde¬ 
pendence. Under Nehru's leadership a 
new force was created in indie which not 
only marked the decline of world's f ore- 
most imperialist power but was a force 
which compelled them to withdraw the 
last vestige of their domination from 
other parts of the world. Non-alignment 
became a historical fact. 

The fast three decades of the Indo— 
Arab friendship have been the most cru¬ 
cial and dynamic. Soon after their inde¬ 
pendence, India the Arab States discove¬ 
red a broader area of co-operation and 
joint endeavour in the Non-Aligned mov¬ 
ement. The Arab Asian lobby in the U.N., 
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fyomlSBI onwards, played a vital role 
ontofronts:— ; 

{!) in extending the frontiers 
of freedom, and 

, ? (ii) in preserving world peace 
byrefusing to judge any 
issue on considerations 
weighed in favour of the 
colonialist ^powers. 

There were certain vital political 
issues, during these last three decades in 
which India could not but get involved. 
The most important of these was the 
West Asian (Arab) dispute. Ever since the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 Indian lead¬ 
ers had felt an instinctive bond of sympa¬ 
thy for the Arab people of Palestine. After 
the creation of the state of Israel, this 
bond mainfested itself in India's support 
to the Arab struggle regarding their lost 
territories and the struggle of Palestinian 
people for their homeland. Alongside 
these struggles throughout thejArab world, 
progressive forces emerged which felt the 
need to respond to the objective necess¬ 
ities of their people for freedom and dig¬ 
nity. The revolution in Egypt in 1952 
added a new dimension to Indo-Arab 
friendship. The resurgence of Arab natio- 
alism sweeping through the entire region 
from the Gulf to Maghred was indentified 
in India with its own struggle for freedom 
Having obtained political freedom the 
leaders of these countries were determi¬ 
ned to free their people from the econo¬ 
mic and neo-colonialist domination. The 
Non-Aligned Movement with the succe¬ 
ssful conclusion of the Bandung confer¬ 
ence In 1955. was a witness to the bagin¬ 
ning of a new era of co-operation between 
India and the Arab States. The reaction 
in India to the Suez crisis was 
indicative of India's commitment 
to independence and soverignty 
for the third world. Towards the 
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end of 1965 Hfe,. Majesty, the kin^ - of 
Saudi Arabia, came to indie and? at the 
end of his visit the joint communique 
stated, inter alia, "thetvyo countries fully 
subscribe tp the [ Five Principles—Panch 
SheeJ—which alone in their view can 
provide a suitable basis for peaceful and 
co-operative existence among the nations 
of the world." 

The growth of Indo-Arab relations 
in the post-Independence era has been 
many sided. Not only was there a joint 
endeavour by India and the Arab count¬ 
ries in various international forums but 
the cultural links were further strengthe¬ 
ned. Trade between India and each of the 
Arab States saw a rapid increase not only 
at the level of Government but also thro • 
ugh private enterprise. Thus, while India 
was staunchly campaigning support for 
tie Arab cause at the U.N., and other 
international forums, there were exchan¬ 
ges of academicians and scholars between 
India and the Arab States. The Univers¬ 
ities in Cairo and Beirut have had chairs 
of visiting Indian professors. There were 
several small states in the Arab world, 
each of which was considerably handi¬ 
capped by hostile climates and limited 
resources. Even India had a similar task 
viz. of developing its society for a better 
future in spite of the contraints of under¬ 
development- The tradilional geographi¬ 
cal proximity was helpful in this regard 
as Indian workers went in large numbers 
and added to the labour force of these 
countries, particularly in the Gulf area. 
These settlers joined hands with the local 
inhabitants to strive towards progress; It 
is significant to note that in Kuwait, 
Dubai, Abu Dhabi, Muscat and Bahrain, 
the number of expatriate Indians count 
hundreds of thousands today. 

Throughout the sixties, India and the 
Arab countries were separately pre occu¬ 
pied with their national problems; India 
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with its border disputes and droughts 
and the Arabs with repeated aggression 
by Israel. During the 1967 conflict, India 
stood firmly by the side of its Arab friends 
and demanded complete vacation of terri¬ 
tories occupied by Israel through aggres¬ 
sion. As the Palestinian resistance grew 
in the Middle East, at each stage India 
fully understood and gave support to their 
struggle. The untold suffering, which the 
Palestinian people have faced in the last 
thirty years, remains un paralelled in 
modern history. Any solution of the 
West Asian dispute which ignores the fact 
that the Palestinian question is at the 
core of the problem stands no chance of 
success. In India's view, peace, to be 
durable and lasting, must be based on 
the principles of the inadmissibility of 
conquest by force. There must be a com¬ 
prehensive settlement. Israel must, there¬ 
fore, vacate all Arab territories occupied 
since the 1967 war. The inalienable rights 
of the Palestinian people, including their 
right to a State of their own must be 
fully restored. The PLO must be recogni¬ 
zed as the sole representative of the 
Palestinians. In accordance with this 
policy the Government of India’s reaction 
to the Egypt-lsrael Peace Treaty was that 
of anxiety. The Treaty falls short of a 
comprehensive settlement. The Internat¬ 
ional Community must bring all possible 
pressure to bear on Israelis who are thw¬ 
arting a durable peace in the region. 

The present decade has been a crui- 
cial decade as there have been many 
historical developmens in the Arab coun¬ 
tries since the early 1970s. The formation 
< of O ’EC and the declaraction of Indpend- 
ence from the multinationls, by the oil- 
rich countries was welcomed by India. 
Thp basic principle behind the hike in 
the-prices of oil over the past sevetal 
years has always received India's support 
Incite of the fact that being itself a deve- 
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•toping country India had to suffer sever¬ 
ely from the resultant inflation. "The 
policy guidelines" on reinforcing mutual 
* solidarity adopted by the Havana Summit 
conference is a most welcome example 
of the political will of the non-aligned 
and other developing countries to co¬ 
operate amongst themselves to meet their 
minimum needs and emergency require¬ 
ments for raw materials. India hopes that 
these policy guidelines will be expediti¬ 
ously translated into concrete commit¬ 
ments. 

The new found oil wealth has made 
a large portion of the Arab World a centre 
of global economic activity. India has 
striven to participate in these activities 
by contributing its own share of trade, 
projects and consultancy to the oil-rich 
countries. At the diplomatic level India's 
relations with each of the Arab countries 
have been consciously enlarged to keep 
up with the growing trade and cultural 
exchanges. The response from the Arab 
States has been appreciative of India's 
position as major Asian nation and as a 
friend. It is no small achievement that 
today India's economic relations with the 
Arab countries constitute the most impo¬ 
rtant single factor in India's internationa 1 
economic relations. Bilateral bensficial 
co-operation with Libya and Iraw, where 
India has secured a large number of pro¬ 
jects, is a shining example of how 
developing countries can promote mutual 
self-reliance. 

I have no doubt that India's relations 
with the Arab world will reach new 
heights in the 1980s, We will continue 
tabe partners in progress, peace and 
justice for people all over the woftjd. 

(Reproduced from Indo-Arab star) 
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Lordship Belongs to God Alone 


Lordship in right and in fact belongs 
To God Most Gracious, Whose Goodness 
And Glory and Power are writ large 
On all His Creation. The beauty and order 
Of the Heavens above us proclaim Him. 

Themwho can reject His call but those 
In pitiful delusion ? And who can fail 
To accept that truly know? himself 
And the mighty Reality behind him ? 

The earth and the good things thereof are prepared 
For man by his Gracious Lo'd, Who guards 
Him from hourly dangers. Who sustains 
The wonderful flight of the Birds in mid-air ? 
Above, and below, and in mid-air can we see 
His boundless signs. We know that His Promise 
Of the hereafter is true. The spring and source 
Of the goodness of things is in Him, and will 
Appear triumphant when the Hour is established. 


—Yusuf All 
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ABC's of 

How a President is Chosen 


From the first tentative political-strategy session to Inauguration Day. the way 
Americans select their President is <a unique and complex process—one that 
often leaves the ordinary voter mystified. 

To answer peopfe's questions, U. S. News & World Report in 1972 compiled, 
in questiort-and-answer form, an explanation of the intricate election machinery 
that stretches from precinct to White House. Campaigning, primaries, caucuses, 
conventions, financing, the Electoral College—they were all covered- 
Readers ordered reprints by the thousands- An updated version was 
published four years ago and drew a similarly appreciative response- Here, 
incorporating all the changes in laws and methods, is the 1980 edition outlining 
the what, when, where, how and why of the ABC's of How a President is 
Chosen. 


In simplest outline, how is a 
President chosen ? First, a candidate 
campaigns within his party for nomina¬ 
tion at a national Convention. After the 
convention comes a period of competition 
with the nominee of the other major 


party and perhaps the nominees of minor 
parties. The showdown arrives on Elec¬ 
tion Day. The candidate must win more 
votes than any other nominee in enough 
states and the District of Columbia to 
give him a majority of the electoral votes. 


(Continued from Page No'. 10) 

The four homour—blood, phlegum, 
bile and black bile in human body had 
been inherited from Hippocrates (460- 
370 B.C.); an imbalance in humours cre¬ 
ated all kinds of disease. The truth(spirit) 
coming from beyond this material world 
had been integrated to the four humours 
in the Jabirean corpus, and the Tnizan. 
(balance) imposed as the key to the 
whole order, including the health of the 
human body. 

However, his theory on metals 
appears to be a distinct advance over 
the Greek though the metals according 
to Jabir, were formed through the combi¬ 
nation of sulphur and mercury in different 
■ proportions. The two should not, how¬ 
ever, tie confused with the two physical 
j substances with the same name In 
L alchemy, sulpher and mercury are like the 
Tamale and the female, and in the cosmic 
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scheme their wedding brings about the 
animate and inanimate. . 

Jabir's alchemical concepts, though 
erroneous for modern science, prevailed 
in the Muslim lands as well as in Europe 
for at least six centuries. G. Sarton, in his 
monumental, work, “An introduction to 
the history of science," calls Jabir, “The 
most famous al-chemist of l6lam." 

Jabir's place in science, is however, 
great because of his other achievements, 
in the field of experimentation and rese¬ 
arch. He happens to be the pioneering 
figure'who introduced quantitative analy¬ 
sis in chemistry, the plank over which 
chemistry has Nourished since then.. 

That he was on sound lines in that 
domain is borne out by the fact that in 
his experiments, he could prepare sub* 
stances like basic lead carbonate, could 
Isolate arsenic and antimony from their 
sulphices. 
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If h» does all these things, he has won 
the right to the office of President of 
the United States. 

Whet qualifications doea the 
Constitution lay down for those who 
would become President ? A 

President must ba at least 35 years old. 
must have lived within the U. S for 14 
years and must be a "natural-born citr 
2 en"—a term never legally deli ed as a 
presidential qualification. No person can 
be elected President more than twice- 
Nor can a President be elected more than 
once if he has served more than half 
the-term to which another President was 
elected For instance, since Gerald Ford 
assumed office in only the second year 
of Richard Nixon's four-year term. Ford 
could serve as President only one more 
tarm. 

When will tho nominees of the 
two major parties be known ? With 
multicandidate races in both parties, the 
outcome will not be known at least until • 
some or possibly all primaries have been 
held. The crowded Republican field, in 
particular, means that no single candi¬ 
date may have the necessary number of 
delegate votes even when the party 
assembles on July 14 in Detroit for its 
national convention. The Democratic del¬ 
egates will make their decision at their 
convention beginning on August 11 in 
New York City. 

Whoa does a candidate begin 
to casapaigtt ? Anywhere from one to 
twoyears before Election Day, a candi¬ 
date Wilt begin to travel extensively 
around the country discussing national 
and international issues- He keeps in 
touch with party leaders in many regions 
: #nd tends to visit the politically import- 
.irit' SjBte'S more land more frequently. His 
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Supporters raise money ter campargh 
Expenses. Gradually he build* a sftaff 
that writes his speeches, researches 
issues and contacts governors, state cha¬ 
irmen and prospective contributors- Even¬ 
tually he will make a formal declaration 
of his candidacy- Because of complicated j 
naw campaign laws, this declaration now 
tends to come earlier- 

What is meant by the term 
“dark horse” candidate ? A dark 

horse is a candidate who is relatively 
unknown and given almost no chance for 
the nomination. Jamas A- Garfield in 
1880 and Warren G. Harding in 1920 
were republican dark horses who reached 
the White House. Wendell Willkie in 1940 
was one who did not- This year, ona man 
who might be called a dark horse is John 
Anderson, Republican congressman from 
Illinois. 

‘ What is a “favorite son” can¬ 
didate ? He is a party leader, usually a 
governor or senator, who seeks to control 
his state’s delegation to the national 
convention but seldom is considered a 
serious contender. He may wish to avert 
a party split in his state as presidential 
candidates fight over convention delega¬ 
tes. Or a favorite son may ba advanced 
by party leaders in the state as a way of 
keeping their delegation independent 
until signs point clearly toward a winner. 
Or a favorite son may use his delegation 
for bargaining purposes, hoping to swing 
it to the winner at a crucial moment 
during the convention- New delegate- 
selection rules have sharply diminished 
the role of the favorite-son candidate. 

What is a “bandwagon” move¬ 
ment J In a successful bandwagon 
movement, a candidate creates the imp. 
ression that he will be the inevitable 
winner. He pressures important party 
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feeders to "hop aboard tha bandwagon 
by declaring thair support of his candid¬ 
acy, implying that otherwise they risk 
Ms disfavor. His supporters point to 
primary victories as sure signs of his 
nomination- Similar tactics may be used 
at the national convention. 

An example of a bandwagon move¬ 
ment came in Richard Nixon's 1968 
campaign, when his chief early competito r 
former Michigan Governor George 
Romney, pulled out of the race even 
before the first primary. By the time 
former Governor Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York decided to get into the contest 
not long before the convention itself, 
Nixon had sewn- up most of the delegates. 

Primaries in the State 

' How are delegates to a national 
convention chosen ? Some are elected 
by voters in state-primary contests. Some 
are elected by party conventions in the 
states. In most states, there are at-large 
delegates who are selected because of 
the offices they hold, such as membership 
on a party's national committee or be¬ 
cause they are members of Congress. 

How many primaries are there 
this year ? There are 33 in which both 
parties will vote, plus a number of others 
in which only one party will participate. 
Roughly three fourths of all the delegates 
to the two conventions will be chosen in 
primaries. 

The year's first primary — in Puerto 
Rico, fortbe Republicans—was scheduled 
fdr February 17. Others are New Hamp¬ 
shire, February 26; Massachusetts and 
Vermont, March 4; South Carolina (Re¬ 
publicans only), March 8; Florida, Georgia 
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and Alabama, March 11; PuertoMco 
(Democrats only), March 16; fftfrtoiS, 
Maroh 18; New York "apd Connecticut, 
March 25; Kansas and Wisconsin/ April 1; 
Louisiana, April 5; Pennsylvania, April 22; 
Taxas (Republicans only), May 3; Indiana 
North Carolina, Tennessee and the Dist¬ 
rict of Columbia, May 6; Maryland and 
Nebraska, May 13; Michigan end Oregon, 
May 2flp Arkansas (Democrats only), 
Kentucky, Nevada and Idaho, May 27; 
Mississippi (RepubPcansonly), California, 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota and West 
Virginia, June 3. 

How does a state primary work? 

The rules for primaries very from state to 
state and party to party. In general,* 
voters may'elect delegates either directly 
or by showing a preference for a presid¬ 
ential candidate. There are four broad 
variations. . 

In some states, voters simply select 
delegates to the national conventions— 
with the presidential preferences of the 
delegate candidates usually listed on the 
ballot. Democratic Party rules require 
such listings. 

Voters in a second group of states 
cast ballots both for presidential candi¬ 
dates and for convention delegates iden¬ 
tified on the ballot as preferring a certain 
presidential candidate or as uncommitted. 
These are called advisory presidential* 
preference primaries. 

A third category is the binding pre¬ 
ference primary in which state lews 
require convention delegates to vote for 
the presidential candidate who gets the 
most votes, either in each congressional 
district or statewide. The delegatee them¬ 
selves are elected either in the primary 
or in later stats conventions. The state¬ 
wide winner-take-all primary is almost 
extinct. Democrats have outlawed it. . 
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Republicans have gotten rid of it every¬ 
where except in California. 

A fourth group holds proportional- 
representation primaries, Voters cast 
ballots for presidential candidates, and 
the results are used to allocate convent¬ 
ion delegates to the candidates in pro¬ 
portion to the size of their vote—either 
by congressional districts or statewide. 

Are voters of one party allowed 
to veto In the primary of another 

party? This is not permitted in most 
state primaries, but there are exception. 
In Wisconsin, Montana, Idaho and 
Vermont, voters are given both Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican ballot) at the polls 
and can use either. 

In a number of other states, such as 
Illinois and Indiana, there is no party 
registration. Voters ask for a party ballot 
and, if challenged, must swear they voted 
for a majori’y of the party's candidates 
in the last election and intend to do the 
same this year. 

Hew does a presidential candi¬ 
date’s name gat on a primary 
ballot ? There are a number of ways. In 
West Virginia, Arkansas and Kansas, a 
candidate qualifies if he either files a 
petition or pays a fee. In Alabama, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Vermont, 
he must do both Illinois, Indiana, Motana, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Texas (Democrats only) and the 
District of Columbia call for a petition 
flftly. -The number of signatures required 
• varies widely. 

. Ip Louisiana and Puerto Rico, a car - 
djdate need only write a letter saying he 
, # a oaodidete. in ail other states, the 
secretary pf st 2 fe or $ nominating cpm- 
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mi tree decides who are legitimate candi¬ 
dates. Someone who is excluded can 

get on the ballot by filling a petition. A 
large number of eignatures usually is 
required to discourage frivolous 
candidates. 

Can a person listed as a presi¬ 
dential candidate get his name off 
the ballot ? In 16 states and Puerto 
Rico, all he need do is ask that his name 
be removed, in eight other, he must file 
an affidavit stating that he is not nowand 
does not intend to become a candidate. 
No withdrawal is possible in nine states 
and the District of Columbia- Failure to 
fife a fee in Kentucky or a formal declar¬ 
ation of acceptance in North Carolina will 
remove a person's name. 

What is meant by a “binding” 
primary ? It is a term that has lost 
much of its meaning. .Some state laws 
require delegates selected in primaries to 
vote for the candidate they are pledged 
to for a certain number of ballots at the 
notional convention, until the candidate's 
percentage of the total convention vote 
drops below a certain level or until relea¬ 
sed by the candidate. 

What is an “ uncommitted ” 
delegate ? This is a delegate who goes 
to the convention not pledged to any of 
the active candidates. In the past, whole 
delegations from states occasionally 
would go to the convention uncommitted 
usually to give them bargaining power. 
But the new delegate-selection rulbs make 
this unity almost impossible to achieve. 

There is often talk of a write-in 
campaign for a candidate in some 
stato primaries. What does Ibfa 
involve ? Soma states allow voting for 
a person whose name has not been 
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anta/edin thepriroary. The voter simply 
writes the person's, name op the ballot. In 
a few pass, write-in votes have been 
mpoitant. 

In the 1968 New Hampshire primary 
27.520 voters wrote in President Lyndon 
Johnson's name on their Democratic 
ballots—4,267 more than voted for Sena¬ 
tor Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota How¬ 
ever, this relatively strong showing by 
McCarthy, who had vigorously attacked 
the President's Vietnam policies, was 
considered a damaging blow to Johnson's 
plans. The President announced shortly 
afterward that he would not run again. 

In the 1976 Oregon primary, Cali- 
fornia Governor Jerry Brown was not on 
the ballot Yet more than 106,000 per¬ 
sons wrote in his name, and he came in 
third behind Senator Frank Church of 
ldaho.and Jimmy Carter. 

Its all the candidates going to rnn 
In all the primaries ? No. Limits of 
time, energy and money usually prevent 
this. Exceptions to this may be President 
Carter and Rjnald Reagan, who have 
announced their intention of running in 
every state Still there is pressure to enter 
as many primaries as a candidate feels 
are needed to show he has 'support in all 
regions, to build momentum or to become 
better known Generally candidates 
choose the primaries where they think 
they can do best. 

Are some primaries more im¬ 
portant than others ? Yes. The victors 
in the early primaries obviously get a 
psychological lift. They may ba able to 
attract fence-sitting politicians to thair 
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tide and also find it easier to. raise 
monay. Latar primaries in big states— 
New Jersey, Ohio, Texas and California, 
to name a faw—are often important. If 
there are three or four ca ndidates in a 
close race, victory in key primaries can 
sand one of them to the convention wite 
a distinct advantage. V • 

Are there any limits on how. 
much money can be spent In 
primaries ? A 1974 law seta ceiling 
of tO million dollars for each candidate 
for preconvention campaigning, including 
primaries, plus an allowance for inflation 
which by now makes the limit just over 
14.7 million The ceiling, under a Sup¬ 
reme Court ruling, applies only if a can¬ 
didate accepts federal financial help to 
finance his preconvention campaign. All 
the current candidates except Republican 
John Connally are accepting government 
subsidies.'There alss are limits on how 
much can be spent in given states, based 
primarily on voting age popu lation. 

How much federal fina ncial 
help is available ? If a candidate can 
raise at least $5,000 in each of 20 states 
In contributions of no more than $250 
each, he can qualify for federal funds to 
pay for up to half his preconvention 
expenses Contributions of up to $250 
will be matched dollar for dollar py the 
U. S Treasury For larger contributions, 
only the first 250 w,l| be matched. 

Does the availability of match¬ 
ing funds encourage more candid* 
ates to rnn in primaries ? Judging 
from the number of candidates, yes. It i* 
also encouraging some candidates who 
are not front-runners to stay in the cam¬ 
paign longer in hopes of gaining on tha 
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•arty favorites. Previously, those far 
behind usually had to drop out of the 
race early because they could not raise 
money- 

lie there limits on how ranch 
•an be centrlbnted by private citi- 
xens to a candidate during his 
primary campaign ? Yes. The campa¬ 
ign-spending law, as modified by the 
Supreme Court, sets limits on contribu¬ 
tions at all stages of the selection 
process. These will be discussed later. 


One important difference is that Republi¬ 
cans permit, winner-take-all voting at 
each stage, from precinct level up. Only 
California Republicans exercise that 
option at the state level. Democrats have 
prbportional representation everywhere 
■ except in illinois. This system allows 
candidates who trailed the winner to get 
' a share of the delegates providing they 
won a certain percentage of the vote. 
Democrats also require delegates to dec¬ 
lare their presidential preference and 
demand that half .of each state delega¬ 
tion be women. 


Which states hold convent- 
The State Conventions ions to pick delegates ? Alaska* 


How do party conventions 
within the states select natio- 

nal-convention delegates ? Most 
often, the process starts in local precincts, 
where party members meet in caucuses 
or mass meetings. Each candidate's 
organization tries to get as many support¬ 
ers at these meetings as possible. Precinct 
delegates are elected to county conven¬ 
tions, which in turn elect delegates to 
Oohgressional-district conventions and 
then to the statewide convention. Other 
delegates may be chosen on an at-large 
basis. Often these are public officials or 
members of minority groups if the latter 
ere underrepresented on delegations 
elected on lower levels. 


Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi 
(Democrates only), Missouri, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina (Dem¬ 
ocrats only), Texas (Democrates only), 
Utah, Vi ginia, Washington and Wyoming 
Arkansas Republicans hold congressional 
district and state-committee meetings to 
select delegates. 

When are these caucuses 
and conventions held ? Iowa 

held local caucuses on January 21, 
Although some dates are still not final, 
it appears that the last delegates to the 
Democratic national convention will be 
chosen in Utah on July 11-12. The final 
delegates to the Republican convention 
will be chosen at a state convention irj 
Utah, June 27-28. 


Ax« Democratic and Repu- 
blican rules on state convert- 

*? Uroad outlines of the 
. ar^ pretty mych the same- 
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S. Arabia-Senegal call for 
Separate PLO State 

Saudi Arabia and Senegal have called 
for self-determination of the Palestinians, 
represented by the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO), and the creation of 
•an independent Palestinian State, accor¬ 
ding to a joint communique. 

The document issued in Riyadh on 
the conclusion of a three day official visit 
to the Saudi Arabia by President Leopold 
Sedar Senghor of Senegal, also demanded 
that Israel return Arab lands including 
Jerusalem, occupied in 1967. 

In the communique, released by the 
official Saudi Press Agency, King Khalid 
and President Senghr condemned the 
Soviet aggression against the Afghan 
people and demanded the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops for the preservation of 
international peace and security- 

The two leaders also voiced concern 
over the presence of foreign bases and 
forces on the African Continent and de¬ 
manded their removal so that there was 
) peace, stability and development in 
Africa. 

Fight against Alcholism in France 
Proposals for 10 year fight against 
alcholism in France were presented to 
President Valery discard D'Estaing July 1 
by a working group headed by Professor 
Jean Bernard, tread of a Special Presi¬ 
dential group campaigning against the 


scourge. 

The Professor, accompanied by Hur- * 
bert Hanel, Secretary of the group which 
has been studying the problem, declined 
to disclose the proposals, saying that the 
President was studying them. 

Tokyo Grand Masjid 
Al-Haji Prof. Dr. Shawqi Futaki, 
President of the Japan Islamic Congress 
(J1C) informs about up-to-date develop¬ 
ment of the preparation for the Tokyo 
Grand Masjid with the initial support 
donation given by H E. President Saddam 
Hussein that they have acquired the land 
<j>f 9,900 square meters in the South East 
of Tokyo. The cornerstone laying cere¬ 
mony of the Tokyo Grand Masjid is now 
set on July 7, 1980. The grand Tokyo 
Masjid with the Iraw supported materials 
will be common asset in the whole Asia 
for humanity and Islam. The Motamar 
Al-Alam Al-lslami (World Muslim Con¬ 
gress) warmly congratulates our affiliate 
J 1C and our dynamic brother A-Haji Prof. 
Dr. ’ Shawqi Futaki and pray for ever- 
increase strength and success in their 
Islamic service mission- , 

Solution of Afghan Crisis 

The Foreign Ministers of.the Asso¬ 
ciation of South-East Asian Nations have 
expressed their strong support for the* 
earnest efforts of the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference to seek ways and 
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means of finding a Comprehensive solu¬ 
tion to the grave crisis in Afghanistan. 

!n a joint communique issued at the 
end of their two day meeting, at Kuala 
Lumbur, on July 1 the five ASEAN Mini¬ 
sters reiterated there must be total 
withdrawal of foreign' must be forces 
front Kampuchea and Afghanistan and 
the crisis in the two countries could be 
overcome through emergence of an inde¬ 
pendent, neutral, non-aligned and 
developing , country, and deplored the 

continued presence of Soviet forces in 
Afghanistan. 

In this regards, the Foreign Ministers 
reiterated their strong support of UN 
resoulation on the situation in Afghanistan 
which called for immediate, unconditio¬ 
nal and total withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Afghanistan to enable the 
Afghan people to decide their own poli¬ 
tical future without foreign interference, 
coercion or intimidation, the comunique 
added. 

Observers told APP this was the first 
time the ASEAN members, comprising 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore, Thailand 
and Philippines, expressed their common 
stand supporting the peace efforts made 
by the Organisation of Islamic Confere¬ 
nce (Malaysia and Indonesia are members 
of the Organisation). 

Kingdom floats plan to halt 
communism 

’ Saudi Arabia is believed to be 
flodtingd "new kind" of plan to keep 
Communist influence out of the Arab 
world, according to well-informed so v ‘ur- 
C6S at the Arab Foreign and Economic 
Ministers Summit which opened at 
Amman, on Jufy S, (R). The Saudi 
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Arabian program would reduce the oil 
payments burden of poor Arab countries 
through massive injections of surplus oil 
. revenues. The English language Jordan 
k Times quoted Arab economic sources 
on July 6 as saying that the plan turn to 
Communist nations for support. 

Present economic imbalances would 
be reduced enabling the poorer countries 
to carry out their development plans, and 
the sources added that the Saudi program 
would make them full partners in inter- 
Arab trade. 

No Saudi contracts for UK 
companies for two major projects 

Saudi Arabia, according to an offi¬ 
cial directive, has ordered international 
contractors in Saudi Arabia not to award 
contracts to British companies for work 
in the two major industrial areas of Jubail 
and Yanbu, the multi-billion dollar com¬ 
plex, as a punishment for screening 'Death 
of a Princess', by the ITV in April, reports 
daily DAWN. 

This was confirmed by Mr. Geoffrey 
Harding Roots, and executive of Saudi 
Arabian Parsons Ltd,, which has the 
overall management responsibility for the * 
Yanbu industrial complex on the Red Sea 
cost of Saudi Arabia. 

The ban is causing concern here as 
Britain exported about 778 million pounds 
worth of industrial goods for Saudi 
Arabia last year. Saudi Arabia (s Britain's 
eleventh largest export market. 
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Islamic Ministers to meet this 
month on Al-Quds 

An emergency meeting of the Islamic 
Foreign Ministers may Jbe held in Jeddah 
Jater this month to discuss the Palestine 
question, according to Mr. Habib Chatti, 
secretary General of the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference. 
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God’s Laws Must be Obeyed 


Guard well your truth and pure integrity 
In sex relations. Keep the tie 
Of marriage sacred; but where it must 
Be dissolved, use all precautions to ensure 
Justice to the weaker party and protect 
The interests of unborn or new-born live 
As well as social decency; and close not 
To the last the door of reconciliation. 

God's Laws must be obeyed :'t is man's 
Own loss if he is deaf to the Voice 
Which teaches him, or blind to the Light 
Which guides him. God's universe 
Of beauty and wonder stands strong in wisdom: 
Let man be true himself thereto. 


Yusuf Ali 
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EDITORIAL; 

To Make Us More 
Restriant 

Being created as the representative 
of Almighty, man is expected to submit 
himself to the Will of the Creator and live 
peacefully respecting the rights of others 
in the absence of which he cannot claim 
to be cultured. The presence of reason 
and intellect has made man superior to 
all the irrational beings. But he cannot 
claim to be superior if he is not using the 
said gifts to find out his origin and the 
purpose for which he is created. He sho¬ 
uld be grateful towards his Creator, and 
as a token of his gratitude he should 
strictly follow the commandments of his 
Lord. Leading a very free life enjoing the 
bodily comforts only, always trying to 
satisfy the illicit urges in him, on the 
Other hand, is quite unbecoming of him. 
ft is ingratitude on his part to be contu- 
macious towards Allah and eat "the 
forbidden fruits." But it is not at all an 
easy task to stand the temptations con- 
' .fronting man in this day today life, The 
enchantment of the worldly pleasures is 


so great that abundant measure of patie¬ 
nce of self-control is required to shut 
the eyes agaiest them. These two rare 
and invaluable virtues cannot be attained 
easily. They are something to be cultiva¬ 
ted gradually. Renunciation of indispen¬ 
sable needs like food for the whole day 
is a fruitful practice in this regard. Such 
sacrifices on our part will cultivate the 
said virtues in us and we will be able to 
submit ourselves entirely to the will of 
God. Islam demands an yearly fast of one 
month from man for this purpose. It is to 
make him more careful and serious in 
life. This is very evident when the Holy 
Quran exhorts: 

"0, Faithful! like your predecessors 
for you also fast is prescribed to make 
you more careful and serious in life." 
(2: 183). 

After a very busy life for eleven mon¬ 
ths he finds time for a month to make a 
self-examination, to find out even the 
minutest falults and shortcomings on his 
part, to be repentant over his sins and to 
rectify his life, to spend more time in the 
praise of Allah and to express his grati¬ 
tude to his Creator for the various graces 
received. 

The spiritual elevation is the target 
sought through fast. Hence we should 
abstain not only from eating and drinking, 
but from all sorts of major and minor sins 
also. We should keep aloof from evil 
thoughts and negative emotions like 
anger; then only our fast is perfact. In 
this connection let us remember a saying 
of the Holy Prophet (Peace be upon him), 
"How many people there are who suffer 
only thirst a;d hunger without receiving 
any blessing from their fast. How many 
are there who spend sleepless nights in 
prayer without being benefited spiritu¬ 
ally." Let us reflect over this and try to 
reap the maximum blessings. 
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Ye who believe! 

Fasting is prescribed to yon 
As it was prescribed 
To those before yon 
That ye may (learn) 
Self-restriant,—• 


(Holy Quran 2:183) 



International Guest House at Trivandrum 


The Kerala M. E. S. Planning Board 
which met at Mancheri, has decided to 
establish an international guest house at 
Trivandrum. It also proposes to build 
cultural centres in all the district head¬ 
quarters. Each cultural centre will be 
provided with a library end a hostel. 

A Public Relations Officer will be 
appointed for co-ordinating the activities 
of M.E.S , at the district level. The num¬ 
ber of M E.S. Hospital will be raised from 
15 to 30 within 5 years. Youth ’Wing 
will be summoned to establish small scale 
industries units seeking aid from the 
State Government's Village Industries 
scheme. Ladies Wing will open ambu¬ 
lance, centres in all the district head¬ 
quarters. 

Fortnightly 


Disclosing these decision the M.E.S, 
leaders revealed that lands have already 
been acquired for the 5 colleges that 
M.E.S. proposes to be built in the State 
within 5 years; building* construction has 
started in four places. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Jb. P. K. Abdulla, Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Board. Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafpor, 
President, A.I.M.E.S , Prof. C. A Abdu- 
ssalam, Jb. T. K. Kuttyammoo, General 
Sscretary, Kerala M. E. S. and Jb. T. 0 
Abdulla were present. 

* 
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Madhya Prmdesh M. E. S. # 

New Secondary School at Hopur 


Madhya Pradesh M. E. S. has deci¬ 
ded to establish a secondary school at 
Hopur. It also proposes to erect a new 
building to be ussd as the State Office. 
These decisions where taken in the sec¬ 
ond State Conference held on 19th and 
20th May 1979. The foundation stone 
for the sdhool was laid by Justice 
Faizuddin Saheb, 

fl. K-1. Technical and 
Industrial Institute 

Yatheemkhana and Madrassa Anju- 
man Khairul Islam proposes to start a 


technical and industrial institute at 
Chiraghnagar, Ghatakpur, Bombay. The 
courses proposed are: 

1) Wiremen; 2) Carpenter; 3) Welder; 
4) Turner/Fitter; 5) Radio/T. V; 6) Air 
Conditioning/ Refrigeration; 7) Watch 
repairing; 8) Plumbering; 9) Automobilsl 

They required experienced staff. 
Tho-se who are interested may apply. 


U. S. Scientists Protest 
Punishment of Sakharov 


The Soviet's decision to impose "in- 
tfnal exile" on one of their best scien-t 
ttists -Andrei D. Sakharov-has brough 
forth a shower of protests frorp Western 
laaders 'and even from the Socialist 
parties of France, Italy, and Spain. 
America's scientific community issued a 
rebuke as wail, raising the specific threat, 
which must concern Soviet leaders, that 
ifdfotitiffc exchanges may be broken off. 

; Nona of thit is terribly new for 
Eekharov, who roust be accustomed to 
Imiflfl at the center of things. One of the 



Soviet Union's ablest fusion physicists* 
he is credited with inventing (along with 
■» Igor Tamm and others) the Soviet hydro¬ 
gen bomb. In 1953 he was admitted to 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences at age 
32, one of the youngest ever to receive 
this distinction. Three times he was given 
high awards by the state. In j975 he won 
. the Nobel Peace Prize, but was not allo¬ 
wed to leave the country to collect it. His 
political views and increasingly visible 
rote as a defender of personal rights in 
the last 14 years have made him a thorn 
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tn the itgte of th4 Communist Party 
bureaucracy, ;■> ■/ _* . ; 

After losing his security clearance in 
1968 over the publication of his essay, 
Thoughts on Progress, Coexistence, and Intelle^ 
dual Freedom, Sakharov found himself 
locked out of government laboratories 
and cut off from his work. Now he has 
been stripped of his honors and sent 
from Moscow to live in the closed city of 
Gorki, which foreigners may not visit 
More humiliation may await him, for 
Izvestia has charged him with traitorous 
behavior and accused him of blurting out 
•‘slanderous anti-Soviet statements." 

Philip Handler, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, released 
a statement in Washington, D. C., rene¬ 
wing a warning given to the Sovie t 
Academy in 1973 when Sakharov was 
being threatened with prosecution: 
"Harassment or detention of Sakharov 
will have severe effects on the relation¬ 
ships between the scientific communities 
of the U. S. and the USSR." Handler con¬ 
tinued, "This blatantly punitive act against 
Academician Sakharov can only ba regar¬ 
ded as .. an act of deliberate ill will. What 
the consequences may be, I cannot fore¬ 
see, but I find it difficult to imagine 
scientific exchange continuing in the spirit 
we had created heretofore." 

Kenneth Boulding and Frederick Mos- 
teller, chairman of the Board and presi¬ 
dent of the AAAS, respectively, sent a 
telegram to the Soviet ambassador in 
Washington, warning that Sakharov's 
exile "will further divide our nations at a 
time when every effort should be made 
to preserve a strategy of peaceful coexist' 
ence". They called Sakharov "a brilliant 
voice in support of mutual understanding 
and the defense of human freedom-" 

Jeremy Stone, director of the Feder- 

*- 
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ation of American Scientists, a' group that -(t 
includes mehy physicists and strong sup- ;; 
porters of arms control, published what V 
may have been the gloomiest note-of tlft; 

In a personal statement. Stone said that 
the Soviet leadership is "battening down „ 
the hatches against any internal dissent 
by making an example of the most senior 
internal dissenter". Although Stone calls 
himself a dove on military matters, he 
issued a most un-dovelike cry: "Prudence 
requires that the West view the Soviet 
action silencing Sakharov as an indicat¬ 
ion that they could be planning further 
aggression subsequent to Afghanistan 
and that the West must look to its defen¬ 
ses." 

This may mark the beginning of a 
new era of stiff censorship of the scienti¬ 
fic community. The signs are ominous. 

At the same time Sakharov was sent to 
Gorki, Vladimir Kirillin, the chief science 
official of the Party and chairman of the 
State Committee for Science and Tech¬ 
nology, resigned his post. A member of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, Kirillin 
had not been an activist, but reportedly 
argued within Party councils for lenient 
treatment of scientist dissidents. Specu¬ 
lation has it that he was' forced out, 
possibly because he did rot wish to co¬ 
operate in the punishment of Sakharov. 

An alternative explanation is Jhat he was 
asked to step aside because he is consi¬ 
dered partially responsible for the poor 
record of the technological progress in 
the Soviet Union over the.last few years. 

The most troubling sign, according to 
Stone, is the decision to label Sakharov 
a traitor Stone fears that the government 
may be planning a show trial or a propa¬ 
ganda campaign to drive Sakharov out bf 
the Academy of Sciences. 
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Muslims in their hey-day produced a 
string of mathematicians of great emine¬ 
nce, some of them really exceptional. 
Al-Khwarizmi in the time of Caliph 
Mamun Al-Rashid (813 to 833 G. C.) 
was one. Sarton in his Introduction to 
the History of Science grades Khwarizmi 
as "the greatest mathematician of the 
time, and if one takes all circumstances 
into account, one of the greatest of all 
time”. 

The West particularly has reasons to 
be overawed by the stature of Khwarizmi, 
foi' both Algebra and Arithmetic (in its 
old name) owe these titles to no other 
but Khwarizmi, 

Algebra was born out of his classical 
work Al-Jabr wa-al-Mugabala. Prof. 
Al-Daffa of Saudi Arabia in his book, 
Muslims Contribution to Mathematics 
in that context says. "In this title, the 
word 'Al-Jabr' means transposing a qua¬ 
ntity from one side of an equation to 
another, and 'Mugabala' signifies the 
simplification of the resulting expressi¬ 
ons. Figuratively 'Al-Jabr' means restor¬ 
ing the balance of an equation by trans¬ 
posing terms." 

Al-Khwarizmi's text was written in 
@20 G. C- Its Latin translation in Europe 
appeared under the title. 'Al-Jabr'. The 
'AUjabt' finally turned into Algebra and 
jSince, this branch of mathematics is 
called algebra. 


Little known is the fact that even 
arithmetic owes its ancient name "Algo- 
risrh" to Khwarizmi. Daffa says, "A Latin 
translation of a Muslim arithmetic text 
was discovered in 1857 at the Library* 
of the University of Cambridge Entitled 
Algdrimite denumero Indorum, the work 
opens with the words 'Spoken as Algori- 
mite—. It is believed that this is a copy of 
Al-Khwarizmi's arithmetic text which was 
translated into Latin in the 12th century 
by an English scholar-— Its name through 
various modifications, became Al- 
Khwarizmi, Al-Karismi, Algoritmi, which 
named the new art of Algorithim. Thus, 
Al-Khwarizmi left his name to the history 
of mathematics in the form of Algorism, 
the old word for arithmetic." 

But before going over to there details 
of his monumental work in mathematics, 
it may be stated that Khwarizmi happened 
to be an eminent astronomer, and geo¬ 
grapher as well. His astronomical and 
trignometrical tables, translated into Latin 
remained a reference book for long in 
Europe, "They were the first Muslims 
tables and contained not only the sine 
function but also the tangent,... .Al- 
Khwarizmi probably collaborated in the 
degree measurements order by Al- 
Mamun", says Sarton. 

"Al-Khwarizmi's Zij (consisting of 
astronomical tables) was afso very popu ■ 
ar and remained standard until revised 
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by Maslamah Ai-Majriti (of Madrid) in 
the second half of the 10th century. These 
tables included values of trignorhetrical 

sine and tangent function also" says 
Mohummed Abdul Rehman Khan in his 
book Muslim Contribution to Science and 
Culture. 

According to Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Khwarizmi also wrote two books on astr¬ 
olabe (Kitab Al-Amal bi I 'asturlab' and 
Kitab Amal Al-Asturab'). One details the 
use of as trolabe, while the other deals 
with the art of making astrolabes. As - 
trolabe, as we know was the most impor¬ 
tant astronomical instrument of those 
times; it could determine the attitude of 
stars and the planets (something similar 
to sextant). It was also used to tell time, 
measure the heights of mountains etc. 

In geography, Al-Khwarizmi's cont¬ 
ribution is in his maps- Kitab Suratal Ard. 
He also is reputed to have contributed to 
the famous map of the world 'al surat al- 
am' 'muniyyab' prepared on the orders or 
Mamun Al-Rashid and named after him. 
These maps were only collaborated in the 
degree measurements order by all-more 
accurate than those prepared by Ptolemy. 

Born in Khwarizmi (modern Khiva), 
he died possibly around 850 G. C. and 
left a legacy of mathematical thought that 
has not been equalled by any mediaeval 
scientist. 

Like the great Euclid, Al-Khwarizmi 
is an elementor in arithmetic He is the 
poineer who developed and improved on 
the Hindu numerals and then passed on 
those Arabic numerals to Europe that was 
still doing its clumsy arithmetic by writing 
say, 1843 as MDCCCXLIII. The Arabic 
numerals and the decimal system pulled 
Europe out of the pumbersomeness of the 


ftoman numerals. When one thinks at 
Europe taking such great strides in scien¬ 
ce or technology later pn, one has to 
underscore what it really owes to Muslim 
scientists like Khwarizmi. 

But perhaps the biggest contribution 
of Khwarizmi Iie3 in the field of Algebra 
and geometry as for as mathematics goes. 

For, he is the first mathematician 
who evolved a system of analysis to 
solve first and second degree equations 
in one unknown, both algebrically end 
geometrically. 

“In his work on linear and quadratic 
equations, Al-Khwarizmi used special 
technical terms for the various multiples 
of power of the unknown. The unknown 
is referred to as a root and the unknown 
squared is called the power— 
Al-Khwarizmi separated 
general quadratic equations into five 
cases for finding t’io solution to a given 
equation— ha was concerned with only 
positive real roots, but he recognised the 
existence of a second root which was 
not conceived of previously", says Daffa. 

Khwarizmi made algebra Into an 
exact science. Among his many monu¬ 
mental exercises is an algebraic method 
of finding the altitude and the two seg¬ 
ments of the base of a triangle when Its 
three sides aret given. 

In fact his algebra is no less than 
like a foundation of all sciences. For, he 
transformed the number from its arithme¬ 
tical complexion and of finite magnitude 
into what it now is—an element of rela¬ 
tions with infinite possibilities 

He is the father of algebra and all 
that follows it. 
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The Spirit of Islamic Humanism 

Khalid Ikramullah Khan, A. S. G, Motamar 


Spread of the humane culture of 
, Islam and its emphasis on faith in Single, 
Omnipotent Unique Creator alone, along- 
with the concept of equal brotherhood of 
the Family of Man, brought about the 
Renaissance of the Christian Europe in 
the 15th century. The rise of humanism 
shattered the shackles of the|Christian 
theological dictum, and this in turn, 
brought about a rebirth of the western 
world in which man became thescore of 
the universe, as also a respect for human 
Interests and values, a transition of man 
from self-realization to the realization of' 
the welfare or well-being of other human 
beings, and a process of development 
towards social responsibilities, as per the 
Islamic* concept of humanism which 
asserts and justifies the dignity of every 
man’s quest for freedom, emancipation, 
pragmatism and honour. These as are 
given in Holy Quran and as were presen¬ 
ted in the sayings of the Holy Prophet 
Mohummed (S. A- W.) and, in a concise 
from in his Farewell Address at the 
Arafat. When these pristine teach¬ 
ings with their revolutionizing 
momentum reached the citadels or clo¬ 
sed abbeys, monastries and castles, it 
dbook their foundations and metamorpho- 
sized the prevailing in human way of 
dteir life. Though this pristine code of 
life was assimilated by the west in small 
rioses it soon flowered in the name of 
ffc^ralism and humanism but without the 
benefit of the Islamic beliefs and teach¬ 
ings and hence essence was lost. Even 
so the partial momentum gathered and 
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produced manifestations of western reli¬ 
gious reforms, revolution in acquisition 
and use of knowledge and a spontaneous 
growth of rationalism, which have result¬ 
ed in the demolition of divine rights and 
special privileges thereby ushering an 
era of philosophical turmoil demanding 
preservation of human rights without 
discrimination 

This also marked the birth of a new 
western society in which science and 
industrialisation progressed by leaps and 
bounds, which ultimataly led to the pre¬ 
sent day western society where everyone 
is only concerned with one's own right to 
do as it pleases him, with no regards for 
others not even one's duties towards its 
family or those of the neighbours or the 
society or state. The result is the current 
chaos in western society by way of per¬ 
missiveness, alcoholism, drug abuse," 
nudism, violence and greed. This is so 
because the west has adopted only a part 
of the Islamic -Revolution and not its 
essence, its pristine spirit which is the 
motivating force of Evolution in Belief, as 
that alone brings in the checks and bal¬ 
ances in the form of rights and duties, 
which are the two scale of justice, equal¬ 
ity and civilization. 

While there was rise of the above 
mentioned sensate culture in the bour¬ 
geois west there was a rise of the party 
regimentation in the Marxism-Leninism 
Which strangles every aspect of tfie per¬ 
sonal life and stiffed all national basic 
considerations and proclivities. 

^ ' 
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The Relation Between the Sexes 


The relations'between the sexes are embittered 
By misunderstandings and conflicts that produce 
Unhappiness and misery, personal and social. 
Harmony and confidence are due between 
The sexes, not disgust or isolation, which may 
Please some but cause injustice to others. 
Respect each other's confidence, and if 
You fail, repent and make amends. 

The good man seeks virtue for himself 
And his family. If Evil is yoked to Good, 

It must take the fruit of its own deeds; 

The worldly tis will profit naught; 

But Good should firmly make a stand 
And.will be saved, for God doth care 
For all His true devoted servants. 


—Yusuf Ali 
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Problem of Hamlet's Insanity 

-Aboobacker kappad M. A.- 


(Continued from the last issue) 

After his interview with the ghost, 
Hamlet warns his friends that he may. 
perchance "put an antic disposition on." 
This poses many problem^. Critical opini¬ 
ons on Hamlet's lunacy are very sharply 
divided and there arose a heated contro¬ 
versy in this regard also. 

There are certain critics who believe 
that Hamlet is really mad where as then 
are some other critics who regard Ham¬ 
let's insanity merely a pretention. 
Anyhow, those who argue that Hamlet 
is really mad have not succeeded in 
establishing their argument with the aid 
of sound and convincing evidences; 
those who hold the opposing view, on 
the other hand, have put forward logical 
and unquestionable evidences to support 
their view. 

Those who regard the madness to 
be real start their argument stating that 
the surest proof for Han let's madness 
comes from his own lips: 

"Who does it, then ? His madness: 

if't be so, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is 

wrong'd." 

According to this school of thought 
Hamlet is placed in a circumstance in 
which any inexperienced young man may 
become mad. The unexpected death of 
his father, the hasty, incestuous marriage 
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of his mother, his uncle's usurpation of 
the throne — afl these add to the tragic 
burden of Hamlet. All his rights have 
been denied by his unde. Put in such a 
tragic plight, any young man is likely.to 
go mad. 

There are decidedly certain instances 
in the play that colour the assumption 
that Hamlet is really mad. The first nota¬ 
ble instance is that which occurs in the 
fifth scene of the first Act where Hamlet 
is shaken "with thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our soul." After seeing the 
spirit of his father, Hamlet exclaims: 

"That thou, dead corse, again, in 
complete steel, 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of 

moon. 

Making night hideous : and we 
fools of nature 

So horridly to shake our disposi¬ 
tion." 

The appearance of Hamlet before 
Ophelia, 

■’. with his doublet all 

unbraced; 

Not hat upon his head; his stock¬ 
ings fouled. 


Pale as his shirt; his knees knock¬ 
ing each other; 
And with a look so piteous in 

purport. 

It 





As if he had been loosed out of 

hell. 

To speak of horrors, ...,. •••". 

As described by Ophelia herself, 
has been pointed out in support of the 
> theory that Hamlet is really mad. And 
the third evidence pointed out in this 
regard is Hamlet's insane behaviour on 
hearing of Ophelia's death. 

But if we accept this argument to 
be right, there arise a r umber of puzzling 
questions regarding the structure and 
nature of the play. If Hamlet is really 
mad, the play ceases to be a tragedy. 
Madness can be pathetic, it cannot be 
tragic In a Shakesperean tragedy the 
catastrophe is brought about by the act¬ 
ions of the tragic hero, actions issuing 
from character A mad man cannot be 
responsible for Ms actions. Hence 
"Hamlet" ceases to be a tragedy and 
becomes a mere study of mental dis¬ 
order. The theory therefore is quite 
absurd and unacceptable. 

It is true that Hamlet quite often acts 
from certain impulse and that on such 
occasions he appears to be perhaps 
insane. But this does not mean that he is 
really mad. Supporting this view 
Mr. Granville - Barker says, "When he 
is alone we have the truth of him, but it 
is his madness which is on public exhi¬ 
bition. And a very 'antic dispostion’ he 
will at times display for he must, if he is 
to claim the mad man's privilege and 
security — till at last 'his pranks' become 
'too broad to bear with.' Hamlet's mad¬ 
ness is a defensive measure; it is to shift 
all suspicion from him, it is to put his 
enemies off the scent." We might find 
ourselves in agreement with Polonious: 


"Though this be madness there is 
method in it." 

He assumes madness as a me ns of 
concealing his actual disturbance of mind. 
If it be a received opinion that his mind 
is unhinged, that would be an enviable 
position. Critics like A. C. Bradley and 
Richardson hold this view. According to 
them, the assumed madness provides 
Hamlet with exquisite immunities and 
privileges. This will help him to unload 
his mind. If the problems haunting him 
are allowed to aggregate, it will cause 

real madness. Prof Bradley says, "He 
cannot say to Leartes, 'I meant to stab 
the king, not your father." He cannot 
explain why he was unkind to Ophelia,'' 
unless he pretends to be mad. 

The theory that Hamlet is merely 
pretending to be mad can be proved 
citing textual evidences also. His conver¬ 
sation with his mother is an clear pro^f 
to substantiate the view. His wisdom is 
once again evident in the bedroom scene 
where he says: 

"That monster, custom, who all 
sence doth eat. 

Of habits davil is angle yet in this 
* 

That to the use of actions fair and 

good 

He likewise gives-a frock or livery 

That aptly is put on." 

The modern psychological criticism, 
too, holds this view. Hence this latter 
school of thought regarding Hamlet's 
insanity seems more convincing and 
acceptable. 
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India and the Arab Gulf in 
Modern Times 


-Dr. Mohammed Morsy Abdullah- 


(Continued from the last Issue) 

While trade between India and the 
Gulf States has increased we should 
hope for more economic and technologi¬ 
cal co-operation particularly in the 
domain of Industry. Recently, at Hyder¬ 
abad I met a delegation from the Planning 
Ministry of the UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
that had come to India to see and inspect 
the various projects of iron and steel 
industry, I understood from the delegat¬ 
ion that after the visit of His Excellency 
Sheikh Tahnun bin Mohammed 
Al-Nahyan, the Government of Abu 
Dhabi concluded an initial agreement to 
establish an iron and steel complex in 
the U. A. E. with Indian co-operation. 
The U. A. E. would provide the gas for 
this project and India would present the 
raw material and expertise- H. E. Khalfan 
Al-Rumi, Former Minister of Health 
explored possibilities of seeking co¬ 
operation in the field of medical treatment 
and training, importing medicine and 
artificial limbs. These projects should 
have been started by both countries long 
before. 


In my own field of education, history 
and culture, I dare say that we have 
progressed V9ry little. The only works 
written on the Gulf by Indian scholars 
since the time of independence are two 
books. The first written, by Professor 
Kumar in 1954 and the second by Profe¬ 
ssor M- S. Agwani in 1977. I think know¬ 
ing each other could be the first real 
step towards developing mutual co-ope¬ 
ration. In this regard the Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of the Journal of Islamic Culture of 
the Osmania University in Hyderabad 
(January, 1979 ) were important. If was 
recommended to establish a Gulf Stu¬ 
dies Centre there. We shodd also expect 
that the number of Arab students study¬ 
ing in Indian Universities should go be¬ 
yond the figure 700. We are desirous of 
strengthening relations between Indians 
and Arabs. So far there has been little 
help from the Arab countries to the cent¬ 
res of Arabic studies in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities whose professors and students 
•I should admire they being the real 
cultural bridges between India and the 
Arab countries. 
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The Message of Islam in the 
Modern World 

- Dr. Muhammad Natsir 


Wh8t message hes Islam in the mod¬ 
ern world ? The message of Islam in the 
modern world is in fact the message of 
Islam to the modern man. 

"Being modern," "modernization" 
and "modernity" are among the concepts 
cherished most by the man of today. The 
idealization, and even the romant'zation, 
of these concepts has become the trade¬ 
mark, to the point that almost every and 
each developing nation included them in 
its programme of nation building. 

As far as the Islamic countries are 
concerned, since almost all of them fell 
into the clutches of Western colonialism 
and imperialism during a number of cen¬ 
turies before the World War II, it is only 
understandable that after securing their 
political independence after the War, the 
urge to catch up with the only frame of 

reference availablo to them is the exper¬ 
ience of the Western nations. These 
Western nations have been able to 
achieve such an unbelievable progress 
aapeofolly in the fields of technology and 
science, during the period of their deep 
slumber under the presecution of the 
w ** t8rn nations themselves. There is 
almost nothing to mention with pride 
happened in the Islamic world dur¬ 
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ing this period except backwardness, 
foreign domination, and stagnation. 

The progress achieved by the West¬ 
ern world is the only ideal they want to 
experience. It is beyond their compreh¬ 
ension that the religion of Islam is basi¬ 
cally the religion of science and scientific 
progress They cannot understand that 
this religion includes in its basic teach¬ 
ings the duty of man to think, to ponder, 
to conduct scientific investigations, so 
that the man may come eventually to the 
realization of the greatness of the Almig¬ 
hty, In Islam it is the duty of man to 
exploit this universe for his own benefit 
in accordance with the guidance provided 
to him by the Creator, ft is their compre¬ 
hension that during a certain time in 
human history, the religion of Islam has 
been given by Allah the opportunity to 
shoulder the responsibility of upholding 
the torch of scientific progress as well as 
the progress in th% fields of culture, 
economy, politics, international relations 
and law. 

ff these achievements are even told 
to them, they will consider them as 
something cooked up by a certain people 
of the present generation of Muslims, in 
order to promote the interests of their 
religion. They will brand everybody spa- 
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•king Ills Way as "apologetic," a term 
whiph in the western religious parlance 
.is not without its unfortunate connota¬ 
tion* 

.Before conveying the message til 
Islam to this modern man, It is incumbent 
upon us td know thoroughly this modern 
man, and after that to convey the mess¬ 
age of Islam in accordance with their 
way of thinking, so that, step by step, we 
may be able to guide them in the right 
direction. 

Historically speaking, the concept 
of "modern" is related closely to the 
experience of the Western world, especi¬ 
ally in the process of secularization, in 
the sense of localizing the relevance of 
religion to a very small, insignificant asp¬ 
ect of human life. The line that divides 
the medieval from the modern periods 
of history is the process by which the 
Western man was able to get rid of the 
religious authority and teachings. 

Modernism within its Western con¬ 
text is basically a way of thinking in 
contradition with.religion. In Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia (1978), It is stated clearly 
that modernism is "a comprehensive 
term denoting a number of seperate reli¬ 
gious movements which arose within the 
Roman Catholic Church in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. It was defined by 
G. Tyrell, one of its principal exponents, 
as 'the desire and efforts to found a new 
theological synthesis consistent with the 
data of historical-critical research'. 
Modernism was directed toward (1) a 
new apologetic in which the traditional 
scholastic method should be abandoned 
and the cardinal points of Christian faith 
established through a modern evolution¬ 
ary and dynamic theory of the universe; 
(2) historical criticism which set out to 
distinguish between the spirit and form 
of dpgmatic formula and to reconcile the 
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truth-value of dogma with its historical 
developments; (3) ecclesiastical reform, 
for which however, no detailed progr¬ 
amme was put forward by the moderni¬ 
sts," • p 

We may conclude from the above- 
mentioned quotation that modernism 
arose within the framework of the Roman 
Catholicism with the purpose of perform¬ 
ing some, reformations of the old-faeh- 
loned dogmas and religious practices 
especially in their relations to the growth 
of the scientific knowledge. The uphold 
ers of modernism are not satisfied any 
longer with the explanations put forward 
by religious leaders concerning the 
uoverse and the condition of knowledge 
in general. 

Judging from Islamic point of view, 
it is hard to see the pertinence of the 
dichotomy bstween modern and non¬ 
modern within the Islamic community. 
It is very clear that modernism is not in 
any way connected with either the tea¬ 
chings or the history of Islam. In no way 
can we perceive the relevance of this 
problem within the context of Islamic 
experience. The case is exactly like the 
concepts of secularism and secularizat¬ 
ion. 

If we look into another source, such 
as the Chamber's Encyclopaedia, we are 
informed that the term modernism is a 
"term which has come to be applied to 
several movements or ideas in literature 
and arts as well as in theology. "It is 
stated that this term" was first used to 
denote a movement in the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church; the word 'liberalism' is more 
conveniently used to describe similar 
movement in protestantism.'' It is also 
stated that "Pope Pius X called moder¬ 
nism maintained that it Overthrew the 
supernatural character of the Christian 
revelation through a surrender to the 
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current philosophies of immanence and 
evolution." 

It should be clear from the outset 
that when we speak about modernism in 
this Dawah gathering, what we have in 
mind is not that kind of modernism des¬ 
cribed either by the Everyman's Encyclo¬ 
paedia or the Chamber's Encyclopaedia. 
We are not speaking about a specific 
trend which, in principle, is in contradic¬ 
tion to religion, especially to the Christ¬ 
ian religion. 

We are more concerned with that 
kind of people who consider modernism 
as things "that belong to the present 
time or are especially characteristics of 


St." According to Webster's Dictionary of 
Synonyms : A person or a thing is mod¬ 
ern or neoteric (a later term than modern, 
common in the 17th century but now 
rare) that belongs to the present time or 
is especially characteristic of it: the term 
often imply up-to -dateness and novelty, 
or a contrast with that which has long 
been accepted and still .is the choice of 
the conservative." It is also stated there 
that "as opposed to ancient and medieval 
it usually implies reference to the cent¬ 
uries beginning with full Renai¬ 
ssance up to the present." 

If we trace the development of ideas 
starting from the Enlightenment and 
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ftenatssanco, we discover that the main 
characteristic of the trend of ideas in 
that period is the belief that human 
being is a creature full of potentialities. 
Although the beginning of a man is not 
perfect, but gradually, thanks to his 
potentials, he will be able to overcome 
his shortcomings and eventually he may 
become perfect. He is not perfect but 
capable of attaining perfection. This is 
one of so many blunders made by the 
modem man. It happens that he over¬ 
estimates the capacity of his body and 
mind, which in fact, are, in possession 
of so many shortcomings. He starts to 
rely on his reason alone, which is the 
beginning of the process of the glorific¬ 
ation of reason. He believes that byrelying 
on his reason alone he has the potent¬ 
iality to become a perfect man as well 
as to achieve happiness in this life. But 
this is not the case. Man is what he 
used to be, a creature full of shortcom¬ 
ings to the extent that if he wants to 
attain a degree of happiness and good 
life in this world, he cannot be left alone. 
The Divine guidance is a must. 

Most of the present generation of 
Muslims who are under the strong influ¬ 
ence of this modern influence are not 
much better off than their non-Muslim 
colleagues. By tradition and by upbring¬ 
ing, they still have a vague notion of the 
real content of the teachings of Islam, 
since most ofj them consider that these 
teachings are not relevant any longer to 
the real problems facing mankind these 
days. They consider religion as some¬ 
thing of the past when natural phenomena 
could not be explained by resorting to 
the teachings of religion which were bas¬ 
ically irrational, backward and unscienti¬ 
fic. They consider religion, in line with 
the classification put forward by August 
Comte, as one of the stage, of human 


progress until at the end it reaches the 
positive stage of knowledge and under 
standing. 

People now start to redli?e thpt most 
of the problems facing mankind of today 
have their origin in the awakening of the 
modem trend of modernism in Europe, 
in the form of the glorification of man as 
man, thejdeification of human reason, and 
in consequence, the shelving of religious' 
teachings in the insignificant comer of 
human existence and ^creating a new uni¬ 
verse a man-centred universe, in place of 
the old one, the God-centred universe. 
At the present stage of our history, espe¬ 
cially after the end the World War II, 
many people have Started to realize that 
this stance in life does not bring mankind 
towards the power and happiness dreamt 
of, but, instead, creates such a condition 
in life that man does not feel sure any 
lo rger where he is heading. 

One of the well-known Indonesian 
intellectuals, Mr. Soedjatmoko, also well- 
known as a futurologist, at the end of 
Christian year of 1979, expressed his 
belief that the’main problem facing man¬ 
kind lately and in the years to come, was 
to make the right choice between a 
secular way of thinking in social life and 
a transendental one. (Kompas, Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1979) He stated that this problem 
arose in the Christian World as well as in 
the world of other religions such as 
Islam The cause of this is the fact that 
grand ideologies such as capitalism, com¬ 
munism and socialism are not able any 
longer to provide answer to the world 
problems. Those ideologies were form¬ 
ulated in political life during the first part 
of the twentieth century in the light of 
the problems of that particular period. In 
the meantime, science and technology 
have progressed so far to the extent that 
they put forward questions that cannot 
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be answered by those grand ideologies. 
According to Scejatmoko, it seems that 
science and technology, have gone out 
of man's control, out of man's loving 
their own dynamics. Soedjatmoko was 
of the opinion that man at present is 
being thrown to himself, faced by the 
questions concerning moral values and 
concerning man's perception on the real 
meaning of this life. 

If before,'man was very proud of his 
achievements and was very positive 
about the ability and the truth of know¬ 
ledge and science, and it looked as if the 
scientific progress with a two hundred 
year story of success behind it, and it 
seemed able to provide answer to every 
problem, now the situation is different. 
The process of secularization has reached 
its ultimate point. And, at present, every¬ 
where man is struggling to find something 
to cling to, in order to be able to get 


Some answer to thepfobleras teeing him 
and he is trying to find those answers in 
spiritual life and in religion. 

Soedjatmoko saw a different endea¬ 
vour of mart to find this answer. In 


Europe as well as in'North America, It is 
in the form of the process of re-Christ¬ 
ianization through various religious 
movements, inside as well as outside the 
church. In the developing countries, it 


is in the form of a trend in the church 
more oriented towards providing answer 
to the problem of poverty, social justice 
and basic human rights. 


Every monotheistic religion, accord¬ 
ing to Soedjmoko, is in the process of 
struggling with the problems of poverty, 
social justice and knowledge. Tlfe stage 
reached by the development of science 
and technology has come to the point of 
attaining the ability to destroy all human 
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beings on this planet, evdh all forms of 
Ilf# therein, while the development of 
mierobictogy end genetics has interfered 
with the life process itself, a realm used 
tp be considered as the province of God 
Himself- 

The statement of the problem, such 
as put forward by Dr. Soedjatmoko.is 
of course, more in line with the state 
of rpind of someone grouping for an 
answer to the mess confronting him than 
an answer that could be given by some 
one totally committed to the teachings 
of the religion of Islam. But he could 
be used as an example of the way of 
thinking of the modern man, his fear as 
well as his murky future. So many 
Muslim intellectuals in the world, who 
used to be fascinated by the scientific 
and technological progress of the west. 
But at the same time not well versed in 
the religious teachings of Islam, ara star¬ 
ting to have a second look at their con¬ 
dition, and they find emptiness and lack 
of orientation. They discover that die 
Western way they used to admire could 
lead to nowhere as so many problems are 
coming up begging for a definitive answer. 

The better part of this situation is 
the fact that they try to review their 
original moral values, the content of their 
original culture, as well as the teachings 
of their own religion. 

But regardless of this urge to have a- 
second look at the .concept of “being 
modern," we can still find that the popu¬ 
lar concept of this notion is that of the 
romanticization believing that they are 
in bed and backward condition, so the 
drive to be modern is ..only normal^ and 
proper. , 

If we follow our inquiry a step fur¬ 
ther, by looking into the definition* of 
"modernization" and the characteristics 
of a modern man, as put forward by 
Prof. Inkeles from Harvard University, we 
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find these Characteristics as follows: - 

Hpadyiess for new experience end 
openness to innovation and change. This 
is, of course, a vary good Oharactorietie. 
The alternative is stagnation and preset 
ing tradition at all cost- V if we look at f 
if from Islamic point of view? 
Islam is entirely against rigidity and foll¬ 
owing the way of the previous generation 
without asking why. This practice is bla¬ 
med categorically in the Quran. ($00 fo r , 
instance Surat al-Baqara : 170 and Surat 
at-Zukhruf; 22) Prophet Ibrahim's :(peace 
be upon him) endeavour to find the true 
God could be included in the proof, how 
Islam encourages rational induction, even 
in the matters concerning God's existe¬ 
nce. If we turn to the material world, we 
find that man is urged by God to find the 
divine laws that govern the universe. 
Knowledge and understanding about this 
law will eventually lead to material pro¬ 
gress and the promotion of modern scie¬ 
nce in every field. This readiness to 
innovate and change must become, acc¬ 
ording to Inkeles, “a state of mind" and 
a psychological dispostion as well 4 s an 
inner readiness in the modern man. 

But in Islam, we find that this intense 
curiosity must become a way of life of 
every Muslim. Judging from this point 
of view, a Muslim who is satisfied with 
his condition and lacks the urge to better 
his lot, is considered to be a thankless 
being, because he is not using the pote¬ 
ntialities bestowed on him by Allah the 
Almighty. According to the Islamic teach¬ 
ing, this universe has been created for 
the benefit of human beings. The 
wide oceans, long rivers, ■ night 
and day, - sun and moon, .and 
all that can be found on earth as well as 
in the universe are created for the benefit 
of mankind. (See for example: Surat Al- 
Jatbiyah 13). The obligation to Perform 
the right action (al amal al Salih)is found 
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almost always In conjunction with the 
right belief (al-iman). Idla liffe is in cont¬ 
radiction with teachings oflslam, while ac¬ 
tive lif^ full of activities and achievements, 
is the ideal form that is demanded from 
every ^ood Muslim. To create something, 
to find new avenues to make 
progress day, after day to dev¬ 
elop natural resources for the ben¬ 
efit of mankind are among the deads 
required from every Muslim in his daily 
life. The extent to which this can be carr¬ 
ied out is depicted by a saying of the 
prophet, peace be upon him: "supposing 
the Day of judgement is on the verge of 
happening, and there is a seedling of the 
date-palm in. Your hand, and you still 
have just enough time to plant it, do 
plant it For that, you will get reward.'' 
(Al-Hadith) There is no questioning the 
use of planting t. e seedling while the 
world is crumbling in front of you. 
But islam says: Do something useful, 
develop the earth, build the world,even 
when the dooms-day is round the corner. 

The main difference jbetween the 
approach used by the modern man of 
today and the ever lasting modern man 
according to Islamic teaching, is that it 
does not regard this mundane life as 
an end by itself. It is only a beginning 
prepatory stage toward a more lasting 
one, the hereafter. On the other hand, 
the modern man in the western version* 
has only in his mind as the ultimate 
end the material advancement in this 
world. Material advancement together 
with technological breakthrough must 
be regarded as the ultimate end by 
itself. This situation will naturally lead * 
to the bewilderment as depicted eloqu¬ 
ently by Dr. Soedjatmoko. 

Another difference is the fact that 
fslar%:; does not agree with the change 
for tfw» *ake of change. Islam favours 
cl aige with a purpose and change toward 


" the batter. Change for the sake of 
change is pointless, and may lead to the 
wasting of many valuable things collected 
by man in his long history. 

And the most important thing that 
differentiates Islam from the modem 
man of today, is the fact that religion 
plays an important part in his life. In 
this case we have to state bluntly that 
we do not consider Islam as being at 
the same level with other religions. 
Islam is the perfection of all previous 
revelations from God which have been 
corrupted by their adherents. We do con¬ 
sider the religion as originally revealed 
to a series of Prophets (Peace be on 
them) as upright. The present of Chri¬ 
stianity and Judaism is not totally in 
conformity with its original version. 
Islam is the perfection of the previous 
revelations. It is a complete religion, 
embracing every aspect of human life. 
There are teachings concerning the 
p6liticaI life, social life, cultural life 
and economic life. So in Islam, religion 
must have guidance for everything in life. 
It is the source of guidance, the real 
motivation for actions, and deeds and 
original drive for scientific Progress 
and technological advancement. 

By constantly having the divine 
guidance pointing to the straight path 
it is expected that a true Muslim will 
not find the emptiness and lack of 
purpose being experienced today by 
the modern man. The modern man 
considers religion as something of the 
past, in contradiction with reason and 
progress. For a genuine Muslim, his 
religion is the power that urges him 
constantly to think, to ponder, to make 
. new discoveries and to progress day 
after day in this mundane Mfe. A Muslim's 
world, in which every thing is created 
for the benefit of man, for his prosperity 
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and weMfc»ing, God is the Centre and 
the Ultimate Sovereign. Secularization 
in the sense of creating a man-centred 
universe Is entirely unacceptable, because 
this is not in comformity with the reSI 
situation, it is only inviting troubles 
and disasters for the man himself. 

2. The second characteristic of the 
modern man, according to inkeles, is 
that the modern man is "having a dis¬ 
position to form or hold opinion over a 
large number of problems and issued 
that arise not only in this immediate 
environment but also outside of it; and 
his orientation to the opinion realm is 
more democratic."From Islamic point 
of view, the Quran contains such a 
wide array of historical perspective to 
the point that a genuine Muslim should 
have to think in terms of very broad 
historical perspective. Dialogue in the 
best possible manner is urged in dealing 
with the people of the Book; meaning 
the Christians and the Jews, compul¬ 
sion in matters'"of religion is stirictly 
forbidden in the Islamic teaching. 

But the unfortunate thing about this 
aspect of the problem is the impression 
created in the Western world that Islam 
is a very inward looking religion which 
is closed to the opinion outside of itself, 
while perusal of the text of Quran proves 
the contrary. Another aspect is this opi¬ 
nion making process.We are not dealing 
with opinion for the sake of opinion 
Islam urges the believers to form opinion 
in the light of straight path as depicted 
by Allah and His Prophet. As far as dem¬ 
ocracy is concerned, the biggest differe¬ 
nce we can see, is the fact that fslam 
looks at this form the heart of the matter. 
Democracy is not institution. The creation 
of democratic institutions, such as parlia¬ 
ment and people‘'s[council does not mean 
that there already exists democracy in its 
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true meaning. This is only democracy in 
form, and not the democracy in real sense 
61 the term. Even the worst dictatorship 
in history/kept a semblance of democracy 
in the form of parliament. 

3. A man is|rrtcre modern,, accord¬ 
ing to Prof, fnkeles, "if he is oriented to 
the present or the future, rather than to 
the past ” Furthermore, this.modern man 
"accepts fixed hours, that is to say, 
schedule of time, as something sensible 
and appropriate, or possibly even desira¬ 
ble" This modern man according to Ink- 
eles's view is "puntual, regular, and 
orderly in organizing his affairs." 

Many religious rituals in Islam such 
as'prayer, fasting and pilgrimage, are 
built around the notion of fixed time and 
foster the sense of time and space. Surat 
al-Asr teaches the Muslim that time is 
not money but faith, righteous deeds 
and exhorting one another to truth and 
endurance. 

Keeping appointments and promises 
time and again urged is in the Islamic 
teachings. One of the signs of an 
hypocrite in Islam is not keeping pro-' 
mises: "if he speaks, he lies; if he pro¬ 
mises, he does not keep, if he is trusted 
he cheats." This teaching is bound to ’ 
make a real Muslim as someone modern 
according to the view of the modern man 
as depicted by Irikeles. But more than 
that, a true Muslim is doing this with a 
purpose serving his Creator Allah tha Al¬ 
mighty. This "purposewise" action may 
be the demaraction line that distinguishes 
a modem man from a genuine Muslim 

4. Inkeles mentions , orientation 
toward and involvement in planning and 
organizing, and a belief in it as a way of 
life as one of the characteristics Cf the 
modern man. The subject of planning and 
organizing is closely related to the met¬ 
hod or manner by jwhich you overcome 
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.problem* end difficult}** encountering 
you, rhe concept of el-ihsaw preached 
by the Prophet (peace be on him) inclu r 
dee the sharpening of the baldeofthe 
knife in performing slaughter to lessen 
the suffering of the animal can be cited 
as Islam’s stress on performing things in 
the best possible manner. The defence 
of the Muslim community must be per¬ 
formed in such a'way so that the enemies 
who harbour intention to destroy that 
peaceful community; may be deferred 
from doing so. The general attitude of the 
Muslim, according to the teachings of 
the Prophet, should be that of planning 
and organizing in the best possible 
manner. After doing what he can, he 
submits all his affairs to Allah the Almi¬ 
ghty. 

5. Efficacy is called Inkeles as the 
most important characteristic of the mod¬ 
ern man. "He is the one who believes 
that man can learn, in substantial degree 
to dominate his environment in order to 
advance his own purpose and goals, 
rather than being dominated entirely by 
the environment. 

From Islamic point of view, the con¬ 
cept of "taskhir" is the relationship 
between man and his surroundings. He 
is urged by God to benefit from the uni¬ 
verse, because, it has been made so by 
God. To dominate is a little bit of an 
exaggeration. Regardless of the outstand¬ 
ing progress made by the Western prople 
in the last two centuries, we notice that 
the realm that should be known to human 
being is by no means less. The range of 
the universe is so great that it is almost 
impossible for any man to dominate it. in 
nwny cases, the discovery of something 
% new does not contribute to the solution 
of eny problem. On the contrary, this 
^’.ji^soverypfmy‘Ideate problems more nu- 
• »|«Mrous&eh before. So many discoveries 
l^b not cgsm^toute to solving problems, but 
■' •« ; ■ *: •. . 
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create new ones. Istam isthe only feMglpn 
that introduces correct relationship bet-* 
/•ween man and his surroundings. He bene* 

■■ fits from this universe. He" considers this 
as a token of God’s mercy upon him. Hie 
exploitation «f his surroundings makes 
him a grateful person, "zabdan shakura” 
and the religious guidance perneates 
through his conduct and deed. 

6. Confidence that this world is 
calculable, so that other people and inst¬ 
itution around him can be relied on to 
fulfil or meet their obligations and resp¬ 
onsibilities, is another characteristic of 
modern man according to Inkeles. in 
Islam, the universe has b®en organized 
by God in such a way is something to be 
believed as part of the cardinal belief of 
a Muslim. In the Quran it is mentioned 
that He created everything in its right mea¬ 
surement. There is certain law or regula¬ 
tion concerning the functioning of the 
whole universe which is valid as long 
God wills. The devine will and power are 
above everything. 

7. Dignity is another characteristic 
of ths modern man, according to Inkeles. 
The modern man " is one who has more 
awareness of the dignity of others and. 
has greater disposition to show respect 
for them’. We feel this comes through 
very clearly in attitudes toward women 
end children. " This is a particular field 
in which Islam has made such a great 
progress that the achievement gained by 
the Muslims throughout their history . jn 
this field cannot be compared to those 
achieved by modern nations, including the 
basic human rights proclaimed by the 
United Nations in 1948. Human dignity has 
been at the centre of Islamic teachings. 
Differentiation on the basis of colour of 
the skin or language cultural tradition/or 
faith and creed, is entirely forbidden in 
Islam. M We have honoured the offsprings 
of Adam’*, declared the Quran. The role 
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a*sf 0 H»iJ by i*J«in to woman is such that 
theycanparticipat* fiifly in thejf commu¬ 
nity, without losing feminity and respect 
as human beings. Women in Islam are not 
treated as the 9ex object as we are wit¬ 
nessing in the West at present; But 
f ortunately, the. criteria of decency have 
been overturned lately. The Women's 
Lib movement that seeks full freedom for 
women without any limits, has made them 
more of an easy prey for men, has - low- 
erd women's dignity further, has under¬ 
mined the position of the cornerstone of 
the family life and eventually the corner¬ 
stone of the society itself. What is seen 
as a chaotic condition by Islam is depict¬ 
ed as freedom and independence by the 
modern West. Women's freedom for the 
Western people, is their freedom to Wear 
the minimum of garment, freedom from 
taking care of their family and children, 
freedom to enjoy sexual life without any 
bonds and freedom of abortion, etc. 
Women in the teachings of Islam are 
portrayed as women in chains, subjected 
by men to the confines of the household 
without any social role to play. The 
public,role played by a woman such as 
Ayesha, the wife of the Prophet; in 
public life, in transmitting prophetic 
traditions, and even in the political life 
after the Prophet, is not taken into cons¬ 
ideration by the writers who wrote on Is¬ 
lam in the West. But with the lapse of 
time, more balanced points of view have 
come to prevail as regards Islamic stud¬ 
ies and people are becoming aware more 
and more, that the teachings of Islam are 
incomparable to the tsachings and practi¬ 
ces in the modern Wait. They have come 
to realize that the legal treaure in IslanMs 
very rich and the modern legal thinking 
in the modern West is still lagging far 
behind it 
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. 8. /Faith in 'sci«hce;’jaii^/t«^rt^^i^.' 
U another characteristic of the modem 
man. Spence and technology, aire; No¬ 
thing except the fruits of htiman thing- 
king and experience. The very basis of 
modern scientific achievement in the 
West,, in one way or another, owes its 
existence tg the scientific progress made 
by the Muslims, when thdy were die 
torchbearers of knowledge and teaming. 
Many basic concepts and notions, such 
as algebra and chemistry, medical 
science and trade, even geography and 
space exploration, have their origins 
developed under the Muslim sponsorship. 

9. The last characteristics of the 
modern man mentioned by Inkeles is the 
great belief in ."distributive justice". 
This terminology means that "rewards 
should be according to contribution, and 
not according to either whim or special 
properties of the person not related to his 
contribution." In Islam, each man will 
see the fruit of his endeavours, good or 
bad.” On that day men will proceed in 
companies sorted out to be shown the 
deeds that they had done. Then shall 
anyone who has done an atom's weight 
of good, shall see it. And anyone who 
has done an atom's weight of evji, shall 
see It". 

To Summarize : 

1. At face value, the list of charact¬ 
eristics of the modern man in his relat¬ 
ionship with his fellow human beings' 
nature and universe, as depicted by 
Western scholars, can go along, with the 
teachings of Islam revealed. 14 centuries 
agd. Its-basic difference from them how¬ 
ever. lies in its absolute silence about the 
relationship between man and his Creator. 
Any Nfotslim who abides with the ednty- 
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Ties old tenets of Islam concerning this— 
worldly life has all the characteristics of 
a modern man mentioned above. One 
does not have to be secular in order to 
become ‘'progressive" or "modern". 

2. The negation of any relationship 
between man and his Creator is the root 
of all differences between a secular man 
and his Muslim counterpart, while pro¬ 
moting and employing science and tech¬ 
nology for material progress and advance¬ 
ment. Among others: the differences in 
Their respective mental attitude, their res¬ 
pective motivation (niyah) and ultimate 
aim. 

The secular modern man seeks pro¬ 
gress for the sake of progress. The Muslim 
modern man seeks progress in the frame¬ 
work of his worship (ibadah) to obtain 
his Creator and Lord's favour (libtighaai 
mardhatillah) His guiding principle is:••• 

"The righteous shall inheritthe earth. 
Verily in this is a Message for the people 
who truly worship Allah". (Al-Anbiya, 
'106). 

What is the Message of Islam: 

Not withstanding the spectacular 
scientific and technological progress 
achieved by the modern man in the last 
two hundred years, it seems that before 
the close down of this 20th century, man 
is still looking for something to cling to, 
as a principle for another and better order 
of life. . 

In this ever-shrinking world, there 
is a pressing problem for man as to how 
to get along with his fellow human 
beings, and how to get along with nature 

suwStmtfintf him. People are looking for 

*• 
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anew way to create a new. economic 
order for the whole world. 

it seems clear now, that the trade 
revolution and the industrial revolution, 
assited by science and technology, are 
only creating an every deepening gap 
between the poor and the rich, while 
about two thirds o i the world’ population, 

year by year, is being subjected more 
and more, to starvation, ignorance and 
disease. 

The modern civilization, which is 
scientific in character, secular in outlook, 
which for a long time in the past claimed- 
for itself that it had provided salvation 
for mankind from what was called the 
"tyranny of superstitution, mostique, and 
the fanaticism of church and religion", 
this same modern civilization has realized 
that it is not at peace any longer, because 
it has been encroached by endless rmt- 

erial demands and is continuosly being 
kept in bondage by all kinds of uncont¬ 
rolled ambitions, void from any spiritua 
guidance. 

The emptiness space within the- 
human soul is crying for a spiritual guid¬ 
ance, in order to make this life valuable 
enough to be lived. In otherwords, the 
modern man is experiencing "a spiritual 
vaccjm," a spiritual hunger, no less dan¬ 
gerous than the physical one. . Paul 
Sarrtuelson, the renowned American Eco¬ 
nomist who visited modern Japan some 
some years ago, describes this modern 
country with its phenomenal economic 
and scientific achievements as "a land 
where wealth accumulates and men 
decay. Man cannot live only by radio 
transistor alone." 

(to be continued) 
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O I C plans TV series on Islam 

The Organisation of Islamic Confer¬ 
ence ( OIC ) has sponsored a plan for a 
television series on Islam. 

This was disclosed at London, on 
May 6 by Najmuddin Bammat, who is to 
write the scenario - and the film synopses. 
The six part series entitled" "the world of 
Islam" is to be shown all over the world 
and will be dubbed in many languages. 
Each colour presentation will be of 
53 minutes. 

After a most successful, exhibition 
in London in 1977, and because of an 
increasing awareness of the power of 
Muslim nations in world affairs, French 
and German TV companies are combining 
to produce the series. 

Mr. Bammat said the first, entitled 
"the Space.of Islam" will be produced in 
time for the pilgrimage. 

•v 

The natural political and cultural links 
between the components of the Islamic 
world and its realities are often overloo¬ 
ked even by Muslims .themselves. 

The second film "Art and Arabseg- 
ues" illustrate the contribution of Islam 
to the Arts, it will include aspects of call- 


igography, design, and . manuscript 
illuminations, drawing examples. 

The third presentation will be devo¬ 
ted to "the science of Islam" including 
instruments of measurement and naviga¬ 
tion, the theoriticnl and practical sciences, 
mathematics, mechanics and medicine. 
The theme here will be the idea that no 
nation is incapable of scientific advance¬ 
ment. 

The fourth film, "the Islamic city" 
will stress the urban, institutional achie¬ 
vements of Islam in the structuring of 
civilized, law making communities. 

Palestinians Rights 

The United States hostile stance 
vis-avis the Islamic and Arab nation and 
legitimate Palestinian rights will only 
induce the Muslim nation to adhere more 
firmly to its paramount causes of Palestine 
and Jerusalem, the Rabita Al-Alam 
Al-lslami said on May 2. 

The statement criticised in particular 
the American veto at the UN Security 
Council against the rightsi of the Palesti¬ 
nian people to self-determination and to 
establish their own independent'state on 
their territory. 

fc 
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the statement said the League was 
rot astonished at the American attitude 
towards the Islamic and Arab peoples as 
a result of its policy's subjugation to 
bigoted Zioni.t who dominate most of 
American walks of life. 

UAE Condemns U. S< aggression 

The United Arab Emirates (I^Ae) on 
April 28 condemned the unsuccessful 
attempt by the' United States to rescue 
its hostages in Iran and said it has cre¬ 
ated a dangerous situation in the Gulf. 

The UAE Cabinet, in a statement 
quoted by the official Emirates News 
Agency, said it "condemns the American 
military aggression against the Islamic 
Republic of Iran and considers it a viola¬ 
tion of international convention and law. 

"It will not help to solve the differ¬ 
ences between Iran and the United states 
but has created a dangerous situation in 
the Gulf," the statement added. 

Stern S* Arabian warning on film 

Saudi Arabia's press warned all 
countries that they would face similar 
measures to those imposed on Britain if 
they " showed a hostile attitude to the 
Saudi Islamic traditions." 

Saudi Arabia on April 24 asked the 
British ambassador to leave the country 
and said it would not replace its own 
envoy in London in retaliation for the 
ecreeAing of the film "Death of Princess'' 
oh Britain's Independent Television. 

Indian Muslim for Soviet pullout 

>•"> An All Indian Conference in. New 
■ Delhi at Baling, on May 9 expressed 
strpng resentment at the Soviet presence 
'■ end atrocitied in Afghanistan and called 
upon all freedom loving countries to 
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exercise diplomatic pressure to secur* 
Soviet withdrawal forthwith from Afgha¬ 
nistan as per rews item in Hindustan 
Times. 

1stael’s Plan 

Israel is planning a roaj'r military 
operation, Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion (PLO) Leader Yasser Arafat said on 
May 5 in Riyadh. 

In a speech reported by the Saudi 
news agency, monitored at Beirut Mr. 
Arafat said had ordered a maximum state 
of alert anywhere where there are Pale¬ 
stinians, because the Palestinian revolu¬ 
tion has been fighting a true war of attri 
tion against the Zionist enemy for the 
past nine months. 

Mr. Arafat also said that recent 
violence between Jewish settlers and 
Arab residents of the west bank and the 
Gaza strip proved the ineffectiveness of 
the Israeli settlement policy, because it 
takes at least 10 soldiers to protect each 
new colony. 

The PLO leader also said he had 
sent emissaries to Baghdad and Teheran 
in a attempt to end recent conflict be¬ 
tween the two. 

Saudi 5- Year Plan 

Saudi Arabia on May 5 launched a 
new five year 250,000 million dollars 
industrial development plan for 1980- 
1985. 

In calling for investments of this 
^order Saudi Arabia plans to spend the 
equivalent of about 40,000 dollars for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. 

This expenditure is in addition to 
the country's normal budget running at 
about 16.000 million dollars annually. 

Saudi Finance' Minister Mohummed 
Aba el kheil, announcing the Tbirdj Fivfe- 
Yearplan, said it marked the beginning 
of a new era. 
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A newly built Mosque in Kampung, Malasia 




Truth is Firm 


To evil and good there can never be the same 
End: no authority can the unjust produce 
For their false imaginings. In shame 
Will they realise this on the Day when all 
Illusions will vanish and they find that the time 
For repentance is past. The good man should wait 
And should never lose patience, even though 
Things go dead against him. Jonah suffered 
In agony, but his sincere repentance 
Brought him the grace of his Lord, and he 
Joined the company of the Righteous : 

For Truth is Firm and unshaken, is calm 
And works ,good, through all God's Creation. 


Yusuf AH 
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EDITORIAL 


Israel’s Arrogance 


The Israeli Parliament's decision to 
make Jerusalem Israel's “eternal and 
indivisible capital" is an arrogant retor¬ 
tion to the UN General Assembly's call 
to the country to start withdrawing from 
all occupied Arab territories from Nove¬ 
mber 15. It has taken such an arrogant 
step in defiance of the world opinion 
including that of U. S. A- The blatant 
annexation of the holy city kills whatever 
is left of the camp David treaty. 

The various Israeli Governments 
have repeatedly and wantonly being 
defying the UN resolutions, and this 
.latest move by Begin regime to transfer 
the Israeli Capital from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem is the culmination of their 
Insolence. 

East - Jerusalem is a city sacred not 
only for the Christians and Jews but for 
Muslims also. And it is the Muslims who 
have, due to exemplary discharge of 
ttp.fr obligations, been age-old custod¬ 
ians of the holy shrines there the E]-Aqsa 


Mosque and the Dome of the ftock- 
Muslims are emotionally involved in the 
Issue because their Qibla-i-Awwal is in 
East Jerusalem, vyhich the Zionists now 
want to de-lsfarrrfse and dS-Arabise or 
de-Muslimise. Muslims gave a uni¬ 
que character to the city throughout the 
duration of the Muslim rule. It is a 
historical fact that the Muslims were 
acquainted with Jerusalem and cared 
for it for a number of years. The Quran 
contains references to Jerusalem in a 
number of Surahs. A statement by Ibn 
al-Mualla of the 15th century assets the 
high esteem enjoyed by Jerusalem. He 
stated that a caliph would not be entitled 
to his Office unless he proclaimed him¬ 
self the protector of the two Holy san¬ 
ctuaries of Mecca and Jerusalem. 

The non-aligned countries and many 
other nations have criticized this aggre¬ 
ssive policy of the Israeli Government. 
The Muslim world has warned the 
Zionists against this blantant and outra¬ 
geous move. But the Begin Government 
seems to continue its stubborn and 
defiant attitude. It is nothing but the _ 
disunity among the Arab and the Islamic 
nations that made Israel so temerions. 
Had the Islamic states remained united 
and taken serious and clear measures in 
time there would not have been no loss 
of Arab territory; not even an inch. 

The 2-day extra-ordinary session 
of the Islamic conference of Foreign 
Ministers under the aegis of OIC held at 
Amman has called on the UN to expel it 
from the international organization. As 
the Secretary-General of the conference, 

H. E- Dr- Habib Chatti, said, “This is 
the only appropriate means to oblige the 
Jewish nation to implement international 
decision." UN may do something; but 
we cannot squat* idle leaving the UN to 
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It is not your wealth 
Nor your sons, that will 
Bring you nearer to Us 
In degree : but only 
Those who believe and work 
Righteousness—these are 
The ones for whom there is 
A multiplied Reward 

Holy Quran 34 : 37 



act. It is high time that their temerity 
must be punished. We' should do some¬ 
thing on our own and let each muslim 
country seriously take steps to drop 

economic relations of any kind with the 
racist and aggressive Zionists. 


The Muslim and Arab countries 
should rise to the occasion. Relgate the 
stories of disunity and rivalry to the past 
and go hand in hand to safeguard the 
interest of Jerusalem. All nations uphold¬ 
ing humanitarianism will be there to 
support this noble cause. 
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Mf BAMUD RAFI 
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Mohammed Rafi, the Melody King of 
India has left us; but it is hard to believe 
so. With his magical sound specially 
noted for its versatility he reigned ove r 
the Musical world for three decades and 
vanished from the world at the age of 57 
leaving a fathomless vaccum before us. 

The divine gift of manifestation of 
emotions through sound and the unusual 
ability to adjust his sound for the differ¬ 
ent heroes made him unique. Another re¬ 
markable feature about Rafi Saheb is that 
he could raise his sound to any pitch. 
About 80% of his songs are high-pitched. 
He has sung more than 30,000 songs-of 
them 17,000 are hits-which is a world 
record. And this record, it is sure, would 
remain unbreakable for ever. 

It may be a wonder to know that this 
musical luminary was a man of humility 
His personality was sweet and fascinating 
like his songs. 

The passing away of Mr. Rafi Saheb 
is a great loss to the Muslim Educational 
Society, for he has helped the Society 
a lot with his divine gift on many an occ- 
assion. The Society invited him to con¬ 


duct musical orchestras at Calicut (twice) 
and Ernakulam for the collection of fund, 
and Rafi Saheb was kind enough to acc¬ 



ept our invitations depite his busy 
engagement. 

His death is an irretrievable loss 
indeed. But we can console ourselved 
with the thought that he will live among 
us threugh the abundant fund of his 
songs. Let ua pray to Almighty for his 
magfira. 

o—o 


ilgeria: Problems and Planning 

O 


I Algeria on her own Feet 

In a major policy shift, Algeria plans 
to reduce gradually its dependence on 
Western assistance in the decade that has 
just started. Rich in oil and gas, this cou¬ 
ntry wants to i.ttach increasing importan¬ 
ce to meeting the basic needs of its rapi¬ 
dly growing pc pufation. The guidelines 
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for future planning have been recently 
adopted by the leadership of State's only 
political party under the chairmanship of 
President Chadli Benjedid. The 200-stro¬ 
ng central committee of the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), constitutionally in 
charge of guiding the nation's policy, 
met here towards the close of 1979. 
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The committee evaluated the work 
and achievement* under the late Presid¬ 
ent Houari Boumedienne but at the same 
time listed numerous deficiencies in the 
system affecting national revolutionary 
aims. The fist included bureacracy, chro¬ 
nic shortages of basic products, specula¬ 
tion, wild inflation, mismanagement, dis¬ 
crimination due to a bilingual educational 
system and insufficient use of existing 
equipment and human potential. 

President BBnjadid told the central com¬ 
mittee that the country should make more 
efficient use of the available resources- 
He added Algeria should coserve its oil 
resources Instead of turning them into 
'multi-coloured bank-notes. Accordingly 
the committee turned down the 'exclusi¬ 
ve'use of oil to obtain foreign currency, 
and decided that a drastic policy of oil 
and gas conservation should be carried 
out to ensure that the country's needs are 
met over the long term. For the time 
being it suggested alternative energy 
sources should be developed. The total 
foreign exchange earned by Algeria on 
gas and oil has so far been 35 per cent. 

The central committee of the Natio¬ 
nal Liberation Front favoured restricting 
costly foreign aid and then eliminating 
it altogether, ft recommended that impo¬ 
rts should be limited strictly to products 
non-available locally. The latest moves 
would shift Algeria away from relying 
on oil 'and gas exports plus massive 
Western assistance to launch an ambiti¬ 
ous industrialisation policy. Now, the 
emphasis is supposed to be on work, 
discipline, productivity, self-reliance and 
eliminating waste. Merit payments will 
be introduced to encourage productivity 
so that Algeria can win that President 
Benjedid called the 'decisive production 
battle' of the 1 980s. 

Later, this year, a special FLN con¬ 
gress will work out the next five-year 


plan, td have as its priorities water reso- 
’ urces, housing, health, agricuiture and 
education. The committee decided to step 
up the ^rabisation of education in order 
to start Arabic throughout pdibljc admini¬ 
stration where 'strategic position's are 
still occupied by the language of the old 
French colonial administration. 

The members of the Central commi¬ 
ttee also considered developments in 
the domain of foreign affairs. While they 
welcome chapges in Iran and Zimbawe- 
Rhodesia, they remained silent on the 
Soviet military intervention in Afgha¬ 
nistan 

(The Gulf News, 14.1.80) 

II Water for Algeria 

The Algerian people are happy that 
their country is rich both in oil and gas. 
But wafer supply has been a headache in 
some parts of the State. The Algerian 
Water Resources Minister, Ahmed Gho- 
zali rmintained last year that his country 
would ba able to meet its ever increasing 

needs in water upto the year 2,000 A.D-, 
if the Government's ambitious programme 
to build 100 big dams were carried out 
by then. He said that Algeria needed 
more and more investments. Ahmed 
Ghozali pointed out that rain provides 
65 billion cubic meters er water a* year, 
but 80% of it evaporates. Out of the 13 
billion remaining—enough according to 
Mr. Ghozali to meet Algeria's needs 
until the next century—only two billion 
cubic meters are recovered at present. A 
~ single dam to be built west of Algerias 
would provide the capital with 120 milli¬ 
on'cubic meters of water a year-enough 
to slake the thirst, and meet the other 
needs of the predicted five million 
Algeirs at the turn of the century. 

The lack of water is also hampering 
Agricultural and industrial production as 
both these branches of the national eco¬ 
nomy need water- Under Mr. Ghozaii's 
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programme, not only 100 big dams 
should be built but also hundreds of 
smaller dams to meet rural needs white 
water sheets would be systematically 
pumped out. The total cost of the progra¬ 
mme was not mentioned by the Minister 
but he indicated that foreign aid would 
be needed to make it a success. The 
whole proposal would be submitted by 
him to FLN party's special congress 
which will choose the country's econo¬ 
mic priorities for the next five years (E.N) 

III Algeria : Revolution & 
Resurgence 

"No other Arab people, except per¬ 
haps the Palestinians, has suffered as 
much from foreign colonisation as the 
Algerians or made such sacrifices for it i 
national independence. Nor has any faced 
such enormous problems after indepen¬ 
dence in material reconstruction and the 
recovery of its submerged national cul¬ 
ture. The Algerians themselves say they 
had a million casualties in eight-year 
war of independence out of a population 
of ten or twelve million- Two million 
people were forcibly displaced during 
the war, driven from their villages into 
camps. Hundreds of villages and farms 
were destroyed. 

"The abrupt departure of the French 
settlers after independence suddenly 
stripped the country of most of its admi¬ 
nistrative, technical and economic skills, 
for every few Algerians had been given 
the chance to acquire such skills and 
experience in their own country- 

4 'It sis not surprising, if, as a result of 
these/ experiences and the continued 
saltifices required during the first ten 
yeariof independence- Algeria, when I 
first visitedii in October 1971, seemed 
at first a dour place after the leisurely 
charm i^f Morocco. But the dourness is 


pertiy an aspect of the seriousness and 
* vigour with which tbe Algerians tackle 
their problems and also perhaps an ex¬ 
pression of the down-to-earth character 
of their society. For, unlike most other 
national and social movements in the 
Arab world, the Algerian revolution and 
independence movement was not led by 
the middle class — the French presence 
had prevented the emergence of an 
effective Algerian bourgeosie in place of 

the former traditional leadership — but 
sprang from the workers and peasants, 
who were directly involved in the 
struggle. 

"This involvement created a heritage 
of self-reliance and a readiness to accept 
sacrifices in a wider common cause. 
Consequently, nowhere in the Arab 
world — not even in Egypt — has the 
aim of national independence been more 
closely linked with that of economic and 
social development or more passionately 
pursued than in Algeria. It has also ins¬ 
pired the militant attitude of Algeria in 
seeking a fairer share of the world's 
goods for the developing countries as e 
whole through the creation of a 'new 
international economic order' .... This 
did not mean that the Algerians rejected - 
ail foreign financial or technical help, 
but they were careful to accept it only on 

a scale and on such terms as would not 
limit their control of their own resources 
and economy. In their development effort 
they took a calculated gamble. They 
gambled on being able to use their oil 
and natnral gas resources and the foreign 
exchange they earned from them to create 
rapidly a new industrial structure which 
within a decade would give the country 
the basis of a modern economy. Their 
chances of a success were greatly increa¬ 
sed by the large expansion in oil 
reWhues after the quadrupling of oil 
prices in 1973-74". 
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—By Dr- M. Basharat Ali 

V 


Unlike most of the modern anthrop¬ 
ologists, Ibn Shameel spent many years 
in the field and studied the life of the 
nomadic races of the Arabian desert at 
first hand. In this way it is not wrong to 
assume that he is the fore-runner of the 
modem critical anthropology of Franz 
Boas, R. R. Marett and P. M. Ehrenreich. 
Our author has rejected the idea of 
unbridled primitive promiscuity. Undoub¬ 
tedly language and culture are basic 
sources for creating group sentiments. 
He held however, that the main tact of 
historical sociology is cultural evolution 
in which religion always provides an 
existential base. It is unfortunate to note 
that the generation of scholars who 
followed Ibn Shameel lost their interest 
in critical anthropology and the intensive 
study of cultural traits. 

After a Ibng gap there came Ibn 
Khaldun who took up sociology and 
focussed his attention on culturology 

which is related both to sociology and 
anthropology. 

The concept of historical sociology, 
as we understand it, has been developed 
by Imam Nazr through his analysis of the 
stories related by the Qur'an. Undoubte¬ 
dly historical sociology which finds 
elaborate expressions in the pages of the 
Qur'an, has great value because it has 
provided a broad perspec tive for the 
problems of various ages, revealing the 
achievements and mistakes of the past.. 

There is an affinity between histori¬ 
cal sociology and historiography. In the 


development of Islamic thought history 
is the discipline that assumed the task 
of assembling objective empirical know¬ 
ledge about actual socio-cultural events. 
Rosenthal commenting on the develop¬ 
ment of historiographical thought of the 
Muslims has misrepresented the facts. 
Special interest was attached by the 
Muslim thinkers to the development of 
historiography and the emergence of 
responsible objective method in historical 
study The product of this enterprise was 
a growing body of objective empirical 
socio-cultural facts which for a long time 
were the data-base of work for the 
saciologists of Islam from Ibn Abi Rabi 
to Ibn Khaldum. 

In contrast to Grecian and Roman 
the Muslim historians advanced historio¬ 
graphy to a stage not reached in any 
other civilizations. This development of 
historiography proved to be the take off 
stage for the discipline of sociology and 
hence our claim for Muslim being the 
first sociologist, it was only reasonable 
that this science did emerge as a system 
of knowledge giving momentum and 
urge for the development of Islam- The 
claim of Muslims being the firs t 
anthropologist and Nazr bin Shamee] 
being the founding father of this system 
of knowledge is established when we 
see that in the West anthropologynbegan 
t o take shape only with . the work of 

Christoph Meiners (1747-1810) Gustaw 
Klemm (1802-1867) and Theodore Wait z 
(182.1-1864) (for details see : Don 
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Martindale : The Nature and Types of 
Sociological Theory pp. 36-37). 

Nazr bin Shameel carried out his 
studies under the influence of his resea¬ 
rch in political science, economics, Fiqh, 
(jurisprudence) Imraniyat (sociology), 
geography, and psychology, etc. Accor¬ 
ding to Nazir bin Shameel any group is 
a system-base. The natural unit of study 
according to him is the tribal community 
which is often completely closed cultur¬ 
ally and socially. Imam Nazr's concept of 
linguistics as one of the indispensible 
and integral part of the system of culture 
rests on the functional grounds given 
expression by the Qur'an in this way : 
"And of His signs is the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and the difference 
of your languages and colours. Lo ! 
Herein indeed are portents for men of 
knowlodge." 

In the light of the verse above Nazr 
bin Shameel has developed the concept 
of language as an integral part of the 
cultural system which is in some way 
conspicuous in the theories of culture and 
language formulated by the various anth¬ 
ropologists of today. The variations in 
languages have been viewed by him in 
accordance with the Qur'anic conception 
from the ecological point of view and 
from the various periodicities in time. All 
mankind, he holds, were created of a 
single pair of parents; yet they have 
Spread to different countries, regions, 
sectors, zones, areas, and climates. In 
this way these ecological divisions have 
given rise to the variegated cultural typo¬ 
logies, subtypes and culture and sub¬ 
cultures- The different shades of compl¬ 
exion within one country, within one 
temporal and geographical entity and 
within one racial group give rise to 
various\inds of cultural cliques. Modern 
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sociology, and anthropology have no 
knowledge of this concept, given expre¬ 
ssion to by the Qur'an and elaborately 
propounded by our author- Inspite of all 
these divisions and parallel sub-divisions- 
of ethnic groups their basic unity is never 
*ost and remains unaltered. They feel in 
the same way, and they are endowed 
with the same axiological existential 
base. This basic tenfet forms the axiolo¬ 
gical base of the anthropological studies 
of Nazr bin Shameel 

Variations in time are responsible 
for uneven changes in variegated langu¬ 
age and cultural patterns of a given race- 
Old languages die out and new ones are 
evolved. New conditions of life and 
thought according to the verse above 
(30 : 22) and al-Asr are sure to evolve 
new words, phrases, terms, techniques, 
phonics and semantics etc. Inevitably 
new expressions, new syntactical struc¬ 
tures and new modes of pronunciations 
have to grow. 

From the discussions above it is 
clear that Ibn Shameel's study rests on 
functional grounds as referred to above. 
The significance of language and cultural 
behaviour are not exhausted when they 
are seen to be social and variable. The 
integrated term Deen has been defined 
by Nazr bin Shameel as a consistent 
pattern of thought, attitude, behaviour 
and action with characteristic purposes. 
He saw tribes and races as great expre¬ 
ssions of the variety of life and culture, 
moods. Lebens-Stimmungen, integrated 
attitudes, the fundamental categories of 
which can not be resolved into one 
another It is no more an exaggeration to 
assume that Nazr bin Shameel foreshado¬ 
wed the so-called modern functionalism. 
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The Pen is the symbol of the permanent Record, 

The written Decree, the perfect Order 

In the government of the world. And by that token. 

The man of God comes with a Plan 

And Guidance that must win against 

All detraction. Truth is high above Slander 

But men must be tried against selfishness 

And overweening confidence in themselves 

Such as would lead them to forget God 

And His providence,-like the brothers who built 

Castles in the air about their garden 

And found it desolate in one night's storm. 

But repentance brought them forgiveness : 

Thus work the Wrath and the Mercy of God. 


Yusuf Ali 
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ABC’s of how A President is Chosen 



(Continued from the test issue) 

National Conventions 

Just what is a national preslde- 
ntial.noxninatixtg convention? It is a 

large meeting within a political party 
mads up of delegates chosen from the 
states, the District of Columbia and the 
territories. The convention meets every 
presidential-election year and picks tha 
party's presidential and vice-presidential 
nominees- In both major parties, a simple 
majority of the delegates' votes is enough 
to win the nomination. At the Democratic 
convention, this is 1,666 votes out of a 
total of 3-331, at tha Republican, 998 out 
of 1,994- With the advent of television, 
these extravaganzas have become a part 
of the campaign itself. Both political 
parties try to put their best foot forward 
and strive to avoid divisive behavior that 
might drive viewers to the other party. 
The 1972 Democratic convention that 
nominated George McGovern is widely 
believed to have hurt his campaign in the 
fall. 

What if a delegate becomes ill or 
caimot vote at the convention for 
some other reason? If a convention 
delegate is unable to vote, his place is 
taken by an alternate delegate. The Dem¬ 
ocrats wiU have 2,053 alternates and the 
Republicans 1,994. 

who decides how many delega¬ 
tee fach state should have? The 
apportionment rules for the Democratic 
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convention were drawn up by the pemo- 
cratic National Committee and are based 
half on population and half on the state's 
Democratic voting strength in the last 
three presidential elections- The Demo¬ 
crats this year are boosting the delegat¬ 
ions in each state by 10 percent to insure 
space for party officials. 

The Republican formula was adopted 
by tha 1976 convention- Each state gets 
six delegates at large and three delegates 
for each congressional district in the sta¬ 
te. Then it gets "bonus” at-large delega¬ 
tes if it elected a Republican governor, 
senator or at least half of its House dele¬ 
gation in 1976 or 1978. Still more bonus 
delegates are available if the Republican 
presidential candidate, Gerald R Ford, 
carried the state in 1976. 

&xe there laws laid down for 
conduct of the national convention? 
No. A convention operates outside state 
or federal law. It organizes itself and sets 
its own rules. It oversees the seating of 
delegates. It draws up a platform of posi¬ 
tions the party supports. It hears a key¬ 
note speech and installs a permanent 
chairman. Most important, it selects the 
presidential and vice-presidentiaj nomi¬ 
nees of the party. Through its national 
committee, the convention also organizes 
the party for the campaign and for the 
period extending to the next national con¬ 
vention four years iater. 

Will the 1980 esswetisai differ 
fireon thee* of previous years? They 
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probably will not be much different from 
these in 1976, when both Jimmy Carter 
and Gerald Ford ware nominated on the 
first ballots. The increasing number of 
primaries and the open delegate-selection 
system In both parties tend to produce a 
winning candidate weeks before the con¬ 
vention is held- Chances are that the cro¬ 
wded Republican field will be narrowed 
to no more than one or two genuine conte¬ 
nders, with delegates committed to other 
candidates ready to the leader, when the 
GOP convention meets in Detroit in July. 
The Democratic candidate is even more 
likely to be known before the August 
party convention in New York City. 

Za there a possibility that a dead¬ 
lock—In which no candidate can 
get a majority—will develop ft this 
year's conventions? There has not 
been a real deadlock at a convention 
since 1924, when the Democrats finally 
nominated John W. Davis on the 103 rd 
ballot. 

Only nine times has the voting gone 
beyond the fourth ballot. One of those 
times was in 1860 at Charleston, S.C., 
when 57 ballots failed to produce a Dem¬ 
ocratic nominee. A second convention in 
Baltimore nominated Stephen A. doauglas 
on the second ballot. 

Before 1936, Democratic conventions 
nominated by a two-thirds majority. Rules 
Vvdre changed to require only a simple 
majority, All nominees have won on the 
first balldt since 1952, when Adlai Steve¬ 
nson won the third round. 

How is a vice-presidential nomi¬ 
nee chosen? With few exceptions, he is 
chosen by the presidential nominee. Usu¬ 
ally, a presidential candidate keeps his 
warn counsel on his choice ,or a running 
tiWte until after his own nomination. The 
r«asoh: Should word leak out prematurely, 
rejected vice-i*r*gidential aspirants might 
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* move to swing votes to other candidate*. 

After a candidate wins The presiden¬ 
tial nomination, he huddles ’with party 
leaders. They weigh several factors. So* 
metimes geographical balance for the 
ticket Is sought by picking someone from 
a section of the country other than that 
of the presidential nominee. Religious 
balance sometimes comes into play. Often 
ideological balance is sought-a moderate 
or conservative to go with a liberal. At 
other times, a presidential nominee may 
seek to promote party unity by giving the 
nod to a running mate who is not well 
known and thus is noncontroversial. 

After the decision is made, the con¬ 
vention goes through the routine of ball¬ 
oting for a vice-presidential nominee. But 
the presidential nominee is virtually cert¬ 
ain to get the person he wants. 

In 1976, Ronald Reagan, challenging 
President Ford, announced a few days 
before the convention that he would pick 
Senator Richard Schweiker of Pennsylva¬ 
nia as his running mate if he won the 
nomination. The move created a maior 
uproar, particularly among many of Rea- 
ans' conservative supporters since Sch¬ 
weiker had a moderate-to-liberai voting 
record in the Senate. Reagan has made it 
clear he does not intend to repeat the 
move this year- 

Does a vice-presidential nomi¬ 
nee really swing votes to the ticket? 

No, at least not in great numbers, the 
experts say. Many politicians feel that 
about the best that can be expected of 
the vice-presidential nominee is for him 
to swing his own state, and perhaps win 
votes in nearby states. 

How and when are the party 
'platforms drawn up ? Until recently, 
party platforms were written during 1 the 
conventions after a few days of public 
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bearings held before the conclave itself. 
However, with ' people becoming more 
issue conscious, both major parties are 
speeding art increasing amount of time 
drawing up the documents. Hearings on 
the ftepublioan platform began in January 
and are being held in 10 cities over a six- 
month period. Democrats scheduled theirs 
to start in March. 

Each state and territory picks a man 
and a woman to be convention delegates 
for the Republican Platform Committee. 
The Democratic committee members are 
apportioned according to the population 
and party votingstrengthof the states- Both 
committees submit to their conventions a 
set of principles and policies on issues— 
the platform- Minority reports may ba 
field. Then the conventions vote on the 
recommendations and amendments. 

When a president is running for re- 
election, he has the dominant voice in 
shaping his party's platform. Platforms are 
usually far less meaningful than the cam. 
paign statements of the contending nomi¬ 
nees themselves. 

What is the function of the cre¬ 
dentials committee of a convention? 

A credentials committee rules on disputes 
over seating of delegates. For instance, in 
1912 the Republican convention's Crede¬ 
ntials Committee, rejected supporters 
of former President Theodore Roosevelt 
in favor of delegates pledged to President 
William Howard Taft. The Roosevelt men 
bolted and formed the Progressive (Bull 
Moose) Party, causing a split Republi¬ 
can ranks that led to the election of the 
Democratic nominee, Woodrow Wilson. 

At the 1972 Democratic convention 
fights flared over seating delegates 
from art umber of states. One ruling by 
the Credentials Committee that was dis¬ 
puted involved the late Mayor Richard 
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Oalby who, t 9 g*$h«r wltfr ,8® 

gates from Chicago, • had heart„ deuiod „ 

accreditation in,J«vour of;% group tartly 

supporting Senator George McGobern'e 

candidacy. The convention, ■ controlled;by 

pro McGovern forces,rejected the DaJey 

delegates. 

When Campaigns Get Under 
Way 

Once the conventions are over, 
what are the next steps ? First, the 
Republican and Democratic nominees 
huddle with their top advisers to map 
strategy. They decide which states wil’ 
be pivotal and plot a campaign that con¬ 
centrates on those states. Staffs are 
enlarged and speaking schedules roughed 
out. Voter-registration drives are planned. 
Television commercials are produced' 
Polls are taken to find strengths and 
weaknesses. Budgets are fixed. Special 
appeals are made to various segments of 
the electorate — ethnic, professional* 
aome times religious. "Citizens” groupa 
are formed to attract dissident members 
of the opposite party and independents. 

./ 

Party workers are sent out to distri¬ 
bute campaign literature, ring doorbells, 
make telephone calls, drum up rallies. At 
the sams time, the presidential and vice- 
presidential'nomineos are crisscrossing 
the Country by airplane. The early trips 
are designed to stir up party regulars and 
get them into the campaign- The candi¬ 
dates address carefully staged meetings, 
hold news conferences, confer with local 
politicians and shake hands with 
thousands of people The 
major labour unions and big city political 
organizations generally fall into line 
behind the Democratic ticket. Republi¬ 
cans count on the of much of 

business and inwttt 
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stretf(party loyalty and registration, since 
thite are niany more registered Demo* 
ofsta than there are registered Republi¬ 
cans The Republican campaign, in turn, 
will try to identify issues that appeal to 
the large and growing number of voters 
who call themselves independents, 

When dees the campaign really 

hit f nil stride ? After Labour Day, the 
campaign is well underway Many politi¬ 
cal observers say the mass of voters do 
not start to think seriously about politics 
until baseball's World Series ends in ear¬ 
ly October, Others contend mo6t voters 
have made up their minds by early Sep¬ 
tember and that the candidates' job is to 
Identify them and motivate them to go to 


the polls. In any event by October the. 
campaign issues are pretty well drawn. 
The nominees .are hammering on the 
main themes over and over again, with 
local variations. They try to take advant¬ 
age of news developments, spring surpri¬ 
ses to capture headlines-and sometimes 
trip themselves up with ill-considered, 
off-the remarks. 

An incumbent President running for 
re-election maintains a special advantage 
He is in a position to take actions that 
get headlines. 

Do public-opinion polls influ¬ 
ence the outcome of presidential 
election ? Many voters, party profess¬ 
ionals and the nominees themselves 
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follow the leading polls carefully. It is 
debatable, however, whether voters act¬ 
ually are swayed by the results of public- 
opinion polls. Most experts say they 
are not. But, though not infallible, the 
polls do give a fairly good idea of how 
the campaign is going. 

How Election Are Financed 

Bow dose the 1974 campaign- 
■pepdlng law affect the president¬ 
ial elections ? It has radically changed 
campaign financing, even though the 
Supreme Court in 1976 declared portions 
of it unconstitutional. The law, as mo¬ 
dified by the Court's ruling, limits spend¬ 
ing and contributions and provides for 
federal financing of part of the cost o* 
primaries and all the cost of general 
elections. 

What are the limits On spending? 

The ceilings, which apply only if a can¬ 
didate accepts federal subsidies, are: 

* In the preconvantion stage, each 
candidate is limited to spending just over 
14.7 million dollars—10 million in the 
original 1974 law plus an allowance for 
inflation. Up to half the money can be 
in federal matching funds. 

* Political parties are limited to 
spending up to nearly 4 5 million dollars 
on their nominating conventions includ¬ 
ing an inflation allowance. 

* After the nominating conventions 
the winning candidates can speigj upto 
nearly 30 million dollars each on the ge¬ 
neral-election campaign—20 million in 
the 1974 law, plus an inflation allowance. 
All this is provided in federal funds. 

4 Each party can spend on behalf 
of its bandidate an amount equal to 2 
cents for every person of voting age-or 
roughly 4.8 million dollars with the infl¬ 
ation factor-in the general election* 
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* Each candidate oan spend' ah 
amount equal to 20 pertent of his total 
spending as part of his fund-raising op¬ 
eration^—without counting if as part of 
the overall limit on spending, This would 
be nearly 3 million dollars. 

These limits sound high. 
How do. they compare with ax* 
peases befor federal fin a n c ing? 

In 1972, Richard Nixon spent aborlnt 80 
million dollars and George McGovern \ 
about 30 million in their fall campaigns 
according to estimates by Common 
Cause a public-interest lobby. 

Are candidate required to 
use public financing ? No. It's 

discretionary. Those who opt against 
federal aid can spend without limit. But 
the party nominees are expected to 
choose federal financing again this year, 
if only because of the scope of govern¬ 
ment help available. 

Where do the government 
subsidies come from ? Besides 

the matching funds for preconvention 
activities, the U. S. Treasury—that you, 
the taxpayer -will pay all the more than 
4 million dollars finance each major 
party's convention and will finance alf 
the general election campaigns up to the 
limit of nearly 30 million per candidate. 

The dollars that taxpayers have been 
oft on their federal income-tax returns for 
the past eight years go into the Presi¬ 
dential Election Gempaign Fund. The fund 
is administered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Last December I there was 135 
million dollars|in the fund. After taxpayers 
check off additional dollars on their 1979 
returns the Internal Revenue Service 
estimates there will be more than 170 
million available. 
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What about minor parties ? 
Axe they eligible fox federal 

money ? Yes, if they poll at least 5 
percent of the total vote. But unless they 
got 5 percent in the previous presidential 
election—none has since 1968—they 
roust wait until after the general election 
to collect their funds. 

Do they get the full amount that 
Democrats end Republicans collect? 

No. They get the same proporation of 
funds as they got votes, Say someone runs 
on a third - party ticket and get 
20 percent of the total vote, while 
the two major parties poll 45 and 
30 percent—an average of 40 percent. Or 
twice the third total After the election, 
the third party could receive neariy 
2.26 million (toilers for its convention 
and almost ISmillion for general-election 
expenses—half the amount received by 
each major party- 

What axe the limits on contri¬ 
butions to political campaigns? 

A person can give up to $ 1,000 directly 
to a candidate in each primary, runoff and 
general election, but he cannot give more 
than a total of $25 000 a year in all feder¬ 
al campaigns. Organizations are limited 
to $5,000 a candidate per election. 

How else do candidates raise 
money ? An increasingly important 
source of funds are the political-action 
commrteas commonly known by the acro¬ 
nym PAC's. These are committees set up 
by corporations, labour unions, trade and 
medical associations and other groups to 
raise money from their members and 
contribute to candidates. The federal 
election law limits what they can give 
candidates for president or Congress to 
$6,000 per election. They can give as 
much as $20/000 to the national political 
committees, < 
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The number of PAC'a has almost 
tripled in the last four years, going from 
722 to some 2,000. Virtually all the in¬ 
crease has been in the corporate and 
trade-association categories. In the two- 
year period of 1977 and 1978, the PAC's 
raised 80-5 million dollars and spent 
77-8 million, of which 35.1 million went 
to candidates for federal office and the 
rest to state and local candidates. 


Are there any limits on 
how much a candidate can 
spend on his own behalf ? Yes. 
If a presidential candidate accepts federal 
financing, he and his family are limited 
to spending $50,000 of their own money 
on his election. However, the Supreme 
Court ruled that if a candidate does not 
accept federal matching funds, he can 
spend as much of his own money as he 
wishes- 

Are there any other 
“loopholes” In limits on con¬ 
tributions ? The Supreme Court 


decision holds that even though an Indi¬ 
vidual is limited in contributions to a 
candidate's campaign funds' he is free 
to spend up to his $25,000 personal 
limit ort his own to help that candidate. 
Such help is supposed to be given with¬ 
out any co-operation with the candidate, 
but it offers considerable leeway for the 
candidate to have money spent on his 
campaign over and above .the limits he 
accepts vijjth federal subsidies. 

How much effect are the 
limits on contributions and 
spending having ? Fund raising has 
been made much more difficult and*expe¬ 
nsive. In the past, candidates often would 
Sft their campaigns started by going to a 
few wealthy persons and borrowing or 
obtaining contributions of sizable sums. 
Now fund raising must have a broade r 
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baseband most candidates have been 
BoMdting ifwrtliy by mail, sending out 
’hundreds of thousands of appeals. 

. Moreover, the new law has put a 


Election fray, War W; he m 
The national committee of his pWty hes 
the authority to select a new praihtentiai 
in 1972. after the vice-oreside- 


premium ph campaign budgeting. Political 
campaigns have been known for hapha¬ 
zard bookkeeping and budgeting. Now, 
particularly with the complex disclosure 
provisions of the law. each campaign 
needs full—ttme bookkeepers and accoun¬ 
tants as well as lawyers to make sure the 
law is being observed- Legal and accoun¬ 
ting expenses are not counted as part of 
a candidate's spending limit- 

Showdown on Election Day 

How many people usually 
vote iu a presidential election ? 

In 1976, the total popular vote was 
81,555,889—3.8 million more than in 
1972 But the turnout was only 54 percent 
of the voting-age population of just over 
150 million, compared with a turnout of 
56 percent in 1972. 

This year there will be 160.2 milliofi 
of voting age, according to the Census 
Bureau, and the turnout in November is 
uncertain. On one hand, there is a con¬ 
test in both parties for the nomination, 
which may increase interest particularly 
if it appears the falf campaign is close. 
On the other hand, the trend toward voter 
cynicism that has marked the last few 
years may not have died down. 

What happens in the unlikely 

event that a state's popular vote 
ends in a tie ? The process for break¬ 
ing a tie varies from state to state, but 
most laws call for some from of lottery 
such as the flip of a coin. 

v If a party’s nominee dies 
between convention time and 
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ntial nominee. Senator Thomas Eagleton 
of Missouri, resigned from tho Demoore- 
tic ticket, the national committee mat in 
August and chose Sargent Shriver to suc¬ 
ceed him. 

How is ElectionDay established? 

Federal law places it on the Tuesday 
immediately after the first Monday in No¬ 
vember, in the fourth year after, the prev¬ 
ious election of a President. This year, 
Election Day comes on November. 

And is the*President actually 

elected on that day? No. not strictly 
speaking- The presidential electors, popu¬ 
larly known as tne Electoral College, are 
elected that day- However, except in rare 
it is easy cases to translate the nationwide 
popular vote into electoral votes. Thus, 
almost always, the next President is kno¬ 
wn on Election Night- The presidents 
electors themselves are ignored in the 
news. 

- Role of Electoral College - 

What role do the presidential 
electors play ?When the voters go to 

the polls on Election Day. they vote not 
only for President but for electors atftoellt 
and these later meet to elect the Presiden' 
and Vice President. For instance, the 
person who votes for the Democratic no¬ 
minee really votes for the electors in his , 
state who are selejoed by party leaders 
to vote later for the Democratic nominee’ 

If a person votes for Repubican candi¬ 
date, he is voting for a different set of 
’ electors. In some states, names of the 
electors are listed with the presidential 

and vice-presidential nominees. Biit most 

states print merely names of the preside- 
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ntiai and vice-preside ntia i nominees on 
their ballots. 

Do the presidential electors 
vote hy states ? Generally speaking 
ah the victorious electors in a state vote 
tor the presidential nominee who captures 
the most popular votes in that state. The 
electors are not divided proportionately 
among the presidential contenders within 
the state, it's a winner-take-all proposi¬ 
tion. The one exception-Maine's four 
electoral votes must be divided this way 
Two electoral votes go to the statewide 
winner, the other two to whoever wins in 
each of the state's two congressional 
districts- 

Could a candidate win more 
popular votes in November than 
his opponents and still lose the 
election ? Yes. That is because the 
electors vote by states. Assume this 
situation . The Democratic candidate 
carries some of the heavily populated 


states overwhelming^, but loses other 
populous states by narrow margins. It 
then would be possible for him "to win 
more popular votes than his Republican 
opponent and yet not get enough elect* 
oral votes to win. 

Has a nominee ever v won 
more popular votes than an 
opponent and yet lost the Presi¬ 
dency ? Yes- In 1824, Andrew Jackson 
schieved a margin of more than 37,000 
popular votes over John Quincy Adams, 
but not enough electoral votes to gain 
the Presidency. 

In 1876, Samuel J. Tilden, a Demo 
crat, won approximately 250,000 more 
popular voles than Rutherford B. Hayer, 
a Republican. A commission of eight 
Republicans and seven Democrats awar¬ 
ded 22 contested electoral votes to 
Hayes for a total of 185 to Tilden's 184. 
Hayes thus became President by a mar¬ 
gin of one electoral vote. 
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<*$t,.4rw better thpn 90,000 morepppM- 
far vote b than Bfcrijaifti'n tfarrlson, aRepu- 
Mftans Y«* Harrison became President 
because he won a majority of ejectpral 
votes." 

Several Presidantshave been elected 
by outpoiling theircompetetors, even tho¬ 
ugh they did not get a majority of the 
tbtaf popular vote. In these cases, there 
were more than two nominees. These 
"Jhlnority'* Presidents include Abraham 
ifincofn in I860, James A. Garfield in 
T8B0, Grover Cleveland in 1884 and 1892, 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and 1918, Harry 
Truman in 1948, John F- Kennedy in 
1960 and Richard M. Nixon in 1968. But 
all won a majority of the electoral votes, 
and thus the Presidency. 

Sow many electoral votes will 
it < take to win in 1980? It will take 
270 a bare majority of the total 538 elec¬ 
toral votes in the states and the District of 
Columbia. The same applies to electing 
a Vice President- 

When and where do th* electors 
meet? This year the electors meet on Dec- 
mber 15 in their state capitals. The Dist¬ 
rict of Columbia electors meet in Washi¬ 
ngton, D.C. Each elector casts one vote 
for a presidential nominee and one vote 
for a vice-presidential nominee- The res¬ 
ults are sent by registered mail to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, the incum¬ 
bent Vice President. 

Mast an elector always vote lor 
the presidential nominee of his 
patty ? No, but they almost always do. 
For instance, a Republican elector elected 
on November 4 is personally committed 
to vote on December 15 for the Republi¬ 
can presidential nominee. Some state 
lews even require that an elector vote for > 


has happened—his ballot must be counts 
ed as he actually voted. 
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ww ws uMwn anonM aamf . , 
the states ? Becti state gate amaatoar 

of eiectors equal to Its full detegStfon fh 
Congress-Hhe number of HSmembeta 
the House'of Representatives anditetw©' 
senators. 

. S ' 

- Can *President and a vice $pg- 
•Meat come from the same abate ? 

Yes, although it is unlikely for Pra¬ 
ctical political reasons that a .convention 
would nominate two men from the seme 
state . The Constitution says that the-'pre¬ 
sidential electors of a state can vote fot 
only one man when both presidential 
and vice-presidential nominees ogme 
from their state. They cannot vote for qnf 
President and the other for Vice- 
President. 

What happens if the Win¬ 
ner of the popularvote on No¬ 
vember 4 dies before ’ the Ele¬ 
ctoral College meets on Deed* * 
hmerlS? Remember, a President is pot 
actually elected until the electors has*?’ 
Also the electors are technically free to 
vote for whomever they wish. There are 
no precedents to follow incase anemJflei 
dies in this period. Many experts soy that 
apparently the national committee of the 
deceased nominee's part would attempt 
to provide another nominee. 

Where axe tha electoral votes 

counted? At I p. m. on Jan' 6, 1981, 

member of the Senate and House meet 
in the House chamber. The president of 
... the Senate, who ie the Incumbent Vice 
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President, presides. Certificates showing 
flow the electors voted are counted. 

How 1s t President selected if no 
nominee getes e majorltiy of the 
electoral votes? If no presidential 
nominee gets a majority in the Electoral 
College, then the decision is turned over 
to the House of Representatives. It 
chooses a president from among the 
three men with the most electoral votes 
Each state delegation casts one vote. A 
majority of the members ot each delega¬ 
tion determines how the state's single 
vote will be cast. If members of a deiega 
tjon are evenly divided, then that state's 
one vote is not counted. A majority of ali 
the states is needed for election. The 
District of Columbia's nonvoting dele¬ 
gate cannot take part. 

Hu the House of Representatives 
ever decide an election? Yes. The 
election of 1800 resulted in 73 electoral 
votes each for Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr. Jefferson won on the 36th 
ballot in the House. The election of 1824 
gave Andrew Jackson 99 electoral votes, 
John Quincy Adams 84, William H 
crawford 41 and Henry Clay 37, Since 
no one received a majority, the election 
went to the House, Adams won on the 
flrstballot 

How is a vice President 
dbosen if no nominee wins a 
majority of the electoral 
Voter ? In that case, the Sen¬ 
ate Selects @ Vice President from the two 
men; with the most electoral votes. Each . 
senator casts one vote, and election re¬ 
quires a majority of the full membership. 


Could a third-party nomi* 
see this year throw the presi ¬ 
dential contest into the House 
Representatives? ft's pose I * 
ble, but not likely- More Ilk e I y 
is a strategy of swinging the bala¬ 
nce in the Electoral College. , If neither 
the Republican nor the Democratic nomi¬ 
nee commands the needed 270 electoral' 
votes to win the Presidency, a third-party 
nominee with a block of electoral votes 
might bargain with both the major-party 
'nominees and turn his electoral votes 
over to the one who more nearly confor¬ 
ms to his own views, giving that nomi¬ 
nee enough votes to win. 

What happens if the President¬ 
elect dies after the Electoral Coll¬ 
ege elects him, bat before he takes 

office? The Vice Presidentelect becomes 
President when the new term starts. 

What happens if the election 
has been thrown into the Honse and 
that body is deadlocked over its 
choice when the new term starts ? 

The Vice President-elect acts as Presid¬ 
ent until a President qualifies for office. ' 
If the Senate should refuse to elect a 
Vice President until the House has acted 
on the Presidency, the Speaker of the 
House would be next in line to be 
acting President. 

J 

When does the new President 
take office ? The present presidential 
term ends at noon on Jan. 20, 1981. The 
President-elect starts functioning as 
President the second he is sworn in that 
day.' 
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Medicine, as it stands today, did not 
develop overnight. It is the culmination 
of efforts of millions of people, some we 
know and others we do not- The flame 
of civilization, including medicine, started 
thousands of years ego. The flame has 
been handed over from one generation 
to another, and from one country to the 
other. Depending on who took the sacred 
responsibility of hosting it, sometimes it 
got brighter and sometimes it got dimmer. 
However, it never dies away, because if 
it did, it would have been too hard to 
start all over again. 

Between the ancient civilizations, 
namely the Egyptians, Greek, Roman, 
Persian, Indian, and Chinese, and the 
Renaisance era in Europe, there was a 
gap commonly called "the dark ages', 
during which the flame was hosted, not 
by the West, but by another culture and 
people called the Arabs or the Muslims. 
The nomenclature, "the dark ages" 
reflects the civilization in Europe between 
the 7th and 13th centuries, but by no 
means it expresses the state of affairs in 
the Arab world or the Islamic Empire at 
that time when art and science were as 
bright as the midday sun. That era, un¬ 
justifiably, has been commonly neglected 
and overpassed, as if nothing happened. 
This paper is an effort to allude to the 
important events which took place and 
the significant physicians who lived 
luring that period. 
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The Spread of Islam 

In order to understand how medicine 
ages, we have to look back at the history 
and find out the important things that 
happened during the Seventh Century, 

In 570 A.D.; a man was born in • 
small city in the Arabian peninsula, called 
Mecca (Haykal 1976), his name was 
Muhammad. In 610 A-D., he declared a 
new religion, Islam. In 632 A.D , he dies 
after uniting the Arab tribes who had been 
torn by revenge, rivalry, and internal 
fights. Out of these mostly illiterate no¬ 
madic people, he produced a strong 
nation that encountered and conquered, 
simultaneously, the two known empires 
at that time, namely, the Persian and 
Byzantine Empires. In a man's life time, 
the Islamic Empire extended from the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, to the borders 
of China on the east, fn 711 A.D., .only 
80 years after the death of their prophet, 
the. Arabs crossed to Europe to rule 
Spain for more than 700 years. In 732 
A.D., they threatened Paris and their 
trust was stopped at Tours and Poiter 
(Eigeland1976). In 831 A.D., the Muslims 
of North Africa invade Sicily and ruled 
it for 200 years. By 846 A.D., they con¬ 
trolled the southern part of the Italy end 
encountered Rome (Hitti 1977). The hold 
of the Muslims over Italy,. remained so 
firm that Pope John Vlfl (872-882 A.D.) 
deemed it prudent to pay tribute for two 
years (Hitti 1977) in 868 A.D.. the Arabs 
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captured Malta (ibn Khaldun). In the 
tanth century, frpm Italy and S/bain, the 
Arab* extended their raid* through the 
Atplna|)aasdaea4nto mid-Europe. In the 
AJps.thai* are a aumber erf castles and 
walls Which tourists' guides attribute to the 
liwoejtyto of the Muslims of Sicily. In the 
southern part of Italy and in Sicily a great 
civilization was established and through 
which the torch of knowledge spread to 
Europe, mainly through the University of 
Salerno fn the Southern part of Italy. 
(WteHS77, Parent* 1967) 

The expansion of the Muslims in 
fihrbpa was not limited to those from 
North' Africa and Spain. The Muslims, 
under the Ottoman Empire, invaded 
Europe from the East. They occupied a 
good part of Middle Europe and besiged 
Vienna twice, once during the reign of 
Suleyman 1 (1520-1666 A. D.) and the 
Other during the reign of Muhammad IV 
(1649-1687 A. D) (Hitti 1977) 

Islam, Culture and Science 

As the Muslims challenged the 
civilized world at that time, they preser¬ 
ved the cultures of the conquered coun¬ 
tries On the other hand, when the 
Islamic Empire beoame weak most of 
thd Islamic contributions in art and 
science were destroyed. This was done 
by the Mongols who, out of barbarism, 
fc^Ot Baghdad (1258 A. 0.), and by the 
Spainards, who out of hatred, demolished 
mqsst of the Arabic heritage in Spain. The 
difference between the Afabe and these 
Wat the teachings of telam which: 

1- Stressed the importance and res¬ 
ist* Cfiiprrifng For 4kmtph, the first 
'i: Wbrd revealed to ti# Prophel of {Siam 

,UafiMli-er caijp«tzPe«i^nferny frrod>If ’ he 
tom brMuslims 
■ 4 reading; Iri ttwir holy book, 
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the Quran, the importance of knowledge ' 
' hue been repeatedly stressed as ft’ says 
''Those who know and those who do opt 
.'are not equal". Prophal MuhaaHrtfid 
' stressed learning by saying, wmid 
teaching is better than a night of pray 
ing." One of the early princes, Khalid fbn 
Yazid [end of the 7 th century], gave up| 
his treasure for the study of medicine 
and chemistry. He studied medicine 
under John the Grammarian 4 of 
Alexandria, and chemistry under Metrinas 
the Greek [Haddad 1972]. He- taistt- 
encouraged several Greek and Coptic 
medical books to be translated into Arabic. 

2. Forbade destruction on conquer¬ 
ing Mecca. Prophet Muhammad strongly 
stated that no homes, animals, or trade 
Should be destroyed- His folfoWere 
abided with these principles when 
conquering other countries. 

3. Encouraged cleanliness and per¬ 
sonal hygisnee. Islam instructed Musli¬ 
ms to approach God in their prayers five 
times a day with bodies and clothes spo¬ 
tlessly clean. 

4. Developed in them the respect 
of authority and discipline. For example; 
ret iiz ing the scourges end terror of plag-* 
ue, Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon- 
him) decreed that "no. man may enter or 
leave a town in which plague broke out," 
And to make this law all the more binding 
and effective, he promised the bles&ing 
of heaven to those who die of plague by 
stating that if a man diedefplague.be 
would be considered a martyr (Madded 
194£)> Thus mohammad (peace be upon* 
him) laid for the Muslims the.laws gove¬ 
rning cordon and^quarantine for the first 
time in history and made it work. 

v*,- 5. Toierated other religion*. 

The-ieiamic region iSco'gniieeGtaf 
Stiahlty and Judaism and considers their 
followers to be people with holy book* 
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mar- Mastlms Moreover, ttr*y - can 
tMit ttt* Jewd-fbwn era when the 'tetter 
ware persecuted in Europe. Or- Jacob 
Minkin, a reputable rabin and scholar 
eaye ^lt «ia* Mohammedan Sapin, the 
onff teeki offreedom the Jews knew in 
needy a tfcdasand years of their'dispersi¬ 
on... WhHeduring the Crusades, the 
armoured krtpghts of the Cross spread 
death! and devastation in die Jewish 
communities of die countries through 
wldoh they passed, Jews Were safe under 
the Sigh of the Crescent- They were not 
only safe- in life and possessions, but 
Were given the opportunity to live their 
own lives and develop a culture so unicl¬ 
ue and striking that it went down in his-e 
tory as the 'Golden Ages'. The Moors, 
tne Muslim conquerors of Spain in 711, 
were not religious fanatics. They were 
strong in their faith but generdue with 
regard to th9 religious convictions of 
others... "The Ranaissance of Art in Italy, 
says GeOrge A. Dorsey, has blinded us 
to the Renaissance of Science in Spain, 
which fostered science, promoted culture, 
encouraged learning, and set a premium 
on intellectual pursuits, no matter wheth¬ 
er the intellect "was Muslim, Christian 
or Jew- Not since the days of Greece had 
the world known 9uch thirst for knowje- 
dge, such passion for learning, such spirit 
shared by the prince and the courtier 
alike" (Minkin 1968). 

The Arabs were assimilated by the 
vast new countries they reached. From 
this marriage of genuine characters and 
righteousness with the ancient and well 
established civilizations, a great new 
nation was born. It is difficult to identify 
this now breed as Arabs, because althou¬ 
gh the iShgii&ge was Arabic, all the scie¬ 
ntists Were riot necessarily from the Ara¬ 
bian Peninsula- It is also equally difficult 
to describe it ae Islamic, because althou¬ 


gh the mteorhy of the «cta»ti#v4»te* 
Muslims, sponsored fey MusfinR rt*ta*;and 
governed byt tie tetanic law.yet someecf- 
entists were Christians or JaWs, e&pechy 
in the early phase of the Islamic civHL 
zation: the translation period to Latin arid 
Hebrew, therefore, in this article, the 
adjetives Arabic or Islamic will be used 
as synonyms. 

Medicine Before Islam ■ 

In order to comprehend the contri¬ 
butions of the Arabs to - medicine, we 
must have in our minds a picture Of the 
condition of medicine before they arrijj 
ved on the scene. Generally speaking, 
two elements are required for .medipife 
practice- i 

Manpower, before Islam 

There ware medjcai centres In diff¬ 
erent parts of the world which were later 
either under control of the Arabs or in 
touch with them-For example, iti Syria, 
medicine was advanced and wis greatly 
influenced by the Byzantine civilization 
which affected also the economic and 
administrative system (Hammarneh 1962), 
From the fifth century on, the 
Greek was the language of learning in 
Syria. The knowledge of the Arabs of the 
Greek civilization was mainly through the 
Syrian scholars who translated it into 
Arabic. In Egypt, Alexandria was another 
centre for culture. The Arabs got in touch 
with both the ancient Egyptian arid Greek 
civilizations through the EgyptiOn 
scholars- In Persia, there was a medical 
schopfina city ceiled Jundishappr in 
which medieme was highly developed. 
The Abbasi Caliphs during the 8th cbntu- 
ry encouraged the Persian physidena to 
traneiate into Arabic the medicel knowfe* 
dge therm, to buBd tr*8licil centre* lie 




Baghdad, the capital .of their empire, and 
to run newly built hospitals. With further 
expansion east, the Arabs through conta¬ 
cts with India and China, brought ideas 
and methods, not only in medicine, but 
also in mathematics, chemistry, philoso¬ 
phy etc. 

Hospitals before Islam: Hospitals as 
we know them now probably were not 
present- True, there were places for the 
sick to stay, but these were mainly tem¬ 
ples or annexes to temples that were 
supposed to play a major role in the art 
of healing- For example, the Godess 
Tourise was the Egyptian symbool of 

fecundity and protectress of the pregnant 
and parturient. She was shown as a 
standing pregnant hippotamus carrying 
the hieroglyph meaning protection in one 
paw, and the sign of life in the other. 
Small figures of Toueris were popular as 
amulets. (Speert 1973) In those days, 
sanctuary; prayers, incantation, and hyp¬ 
nosis were integral parts of the therapy. 

Characteristic Features 

During the Islamic civilization, 
hospitals had much developed and att¬ 
ained specific characteristics : 

Secular : Hospitals served all peoples 
irrespective of colour, religion, or back¬ 
ground. They were run by the Govern¬ 
ment rather than by the church, and their 
Directors were commonly physicians 
assisted by persons who had no religious 
colour. In hospitals, physicians of all 
faiths worked together with one aim In 
common i fhe well-being ( of patients. 

Separate wards : Patients of different 
ee*es occupied separate wards. Also 
different diseases, especially infectious 
ones, were allocated different wards. 
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■ Separate nurses : Male nurses were 
to take care of male patients, and vice 
versa. 

Baths end water supplies : Praying 
five times a day is an important pillar of 
Islam. Sick or healthy, it is an Islamic 
obligation; of course, physical perform¬ 
ance depends on one's health, even one 
on pray while lying in bed. Before pray¬ 
ing washing of fBce, head, hands, and 
feet must be done, if possible. For cer¬ 
tain conditions, a bath is obligatory- 
Therefore, these hospitals had to provide 
the patients and employees with plentiful 
water supply and with bathing facilities. 

Practising physicians : Only qualified 
physicians were allowed by law to prac¬ 
tise medicine. In 931 AD, the Caliph 
al-Mugtadir from the Abbasid dynasty, 
ordered the Chief Court-Physician Sinan 
bin habit to screen the 860 physicians 
of Baghdad, and only those qualified 
were granted license to practise (Hama- 
rneh 1962). The counterpart of Ibn- 
Thabit, Abu-Osman Said Ibn Yaqub was 
ordered to do the same in Damascus, 
Mecca, and Medina. The later two cities 
were in need for such an act because of 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims visiting 
them every year. This was to prevent 
taking advantage of these pilgrims and 
to curb the spread of diseases among 
them. 

Medical schools : The hospital was 
not only a place for treating patients, 
but also for educating medical students, 
interchanging mediqal knowledge, and 
developing medicine as a whole. To the 
main hospitals, there were attached exp¬ 
ensive libraries containing the most up- 
to-date books, auditoria for meetings 
end lectures, and housing for students 
and house-staff. 

(To be continued) 
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Jerusalem will never be capital of 
Israel 

The Secretary General of the World 
Muslim League, H. E. Shaikh Mohummed 
Ali Al-Harkan, described the forthcoming 
session of Islamic Foreign Ministers as 
"veryimportant" and said the League wo¬ 
uld present a memorandum to the Confer 
nee on Israeli aggressions on Aqsa Masjid 
and the shrine of Ibrahim in Hebron. 

Jerusalem will never be the capital 
of the Zionist entity so long as there are 
muzzins calling "Allah-o-Akbar," he said 
in a statement published on July 6. 

On the other hand H.E. Shaikh Har- 
kan received at Amman separately on 
Muslim delegations from Australia and 
the Fiji Islands. The meetings discussed 
issues concerning Muslims in the two 
countries. 

S. Arabia reiterated support to 
Palestinians 

Crown Prince and Deputy Premier of 
Saudi Arabia, Prince Fahd Bin Abdul 
Aziz, has reiterated kingdom's support to 
the Palestinian people in their struggle 
against Zionist occupation. 

Experts study proposals to 
strengthen OIC 

The third Islamic Summit to be held 
in Mecca early next year„wi!l discuss im¬ 
portant amendments to the Charter of the 
Organisation of Islamic Conference OIC 
Assistant Secretary General Kecem Zheri 
told the international Islamic News Age¬ 
ncy at Jeddah, on July 6. 

Fortnightly 


A committee of legal experts is curr¬ 
ently studying amendments in the Charter 
Tneir proposals will be submitted to the 
member States? for further study afte r 
which they will be submitted to the 
Islamic Summit for final approval- 

New Islamic university 

A new university to be built In 
Mecca under the orders of King Khalid 
will 1 be devoted to serving Islam and , 
Muslims from all over the world. This 
directive was given by'the King on July7. 

Motamar welcomes Amman moves 
for Jerusalem 

In a public statement the Secretary 
General of the Motamar Al-Alem Al-lslami, 
Dr. Inamullah Khan has warmly welco¬ 
med the latest move of the Muslim FOrep 
gn Ministers which met at Amman with 
regarded to Jerusalem and Palestine. He 
called the OIC Secretary General, Dr. 
Habbib Chatti's suggestion for the U. N. 
to impose sanctions against Israel or to 
expel it from the U. N., as a bold 
and practical suggestion. The various 
Israeli Governments h.ave repeat¬ 
edly and wantonly being defying the U,N 
resolutions:.it is high time that their tom- 
erity must be punished. 

The Motamar Secretary General also 
said that we should not only rest on the 
UN but let us do something of our own 
and let each Muslim country seriously 
take steps to drop economic relatione of 
any kind with all firms, having deslings 
with the racist and aggressive Zionists- 
That we should seriously note the inten- 


'$oii4t sdm* of th* states to move to 
.Jerusalem, in defiance of|U. N. resolu¬ 
tions to preserve Hs historical character. 

But unless,AMh build tip th* spirit of 
"'Shaheda' Jwo- 

solem norths basic n^ts of tire children 

of Palestine, said Dr. fnamullah Khan. 

The High Commissioner Receives 
Mr. Habib Chatti 
Mf. Poul Haitiing. United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, last 
mpnth received Mr. Habit? Chatti, Secre¬ 
tary General of the Organization of Isla¬ 
mic Conference in the UNHCR Hqs. in 
Geneva. They discussed the main huma¬ 
nitarian problems facing both the Organ¬ 
ization and UNHCR at the present time. 
The High Commissioner expressed 
his gratitude to Mr. Chatti for the interest 
he has shown towards refugee problems, 
of Islamic Conference also approved vari¬ 
ous resolutions regarding refugees during 
a meeting held in May. The High Commi¬ 
ssioner and Mr.Chatti decided to strengt¬ 
hen co-operation between UNHCR and 
the Organization oflslamic Conference in 
the humanitarian field. 

Arab products show in Tokyo 
Twelve Arab states will take part in 
an exhibition in Tokyo next week to 
publicize their products in a bid to 
expand their exports to Japan. 

The Arab exhibition will be held on 
duly 9 September 28 at the world import 
\ mart building in Tokyo's commercial 
Centre- 

Photo panels to introduce their coun¬ 
ties wrt^ ^ be exhibited at the show 
■ to be participate in by Jordan, the Uni¬ 
ted Arab Emirates (U A E), Tunisia, 
Algeria, Sudan, Syria, Iraq, Palestine 
liberation Organisation (PLO) Qatar, 
Libya, Morocco and Yemen, 

: Arab General Investment Fund 
' formed in Dubai 
The Arab General Investment Fund 
bwhwHy ««WbUphed »t a general 







assembly meetmg and 
ihfomtting staff; a^ig/l 
He said the r 
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Development Fund 
Organisation of the Petroleum Expo¬ 
rting Countries (OPEC) has affirmed the 
decision to increase the resources of 
the 0 P E C Fund by * 1.6 billion and 
' formally approved a revised text oft the 
agreement establishing the fund. 

The increase in the Fund's resources 
by $1.6 million brings the total contribu¬ 
tion so far approved by OPEC member 
states to the Fund to an amount in the 
order of $ four billion-' 

U.S. Loans and aid for Egypt 
Egypt and the United States signed 
five agreements on July 1 convering 
loans and grants to *Egypt totalling 
$ 1,085m. 

Abdul Razzak Abdul Meguld, Vice- 
Premier for Economy and Finance, said 
$ 500m- were for consumer goods imp¬ 
orts and $260m. for agricultural and 
food imports- 

Japan to build earth stations for 
Indonesia 


The Japan Radio Co. said on July 7, 
it has won a 2,200 million yen (10 mill¬ 
ion dollars) order from Indonesia to 
construct 20 small earth stations for 
domestic satellite tele-communications. 
The stations, to be installed by the end 
of 1981, will each have five telephone 
circuits or one television circuit. 


Indonesia has too many islands to 

complete a national wire communication 
system. It launched a satellite for domes- 
4ic telecommunications in 1976 and is 
Scheduled to orbit another with larger 
dapapity in 1982 to matt the, inorsaamg 
demands. 
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To The Righteous will be Bliss 


In this fleeting world few things are what 
They seem- What then is sure Reality? 

Nations and men in the past assumed 
Arrogance and perished because they were unjust 
But that destruction was but a foretaste 
Of the Doom to come in the Hereafter, when all 
Creation will be on a new plane, and true values 
Will be fully established: to the Righteous 
Will be bliss, and to Evil, Punishment. 

The word of Revelation is not a Poet s 
Imagination or a Soothsayer's groping 
Into the future. It is God's own Message, 

Of Mercy to the Righteous, and warning 

To those who reject the Truth. Praise 

And Glory to the name of God Most High 5 


Yusuf All 
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EDITORIAL 

Happenings in 
North India 

/ • i 

The recent happenings in North India 
are shocking and painful. It poses new 
threats to national integrity. Each and 
every patriot looks at them with fear and 
misgivings. The Minority community, 
especially the Muslims have become 
more frightened, for they are the direct 
victims of these latest clashes. And whet 
js more shocking is that peace could nt>t 
be restored in the said areas even today. 

The reports we have received so far 
regarding these unfortunate incidents are 
colourful and contradictory. Most of 
them are far from reality. Some vested 
interests have propagated that it is a 
communal riot. But it could be learnt 
from reliable sources that it is not a 
communal riot. It is a clash betweenlhe 
public and the police. 




On that Day the Dominion 
Will be that of Godf: 

He will judge between them: 

So those who believe 

And work righteous deeds will be 

In Gardens ofDeli£ht 

Hdly Quran : 22:56 



The true picture of the happenings 
is yet to ooma- But it is evident from 
reliable reports that anti-social elements 
have played a vital role here. And it is 
the same sect who are trying to make 
the impression that these clashes are 
cpmmpnal. 

Thb Police tried to offend the Mus¬ 
lims and the provoked Muslims retaliated 
— that is vvhat happened in Moradabad 
ahd thef peighbouring areas. Anti-social 
ettfmehts and vested interests found it 
agbftfip opportunity to exploit more and 
they implemented their intrigues to give 
it the appearance of a communal riot. 
Titos these vested interests propagated 
tftoffhe happenings irt North India are 
caused by some fanatic Muslims, where 
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as the truth is that the Muslim brothers 
are the innocent victims of the outrages. 

Anything causing a threat to national 
integrity should be nipped in the* bud 
itself. The culprits should be found out 
and severely punished- Anti-social ele¬ 
ments found in any community should 
be isolated- Then only we would be able 
to build up a united and integrated India. 
Each and every citizen in India should 
take note of these carnal points and 
should come out of narrow-minded 
communal feelings and give whole-hea¬ 
rted support to the administrators in 
eradicating all sorts df clashes arrd riots 
from Indian soil. We appeal to the 
Muslim brothers to keep restriant. 

Voice of Warn 





P. K. Abitalfe Saheb 
Kerala M. E. S. President 


The State Executive of Kerala M f S 
mat at MES Women's College, Calicut, 
has elected Jb. P. K Abdulla Saheb 
(Rtd. Government Secretary) as its new 
president. 



Jb. Abdulla Saheb I. A. S. (Rtd.) has 
served as Panchayath Director, Trrvandru.n 
District Collector, Palaghat Collector. 
Secretary of Education Department, 
P, W. D, Special Secretary and as the 
Chairman of K. S. R. T. C. 

Born at Kodungalloor in 1917 ( 

db, Afcdu^Saheb completed his secon¬ 


dary education at Kodungatloor High 
School. Then he continued hjr study.pt 
Maharaja's college, Crnakulam end 
Aligarh University. He has been a mem¬ 
ber of the State Executive qf M§S 

for,the last 14 years. At present ihSiis 
the chairman of Kerala MES Planning 
Board. 


li Believer’s Duty 

Anas related : "Wa inquired of the 
Holy Prophet: '0 Prophet of Allah, ft it 
ripht that we should not enjoin virtue 
unless we practise ell the .virtues <W- 
selves, end should not forbid the wrong 

unless we ourselves completely abstain 
from All,of it ? ' Nay” said the Prophet, 
'do enjoin others to practise good deeds 
even though you do not practise all of 
them, and do forbid evil pet ions .eypn 
thptigh you do ipot abstain fepm ebiyn 
ell.” 
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Ceilings Laws and wies ef Indian Mnsliis 

—By : Dr. A. U. Shaikh I. A. S. Retd. 

(former Secretary of Edu: govt, of Maharashtra) 


One is shocked and concerned at the 
manner in which discrimination has bean 
practised against the minorities, parti¬ 
cularly the Muslims. In the matter of 
enactments and implementation of agri¬ 
cultural and urban land ceilings and 
holdings acts which have been passed 
In all the states under the central direc¬ 
tions during emergency days. 

It is obvious that the states and the 
congress-party and ministers played to 
the tuni of the majority community, while 
defining the family unit and holdings 
under the Hindu Joint Family and exten¬ 
ding their limits by separate allotments 
of lands to major children. In contrast, 
Muslims, Parsees and Christians will be 
ex-propriated wholesale by denying 
them the advantages accruing to them 
under their personal laws as well as 
making them out for denial of extended 
limits of family holding under the joint 
Hindu family system. It is clear that the 
haves amongst the Hindus dictated this 
decision, in contravention of avowed 
secular, socialisation of policies of our 
beloved Prime Minister. 

In any case provisions under these 
laws are directly opposed to the existing 
personal law of tha muslims which has 
not been removed from the statute book. 
It is a travesty of all avowed policies of 
betterment of women, to take away the 
personal rights of Muslim women to their 
Mehar and marriage endovwment pro¬ 
perty, both in agricultural and Urban 
holdings as these laws do. Their depen¬ 
dence pn their men fo|k would ponse. 


quently assume a more painful and 
frightening character. It will be extere- 
mely harmful to their progeny in cases 
where the spouse has taken more wives 
than one under the personal law. Major 
children will specially lose their source 
of income and maintenance as a result 
of such dispensation and particularly 
the working members of the family who 
are actually cultivating and working on 
or looking after such agriculrjral and 
urban property would be cut off with a 
shilling 

The personal law of Muslims still 
provides for oral gifts in life time (Hiba) 
and of making a w ? ll up to 1 /3rd of the 
property to provide for those members 
of the family who do not come under 
the heirship line such as a son of a pre¬ 
deceased son or daughter Such hard¬ 
ships under the Muslim Law which have 
been very much highlighted by the sec¬ 
ular forums will be further accentuated. 
Similarly charitable objects ultimatly 
served under wakf-alal-aulad will be 
affected adversely. » 

There was sufficient time for Hindu 
Joint Families to create separate estates 
for their major children, whereas no noti¬ 
ce having been available to Muslims 
while enacting the present ceiling laws, 
they have had no opportunity to adjust 
their holdings. In fact, while imple- 
mentaing the present provision! a very 
harsh and rigid view is taken and alt 
valid appropriations of law under the 
existing personal law cf Muslims, Hiba, 
Mehar, WiU, Wakf-alal-Aulad, etc., as 
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wefl as public Trust Is being takne by 
local revenue, town-planing and compe¬ 
tent authorities to the great chagrin of 
maslims landed gently in the country who 
have been already harrased so much 
under the evacues property Act as well as 
watan and Jagir obolition Acts. 

The lands taken away under these 
urban and agricultural celling acts are 
mostly parcelled out amongst the Harij- 
ans. Schedule Castes and Schedule Tri¬ 
bes on proirity basis and other weaker 
sections of the society, particularly the 
Muslims, from amongst the agricultural 
Labourers and slum dewellers are rerely 
favoured while realloting expropriated 
pieces of land. In fact even the Harijan 
allottees are made a cat's plaw of by th® 
Higher Castes. 

As it is 80% of the Muslims are gro¬ 
uped amongst those 50% of the Indian 
Population of 'Haves-not' who constitute 
India's 50% people or so living below the 
poverty line, i.e. these families earning 
Rs.20 to Rs-25/- per month per capeta with 
great difficulty due to their socio-economic 
conditions educational backwardness and 
political dis-inheritence as they arenegl- 
ected by Muslim'as well as other leaders 
of the country after partition as though 
on purpose aforethought 

The fact that the administration com¬ 
prises of not more than two to three per 
cent of Muslim Government servants mos 
tly in class IV ranks, has also made a 
difference to the implementation of these 
laws and Muslim families do not have the 
necessary wherwihai to secure justice in 
those matters by greezing somebody's 
palms. 


The ceiling lews seem to sate new 
pattern of discriminatory laws against "the 
minority communities, likely to be on the 
anvil in other respects also. 

By inducing the joint Family personal 
law in a economic measure of this nature 
with weigtage in favour of the joint fami¬ 
ly while definitly making it derogatory to 
to the other communities by, almost abro¬ 
gating their personal taw in practice, the 
Constitution of India is being stressed to 
the point of wreckage, while unnecessa¬ 
rily disturbing the .atmosphere of working 
homes and communal amity that Prime 
Ministers' new programme seems no 
doubt seeks to foster. 

While she holds the scales. Emine¬ 
nt Hindu Legal Luminaries have even 
held the view that these ceiling laws are 
particularly unjust to the minorities end 
particularly to the Muslims. Since they 
are proposed to the reviewed and emen¬ 
ded soon, it is essential that instructions 
issue from the Prime Minister to recest 
their frame more in keeping with social 
justice and equity. Some states like 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerala did consider 
■ their legislation to some extent but many 
other states have pensisted in their ine- 
qnities. Most Muslim representories in 
Parliament and in state legislatures had 
turned a deaf ear to it all as they have 
tj^eir own inhibitions and disabilities to 
reckon with. The minorities commission 
is blissfully anaware and/or unmindful 
of all this as their annual report seems to 

take no note of sudh things. God atone 
therefore can bell thO cat. 


vFortnfghtty 
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. (Dr. Inamullah Khan) 


Uganda occupies a very strategic 
position in tha East African scene beca¬ 
use pf its location. Even though land-io 
eked but because of the Victoria Lakes, 
the source of the White Nile, its importa¬ 
nce could never be minimised. Even 
though considered as an East African 
state, it is equally a Central African State. 

Background : It is said that by the 
second half of the 19 th century three 
small kingdoms viz, Bunyoro in the North. 
Buganda in the Centre and Karagwe to 
Mvft South had developed some sort of a 
coherency between themselves or else 
they were cut off from the rest of the 
world. One only occasionally heard of an 
Arab trader coming from the East, from 
the coastal area: the most outstanding of 
such names is of Ahmad bin Ibrahim. 

The above three small kingdoms 
developed a native culture of their own, 
with tall and comfortable houses : they 
were mostly dealing in cattles. They had 
all come from the North, either from 
Ethiopia or Sudan. An interesting note¬ 
worthy feature of their daily life was that 
whenever they sat they always washed 
their hands either with water or with a 
wet cloth. I don't know if this thropvs 
any light oftheir ancestral Muslim links- 
Another indication of this is that nobody 
offended the court of his king without 
clothes. They ate fish, meats, maize, etc. 
They chewed coffee beans as a digestive.' 
The rich had a part of their houses res- 
4yyed for the servants- Ail the above 
throws light, however, faint, about some 
Islamic influences on these people, who 
origfneiiy came from the North, where 
Muslims were in the majority. 

*8 


Adah Moorehead in his wellknoyvn 
book. "The White Nile" says: "Islam in^ 
Africa also had a powerful influence upoft 
the explorers All of them to a more or 
less degree found that they had to oome 
to terms with the Arabs, and most of 
them were obliged to take on, as it were, 
the protective colouring of Islam merely 
in order to keep alive". The story of Arab 
staves, was largely spread by Livingstone 
to divert the attention of the African 
from the colonialists. An American 
professor of history in Malawi was work¬ 
ing on this very theme. I am not sure if 
his work is published. 

Of all the three little kingdoms, 
Buganda was the most forward and the 
most developed. The king used to have 
a number of vazirs, or ministers, and it is 
their children who later became the 
nobility of the kingdom. It was the young 
king Mutesa who in 1860 changed the 
capital of Buganda from the lake region 
on to a hilltop near Kampala. It was 
during Mutesa's rule that Speake, the 
English explorer discovered, in July 1862, 
that the source of the White Nile is Lake 
Victoria, Among Speke's man who die- 
covered the source was atlaast one 
Muslim, known as Bombay according to 
Spoke's records. I have mentioned 
the above just to repeat my often repeated 
request that the history of Africa, espe¬ 
cially of Eastern, Central and Southern 
Africa, has to be rewritten and a team of 
objective Muslim historians and resear¬ 
chers has to be entrusted with this 
important task of putting the record* 
right and to iron out ail the knots and 
twists of interested specially colonial 

t 
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writers. ft« a matter of not loo distant 
past that a king of -Bugande hod become 
Muslim and the anti-Muslim forces 
conapirodto declare him ill and mad and 
wmyt'hot and'were not content till ha 
was removed from the throne. Prince 
Bfadru, a nephew of the Muslim King of 
Buganda is stilt alive and is tHe most 
dspected leader of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity of Uganda. 

The Present Era : Now leaving 
Livingstone and Staneiy days of missio- 
nary-cum-colonial rule let us come to 
our time. I went to Kampala for the first 
time in July 1955 and since then I know 
Prince Badru (of the kingdom of Buganda 
destoryed by Dr. Milton Obota) and 
Barrister Abu Bakr Mayanja both of 
whom are still looked upon as respected 
and leading Muslim leaders of war-torn 
Uganda. Amongst the most important and 
leading Muslim personality of today is 
Shaikh Qasim Mulamba. the Chief Qadi, 
the Chief the prestigious Uganda Muslim 
Supreme Council, then comes Shaikh Ali 
Kivumbi, the Deputy Chief Qadi and the 
very dynamic Secretary-General of the 
Uganda Muslims Supreme Council. Of 
which-Shaikh Abdul Razzack Motovo is 
also an important member. The Secret¬ 
ary-General of the Council, Dr. A. B. K. 
Kasozi is a very clearv-haaded, under¬ 
standing, dedicated and dynamic person, 
who is sincerely interested in the socio- 
educational uplift of the Muslims. Edu¬ 
cation at all levels, is the greatest need 
of the Muslim's of Uganda. We must start 
with Maltms (or Muallims) teaching in 
the bushes.'. 

In 1955 I was told by Prince Badru 
and Br. Mayanja that the Muslims in 
Uganda were around 25%- But during 
my other visits the figures varied but in 
early T97T when I went to see fdf Amin 
after he had assumed the Presidency, 
inter alia, the question of Muslim popu- 

Fortmghtly 


tarion cants up and he firmly said he ttleft , 
very sure that they were between 35 end* - 1 
40 % orperhaps roore. but many* people 
do not know partly due to propaganda 
and also because many of the Muslim* 
live in the bushes (villages) and not in 
the-cities and towns and also because 
many of them have perforce assumed 
Christian names either for getting admis¬ 
sion into missionary schools or for the 
sake of getting government jobs- I know 
this issue pf percentage also deseryes> 
very serious attention. It is a fact that 
Muslim traders, specially Arab traders; 
and soma local Muslims helped and gui¬ 
ded the foreign explores in their explo¬ 
ration work. But during the colonial days 
they were thrown back as third blase 
citizens and relegated to the limbo of a 
forgotten people. The last century or two 
were the hey day of the exploiting colo¬ 
nialists and the missionaries went as 
vanguards : if not when the colonial rule 
was established, education was made a 
monopoly of the missionaries. The colo¬ 
nial masters with the help of the missio¬ 
naries started building a class of new 
elite, that of the new converts and they , 
were trained as administrators, armed 
forces personnnel and even in the field of 
trade and commerce- 

The old Sultans, from most of whom 
the lands were grabbed, were slowly but 
steadily crushed. The other Muslims 
sought refuge in the bushes- This ex-? 
plains the- important^ of the bushes in 
Africa. Unfortunately our leaders or even 
the Dawah workers confine their activities 
to the cities and towns and do not visit 
the real centres of Muslim concentration. 

The Immediate Problenp: Amin is not 
the immediate problem of Uganda The 
bogey of Amin is still kept alive fry inter¬ 
ested parties. The Zionists do it because 
he had, during his regime, exposed the 
racists and succeeded in withdrawing- 
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tefcognition cf tsfael from many African 
states and the Missionaries have not for¬ 
given him to give importance to the 
'bushes' and for bringing them to their 
original religion and thus raising their 
percentage to over fifty, not so such by 
conversion but by looking for them in 
the hidden bushes. 

Today's biggest problems of Uganda 
is Nyerere: he is the greatest threat to 
the safety and security of Uganda. Left 
to him he will annex it as a province of 
Tanzania. He, at best, wants it to be his 
satellite state and for this he i6 naturally 
keen to have a President of his choice. 
Dr. Milton Obote is not only his faithful 
friend but also of staunch socialist think¬ 
ing and so Nyerere is giving him all 
possible overt and covert support Out of 
40,000 Tanzanian invading army, even 
after more than a year there remains in 
Uganda 10,000 of these foreign forces 
and it is learnt that they will not leave 
till the man of Nyerere's Choice (Obote) 
is either elected willy nilly or is just 
imposed upon as the President of Ugan¬ 
da. Milton's own record of socialism has 
snatched away lots of his popularity and 
he is specially hated by Bugandans, the 
largest single group in Uganda. Lule 
Yusuf the first President, after Amin, is 
from Buganda but he is not allowed to 
enter Uganda: he is, therefore, marking 
time in Nairobi. President Moi has sym¬ 
pathies for his just rights but does not 
want to interfere in Ugauda’s matter. 
Lute's political party, the democratic 
party, is the most popular party in Ugan¬ 
da but tn the absence of their leader the 
Party, cannot make much head-way. The 
general sympathy of the Muslims of 
Uganda are with Lula's party as is conce¬ 
ded by a cross section of Muslim perso¬ 
nalities who are thoroughly ,well-versed 
In the matters of East Africa: it is so affi¬ 


rmed by the Muslims of Uganda, instd* 
•r outside the country. 

The Party next to Lule’s Party Is tfce 
Party of Benisa, who became the Presi¬ 
dent after Lule. His party is called United 
Front. Tribalism is much more strong in 
Uganda, than say Kenya. Lule is a Buga- 
ndan whereas Benisa is a Lange. But 
Nyrere wants neither: he wants his chum 
Obote. The elections shall, how ever, 
play an important role. Will the Muslims 
also play a real role in it. 

The Secretary-General pf the Sup¬ 
reme Council Dr- Kasozi and the Deputy 
Chief Qadiof Uganda, Shaikh Ali Kivumbi 
are interested in a free and fair elections. 
They want elections but a fair and just 
one. This is no hearsay : I have met a 
number of personalities during my recent 
visit to them in Nairobi. 

Yusuf Lule was borh in a Muslim 
family but for sake of education he acce¬ 
pted Christianity under various influences. 
His mother Is still alive and she is a 
Muslim : so are all his brothers- Unfor¬ 
tunately he took the Presidency at a very 
involved moment but after becoming 
President he personally called on some 
Muslim leaders and expressed, his great 
concern at’the fate of the Uganda Mus¬ 
lims at the hands of the invading forces. 
People misunderstood him because he 
happened to be the President in those 
early days but I am told by reliable sour¬ 
ces that his genuine sympathies are with 
the people of Uganda and he wants S 
truly independent Uganda and being a 
Bugandan he is popular with the people 
of Buganda. And he has the courage to 
face Nyerere. He also has the support of 
President Moi of Kenya and President 
Numeri of Sudan but neither of these 
twg. neighbouring Presidents want to 
interfere with the internal matters of 
Uganda. 

(To be continued) 
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Contributions of Islam to Medicine 

* 

t —Dr. Ezzat Abouleish 


(Continued from the last issue) 

Proper records of patients : 

For the first time in history, these 
hospitals kept records of patients and 
their medical care. 

Pharmacy : During the Islamic era, 
the science and the profession of phar¬ 
macy. had developed to an outstanding 
degree. The Arabic meteria medica 
became rich and new drugs and compo¬ 
unds were introduced because the Mus¬ 
lims had contact with almost all the 
known world at that time, either through 
control or trade. Their ships sailed to 
China and the Phillipinesf and their 
convoys made trade with black Africa, 
Europe and Asia. Chemistry became an 
advanced science, and there were means 
and need for a specialization called 
pharmacy. 

Thus, the main Arab hospitals were 
models for medieval hospitals built later 
in Europe. They were rather medical sch¬ 
ools to which those seeking advanced 
medical knowledge, from the East or 
West, attended. 

Standard of Islamic 
Hospitals 

In the Islamic Empire, the hospitals 
attained a golden era unsurpassed in 


previous history. The reasons behind 
such a high a standard include : 

Being part of a civilization as a 
whole : The people were prosperous: 
Thus, they were capable of taking care 
of their health and *of seeking the best 
available treatment. Also, Islam stresses 
the necessity of seeking treatment of 
every disease; the Prophet says "FoT 
every disease, God created a cure." The 
required sci ences for g'6od medical care 
were at a high standard, e; g. the Arabs 
were advanced in chemistry, mathema¬ 
tics, administration, pharmacy,[Medicine, 
etc. They gave the world the system of 
numbering which has replaced the cum¬ 
bersome Roman numberals. The world 
owes to them the knowledge of the 
following chemical reactions, namely, 
sublimation, precipitation, filtration, dis¬ 
tillation, etc. The great Arab chemist 
Jabir Ibn-Hayan discovered suplhuric 
and nitric acids. According to Webster 
Dictionary, the Words sugar, alcohol, 
alkali, syrup, coffee, cotton, all are Arabic 
words. Fielding H. Garrison, the author 
of the well-known work on the "History 
of Medicine" said ; ".. The Saracens 
themselves were the originators not only 
of algebra, chemistry, and geology, but 
of many of the so-called improvementsor 
refinements of civilization, such as street 
lamps, window-panes, firework, stringed 
instruments, cultivated fruits, perfumes. 
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spices, etc.“ 

High prestige of physicians: The 
physicians in this era earned a high 
prestige. Although anyone, irrespective 
of his social status, can stud^ medicine, 
yet the route was long and tedious. He 
had to finish Islamic studies, philosophy, 
astronomy, art, chemistry, etc. before 
being accepted as a medical student- 
Therefore, the physician was a cultured 
person who had wisdom and knowledge. 
In fact, the Arabic translation of a phy¬ 
sician is "Hakim" which means a sage. 
In the 9th and 10th century, the court- 
physician was in the protocol a head of 
the Chief-Justice. Many eminent phy¬ 
sicians as we will discuss later, showed 
enough talent, social knowledge, political 
capabilities, and wisdom to be appointed 
by the Caliphs as prime ministers 
(Vistors). Owing to the high prestige and 
connections of physicians, generous 
funds for hospital were easily obtained- 

Rulers Involvement in public servi¬ 
ces : The Caliphs of the Islamic empire 
built magnificent hospitals for one or 
more of the following reasons : 

a. Religion : Their religion stated 
that money spent on charity is a good 
investment for Judgement Day. 

b. Eternity : The Pharoahs of anci¬ 
ent Egypt sought eternity by building 
pyramids, the rulers of Islam sought the 
same thing by building mosques, hospi- 
tals, and schools carrying their names. 

: fc- Politics : To show their people 
that they cared, and were interested in 
them, the rulers built hospitals. 

Whatever, the motive of the ruler, 
the population benefited and good 
hospitals were erected. 

Adequate ftpancing for the hospitals: 
The rulers^ tlib.a side generous funds to 
* run these Ssipltals, Also the philanthro- 
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plsts gave generously, thus following 
their religious beliefs and imitating their 
rulers. In Islam, there is a special system 
called Al-Waqf. A person can donate 
part or all of his wealth to charity. The 
government takes care of such a donation 
and its revenues help to maintain and 
build mosques, hospitals, and schools. 
Another source of funds and an important 
pillar of Islam is alms-giving (2|% of 
property value). Collected alms goes to 
the state treasury which takes care of 
cahritable organisations. Very few hos¬ 
pitals in the Islamic era were private. 
Thus patients fees constituted an unim¬ 
portant source of funding- 

Specific Hospitals 

The capital of the Islamic empire 
kept changing from one dynasty to the 
other. In each capital, and important 
medical centre developed.‘Thus, by the 
end of the 13th century, there were many 
medical centres spread throughout the 
Arab world. Space does not allow I he 
description of all the hospitals built 
throughout these centuries. We, therefore 
choose some of the important ones_ 
which will be described according to 
the region where they were developed. 

In El-Sham 

El-Sham at that time included what 
- is known now as Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Palestine. Damascus, and Jerusalem 
were the important cities- 

In Damascus : The first known hos¬ 
pital in Islam was built in Damascus in 
706 A. D. by the Umayyad Caliph, Al- 
Walid (Hamarneh 1962) The most imp¬ 
ortant hospital built in Damascus in the 
middle ages was named Al-Nuri Hospital, 
after kind Nur Al-Din Zinki, in 1166. 

This hospital was built during the Cru- 
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Mde Wars to fulfil 6 need for a well- 
equipped and well staffed Hospital It 
turned out to Jaa not only a first class 
hospital, but also a first class medical 
school, The kind donated to the hospital 
a whole library, rich in medical books. 
It is important to understand why books, 
were, expensive and limited in number 
in the middle ages. This was because 
they were handwrittend as printing was 
not used until the middle of the fifteenth 
century- The hospital adopted medical 
records, probably the first in history. 
From its medical school, many eminent 
physicians graduated, an example is ibn, 
al-Nafis, the scholar who discovered the 
pulmonary circulation as will be discu- 
ssed. The hospital served the people for 
seven centuries and parts of it still exist. 

In Jerusalem : In 1055 A. D., the 
Crusaders built Saint John Hospital By 
the end of the eleventh centuiy, it grew 
to such an extent to include a hospital, a 
place, for knights, and a convent for the 
nursing sisters. The medical activities 
of the Hospital were tremendous because 
of the large number of daily admissions 
of patients, pilgrims, and wounded sol¬ 
diers. After the liberation of Jerusalem 
by Salahuddin in 1187 A. D., the hospital 
name was changed into Al-Salahani 
Hospital. He expanded the Hospital 
which continued to serve the people 
until its destruction by an earthquake in 
1458 A. D. 

In Iraq and Persia 

in 750 A. D., Baghdad was built to 
be the Capital of the Abbasid Dynasty by 
the Caliph Abu-Jafar al-Mahsur. In 
766 A. D., he assigned the dean of the 
medical school of Jindi Shapur, Jurjis 
Ibn-Bahtishu, to be the Court-physician 
and to establish hospitals proportionate 
to the glory and prosperity of Baghdad, 
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'When Harun aM&ssHM followed ;** 
(7B6-B09 A. D.y, he ordWedt the grand¬ 
son of Ibn Bshtishu and his Court-^iHy- \ 
sician, Jibril, to build a special hosptal, 
named Baghdad Hospital "This hospital 
developed into an important mediqal 
centre. One of its Chhfs was Al-flaald, 
the eminent Internist. 

- "M 

In 918 A. D., the Caliph Al-Mug- , 
tadr built two hospitals in Baghdad, onb ‘ 
was on the east side of the city which 
he named Al-Sayyidah Hospital, after 
his mother. The other was on the west 
side which he named, Al-Mugtadiri 
Hospital, after himself. 

Another important .hospital was 
named Al-Abudi Hospital. It was buit* 
in 981 A. D. after King Adud al-Dawlah. 

It was the most magnificient hospital 
built in Baghdad before modem time. 

The Caliph wanted to out do his predec¬ 
essors. It was furnished with the best 
equipment and supplies known at the 
time. It had interns, residents and 24 
consultants attending its professional 
activities. Haly Abbas, who wrote the 
famous book "Liber Regisus CAI-Malaki)”, 
was one of the staff. It was destroyed 
in 1258 when the Mongols, led by Hol- 
agu, the grandson of Genghis Khan 
invaded Baghdad. 

In Egypt 

In 872 A. D , Ahmed Ibn Tulun builf 
a hospital called Al-Fustat Hospital In 
the City Al-Fu9tat which is now in old 
cairo. It served the growing Cairo, popu¬ 
lation for six centuries. It was divided 
into separate wards. On admission, the 
patients were given special apparel while 
their clothes, money, and valuables were 
stored until the time of their discharge. 

in 1284 A. D., King AI-MehsUr 
Qajawun built an important hospital, , 
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named Al-Mansurl Hospital. The story 
behind its construction is interesting. 
King Al-Mansur Qalawun was an officer 
in the Arabian army fighting the Crusa¬ 
ders. While in the Holy Land, [he fell 6 : ck 
and was admitted |to AI-Nuri Hospital. 
On recovery, he vowed that if he ever 
became the ruler of Egypt, he would 
build a great hospital in Cairo even more 
magnificent than AI-Nuri Hospital for 
the sick, poor, and rich alike. At the de¬ 
dication ceremony, he asked for a cup 
of wine from the pharmacy. After drinking 
It, he declared that betaking that portion 
as a medication, he was signifying that 
the hospital was serving all people, from 
the king to the smallest of his subjects 


(Hamarneh 1962). 

it was the best hospital built then 
as reported by the contemporary histo 
rians such as ibn-batuta and El-Kaikash- 
andi. It had different sections for diffe¬ 
rent diseases. Music therapy was used 
as a line of treatment for phychiatric 
patients. It served 4,000 patients daily. 
The patient's stay in the hospital was 
fr§o, morover, on his discharge, the 
patient was given food and money for 
compensation for being out of work 
during his hospital stay. Al-Mansuri 
Hospital has served Cairo for seven cen¬ 
turies since it was built.Ht is now used 
for ophthalmology and called Mustashfa 
Qalawun. Its ancient door is preserved 
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in the Islamic Museum of Cairo. 

In North Africa 

Tunisia : In 830 A. D-. Prince Ziya- 
dat Allah I, built Al-Qayrawan Hospital 
in a district of the Qayrawan city called 
AI«Dimnah. Subsequently all hospitals 
in Tunisia were called Dimnah instead of 
Bimaristan as they were called in the 
East, which is a persian word meaning 
a hospital. The Qayrawan Hospital was 
characterized by spacious separate wards, 
waiting rooms for visitors and patients, 
and female nurses from Sudan, an event 
representing the first use of nursing in 
Arabic history. The hospital also included 
a chapel for prayers. 

Morocco : In 1190 A. D , the kind 
Al-Mansur Ya'qub Ibn Yusuf, built a 
hospital in the capital city, Marakesh, 
naming it the Marakesh Hospital. It was 
a huge hospital beautifully landscaped 
with fruit trees and flowers Water was 
brought by aqueducts to all sections. 
Patients were provided with special app¬ 
arel : One for winter and another for 
summer. The pharmacy was taken care 
of by specialists called the Sayadlah. 
There was an expensive private section 
where a patient was charged what is 
equivalent to $ 150/day. One thousand 
years ago, this fee was quite expensive. 

AI-Andalus (Spain) 

In 1366 A. D., Prince Muhammed 
Ibn-Yusuf ibn Nasr, built the Granada 
hospital in the city of granada which had 
expanded to half a million population. 
The hospital represented the beauty of 
the Arabic architecture in Spain and 
served the people until the fall of Gra¬ 
nada in 1492 A. D 1 

Method of Therapy 

The patient; were treated through a 
scheme starting with physiotherapy and 


diet; if this failed, drugs ware used, end 
at last, surgery would be resorted * 10 . 
The physiotherapy included exercises 
and water baths. The Araba had ati ela¬ 
borate system of dieting and were aware 


of food deficiencies. Proper nutrition was 
an important item of treatment. 


Drugs were divided into two groups : 
simple and compound drugs. They were 
aware of the interaction between drugs; 
thus, they used simple drugs first,. If 
these failed compound drugs Were used 
which are made from two or more com¬ 
pounds. if these conservative measures 
failed, surgery was undertaken- 


Medical Ethics in Islam 


The medical profession was a well 
respected specialty and its leaders kept 
it this way by laying down proper ethics 
Al-Tabari, the chief physician in 
970 A- D., described the Islamic code of 
ethics as follows. (Hamarneh 1971, 
Levy 1967): 

Personal characters of 
the Physician : 

The physician ought to be modest, 
virtuous, merciful, and unaddicted to 
liquor, fae should waar clean clothes, be 
dignified, and have wellgroomed hair 
and beard- He should not join the ungo¬ 
dly, nor sit at their table . He should 
select his company from among the per¬ 
sons of good reputation. He should be 
careful of what he says and should not 
hesitate to ask forgiveness if he has 
made an error. He should be forgiving 
and never seek revenge. He should be 
friendly and peacemaker. He should not 
make jokes or laugh at the improper time 
or place. 
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His obligation towards 
Patients: 

He should avoid predicting whether 
a patient will live or die, only God (Allah) 
knows : He ought not lose his temper 
when hts patient keeps asking questions, 
but should answer gently and compass¬ 
ionately. He should treat alike the rich 
and the poor, the master and the servant, 
the powerful and the Powerless, the 
elite and the illiterate. God will reward 
him if he helps the needy. The physician 
should not be late for his round or his 
house calls. He should be punctual and 

reliable. He should not wrangle about 
his fees. If the patient is v6ry ill or in an 
emergency, he should be thankful, no 
matter how much he is paid. He should 
not give drugs to a pregnant woman for 
an abortion unless necessary for the 


mothers health. If the physlcianpfdscrl- 
bes a drug orally, he should make sure 
that the patient understands the name 
correctly, in case he may ask for the 
wrong drug and get worse Instead of 
better. He should be decent towards 
women and] should not divulge the sec¬ 
rets of his patients. 

His obligation towards 
the Community 

The Physician should speak no evil 
of reputable men of the community or be 
critical of any one's religious belief. 

His obligations towards his 
Colleagues 

The physician should speak well of 
his acqaimtaces and colleagues. He 
should not honour himself by shaming 
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others, If another physician has been 
called to treat his patient, the family 
doctor should not criticize his coileggue 
oven if the diagnosis and the recommen— 
dations of the later differ from his own. 
However, he has the obligation to explain 
what each point.of view may lead to since 
his duty is to counsel the patient as best 
as he can- He must warn him that comb¬ 
ining different types of therapy may be 
dangeruous because the actions ,of diff¬ 
erent drugs may be incompatible and 
injurious. 

His obligations towards 
his assistants : 

If his subordinate does wrong, the 
physician should not rebuke him in front 
of others, but privately and cordially 

Islamic Physicians 

Medicine in Islam passed 
through three stages : 

, 1. The first stage is the stage of 
translation of foreign sources into Arabic. 
It extended mainly during the seven and 
eighth centuries. 

II. The second stage is the stage 
of excellence and genuine contribution 
in which the Islamic physicians were the 
leaders and the source of new chapters 
to medicine. This stage extended during 
the ninth through the thirteenth 
centuries. 

III. The third stage is the stage of 
decline where medicine, as well as other 
branches of ’ science, became stagnant 
and deteriorated. This .stage started 
mainly after the thirteenth century. 

During the first stage, Syrian and 
Persian scholars did a marvellous job by 
translating honestly the ancient litera¬ 
ture from Greek and Syriac into Arabic 
They translated different branches of Sci- 
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ence including philosophy, asrtoiegy, and 
medicine. The work* of Hippocrates, Ari¬ 
stotle anc} Galen were amongthose tran¬ 
slated. From Arabic the classic Greek 
literature was translated into latin, thert 
into Greek because most of the original 
scripts were lost and the only source was 
the Arabic translation. If the Arabs did 
only one thing, namely preserving the 
ancient literature and handing it honestly 
to EuropeJ that would have been a suffi¬ 
cient contribution in itself. The Muslim 
rulers encouraged translation, e g. Caliph 
al-Mamun Ai-Abbassi paid the translator 
the weight of his translation in gold am¬ 
ong the eminent physicians who took 
part in the first stage were jurjis Ibn- 
Bakhtishu, his grandson Jibri/, Hyhanna 
Ibn-Masawaya, and Hunain Ibn-lshak,. 
most of them were Christians, yet they 
were respected and well treated by the 
Muslim rulers. 

It is said,rightly or wrongly that 
that the history of a nation is the sum 
total of the history of a few of 
its individuals. This is particularly 
true in the history of medicine during the 
Arab period. In every stage of its deve¬ 
lopment we find men of outstanding re¬ 
pute, the sum total of whose efforts has 
constituted this magnificent chapter. It 
is impossible to givb an account of all 
the important physicians of Islam. We 
thus are going to discuss some of those 
who were known to Medieval Europe and 
whose books affected its thinking and 
practice for centuries. I choose an inter¬ 
nist, Al-Razi; a surgeon, al-Zahrawt 
(Abulcasis); the physician-philosopher 
of Islam, Ibn-Sina (Avicenna); the philo¬ 
sopher physician of Islam, Ibn-Rushd 
(Averroes); a pioneer in physiology, Ibn- 
Al-Nafis; and a Jewish Arab, ibn-Mai* 
mon (Maimonides)' 

(To be cot'd.) 
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Islamic Heritage and the west 

/ Dr. Ehtesham Bin Hasan A M U- > Aligarh 

(Secretary AIMES North Zone,) 


It is an admitted fact that the west in 
its intellectual growth and scientific de¬ 
velopments in the middle ages owed a 
great deal to the Muslim social Scientists 
and scientests in regard to various fields 
of knowledge. This iridebtness is either 
completely ignored or matapherically un¬ 
derestimated by the modern European 
writers. But the unbiased Orientalists ad¬ 
mired gracefully, the contribution of great 
learned Muslim scholars especially of Al- 
Andalus and Sicily, some distinguished 
scholars like Prof. Carl Brockelmann, in 
his worthy book, 'History of the Islamic 
People",Prof. Philip K Hitti in his remark¬ 
able work, 'The History of the Arabs', 
Prof. H- A. R- Gibb, in his valuable book, 
'Whither Islam', Prof. W. Barthold, in his 
noble book, "Mnssulman Culture", Prof. 
G. Von, Grunebaum s book, "Medieval 
Islam", Prof. E. G. Browne's "Arabian 
Medicine", R. Dozy's "Spanish Islam” 
R. A. Nicholson's "Literary History of the 
Arabs'”; and remarkable collections on 
Islamic Cultural achievements by the 
famous scholars like N. A. Paris, Sir 
Thonias Arnold, A. Von Kremer; I. Gold- 
zihar; C. A- Nallino, Prof. A. J. Arbery; 
Joseph Schacht; C. W. Smith and so on. 

Frequently, it is asserted that the 
Muslima;:have Carefully preserved and 
faithfully transmitted the scientific heri- 
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tage of the ancient world especially of 
Greece to the West which brought about 
the Renaissance of the fifteenth century 
in Europe. 

Moreovor, the Arab influence was 
no less felt in the philosophical works in 
Europe. Arabic works on Philosophy 
were translated into the European langu¬ 
ages and the commentaries were written 
on the works of Avempace, Averroes, 
!bn al-Arabi, and Ibn-Tufail. Arabic 
philosophical ideas are reflected in the 
works, especially in the DIVINE COMEDY 
of the Italian poet and philosopher 
DANTE and in the works of other philo¬ 
sophers, especially of Avempace, lasted 
in Italy till the 16th century and led to 
the dispute between Achillini and Pom- 
ponazzi. 

Many Arabic terms relating to milita¬ 
ry science and maritime activites are still 
prevalent in the French, Italian and, 
English languages but they are much 
more numerous in Spanish. Almost the 
whole of the European vocabulary of the 
science of fortification which followed 
the technique of 'Arab Construction in 
Southern Europe' are of medieval Muslim 
erigin- 

The Arabs excercised their . deep 
influence on the economic life of the 
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Europeans. They are indebted to the 
Muslima for the introduction of rice, sug¬ 
arcane. cotton, and an infinite variety of 
fruits. The latter also introduced new 
method's oi irrigation and developed the 
agricultural resources of Spain and Sicily 
to the advantage of industry and comm¬ 
erce. This was one Of the lasting gifts of 
the Muslims to Europe, paper manufact¬ 
ure and textile industries commenced 
in European countries in imitation of 
those of the Muslims in Spain. For the 
art of tanning and bossing of leather the 
the Europeans are deeply indebted to 
Spanish Muslims. 

It is undeniable fact that the names 
of Muslim scientists are distorted and 
corrupted purposefully to such an extent 
that they may not be recognized or 
Identified at all a9 Muslims or even Arabs 
For example, Algorismus is used for 
al~Khwarizmi (d. ca. 850) Albumashar 
for Abu Ma'shar (d. 886); Albategnius 
for al-Battani (d. ca. 929); Anaritius for 
an-Nayrizi (d- ca. 922); Avicenna for 
Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Alhazan for Ibn al- 
Hayatham (d. ca. 1039); Arzachel for 
al-Zarqali (d. ca. 473/ 1080); Alpetrog- 
ius for al-Bitruji (d. ca. 1204) and others. 

When one speaks about borrowing 
in literary subjects it ^ome times becomes 
vague but in fundamental sciences such 
as mathematics and astronomy such bo¬ 
rrowing can be established beyond and 
reasonable doubt. I made effort to dis¬ 
cuss and streamline the influence the 
Muslim mathematicians and astronomers 
exerted on the West in the Middle Ages. 
Astrology, Mechanics, optics and theory 
of numbers will not be discussed in this 
article. 

If the underestimation or neglect of 
the influence of Islam on the western 
sciences is -deplored, one cannot also 
ignore how the "foreign sciences" deve- 
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loped among the Muslims, at the begi¬ 
nning of their intellectual progress 
through translations of many Greek. 
Indian ahd Pahlawi books into Arabic, 
But the transaction of foreign scientjfl: 
works will not be discussed here because 
it falls outside the scope of this article. 
However, it is considered necessary to 
give a very brief account of the contri¬ 
butions of Muslims to mathematics and 
astronomy. 

Mathematics and astronomy were 
both practical and useful subjects and 
they were studied and developed by the 
Muslims as medicine was developed by 
them. 

Al-Khwarizmi (d. ca. 850) wrote the 
al-Jami’ wa’t - Tafriq bi Hisab al-Hind 
in which he used the zero and the decimal, 
notation or numaration by posi'ion for. 
ihe first time. It was based on an Indian 
work on arithmatic which was supposed 
to have been brought to the court of 
Caliph al-Mansur (754-775 A. D.) in 
154/771. The original Arabic is lost but 
the Indian numerals called Arabic nume¬ 
rals were introduced.into Europe through 
the Latin translation of this work in the 
12th century which made advances In 
western sciences' possible. 

Ai-Khwarizmi also contributed to 
astronomy and trignometry but his most 
important contribution to algebra is con¬ 
tained in his Kitab al-Jabr wa’l MuqabiUa 
Even if the claim that he was the invento. 
of modern algebra is ignored, and it is 
asserted that the Greek Diophantus was 
its founder it has to be accepted that he 
was the first mathematician to distinguish 
clearly between algebra and. geometry 
end gave geometrical solutions of linear 

and quadratic equations. His basic con¬ 
tribution is that he syncretized Greek 
and Indian systems- 

Muslim algebraists made reasonable 
advances in the field of potynominal 



equations. Among other Muslim mathe- 
matfcians^who developed algebra men¬ 
tion may be made of Abu Kami! Shuja 
(tenth century) aqd the well-known 
'Umar Khayyam (d. 1123 A. D.) Abu 
Kamil completed al-Khwafazmi's work 
and contributed to the determination 
and construction of both roots of quad¬ 
ratic equations and multiplication and 
division of algebraic quantities 

Umar Khayyam's Algebra was more 
advanced then that of the Greeks. It was 
also 8 marked improvement over that of 
al-Khwarizml. Al-Khwarizmi dealt with 
quadratics but Omar solved the problem 
of cubic equations and solution of the 
equations of the 3rd and the 4th degrees. 
"He classified by class and kind the 
algebraic equations up to the third degree 
according to the number of terms and 
the distribution of co-efficients' which 
ha considered as always positive, and 
also of the roots, end he resolved the 
cubic equations which could not be 
reduced to quadratics by means of conic 
sections" 

Ibu al-Haytham solved an equation 
of the 4th degree and it remained exactly 
as we find it in Arab algebraists down 
to the 16th century. The works of the 
two great Greek geometers Euclid and 
Appplonius were early translated into 
Arabic. Thabit bin qurra (d, 901), a great 
translator and Arab geometer, was influ¬ 
enced by the seven of the eight books 
qf'.thS' Conic section by Appolonius, 
Without knowing the work of Archimedes 
on tbf subject Thabit bin Qurra (d, 901 
A. D.) worked cm the quadruture of the 
parabola end "determined the ares of 
lb# degmeht of the parabola by the 
mejthod of integral sums" which may be 
OKKuidered as the beginning of modern 
jdtegral calculus. 

Two of the three sons of Musabin 
Shakir, ^"Muhammad and Hasan, were 
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specially interested in geometry, feboks ! 
on the measurement of sphere,, the tti- 
aection of the angle, and the determina¬ 
tion of two mean proportionals between 
two given quantities are ascribed to 
them. They discovered inematicai meth*- 
ods of trisecting angles and of drawing 
ellipses." 

The theory of ratios and proportions 
was studied by al-Matjani (fc. 860) 
Thabit bin Qurra (fc. 860), al-Nairizi 
(fc. 900) and Ibn al-Haytham (d. ca. 
1039)- (E. S. Kannedy, Op. tit. P. 334). 

Banu Musa's book explained a met¬ 
hod for extracting cubmic roots with 
whatever approximation may be required. 
The decimal fractions were first discu¬ 
ssed by al-Uqlidisi (fl. ca. 950). The 
series of problems the Muslims faced 
about the famous Fifth postulate of- 
Euclid from the ninth century onwards 
have no western parallel until after the 
Renaissence. 

Abu'l-wafa' (d. ca 998) was also 
a geometer of great ingenuity. He was 
not only interested in the quadrature of 
the parabola and the volume of the para¬ 
boloid but also contributed to the deve¬ 
lopment of trignometry. "He was proba¬ 
bly the first to whom the generality of the 
sine theorem relative to spherical trian¬ 
gles. He gave a new method of constr¬ 
ucting sine tables, the value of sine 30" 
being correct to the eight decimal place'. 

The Muslims made great progress 
in trignometry in which they were influ¬ 
enced by the Indian Who first developed 
the idea of Sine and Cosine and the use of 
their trignometrica! functions- Abu'I 
Wafa's original contribution to trigno¬ 
metry is that he discovered the formula 
for the addition of the angles. In the 
vyq(ings of Abu’l-Wafa’ the secant ratio 
is also found which he calls the diame¬ 
ter of the sha'dow. its introduction is 
usually credited to Copernicus. 
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EID-UL-Fitr Celebration in 
Trinidad 

The Muslims of Syne Village, Penal, 
Trinidad (West-Indies) are planning to 
celebrate 'Eld-ul-Fitr' on a grand style 
bringing Muslims and non-Muslims to¬ 
gether to appreciate the great teachings 

and message of Islam- Among other 
things they plan get-together reception, 
and Islamic exhibition. The Motamar 
wishes our brothers there all Success and 
happy Eid.' 

The Islamic Missionaries Guild 

The Islamic Missionaries Guild of the 
Caribbean and South America will be 
holding their 14th Annual Convention in 
Trinidad from the 30th August to 3rd 
September 1980. The convention wilj 
feature lectures, workshops, penal discu¬ 
ssions and forums exhibition among 
other things to mark the 1400th year of 
the Hijra. The theme of the convention 
will be ''Islam in the new world order". 
The Motamar Al-Afam Al-lslami sends 
its season's greetings and heartiest felici¬ 
tation to the Islamic Missionaries Guild 
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and wish them all round success end 
happy Eid Mubarak to all Muslims of the 
Caribbean and South America. 

Afghan Students Appeal to World 

The organisstion of Afghan students 
studying in foreign countries has appeal¬ 
ed to the western countries'politicians on 
the occasion of opening of Moscow Oly- 
pics rhat they should not forget the conti- 
nuos occupation of Afghanistan by Soviet 
troops, Voice of Germany reported. 

Film on Propagation of Islam in Java 

An Indonesian Company has started 
production of a film titled "Wall Sanga'' 
(nine local rulers who played a Key role 
in the propagation of Islam in Jaya). In¬ 
donesian Vice-President Adam Malik> 
Government Officials, prospective actors 
and actresses in the fllim attended a fun¬ 
ction on July 17 night to start of the 
production- 

Hijra Body set up in Delhi 

An Advisory Committee has been 
constituted at the National level in Indie 
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\o finalise the programme of the celeb¬ 
ration of the beginning of the 15th Cen¬ 
tury Hijra, All India Radio reported. 

The radio said, that the Advisory 
Committee is headed by the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Hidayatullah. 

OPEC States Earn $ 199,000m 

The members of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries earned 
189,000 million dollars last year, accord, 
ing to preliminary figures published by 
the German Institute for Sea Transport 
in Bremen. 

The Institute said this amounted an 
increase of 72 percent as compared 
to 1978. 

The highest increase was achieved 
by Ecuador whose oil income increased 
by 35D percent. 

Hijra Prize Instituted 

A Hijra Prize on the lines of Nobel 
Prize has been instituted under the 
Pakistan President's directive. 

The award would be conferred by 
the University Grants Commission to 
those citizens of Pakistan who have best 
served the country through their contri¬ 
butions in the. fields of cause of tslam> 
the ideology of Pakistan, science, culture 
and service to mankind at large. 

The value of the prize shall be 
0.5 million rupees and it shall be avyar- 
ded every year in Muharram. 

Carrington on Jerusalem Issue 

British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Carrington's Comment that it would be 
a great mistake for Israeli Prime Minister 
Meriichem Begin to move hie office to 



East Jerusalem was based on positions 
shared by a number of western govern¬ 
ments, British officials said on July 15- 

Islamic Bank okays $. 72m loans 
to member states 

Islamic Development Bank (IDB) has 
earmarked 72 million dollars to finance 
a number of projects in member states. 
President of the Bank Dr. Ahmed 
Mohummed Ali, said on July 11 at the 
end of the 44th Session of the Council 
of Executive Directors. 

The projects include four foreign 
trade operations; Three million dollars to 
Maldives to purchase refined oil products, 
15 million dollars to Sengal for the pur¬ 
chase of crude oil, similar amount for 
South Yemen for the same purpose of 
crude oil, similar amount for South Yemen 
for the same purpose and five million 
dollars to North Yemen to import palm 
oil from Malaysia. 

The Bank will participate with five 
million dollars in Damazin Animal and 
Agricultural Project in the Sudan and 
with 4.2 million dollars in the mineral 
research and studies company in Upper 
Volta, 

Jordan will get a loan of nine million 
225 thousand dollars for Aqba Industrial 
Projects; Bangaladesh, ten million dollars 
for an electricity project and North 
Yemen, six million 250 thousand dollars 
for a water and sewerage project in 
Hudaibah. 

Dr. Ahmed said the bank has so far 
provided one billion, 139 million 549 
thousand dollars to finance foreign trade, 
relief and industrial projects in Islamic 
countries. 
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Ascend to the Height 


Man can ascend to the Presence of God, 

But by gradual Ways and in process of Time. 

But what is Time ? A Day is as fifty 
Thousand years, on two different planes. 

What seems near is far, and what seems far is near, 
So will be judgement, when things as we know them 
Will be transformed completely in a world 
All new- Evil will come to its own 
Whatever its masks in this transitory world. 

And good will surely reach its goal- 
The good life is patient, in prayer 
And well-doing. Faith and the earnest search 
For the Good Pleasure of God, purity end probity 
These are the paths to the Height and the Gardena 
Of Bliss. No evil can enter there: 

For the evil are other ways, leading 
By steep descent to dark ignomity 


Yusuf All 
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H,Tht fefdthe foundation of 

' analytic*} geometry. the study of plane 
and apher leal trignometry (Triangl»)which 
did not exist among tha Greeks. Spheti- 
ca) trigonometry was developed by Jabir 
bln Aflah of Sevilla {between 1140 and 
1160 A D.). A(-Battani (d. ca. 929) 
popularized the first notions of trigono¬ 
metrical ratios as they are used today. 

Habadh bin Hasib (d. ca. 874 A. D.) 
discovered the co-tangent"and the tan¬ 
gent in {trigonometry. Secant and cose¬ 
cant were also known to him which 
might have influenced Copernicus. 

The computational mathematics the 
Muslims used decimal fractions in a res¬ 
tricted manner. "In particular the Damas¬ 
cene arithmatician al-Uqlidist (fi. 950) 
applied them rather freely together with 
a mark, a'decimal point' to separate the 
fractional from the integer places." Kush- 
ayar bin Labban was specially interested 
in trigonometry; he made a deeper study 
of the tangent function and compiled new 
astronomical tables which were translated 
into persian. 

Intimately connected with mathema¬ 
tics was scientific astronomy in which the 
Muslims were interested for practical 
purposes required to determine the dire¬ 
ction by the travellers crossing the des¬ 
ert; to know the exact hours of 
prayer, the azimuth of Mecca and 
the first appearance of the moon of 
of Remadhan. They were first influenced 
by Brakmasphut asiddhants by Brahmagupta 
(d. after 686) the Indian and the Alnutgtst 
by ptolemy (f|. 150 AD) the Alezan- 
drlan Greek. A detailed account of Mus¬ 
lim cuntribution to scientific astronomy 
cannot be given here nor can the names 
of all Muslim/Arab astronomers be listed 
but mention may be made of Ya'qub bin 
TarJq, Ibrahim al-Fazari, a I-Khwarizmi, 
the Well-known astronomers of the Court 
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ofCaliphsl-Mamun Abu ■ *. 

kfal, Habaeh af-Haaib; 
three sons of Musabtn 5hakif Muhammad, •' 
Ahmad and Hasan al-Batumi; al-Bardht, 

, Ibn ai^/Cbami and others. , ' o V\ i '_ , 

Among the astronomers 'erf - *dt ; ■ 

least four are most important ibn aa^a? 
mh, al-Majrrti, al-Zaraqali and al-BAruji. 
They contributed to the pienet&ry theory 
(theoretical astronomy) and advanced far 
beyond the point reached by the Greeks 
and opened the era of modern science. 

The Muslims constructed astronomical 
tables* called Zv in which they surpassed 
the nations of antiguity in. accuracy which 
later, influenced the astohomers of the 
West. Astronomical observation had been 
an important pre-occupation of the Mus¬ 
lim astronomers since the time of Caliph 
al-Mansur. Another important contribution * 
of the Muslims was the construction and 
improvement of the Astrolabe which they 
borrowed from the Greeks. Their marked 
improvement of this instrument caa be 
testified by the hundreds of different 
kinds of 'Ustrolabes' found in the muse- , 
urns all over the world. *AI-ZarqaH had 
devised an improved type of 'Ustrolabe* 
called the Safiha which presented on the 
same surface the two streographic proje¬ 
ctions of the circles of the equator and of 
the ecliptic (Vernet, 475) which influen¬ 
ced tne West- 

M any treatises ware written on , the 
art or making astrolabe-one of the earliest 
such works was written before 8.30 A D. 
by 'Ali bin 'Isa al-Asturlabi who lived 
mainly at Baghdad and Damascus. Al-Za- 
rqali also wrote a treatise on the Safiha * 
which was later translated into Latin. The 
Kitdb alr’Amal bi‘l~ Austurlab by -‘AWlrf 
Rahman bin 'Umar as-Sufi (d. 3.76/SMM5) 
was published at Hyderabad in 1962. 
(PP. 350). 
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The work of 'Abdur Wahmtn aa-sufi 
on the fixed stars entitled aUKawakib ath- 
Thabitah is an important contribution to 
observational astronomy. It is an illustra¬ 
ted catalogue of stars based on his own 
observations. Abu Ja'far al-Khazin (d. ca. 
371) of Khurasan ascertained the obliqu¬ 
ity of the exiiptic and solved a problem 
in Archimedes which leads to a cubic 
equation. [Hitti, 378]. Thabit bin Qurra, 
although considered as the greatest Arab 
Geometer made astronomical observati¬ 
ons at Baghdad for determining the alti¬ 
tude of the sun and the ‘length of the 
solar year. 

Al-Battani wrote an important treati- 
ze and constructed astronomical table on 
the basis of his personal observations 
made between 264-306 A. H. (677-918) 
He made many amendations to Ptolemy 
and not only corrected but advanced on 
the work of al-Khwarizmi. He rectified 
the calculations for the orbits of the moon 
and certain planets proving the possibility 
of annular eclipses of the sun and deter¬ 
mined with greater accuracy the obliqu¬ 
ity of the ecliptic, the length of the tro¬ 
pical year and of the seasons and the 
true and mean orbit of the sun- 

Ibn Yunus (d. 1009 A. D.Jwas perhaps 
the greatest Muslim astronomer. The 
well-known Hakimite Tables were based 
on his observations of the eclipses and 
conjunctions, old and new improved 
values of astronomical contents. His 
contribution to trigonometry was also 
considerable' He solved many problems 
of spherical astronomy by means of or¬ 
thogonal projections. (Sarton, I, 716-17) 

Al-Biruni [d. 442/10S0] oneef the gre¬ 
atest scientists of all times wrote a mast¬ 
erpiece of scientific astronomy entitled 
d'Qonun al-Masudi which was published in 
India in three volumes. His Kitab at-Tqftdm 
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li-Awa’il Sina at-Tanjim contains a short 
catechism of geometry, arithmetic, astro¬ 
nomy and aetrotogy. HS discusses the 
theory of the earth's rotation on its axis 
and makes accurate determinations of 
latitudes and longitudes- 

Although the study of astronoiby 
started late after the middle of the tenth 
century in Spain, yet its contribution 
was by no means maagre or unimportant. 
Al-Majriti corrected the astronomical 
tables of al-Khwarizmi and replaced the 
meridian of arin to that of Cordova. The 
Toledan tables was constructed by a 
number of astronomers on the basis of 
their studies and observations- Chief 
among them was al-Zarqali. Ptolemy's 
exaggerated calculation of the length of 
the Mediterranean sea as 62° was corr¬ 
ected by him to 42°. 'The fact that 
al-Zarqali in order to explain the move¬ 
ment of Mercury, thought of an ovaloid 
orbit shows a notable parallel with the 
evolution of Kapler's thought in the case 
of Mars." (Juan Vernet p- 480). He was 
the first to prove the motion of the solar 
apogee with reference to the stars. 
Another Spanish Muslim astronomer 
Jabir bin Aflah (fl- ca. 1150) sharply 
criticized Ptolemy in his book Kitab 
al-Hay’ah and rightly assets that the lower 
planets Mercury and Venus have no visi¬ 
ble parallaxes and that they are beyond 
the sun- 

Al-Bitruji (d. ca. 1204 A. D.) how¬ 
ever, following Aristotle and Eudoxus 
believed in the incorrect system of 
homocentric spheres and thus led the 
anti-Ptolmaic movement in Spain. His 
book deals mainly with the configuration 
of the heavenly bodies. By the end of 
the 12th century translations ha J been 
made from Arabic into Latin ofaUrgs 
number - f Aristotles works on astronomy, 
physics and meteorology. 
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Of the earliest Muslim scientists, 
Al-Kindi stands out because he was a 
great philosopher as well. He is graded 
with Al-Farabi, Al- Ghazzali and Ibne- 
Sina, and to his own people was known 
as- 'Faylusaf Al-Arab' (the philosopher 
of the Arabs). On the other hand, a dis¬ 
tinguishing feature that could raise him 
in the esteem of the scientists of today 
is that he was ahead of his time. 

Because of his unusual scientific 
foresight, Al-Kindi could see the impra- 
ctibility of alchemy—turning base metals 
into gold, that most men of science of 
that age indulged in. 

Even a great thinker like Razi def¬ 
ended alchemy, half a century after 
Al-Kindi. 

As a student of science knows well 
now, transmutation of metals like lead 
into gold is not impossible theoretically’ 
but such a cumbersome and expensive 
proposition is taken to be beyond the 
realm of practical proposition even with 
modern tools. Such a synthetic gold may 
cost thousands of times more than the 
gold mines from the crust of the earth. 
It was simply not possible te organise 
transmutation of other heavy metals into 
gold in those times. 

"Gold and silver could only be attai¬ 
ned from mines, where nature has brd^l- 
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ght them Into being, end not made by 
human .skill", said At-Kindi, the prag¬ 
matic philosopher-scientist. 

Abu f Yusuf Yakub Ibn Ishaq Ibn Al~ 
Sabbah Al-Kindi (from the tribe of Kinds, 
or Yemenite origin, and known in the 
West as Alkindus) was what SartOn calls 
an 'Encyclopaedic scientist". It looks 
incredulous but the works he has left 
deal in such diverse fields as physios 
and geography, mathematics and zoology, 
music and minerotogy, astrology and 
pharmacy. 

No wonder, Cardan, the philosopher 
of Renaissance rated him as "One of the 
twelve subtlest minds" of all ages. His 
thoughts and theories were long felt in 
the Muslim world and thereafter in the 
West. It is estimated that he had left as 
many as 270 different works in various 
disciplines of science (and philosophy), 
but only a few are extant little through 
Arabic and more through Latin trans¬ 
lations. 

Perhaps most of his Arabic texts go* 

destroyed when Baghdad was sacked by 

Halagu Khan, as have many other book 

treasures been lost. 

« 

Born in the early 9th century in 
Basra (or in Kufa ? where his father was 
the governor), Kindi was educted in 
Baghdad and then got attached to the 
Abbasid court Under the celebrated 
Mamum Al-Rashid whose reign reflects 
an unusual blaze of scientific learning, 
he worked as the editor of Greek philo¬ 
sophical works and organised their 
translations into Arabic- It was in that 
position that he turned Into a philosopher 
of eminence. He tried to reconcile Aris¬ 
totelian thoughts with Platonic ideas* 
It were In fact in the neo-Platonic Spirit 
(3rd century mixture of Plstonic ideas 
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with Oriental mysticism) that ha wanted 
to vfewArietotle. . 

But posterity has remembered him 
mote ee a scientist than as a philosopher. 
What a many-facet splendour he was, can 
he judged from the fact that he even 
found time andenergy to work on posolo- 
gy (study of quantities in which a drug 
should be mixed and administered). He 
made ‘'an extra-ordinary effort to estab¬ 
lish poeology on a mathematical basis" 
says Sarton. The research was directed to 
explaining the effects of “medicines from 
geometrical proportions of the mixture of 
physical quantities, warm, gold, dry and 
moist." 

In the field of optics. Al—Kindi is per¬ 
haps the greatest Muslim physicist of 
those times after Al-Haitham, though his 
concepts were at times fallacious. His 
treatise "De aspectibus" on geometrical 
and physiological optics based, to some 
extent, on Euclid and Ptolemy influenced 
Europe as well as the East for many cen¬ 
turies and was used as a text-book in the 
Europeon universities- 

The explanation covered the passage 
of light, the process of vission optical 
illusions, and reflection, some though 
erroneous. 

For instance, he thought the velocity 
of light was infinite (it is a big figure but 
finite, as we now know), or that vision 
takes place because of rays sent out by 
the eye, expanding ih the from of cone. 
Al-Haitham later on correted some of 
these concepts. 

Kitidl, however, was almost right in 
Hit explanation of the blue colour of the 


sky that he viewed as the consequence 
of the ''darkness of the sky with the fight 
of the atoms of dust, vapour, etc. 4ilumin- 
ated by the light of the sun." 

His contributions in the field of mat¬ 
hematics appear of great significance. For 
instance, he wrote four books on the use 
of Hindu numerals alone. 

Prof- Alt Abdullah Al-Daffa of Saudi 
Arabia in his book, "Muslim's contributi¬ 
on to mathematics" says "among the 
Muslim mathematicians who contributed 
the most to arithmetic was Al-Kindi . .Al- 
Kindi was the most learned of his age, 
unique among his contemporaries in 
knowledge of the totality of ancient sci¬ 
ences. . Al-Kindi wrote eleven texts on 
the subject (arithmetic).. also worked in 
the area of geometry " 

Daffa is of the view that his "most 
important contribution to scientific know 
ledge was his work on optics, dealing 
with the reflection of light, and his treat¬ 
ise on the cancentric structure of the uni¬ 
verse. Using a geometrical model,AI-Kindi 
gave a 'proof of.' 

1. "The body of the universe is 
neeessarily sphercial". 

2. "The earth will necessarily sph¬ 
erical and (located) at the centre of the 
universe." 

3. "It is not possible that the surfa¬ 
ce of the water be nonspherical." 

"Al-Kindi wrote many works spheri¬ 
cal geometry and its application to the 
universe," 
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Muhammad-Allah's Last Apostle 

“The good sense of Muhammad despised the pomp of 
royalty, the apostle of God submitted to the menial office 
of the family, he kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked 
the camels and mended w*th his own hands his shoes and 
his woollen garments. He observed without effort or vanity 
the abstinence diet of an Arab and a soldier, on solemn 
occasions he feasted his companions with rustic and hos¬ 
pitable plenty; but in his domestic life manv weeks will 
eianse without a fire being kindled on the hearth of the 
Prophet. 

The boundless licence of polvgamy was reduced to 
four, their rights both of bed and of dowry were equitably 
determined, the freedom of divorce was discouraged, 
adultery was condemned as deserviner a capital punishment, 
fornication in either six was punished with a hundred 
stripes. Such were the calm and rational precepts of the 
legislator. 

The phenomenal success of Islam is due to uniqueness 
ofits spiritual and social and political programme. The 
expansion of islam is one of the most memorable revolu¬ 
tions which has impressed a new and lasting character in 
the nations of the world. 

Muhammed was the most faithful protector of those he 
protected, the sweetest and most agreeable in conversation 
Those who saw him were suddenly filled with reverence; 
those who came near him loved him; those who described 
him would say ‘I have never seen his like either before or 
or afte-*’ 

The creed of Muhammed is free from the suspicious 
of ambiguity and the Qur’an is a glorious testimony of the 
Unity of God. A Prophet or Apostle, inspired by Deity, 
can alone exerciselawful domination over the faith of 
mankind.” 

Ed Ward Gibbon )h the Decline and Faff of Roman Empire 
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BOMBAY 


COMMUNAL 
RIOTS IN INDIA 

The oft-repeated communal riots 
have tarnished the image of India as a 
secular democratic country. It is a 
blemish on Indian polity. No Government 
worth its name can or should tolerate the 
happenings of the communal riots in 
any part of the country. Besides tarnish¬ 
ing the fair and good name of the Gov¬ 
ernment and the country in the national 
as well as international shares, the 
communal riots cause very great damages 
and loss to the country. Many innocent 
people are killed, leaving their wives, 
children and family for their wilderness- 
Casualties are suffered by the Government 
also. Innumerable properties of both the 
people and the Government are destroyed 
or burned. 

It is high time that proper and imme¬ 
diate steps be taken by the Government 
to stop and curb thus perilous communal 
riots. Wherever such riots start, end 



Say : “Truly, my prayer 
And my service of sacrifice, 

My life and my death, 

Are (all) for God, 

The Cherisher of the Worlds : 

No partner hath He ; 

This am I commanded, 

And I am the first 
Of those who bow 
To His Will ” 

(-Holy Quran 6: 162-63) 





whatever the reasons may be. the ultimate 
sufferers of these bastardly disturbances 
are the minority communities like Mus¬ 
lims, Adivasis, Harijans and the like. These 
communities are backward, not only in 
education, but in other spheres also. 

What are the reasons of communal 
r»ot6 ? The vast majority of members of 
majority community are not all responsible 
for this. They are behaving perfectly 
well towards their brothers in other min¬ 
ority communities. Thereat culprits are 
tljffl, hooligans and vested interests. These 
hirelings and rowdy elements found in 
every community kindle and flue up the 
communal disturbances 

What are the remedies to cure tins 
alimentWe feel that the governments, 


both central and states, should instil the 
confidence in the minds of the minority 
communities that their lives and proper¬ 
ties will be protected. Minority commu¬ 
nities are often wooed by all the political 
parties during the elections. They are 
offered anything and everything under 
the sun—during the election campaign 
inorder to canvass and secure their votes. 
Even the major political parties will tie 
each other in this respect. But alas ! 
After the election they are forgotten and 
neglected. Naturally the feeling of 
insecurity and non-confidence towards 
the government takes place in the minds 
of the minority communities. 

Minor fly communities need not b& 
given anything beyond what they deserve. 
But give them what Is tbejr due and what 
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they deserve. The recent riots in North 
India, was not* ciesh between the ma¬ 
jority and m|n®rity ,<»rnrounilie«; i* vm*; 
caused iqw%unf|4 >f l >l , j N ‘*f 

a special '4edfW®peiide, r^. C.^Abd' 
ihis P- A. C., It is well-known. Is super¬ 
saturated with communal and arrti-soefSI- 
elements* So the basic and fundamental 
measure to be taken immediately is to 
free the Police from the strang'ehold of 
such nasty elements. The minority com¬ 
munities should be given oppointments 
in Police and Military according to the 
proportion of their population. Muslims 
are the biggest minority community in 
India They do not get their due shares 
in the government. By giving them app¬ 
ointments in government services, espe¬ 
cially in Police and Military, Government 
ran win the confidence and support of 
the Muslim Community. This will help to 
allay the fear from the minds of the 


“ Muslim community. 

' Since the Muslim and other minority 

baekw«44p *du- 

areiHi^rateP^Irffre dfreh*Calrifd away 
by the propaganda and publicity made by 
the miscreants. To counter this, gover¬ 
nment should help the Muslim community 
to develops their educational standard. 
An educational revolution among the 
Muslims is the need of the hour. 
Government should aid, support and help 
the Muslim Educational Institutions in 
every respect to raise the educational 
standard of Muslims. 

Finally we appeal to our Muslim 
brothers to keep restriant and maintain 
utmost calm and peace and to co-operate 
with the government in all respeqts in 
: eradicating these communal riots. 

* 


Erode M. E. S. Conducts Medical Camp 


Erode unit M. E. S, has conducted 
a large scale free medical camp on 31st 
August 1980, as a part of its manifold 
activities aimed at the ailing masses of the 
area. Dr Govindan, Dr. T. A. Thangavelu 
(E N. T) Dr. A. Sadique (Eye) Dr. Kama! 
Batcha (Children Specialist), 
Dr. Palanisamy (Dental), Dr. Chandra 


Sekharan, Dr. Gurusamy (T. B), 

Dr. Gnanasekharan, Dr Shafiyuddin, 
Dr. Shamimunnisa, Dr. Mehrunni a, amd 

Dr. Krishnapriya rendered their service 
and made the camp a grand success. 
About 400 patients including 60 children 
were benefited by the camp. 


Fortnightly 
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THE FIRST BATTLE OF ISLAM 


_ aminuddin 


On Friday 17th Ramadhan, 2 A- H 
corresponding to tha 17th March 624G.C 
tha first armsd conflict of Islam with the 
forces of infidels known in history as the 
Battle of Badr, took place proved to be 
one of the turning points In the life of the 
Holy Prophet. From a preacher and 
religious reformer, he became a military 
general and a statesman. 

With the migration of the Holy Pro¬ 
phet and his small band of devoted 
followers to Medina, the pagans of Mecca 
were highly infuriated because now the 
Holy Prophet was no longer under their 
constant vigil and that they were helpless 
to check |iis activities of spreading Islam 

Moreover, since Medina lays quite 
near the caravsn route from Mecca to 
Syria, the Muslims could easily cut off 
the import and export trade of the south 
with the countries that lay to the north of 
Arabia and thus upset the entire economic 
system of the city Kaaba and adjoining 
areas based as it was on interest, profit¬ 
eering and usury. 

The incident of Abu Sufyan's caravan, 
a Meccan chief, as returning from Syria 
as the head of a big and richly laden 
caravan (was one of tha excuses of this 
battle) The Muslims intended to harass 
it, perhaps as a measure of relation for 
the constant threats, insults, persecution 


and sufferings they had undergone while 
in Mecca. But the Holy Prophet forbade 
the raid on the caravan and advised— 
his followers to have patience. 

The caravan was allowed to pass 
unmolested. Abu Sufyan at first panic- 
stricken had sent a message hastly home 
requesting for armed aid against the 
attack he feared, On crossing the danger 
zone safely, he sent another messenger 
to say that ail was we’l and no assistance 
was then needed. There was therefore 
no cause for any act of aggression. But 
t'he- Quraish, drunk with 
pride, refused to listen. They 
mustered in full battle dress a strong 
army of about 1000, with 600 horses and - 
many camels in the western mountainous 
region at Badr, about 80 miles south 
west of Medina on the road leading to 
Damascus, the site of one of the Arab 
fairs where they used to hold a market 
every year, 

Forced to fight in self-defence, the 
Holy Prophet himself led a small band 
of 313 men, mostly illclad, ill-equipped 
in weapons, and inexperienced in war, 
but ready to fight and die, if need be for 
Faith. Included in them were 77 emigrants 
and the remainder were the Ansars- 
Matftat Ali carried their banner. 

According to the version of Ibn 
Hisham, on the day of the battle, the 
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Holy Prophet Inspected his men in battle 
line and dressed the ranks of his com- 
panioue with an arrow which he held on 
his hand- Then, Prophet ' Mohummeri 
(may peace, be upon him) returned-to the 
hut provided for him With Hezrat Abu 
Bakr as a silent witness, he turned to his 
Creator and prayed fervently, "Oh Allah, 
if this small band of Muslims is slaught¬ 
ered, there will ba no one left to glorify 
Thy name. Oh Allah fulfil. Thy promise 
Thou hast made to me. Thy help is needed. 
Oh l ord.” Then he seem8d to be having 
a light sleep : and when he woke up he 
said : 'Be of good cheer, 0 Abu Bakr, 
God's help is come to you Here is 
Gabriel holding the reins of a horse and 
leading it, and the dust is upon his front 
teeth.' 

The historic battle of Badr, the grea¬ 
test and most memorable in the annals 
of Islam, lasted for a few hours only and 
resulted in a stunning victory for the 
Muslims- About 70 of the Meccans, 
including over a dozen leading citizens, 
among them was Abu Jahi, the man who 
alone was responsible for the battle, 
were killed and an equal number taken 
prisoners, as against the Muslim losses 
of 14. The victory led to the consolidation 

of temporal power of the Holy Prophet. 
During the battle, the Muslims displayed 
supreme qualities of faith-gratitude to 
Allah, obedience, intelligent discipine 
zeal, courage, virtue and valour, patience, 
perseverance, steadfastness at every step. 

The treatment meted out to the pri- 
oners of war was. unique, while the 
captors were provided dry dates- The 
captives were given fresh bread for 
meals- Some of them were set free on 
payment of ransom money which was 
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fixed according to the meant of each 
prisoner. The literates among them were 
set free when they trained the. people of 
M&dina in the art of writing this gene¬ 
rous treattaeqt glorified the, debility of 
l$l|mic primulas. , ' f 

Those who fought at Badr ware the 
first Muslims ever to match on the batt¬ 
lefield, the first to lay down their lives 
for Islam at a time when Islam had but 
few friend*. They knew full well that the 
odds were heavy against them and also 
the weapons they carried and the armour 
they wore were far inferior to that of the 
enemy* But ench Muslim fought with 
the conviction that it would be either 
victory at Badr or paradise beyond. The 
spirit of discipline and utter contempt 
for death showed by the small band 
of Muslims in this battle was indeed 
remarkable. Never have so few won so 
much from so many as in Badr and never 
has a purely military triumph succeeded 
in perpetuating the foundations of a new 
faith and a new people. 

The battle of Badr showed that 
though the very thought of war is hateful, 
the faithfuls should not shrink from it 
when called upon to fight in the name of 
Allah- It also demonstrated that 
what actually counts in a war is no* 
superiority in numbers and equipment, 
but the spirit of sacrifice, courage and 
determination to do one's duty, and the 
valour and superior strategy employed 
during the battle. This battle remains 
indeed an elequent testimony to the 
genius of the Holy Prophet and to the 
devout faith of his followers in their 
cause. 

* 
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SYED AHMED SHAHEED FAIZABADi 

By Prof. Mahmud Brclvi 


Syed Ahmed Shah was one of those 
great figure* of the War of Independence 
of 1857, misnamed "Mutiny", who took 
active part against the English in India, 
but who is comparatively less known. He 
was a big zamindar of the district of 
Faizabad, in U. P, but, unlike other 
zemindars, he live a God-fearing, pious, 
austere and humble life, and hence he 
was universally respected. He w;u> 
neither a bigotted maulvi, nor a callous 
and bloodthirsty landlord. The menace 
of a stable foreign rule in the country 
pained him keenly and lie olten ventilated 
his feelirtgs freely in this respect. But, 
then, the common man was the (east 
interested in the internal politics, and the 
rajahs and nawabs were too timid to lend 
their ear to such 'rebellious' opinions 
Syed Ahmed Shah was greatly disturbed 
when he new that some of his own 
countrymen advanced the foreign inter¬ 
ests to the detriment of their compatriots. 

When in 1856 Lord Dalhousie 
annexed Oudh to the English Dominions 
of the East India Company, and Nawab 
Wejid Ali Shah was externed to Calcutta, 
Syed Ahm*d Shah broke into open revolt, 
He wanted to do his bit for checking the 
growing power of the British in the sub¬ 
continent. He did not seek help from 
any rajah or nawab, but tried to rally the 
Comnton people around him instead. He 
undertook an extensive propaganda and 
lecture tour in the countryside inciting 


people to rise in open revolt against the 
British rule in the sub-continent. Had 
there been a few more Ahmed Shahs in 
the movement of 1857 against the British, 
the latter would not have been able to 
suppress the risings so easily as they did. 

The method of Syed Ahmed Shah's 
propaganda was that he used to travel 
frequently between Lucknow and Agra, 
addressing, at various stops on his way, 
mammoth meetings of thousands of list¬ 
eners. He used to tell his audiences the 
depressing story of the advance and 
consolidation of the English rule in the 
sub-continent, warning them against 
the possibility of the whole subcontinent 
being usurped hy them, He vehemently, 
and in a very strong language, condemned 
the meek submission of the people to 
aggression, and incited them to nse in 
open revolt against the foreigners. 

Syed Ahmed also wrote numerous 
booklets to propagate his ideals and tea¬ 
chings, and prepared the people to 
oppose the English rule in the subcont¬ 
inent physically. The spy system and the 
intelligence net of the English was then 
confined to the courts of the rajahs anti 
nawabs only, hence Syed Ahmed's 
activities remained unknown to them for 
some time in the beginning. But, when 
his importance grew, he was ordered to 
be arrested. The Oudh police, however. 



refused to carry out these orders, 
whereupon the English army cornered 
and arrested him. He was tried summarily 
and condemned to death most arbitrarily. 

This high-handedness of the English 
enraged the whole subcontinent The 
garrison at Faizabad revolted in favour 
of Syed Ahmed, all the English there 
were captured, and the independence of 
Faizabad was declared. The people 
raided, thereafter, the jail wherein Syed 
Ahmed was imprisoned, dismantled its 
walls, and liberated the popular Muslim 
hero. Now, Syed Ahmed Shah was the 

virtual dictator and leader of the anti- 
English movement at Faizabad. 

After regaining his liberty, Syed 
Ahmed Shah's first commendable act 
was to give back to the captured English¬ 
men in Faizabad their freedom, who were 
escorted out of the district safely through 
the river-route- On June 9, 1857, a 
public notice announced the end of the 
English rule in Faizabad and its substitu • 
tion by that of Nawab Wajid Ali Shah of 
Oudh- 

When the English armies besieged 
Lucknow, Syed Ahmsd was there for its 
active defence with his Faizabadi sold ers- 
From November, 1857 to March, 1858, 
Syed successfully defended Lucknow 
against the onslaughts of the English' 
He was till inside the Lucknow 
defences till March 11, 1858, when the 
combined Gurkha and English regiments 
under Colonel Campbell stormed Luck¬ 
now. The famous English writer and 
war historian. Holmes, has commended 
Syed Ahmed Shah's prowess as a warrior 
and his sagacity as a war tactician. 

But, then, the characteristic natural 
traits of the Lucknow leaders, who have 


proverbially been known for their extreme 
selfishness, arrogance and self-aggrand¬ 
isement, spoiled the whole game. They 
began to act as foolish rivals of the 
Syed’s selfless devotion to tlV, ; cause of 
f national liberty, and intrigued to bring 
his downfall A Begum of Lucknow 
once conspired against him successfully 
and actually captured him. but once again 
the soldiers and the common people 
came to his rescue, and their clamour 
caused his liberty. The Syed was vary 
much disappointed at the shameful con 
spiracy against tho common cause on tire 
part of the Lucknow leaders, but still 
stuck to the post. This lamentable state 
of affairs in the national camp brought 
about the total discomfiture of the 
"rebols” and Lucknow fell completely in 
the hands of the English, again, on March 
14, 1858. Syed Ahmed Shah was, 
therefore, forced to flee for his life with 
Nawab Birjees Qjdar and Hazrat Mahal 
Begum. 

Syed Ahmed, however, could not 
bear the shame of defeat. So he returned 
to Lucknow and gave a hot time to the 
English. He established his front against 
the foreigners in the Safadarganj Mohalia 
with only two guns and comparatively 
fewer men- But, ultimately, he had ,to 
give way, and retired again. The English 
pursuod him but could not capture him. 
After his withdrawal, this time from 
Lucknow, the Syed waged continually a 
guerilla war against the English inside 
the arena of 50 miles around Lucknow. 

But, alas ! the great ‘Mutini' leader, 
Syed Ahmed Shah, who could not be 
subdued by force, fell a victim to the foul 
play of a countryman of his own. 


Fortnightly 
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Contribution of Islam to Medicine—II 


Dr, Ezzat Abouleish 


Al-Rdii (841-926 A.S-) His lull name 
is Abu-Bakr Mohammad Ibn-Zakaria Al- 
Razi, known to the Western world as 
Razez He was born in Ray, a suburb of 
Tehran, the capital of modern Persia. 
(Profile of Iran, 1977, Sarton 1950) He 
first studied music which was his main 
interest in his early life. He was a skilful 
player on the lute He then studied phi¬ 
losophy, and later medicine. But he was 
a better physician than a philosopher. 

He first became the Courtphysician 
of Prince Abu-Sjleh Al-Mansur, the ruler 
of Khorasan Then he moved to Baghdad 
where he became the Chief Physician of 
the Baghdad Hospital and the Court- 
physician of the Caliph. He hed a good 
grounding in physics and chemistry as 
well as medicine. 

He published several books which 
were translated into Latin, French, Italian 
Hebrew and Greek. One of his mein 
books is "Al-Ma >$uri" (Liber Al-Manso- 
ris) which he dedicated to his patron 
Prince Al-Mansur. It was composed of 
fon treatisos and included all aspects of 
health und disease. Ho defined as me¬ 
dicine as 'the art concerned in preserving 
healthy bodies, in combating disease. 
Bnd in restoring health to the sick 
He thus showed the three aspects of me¬ 
dicine namely, public health preventive 
medicine, and treatment of specific 
diseases, He fistod seven principles for 
the preservation of health. 

1. Moderation and balance m motion 

and rest. 


2. Moderation in eating and drinking. 

3. Elimination of superfluities. 

4. Improvement and regulation of 
dwelling places. 

5. Avoidance of excessive evil hap¬ 
penings before they become un¬ 
controllable. 

6. Maintenance of harmony in ambi¬ 
tions and resolutions- 

7 Acquisition of reticence through 
possession of good habits inclu¬ 
ding exercise. 

He also published another book 
called "Al-Murshid”. In it, he empha. 
sized the important lines of therapy 
that we mentioned earlier. He described 
the different types of fever including 
continuous, relapsing, and hectic- He 
stated that fever can be a symptom of a 
disease or a disease in itself. He introdu¬ 
ced mercury as a therapeutic drug for the 
first time in history, which was later 
adopted in Europe. He realized that a 
man normally does not want to get sick, 
and he wants to recover as soon as pos¬ 
sible, However, if u patient dous not 
have the will or the desire to get well, 
the physiciuii'a hands are tied and cannot 
help him. He stressed the continued 
medical education of the physician. Ho 
advised him to record his own observa¬ 
tions He encouraged him to meet with 
other physicians to discuss medical pro¬ 
blems He recommended that the 
physicians should try solving thee* 
problems rether than depending on others 
for finding solutions. 
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■ Aooi*»*btok **#*•« by Aj-jWj was- 

mid tliiwMW'f'jr; Which * the 1 ; 

mjflatO t«d- tt vw i^ipoaed of 
. veHiitlW. ^Was on* oMfre main Um 1 
oks’h* «w^n»d«sal school in pifU, 
iwi iWtl tV fit- "Ttirrhr on pbartna* * 
l| 04 jy-'^S ?h> O'. 5 it -&(.'■**- • ' ' • 

1 . '•’ &’■#'.> <!!•'.? P.-S *" 

He w/^te a treaty* on ^measles and 
laiipoz called "da T peste or da Pest if- , 
itia" yvh|ch was translated to .Latin in .. 
>6& A. O, It, i%a masterpiece in* clinical 
trdicuie. {Browne 19§2) It describes 

efinicaj difference between the two 
ceases, so yividty that nothing since 
is been added (Keys 1971), 

Al-Zahrawi (930-1013 A. D.) His 
II name is Abu-Al-Qasim Khalaf tbn 
bbas Al-Zahrawi, He had been known 
the Western world as Abulcasas; Bee* 
is or Aizahravius* He is the famous 
irgeon of the Arabs. In 930 A- D., he 
as born in Al-Zahra, a suburb of Cor- 
va, He attended §h£ | Of iv$pltf iff 
irdova which hadlbeJn %statofiJhda ;> 
r one and a half centuries. At that time 
wdova had a population of one million, 
was the magnificent capital of Al-And- 
us where culture and science were at 
eir peak in Europe. In military ppwer , 

Muslims also reached their zenith, 
it only in Spain but alsp throughout 
irope after *’ King Abdel Rahman III 
ifeated the Spanish Kings of Navarre, 
istile, and" Lbafdn ; atthe north in 
: 7 A, D. 

Al-Zahrawi became an eminent 
irgeon. Hp was appointed as the Court 
>ysician of King Abdel Rahman ill. He 
iflint a productive life in practisinigSniedf- 1 
np, especially in surged a^-jfbbdlc^r, 
filings. He died at the age of S3. 

t 

He wrote mainly iour.d»ooks. One of 
em is "Af-Tasrif Liman Ajiz 'an A! • 
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encyclopedia. It wad sped in Europaf OWlt 

.theiTtfi Century. He stressed the fmp- 
ortfihfce of basic ' sciences " Before 
promising, one should be familiar with 
the science of anatomy and the functions 
organs so that he wilf understand them, * 
recognize their Shape, undetsjpnd their 
connections, and know their bofderi. 
Also he should k'rtow the bones, nervys, 
and muscles, their numbers, their origin 
and insertions, the arteries and the veins, 
their start and end* These anatomical and 
physiological bams are important, and as 
said by Hippocrates ; Thera are many, 
physicians by title and a few by practice*. 

If one does not comprehend the anatomy 
and physiology, he may commit a mistake 
that can kill the patient. I have seen 
someone, who pretended to be a surgeon, 
incised an aneurysm in the neck of a 
woman, mistaking it for : an Abscess-} Ihe 
woman bled to death." 

- - ,1 

*'t i .:'V> 

- Heller stated that Al-Zahrawi des¬ 
cribed the ligature of arteries long before 
Ambrose pare. Al Zahrawi also used 
cautery to control bleeding. He used Wax 
and alcohol to stop bleeding from the 
skull during cranial surgery, Sprengel 
said that Al-Zahrawi was tha first to 
teach the lithotomy position for vaginal 
operations. Al-Zahrawi also described 
the tracheotomy operation, and performed 
it as an emergency on one of his servants. 
He was the fir*t to wrote on orthodontia. 
He showed evidence of great experience 
from the details of cfinital picture and 
surreal procedures, a. g., his description 
of varicose veins stripping, even after 
tbn centuries, is almost like modern sur¬ 
gery^*' Have the leg shaved if It is 
much hairy. The patient gets a bath and 
lualeg is kept in hot water until I! be¬ 
comes ted and the veins dilate; or he 
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exercises vigorously Incise the skin 
opposite the varicose vein longitudinally 
either at the ankle or at the knee Keep 
the skin opened by hooks. Expose, 
dissect, and separate the vein Introduce 
a spatula underneath it When the vein is 
elevated above the skin level, hang it 
with a blunt rounded hook. Repeat the 
prpeeduro about three fingers front the 
previous iite and hang the vein with 
another hook as previously done, Repeat 
the procedure at as many sites along the 
varicoss vein as necessary At the ankle, 
ligate the incision just above When a 
reached there, repeat at the higher mci 
«jon until all of it is stripped, Ligaia tho * 
vein and then excise it If difficulty r. 


encountered in putting it, ligate its ter¬ 
minal port with a string andgpsftiLuader 
the spatula and dissect it further U#y 
gently and avoid its tearing, because 
if it does, it becomes dif ficult to strjjp eu 
of it and can cause harm to the patient' 
When you have stripped it ail, pufatcho 
hoi sponges at the sites of the akin 
incisions and take care of the incisions 
until they -heal. If the varicose vein is 
tortuous, you have to incise the akin 
more frequently, at each change of dire¬ 
ction. Dissect it and liahg it With the 
hooks and strip it 41 s previously described. 
Do not tear the vein or injure it- If this 
happens, it becomes difficult to strip it 
The hooks usod should be blunt, eyeless, 


Good news to visitors to Madras 

stay at: 

M. E. S. HOSTEL 

( NEAR EGA THEATRE ) 

Spacious end airy rooms with all modern amenities available 
at moderate charges 

* 

Specie! V l P suite available 


Delicious food will be served from the canteen run by hostel inmates 


* 

Situated in tho heart of the Madras City within the easy reach of 
Contra! and Egmore railway stations 
For advance booking please contact: 

Phone : 6611120/664295 

The Manager, 

M. E 8. HOSTEL, 

v No. 5, Prof. Subramaniam Street. , 

Kilpauk, Madras-600 010 
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a»d rounded,' otherwise ft can injure 
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" Heals® 

skull* - thi'tyrftft of 

iftiefr shapes 

are'dlfferent, and their causes ere many. 
For example/ some. skull fractures are 
due lea bio* try a swordt hat splits the 
whole skuH add reaches the dura, the 
same as the axe does to the wood, there¬ 
fore it is cstied axial fracture. Sometimes 
the sword does not split the skull com¬ 
pletely. it is thus catfed incomplete axial 
fracture- Sueh a fracture can be small or 
big. Another type is comminuted fracture 
which can be due to a hit by a stone or 
a fail on a stone; and this fracture can 
reach the dura or only be limited to the 
outer part of the bone This fracture ran 
also be small or big. A third type is the 
hairy type of skull fracture which is sn 
tiny and linear like a hair A lourth type 
is the depressed fracture which occurs 
due to a fall or a blow so the bond is 
depressed like a brass jar when hit by a 
blunt instrument This usually happens 
when the bone is soft as a child's. The 
types of these fractures are diagnosed 
by examining the wound, rjemovlng-the. 
debrisend fconrifred pert of' the. sralp 4 
exposing the skull, and feeling it by the 
spatulas. The hairy fractOfe is difficult to 
discover and can be diagnosed by expo - 
sing the skull, and srhbaring it With ink; 
the linear fracture thus appears stained-" 

In the treatment of fractures of the 
skuH» Al-Zahrawi wrote : ' If the patient 
shows serious signs such as high fever, 
repeated vomiting, exophthalmos, conv¬ 
ulsions, and coma, do not touch him 
because he is probably going to die. 
Otherwise, treat him as follows: first 
shave the patient's head. In comminuted 
depressed fractures, these pieces of bone 
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shbufd be removed as will bd explained. 
R^» fbe pideess df©e patientV dlifmto* 
etidhcfr'ifurtrrg sut'pftt' bfeedihg bebufc. 
•ff^drh : 'bb ^dn^diad'by preiriUreusIfig 
trswats •sobked in atcbhoi «hd by trwfo. 
Then after control of the bleeding, the 
small pieces of bone are removed using 
special forceps. To remove the depressed 
fracture, first, make trephines in the 


healthy bone around it. These trephine 
instruments should not penetrate beyond 
the skull into the soft tissues underneath, 
thus they are called non-penetrating tre- 
phi es. They have a rounded ring In their 
proximal end to prevent them from pene¬ 
trating beyond certain depths. You 
should have a number of these trephines 
that can stop at different depths depend- 
on the thickness of ths skull. Connect 
the holes in the skull using special saws. 
First, use a fine small saw, then forger 
ones.. These should be sharp and made 
of steel Avoid cutting the dura by the 
trephine or saw. Once the depressed 
bone i‘j freed, remove it gently, then smo¬ 
other* the edges of the skull by special 
instruments. Wash with alcohol and 
treat the wound with packs soaked with 
ointment". 


•f| 
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AI-ZahrawT cfessrib 
operations such as dental extraction?, 
fixation, reimpfdnation, and artificial 
teeth. He described referred tooth pain 
and cautioned the physician against re¬ 
moval of the healthy troth to which pain 
is referred. He used gold threads to fix 
teeth because other metale would tarnish 
and caure a reaction Chapter 6 of his 
book was all devoted to foreign bodies 
of the ear dad their treatment. He also 
devoted one whole chapter to midwifery, 
giVftig'tips to m’dwives, end describing, 
the problems of difficult labour and offet& 
eri:af manoeuvres. He recommended 
decompression of the fetal heed for obs- 
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tmcted labour and described the instru¬ 
ment* usad^edespribed the management 
oflivergbscew by beating It]into two stag¬ 
es (IChditallaMf42)Tbe first stage was to 
.allow adhesions anumd it arid 4o dose it 
Jrmft thj»'P*ritQnMf cavity. The second 
stage wee to incise it. "If the procedure 
is done in one stage, the pus may spread 
' to the whole abdomen and the patient 
may dies." He described a total of 200 
surgical end dental instruments most of 
them were original. He said " .. Choose 
your instruments carefully beforehand 
according to the o jeration. However, 
you should design other devices if 
needed. " Thus he encouraged the phy¬ 
sician to be innovative 

During the time of Al-2ahrawi,sur- 
gery in the Islamic world became a resp- 
ec'ed speciality practised by reputabie 
physicians. On the Contrary in Europe, 
surgery was belittled and Practised by 


barbers and butchers In 1163 A O., the 
43 ©m*» cilofToum deefwedNto-itSfowing 
rasplution " Surgery is to be < h a H6 osihd 
by ij^d sshpois of rtiedicine. and by.aii 
•<^fi>hy£fci*ht*' ***** 

Ibn-Sina < 960-1617 ) 

. :■ ■ «.; « 

IbrwSinos full, name.Abu All 
Kusayo Ibn-Abdullah Ibn-Setai.; «Kh 'his 
tides were At-ShBykivAI-^fleis /The’oHief 
Master) or AI-MUallmV Al-Thlrtf' «fPhe 
Second Teacher), seoond ’to Aristotle 
(Browne 1962) He is known in-theWes¬ 
tern World as Avicenna. , , 

,, , '■ vA’ 

In 980,A,D., Avicenna was born in 
Bukhara which is now part of Russia;amJ 
Known os Uzbeh, ,Bv the age of It), he 
was already proficient in the Quran and 
Arabic classics By the age of 16, he 

finished Islamic^iaw studies, goemetry, 
anatomy; logic and philosophy. Hlsmeta 
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Prirna MinMe't (the .Vrsie& end Cpurtr 
Physiptan of Prince Jtyibr US>a*Mar»ur, the 
Samgnjd Jlujer.f f Bukhara. The prince 
was Impressed by the intelligence and 
endurance pf hia Visier and ppeood. for 
him the royal library which was unique 
in literary ,/iGhness.. . . 


Ibn-Sina wrotehis first book at the 
age of 21.. Then he became Visier of A(i 
ibn Maimum, the ruler of Khawarazm or 
Khiva, But he ultimately fled to avoid 
being: kidnapped by the Sultan Moha¬ 
mmed Ei-'Ghazin-’ Ironically, fate played 
an important role tn the life of Avicenna 
who was a master in planning. The rufer 
of Hamadan, tire southern part of Persia, 
who has called -Amir Sharhsud-Oawfa, 
had renal colic. Ibn-Sina treated the 
Amir's colic. The later was very pleased 
and appointed Ibn-Sina, not only his 
Court-Physician but also his Visier 
Avine wa was a proud and arrogant man. 
This created enemies leading to a mutiny 
of the military leadets against him resu¬ 
lting in his dismissal and imprisonment, 
romirmteiy, the Amir got renal colic once 
more and no one could relieve his pain. 
He thus summoned back Avicenna who 
cured him. The Amir apologized to 
Avieennp and reinstated bjm, 


Avicenna's life-during this time was 
enimordmmiy strenuous. All the day he 
was-busy .with, the Amir's seivicee. The 
great-gart of the nightwas passed in 
Leering and writing his books/ with 
infemUs pfjjwioe-dtinMr^tf music, apd, 
mjini'fte^ng. many ', viejssitudes,. 

worf out bv iwrdlwptirand MflO. 

Ayjginng dfwfnnd wee buried in. Ham*- 
daq, P.«aj§, ip. l037A D, ejt a. piampafa- 
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' Avicenna wrote 100 tteattefta, 21bf 
them were major of Which 16 were bn 
medicihe. He wrote $H‘philosophy, medi- 
dlne, named Al-Oahdn f*r Al-Tlbb (Canon 
of Medicine). It was an encyclopedia 
containing mom than one million words. 
It was composed of Svokimes : 


(fan Rushd (1126-1198 A f O.j 

Ibn-Rushd, or Averroes as known in 
Europe, was born- in Granada in 1126 
A. toi Hb ‘Studied ^i)0S0phV. ; medicine 
and law. He was appointed as a judge in 
Seville in 1169 A. D where he stayed in 
office for a quarter of a century. He was 
influenced by Aristotle on whom he 
wrote important commentaries (Black 
1970, At-Asnr 1972) In these interpre¬ 
tations he asserted that .the human s§pl 
is not independent, put shares a univer¬ 
sal mind The belief caused a gre^tt 
controversy and was Urter declared, here- 
ficai by both the Muslims and Ch ristians 
alike because it contradicted the doctrine 
of personal immorality 
, ■ 

He was admired by the Jew? of 
$p?in who spread his philosophy into 
Europe especially into Italy and France 
after they were forced out of Spain, His 
fojlpyvprs interpreted some pf ids writings 
tp mean that there are two kjnds of truth, 
a philosophica and a religious truth; this 
implied a separation of reason and faith 
.influenced philoeopbicelaod theo¬ 
logical speculation for mspv ceflluNes 
Because , of his bold; ideas, he was 
dismissed frost his,, work- and sent -• ,to ; 




Morocco where he Wfl8 kept in prison 
tiff hs died on December 12,1198. His 
IrfrpotMitit tMSTVn^otJsr? to medicine wes 
' Al^IlW 4 ' ft '$35bc", ,, (&iiiy?tj: .it 
tM&a sumlhary of the inedifni ^‘lerrc' 
nt that time and composed of seven parts. 
If© wrote another book, "Al-Taisir" on 
practical medicine. It const,ted of uoeftti 
excerpts and a clinical description of 
diseases including serious pericaditis and 
mediastinal abseess. Ha personally 
suffered from the latter disease and left 
very careful records of his own symptoms. 
The book is not known in Arabic, but 
th©ff,afe several L^tjn editions (Haddad 
1fl42j. Ibn-Rushd war. another example 
of the cultured Arab physician. 

Ibn-Maimon (1135-1204 A.D.) 

In 113G, Musa Ion Muimnn (Moses 
Malmonider.) war, born in Oorriovj, Spain. 
(Minkin 1908). Ilis father w.js a rabbi .and 
lied a oraat influence nn Moses in hie 
interfiles and future achievements. During 
that period, the Jews had a golden era in 
Spain. Minkin (1963), a renowned scho¬ 
lar and an eminent rabbi wrote it was 
Mohammedan Spain, the only land the 
Jews knew in nearly a thousand years of 
their dispersion, which made the genius 
of Moses Maimonides possible/' 

lnt160A.D., Moses emigrated to 
North Africa to the city of Fas where he 
studied medicine. In 1165 A D., he left 
Palestine- However, he was dissatisfied 
with the cultural atmosphere. Therefore- 
he wdnt to Egypt where he stayed until 
he died in 1204 A, D. He was burled m 
Taber fas, faWstine. 

Malmonides first started his career 
as'the*Rabbi of ‘the Jewish Community 
of ff-Fostat dity, the capital of Egypt at 
that time abd pirt'af oW Cairo new. 


Later on in fife, he practised medicine. 
He became an enrtfnlnt aha respected 
phyiftetaty He fSh^stto- 

hdi(fffi K dhd bl3„ eldif/ifb© 1 - Spttft Aj. 
Wpn Ai s Af&! during his He 

hdd tWconffrfenee of both' Ou^ngf^fsfa* 
huddin's war with King Richard,'tho Lion 
i leaned, Mrs letter fed sick Although 
those two kings were at war/ they had 
respect and admiration for each other. 
Saladin sent ibn-Maimon to Richard to 
treat him. After being cured, Richard 
asked Ibn-Maimon to join hfs court. But 
the latter po'itely declined and preferred 
to stay with Saladin. 

fbn- Maimon's impact on the Jewish 
refigiori is very important Hs wrote cla¬ 
ssical work on the Jewish religion inclu¬ 
ding codification of the Jewish laws. Hs 
<il.ro wrote on philosophy. His bonk, 
"Dolalat Al-Hai‘ran" (The Guide of the 
Perplexed) is an important achievement 
which was welcomed not ohly by those 
of the jewish faith but alsb by Muslims 
and Christians alike. He was influenced 
by his contemporary Ibn-Rushd, and by 
Aristotle, but he tried to unite logic and 
faith. He wrote his book in Arabic- He 
did not live long enough to see the 
Hebrew translation of his book which 
would hava given him a great satlsfa. 
ctlon. 

In medicine Ibn-Malrmn did two 
important things: First, he translated 
many Arabic books into Hebrew which 
were then translated into Latin and other 
European tanguages-An example of these 
books-is the Canon of Avicenna. Second 
he wrote 7 b few books of his own. One 
tffthem ls'"Magala fi Tadbir Al-Sihha" 
which stressed proper aleg, personal, 
hygiene, 'and modei*tfon in the pleas¬ 
ures of life, tt was *m*he form of fetters 
to-the Sdffarr al-AfW, Th* dtf*r was 
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'Kitab Al-fufful fi AiTibb". This was a 
collection of 1,500 apftiwisms extracted 
from Galen's writings together with forty 
two critical remarks. Moses also wrote a 
book on poisons and their antidotes. 

When he4ied,thejewi& Community 
in Egypt built a synagogue named ^Jter 
him. Some jews, uptilt now stay'over¬ 
night in this synagogue in hope of recei- 
vitmg healing through the epirit of this 
great physician. 

Ibn El-Nafis (1208-1288 A. 0.) 

In 1208 A D„ Ala' El-Deen lbr>-EI- 
IMafis was born in a small town near Da¬ 
mascus called Kersh (Ibrahim 1971) Ha 
learned medicine and philosophy in Da¬ 
mascus and spent most of his life in 
Cairo. He was a physician, a linguists 
philospher and a historian. He was the 
first chief to Al-Mansuri Hospital in Cairo 
the dean of the School of Medicine in' 
1284 A D. 

During this era, the medical professi¬ 
on together with other branches of scien¬ 
ce where passihg through a crisis, the 
Mongol Tartar invasion and destruction 
of Baghdad in 1258 A.D. caused an inju¬ 
ry to the Islamic civilisation from which 
it never recovered. It destroyed for ever 
the Caliphate, symbolic unity of the 
Arabian Empire, arid the pre-eminence 
of Baghdad as a centre for learning, Also 
during that period Islamic culture was. 
declining in Spoilt Caiw |>jd 

Damascus whicn were The ^centres for 
education end medical prestige. There, 
the medical profession waff characterized 
by the freedom of discussion and expte - 
!>sian of opinion, Something that was very 
new in medicine and not known fo Europe 
untiltHelTthdenttay when fbttudiifced 
to England by Sidenham. (Ibrahim 19Jt) 

Fortnightly 
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Arabs and Opthalmotogy 

The .Arabs were much interested u. 
optliulmology In the ninth century. Hun- 
ayn Ibn-jshak (joanaitins) translated into 
. -^[^c-thaQrfdc IfilfitatMiriA on the ©ye. 
As mentioned before ' Al-Razi described 
t , 9 ^ang^% in the caliber of the eye pro¬ 

duced by relaxation and contraction of 
the iris, He also described the cataract 
operation 

In 1060 A D at Baghdad, Ali Ibn- 
Isa (Jpsu Holy) wrote the classic book on 
upthairnology, Tathkirat Al-Kahhalin (A 
Note for the Oculists). As stated by 
Cuiiistan (1921). it is the oldest book in 
its original language ori diseaas of the 
eye. In clear and logical style, the-author 
describud trachoma- conjunttvitis, and 
cataract, and prescribed treatment. (Keys 
1971). 

©■ 

Avicenna described the six extrinsic 
muscles of the eyeball. In the thirteenth 
centyry, u*w Abu-Al-Kawater wrote a 
bopk on therapeutic ophthalmology entit¬ 
led "Napgat-EI-Fikr fi llag Amradfil- 
Bassar", (Conclusions from Experience 
on Treatment Ojf Diseases of the Eye)., 
According tp Kahil (1929), it is 90© 0^, 
several textbooks of opthalmotogy con¬ 
sidered . to be superior to any written in 
Europe up to the eighteenth century. 

Arabs and Anesthesia 

Being an obstetric anesthpsjulogist, 
I'f^PH'^ted )e tyj^e a'tifUja Jmore on 
the contributions ot the Arabs to both 
anesthesia and obstetrics. v 

First, in Anesthesia, the Arabs des- 

1 . > 11 ' - r , 1 J 

crib^S. In detail the pharmacology ,qf 
important narcotics such as opiupjand 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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A Brief Report on Uganda 

-Or. Inamulfah Khan- 
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(Continued from the last issue) 

former President Benisa is a torn 
Christian, a former Advocate General and 
a clever politician. When President, ho 
tried to pacify Muslims by sending Mus¬ 
lim delegations to Muslim, especially 
Arab, countries, mostly to collect for 
rehabilitation purposes. He too is better 
than Obote, as he is neither anti-Muslim 
nor is he prepared to sett his country to 
others But Benisa is in La^ari jail now 

The country is now completely con¬ 
trolled by the 6 mah Military Council. The 
three bosses of the Military Council are 
Mawanga, who Is the Chief (he Is from 
the North) 0 jok is the Chief of the Armed 
Force* i.e., Chief of Staff : he is also of 
the North and a relation of Obote) and 
the other powerful man is Museveni 
(from South West); he is the Vice-Chair¬ 
man of the Military Council. All these 
three bosses are now with Obote but 
both Mawanga and Museveni are also 

The Bt?st Among 

Abu Huraitah reported that tha 
Messenger of AHah waited on some peo¬ 
ple Who were seated. He asked; "Shall 
f not Inform you about the best of you 
frorhiheitafet of you 7" They remained 
silent He Treated but three times: 
"Yes, 0 Messenger of Allah ! inform us 



likely to push their own claim to the top 

period Of flutf and uncerta.inty : this (in¬ 
stability is the worst curse of today's 
Uganda. Due to this even the distribution 
of Relief and Aid goods are unevenly 
distributed, even with political colouring 


The elections to the country's Parlia¬ 
ment is supposed to be held anywhere 
between September and December 1 $80- 
But Nyerere, if not sura of Obote’8 suc¬ 
cess, will postpone the elections. But 
if elections come the Muslims must put 
up some candidates and there is a fair 
chance for quite a number, of them to 
succeed due to their population structure. 
But without financial and advisory sup¬ 
port it is nqt possible at.ail. They are 
already shaken and uprooted. They nded 
both proper guidance, right advice and 
financial support for the elections any¬ 
where cannot be held without it w 
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the Believed 
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about-the best of us from the waist of 
us."-so he said : "The beet of yoeite.be - 
from who hia good;is hoped fo*.and 
oiays secured; and the worst of ypuus ». 
tie (tent wltpm hi» good » not expected, 
end hie evil fe not eecbre;' 4 ' ;i i’V': 1 
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' Jfie laying down of the material base 
for industrial production by the July 17 
Revolution in 1968, has enabled the 
country to manufacture diverse industrial 
commodities ranging from woollen and 
cotton cloth to heavy machinery like agri- 
cultural harvesters. Washing machines, 
vehicles, electronics, petrochemicals and 
so on. The total labour force 'engaged in 
industry increased from just under 4 per¬ 
cent in 1955 to over 16 percent in 1975. 
The total amount of money allocated t> 
industry also increased sharply; the total 
annual expenditure on Industry increased 
from Iraqi Dinars (I. D.) 40 million in 
1955 to over I- D. 400 million in 1975. 

Since 1965, forty industrial under¬ 
takings valued at about I. D 500 million 
have been completed by the Ministry of 
Industry and another sixtytwo valued at 
I D. 650 million are under construction. 
By the end Of 1975 work ori thirtysix 
mote undertakings was initiated. Among 
the enterprises under construction are 
the Basrah street Mill, the Textile Spinn 
wig And Weaving MM' of Dohouk, the 
Hydroelectric Station of Dokan, the Gas 
Turbine power Station of Najaf, the 
Falhija Cement Factory, the compressed 
Timber of Qadissiyah, the Light Concrete 
Blocks.factory of Baghdad, the Concrete 
pipe Factory, a# AbU Grvuraib, the Elec¬ 
tric Bulbs Factory at Taji, and the Electric 
Cables Factory of Basrah. Sonte of thesy 
industrial projects are already completed 
by now. But the industrial undertaking 



which stated in 1975 include the paper 
mill of Amara, the Petrochemical Complex 
of Baghdad end the new Kufa Cement 
Factory, besides a large number of hous¬ 
ing projects. Electricity power stations, 
o'H refineries and others. 

Mechanised Cultivation 

Besides the predominance of indus¬ 
trial consolidation Iraq has endavoured 
to develop its agriculture by changing it 
from traditional and backward occupation 
into a scientific one. This has been done 
through the abolition of the feudal sys¬ 
tem of land ownership as well as feudal 
social relationship between the Feiiahin 
and the landlord. After the revolution of 
1968, the feudal lords' expropriated land 
was distributed among farmers, either 
free or at low prices. The revolution 
reclaimed millions of acres of land by 
executing irrigation and desalination 
schemas. The reclaimed land was either 
converted into state farms of collective 
and co-operative farms, because the 
government policy was to encourage 
- state, collective and cooperative farming. 
Also iraqi agriculture has become mech- 
a used specially when the traditional end 
primitive methods and techniques ware 
replaced by scientific and upto—date 
ones. Modarn and sophisticated agricul¬ 
tural machinery and new agricultural 
expertise and skill multiplied agricultural 
productivity. 


Fortnightly 



Expansion of Trade 

The expansion in Iraq's internal and 
external rede has assisted in many ways 
the persistent emergence and consolida¬ 
tion of industrletfeistJon. Cosnmeicial sta¬ 
tistics issued by the Iraqi Central Bank 
showed that during the period 1959-75 
the value of exports exceeded that of 
Imports for a single year since 1959 This 
meant that the terms of trade were favo¬ 
urable for Iraq and the favourability of 
there terms of trade resulted in the 
growth and development of both Internal 
and external trade. The totality of exports 
during the period 1959-75 amounted to 
approximately!. D. 10,500 million, whe¬ 
reas imports amounted to I. D. 5,200 
million. The dilference between exports 
and imports was I. D. 5,300 million, a 
sum of money winch was used in deve- 
iopiny the economy of the country 
including trade itself. 

Saving Labour 

Another olqective indicator of indus¬ 
trialisation and modernisation in Iraq is 
the introduction of labour saving devices 
in both offices and households. The use 
of such labour saving devices is rejlisod 
only uflet the comply has attained <i 
relatively high degree of economic pros¬ 
perity and nllm mass education has 
spread among tin; diverse strata of Iraqi 
people. Nowadays, almost all government 
and private organisations rely heavily on 
business machines in their day-to-day 
administration. Business machines like 
calculators, electric typewriters, duplica¬ 
tor counters, punchers, electronic com¬ 
puters are becoming indispensable for 
the office workers in the daily perfor¬ 
mance of then duties J he use of such 
machines has helped to institutionalise 
the professional and specialised role of 
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the office worker. This, however, has 
minimised his labour and simplified his 
work. 

Population Urbanisation : 

Urbanisation godfe hand in hand with 
industrialisation n ot only in Iraq but in 
ail societies which enter the first phase 
of industrial and economic transforma¬ 
tion. Urbanisation in Iraq has rgpidly 
taken place since the July 17 revolution. 
It is interesting to note that in 1950 bnjy 
a quarter of Iraq's population was urba¬ 
nised wheareas by 1977 over two-thirds 
of the population became urbanised- The 
swelling of the Iraqi cities and towns like 
Baghdad, MosjI, Kirkuk, Basra)), Babylon, 
Karabala and Najaf with population, most 
of whom came from rural regions, spec 
ded up the process of Urbanisation- 
Population concentration in cities is 
associated with economic activities, edu¬ 
cational and cultural development, social 
and health services. 

II Accord Between Govt, & 
workers 

The problems of establishing a 
genuine accord between a socialist flov- 
moment ami the workers have been 
resolved m Iraq since IIiu revolution of 
IUt-0. 1 he foundation of this identity ot 
mteiesl was ustablishud by tlio [{evolu¬ 
tional y Command Council's (ftCC)faction 
in taking over the major 
including otl, into public ownership, with 
consumer prices being stabilised by 
government decree The unity that exists 
between trade unions and government is 
not therefore one that has been imposed 
frcHO-thc top, but results from tire bent- 
uiitmen! of government and untune* to 

(Continued on p. 22) 
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ether c.sfrtt^) nervous eyat&m -depressants 
si£h.e» hyeacySmus and hash*sb.: fRtia* 
itaiiai #842) Berten <i 88B A D ) -stated 
that 'an»Bth«timrlwwa beerr used m sur- 
ery throughout the East for centuries 
before cither end chteroform became the 
fashion i» the civilized West. In a Treati¬ 
se on the Can cm of Medicine by Gruner 
it is stated by Avicenna under the article 
814 Anaesthetics. "If it is desirable to 
at a person unconscious quickly, 
without him being harmed, add sweet 
smelting moss ta the wine, or 
lignum aloes. If it is desirable to 
irocum a deeply unconscious state, so 
i3 to be able to bear the pain which is 
nvoived in painful application to a 
nember. place darnel-water into the wine> 
u. administer fumitory, opium, hyoscya- 
nus (half-dram doses ol earth); nutmeg, 
rude aloeswaod (4 oMins of each). Arid 
his to the wine, and take an much as is 
lecessary Ini the purpose Or ho I blank 
iyoscyamus in water, with mandrarjore 
>ark until it becomes red Adit this to the 
vine " 

The Atb'i also introduced the r.pori- 
ic Sponge" which was commonly used 
or anesthesia in the middle ages. The 
pdnflb Wits soaked with aromatics and 
arcbtics to be sucked and then held 
ndt|t thenosbial to provide anesthesia 
riorApepgery. (Keys 1971). 

Avicenna Wrote more than 1,000 
ears ego about the effect of pain on 
entllation "PUSn dissipates the bodily 
reogth and interferes With the noreml 
Jnotions of the organs. The respiratory 
rgans are inhibited from drawing in ari,, 
nd consequently the act of b res then jng 
interfered with and the respiration 
ecdtnes Intermltent rapid or aft'gather 
nnatural in rythem". (Gruner 1930) 


Arabs aftd Obstetrics 

Hyrayn -tbn-lshak (Jeannitius, 
8Q9M173> A D ) translated fhe work'd 
the,Greek 'pioneer in nhstatrics, Paril of 
Aegina, mto Arabic Hunayn also- irana- 
lated to the Arabic world most of the 
work of Hippocrates, Galen, and Pt demy. 
Moreover, he was a gifted physician and 
philosopher. Ali Ibn-AI-Abde Al-Majtfei 
(Haifa Abbas) who died in 994 A D. 
was the first to describe in his book "Al- 
Kiteb Al-Malaki" (The Royal Book) that 
the utenine contractions are the cause 
of delivery of the fetus. (Keys 1971) 
Before him, it was thought that the 
uterine contractions were only an indi¬ 
cation of the onset of labour; subsequ¬ 
ently the fetus would swim its way out 
of the womb and birth canal 

Most of the deliveries were perfor¬ 
med'by mldwives at home, for complica¬ 
ted obstetrics Al-7ahrawi offered advice, 
to midwives as mentioned before, used 
fetal craniotomy for delivery of obstructed 
labour, and introduced the required 
instruments. The operation of ceasrean 
section was described in 1010 in the 
Book nf Kings by Abul Kasim AI^Firdaws, 
(Spreet 1!)7D) It described ceasraen sec¬ 
tion practised on Rudaba, the mother of 
king Rustam at bis birth. Another.refere¬ 
nce for ceasrean section is written by 
Al-Biruni in his book, Al-Athar AJ- 
Bahiyah dated 1307 A. D. (Hitti 1977) 
which is preserved 1 fm the library of the. 
University of Edinburgh (Hitti 1977) 

Ibn-AI-Quff (1233-1305) is another 
physician who contributed to perinatolo¬ 
gy. He was born io jordan. (Hamarneh 
1971) In his book "41-Jami", ha presen¬ 
ted original observations on embryology. 
Ha spqke of/', the formation of a faum 
stags ih the first 0 to 7 days, which in 13 
t> TB rfdys Is gradually transformed into 

tr' > 
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a clot and i« ,384e 30 days into a small 
chunk of meat. In 38 to 40 days, the 
head appears separata from the shoulders 
and limbs. The brain and,heart followed 
by the liver are formed before other org¬ 
an*. The fetus takes its food from the 
mother in order to grow and to replenish 
what it discards or loses .. There are 
thraa membranes covering and protecting 
the fetus, of which the first connects 
arteries and veins with those in the 
mother's womb through the umbilical 
cord. The veins pass food for the nour¬ 
ishment of the fetus, while the arteries 
transmit air. By the end of seven months 
ad organs are complete... .After delivery, 
the baby's umbilical cord is cut at a 
distance of four fingers breadth from the 
body, and is tied with fine, soft woolen 
twine,. The area of the cut is covered 
with a filament moistened in olive oil 
over which a styptic to prevent bleeding 
is sprinkled — After delivery, the baby 


is nursed by his mother , whose mifk is 
the best. Thsn the midwife puts the 
baby to sleep in a darkened room ;. t*.: r 
Nursing the baby is performed two te 
three times dally / Before /nursing, die 
mothers breast should be aqugwed out 
two or three times to get rid of the milk 
near the nipple," These findings of .ibn - 
Ai-Quff, appear basic and fundamental 
but seven hundred years ago they were 
new and different- 

One cannot help but look with adm¬ 
iration upon the way the Muslima hand¬ 
led their responsibility towards mankind. 
They not only preserved, but slso added 
to earlier achievements in medicine. They 
have fostered the flame of civilization* 
made it brither, and handed it over to 
Europe in the best possible condition. 
Europe, turn, passed it to the United 
States ot America, and the. cycle 
continues 


( Continued from p. 20 ) 

the progressive development af a mod¬ 
ernised economy grafted onto a socially 
just society. 

This accord has brought many new 
freedoms to the workers and pesants of 
Iraq- Mr- S. D, Nejris, Secratary-General 
of tha -General Federation of Trade Uni¬ 
on® (GFTU) told me that they now 
enjoyed complete freedom to organise, 
and their own efforts were supplemented 
by #*e tbcliive encouragement anti aid 
giyen by the govifnment. But workers. 


retained the freedom of choice and mem¬ 
bership of a union was not obligatory pr 
a condition of employment- Nevertheless, 
the current 1J million membership of the 
GFTU is likely to increase with the public 
recognition of the importenf Ifefe of the 
unions in Iraq's development M £hey ere 
involved at national and local levels in 
fixing fair wages, reasonable conditions 
of employment and social benefits. The 
information-that the unions in granting 
aid in times of need classified paten ts6f 
Wafers os dependents was, an i'ntftesVjn^ 

insight into the family structure ’of >Areb 
society, . r 
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Organisation Structure: 

r ^ • ’ '* , v> 

The organisations} structure of the 
FTU has «t its head an Executive Couq- 
i Bureau currently consisting of 19 
imbers.'althouo^^^M ^^ g^^th^ 

ice for a 3 year period, but there is a 
;-monthly meeting of the Centra) Ass- 

rtbly to maintain contimjity of liaison 
uwein leadership and rank and file. 
ii? is further assisted by the develop- 
int of some executive responsibilities 
the committees.existing in each of the 
vsrnorates. ft was interesting ta note 
at unlike Britain the unions were orga- 
;ed on- aw industrial basis with bne 
lion covering' a whole* industry, be it 
xtile or agriculture And it was at the 
ighdad branch of the Agricultural War- 
r$ Union that 1- felt a-bonhomie 
tween officials and members which 
ted democracy out of the rule book and 
ide it oorhe alive. The proper fiinction- 
3 of democracy also requires an inform- 
membership capable of understandings 
licies and able to produce leaders*. The 
FTU therefore sponsors educational 
urges.for members on full p3y and ran- 
ig from a short local course to a ten- 
tnth study abroad. 

Pension and Security; 

,; < L , , • - 1 - t ' * 

Retirement on an adequate pension 
55 for women has freed them from the 
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ega-old fear of real poverty in the ev*» 
ning of their lives, insecurity has shut 
been removed from theh workihg five# 

where dismissal is likely only because 
of gross miunana. ioj^fiajft||j even then 
rjHto^ppeal to the 
with added 

protection tlut one fiflSpe^ourl adjudi' 
cators would be a union nominee. I felt, 
however, that generally speaking the 
unions favoured a negotiated solution to 
problems rather than confrontation. . 

finally, I asked Mr. ; Nejrls If there 
was any discrimination within the union 

based on the political opinions of ^th.tfir 
members. Ifis reply probably summarised 
the spirit of Iraq's revofutlon bf f9dB" 
as well as the policy of the G FTU : "The 
Revolution of 1 968 freed us from dppre- ‘ 
ssiorl anywhere in the world, and we are 
not likely therefore ro practise it Within 
our own ranks" 

• '• . 

- try ' 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the unity of government and trade 
unions stems from their joint commitment 
to the public ownership of the means of 
production as the basis for a socialist 
society based on co-operation instead of 
confrontation. And the current full emp« 
loyment must be an important contribu¬ 
tion towards this harmony in industry 
and agriculture which is assisting Iraq's 
development plans. 'y 
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US warns Begin: Jerusalem issue 

Israeli premier Benin has been war¬ 
ned by the United States Ambassador to 
that country that if he moved his office 
to East Jerusalem the Ambassador would 
not call on him there; the Sunday news- 
p^pft Observer reported on Inly ?3 front 
Jerusalem. 

A similar warning, had earlier bee,,, 
given to Mr. Begin by the British Ambas 
sudor to Israel and British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary Lord Carrington who had in a recent 
interview criticised the move 

The "Sunday Times" laporierl from 
Jerusalem that Mr Begin planned to 
move his office to East Jerusalem in 
August 

Commenting editorially on the move, 
The Sunday Telegraph said it would do 
Israel "no good •' 

Muslim religious louder shot dead in 
S. Thailand 

Unidentified gummen shot dead a 
Muslim religious leader in the autonomy- 
minded Patani province of southern Thai¬ 
land on July 27, reports reaching last 
week. 

The reports quoted Provincial Gover¬ 
nor Pride Muttaharaj as saying the Imam, 
Sahaaeyasing Sahae Useang, 56 have 
been killed. 

Patani is one of three Muslim domi¬ 
nated provinces bordering Malaysia where 
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Government forces are baffling guerillas 
and common outlaw, APP reports- 

Arab festival in Spain 

The Union of Arab Historians has 
decided to hold a festival on Arab culture 
in Spain next yaar, according to Baud] 
newspaper Al-Madina,' 

A three-months programme pitwfni- 
r.ert by King Jifcn-Carloe will embrace 
cities of Madrid, Grenada and jCerdoba 
the paper said 

Israel'); bid to fni] Muslim 
nuclear plans 

A Kuwait newspaper has reported 
that the Israeli intelligence agency M*e* 
sad has set np a special branch to foil any 
attempt hy Arab or Islamic Countries to 
make any atomic wpapoo 

Quoting Western sources, 'Al-Qabas' 
said in a despatch from Washington that 
this special branch is cq)lopijMf||lng its 
efforts on Iraq after it received assurances 
that France had depided % go ahead with 
supplying I rag with nuclear equipment. 

1,620 Palestinians expelled 
The three exiled West Bank Palestin¬ 
ian leader* published in a Saudi Paper 
0 'Al-Yom' recently that Israelis have so far 
expelled 1,620 Palestinians from their 
homes m the Israeli Occupied West 
Bank. 
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Tit#, three 

trazU itr*sMr#s wautd not wi»k#n the 
teadf*stne« «f tit* PetostiAtan people. . 

Aratl women cm danger strike 

Mine Arab woman went dp hunger 
trike on July 21 in sympathy with a 
lunger strike stSgetf by their son# in 
sraels top-security Natha jail, Arab 
ources said 

Two prisoners at The jail in the Nagev 
;esert died from pneumonia this week 
fter being force fed. Nearly 50 Pales- 
mian all long term security prisoners are 
till on hunger strike to back demands 
tr improved conditions. 

Sri Lanka supports Palestine 

Ire following massages was sent by 
lesident J. R. J ayewardene of Sri Lanka 
- Buddhist majority country) to the 
N's Emergency Special Session on the 
uestion of Palestine which opened in 
ew York last month. 

'The convening of an emergency 
(jecial Session of the United Nations 
eneral Assembly on the question of 
alestme underlines the importance and 
yency of the nfeltcr to the world 
nmunity. We ttrf ‘ faced today witli 
ivetul problems threaten peace hi the 
odd but no where us in tire oasis of 
ilsstine.hdj prolonged .and protractud 
usoiuiion carried- vWflt- it such grave 
mger and such a sense of moral failure 
ti»e, .Mobility afoheAJUuttd: Ni«Wr».toi. 
‘ve discharged its respoasib-rlity for 
er three decedea to enfeure justice and 
May for an entire people. 

it i* encouraging ta note dial the 
; Jli©ndblem8tr&iatfights of the Palesti- 
in pecpKeie' toddy gahtthy widespread 
-ognition. The United Nations GlTtOrei 
sembly meeting in Emergency Session 
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should confirm these rights and express 
international solidarity with the Patestini- 
ae-peepfe. But this aef by ftseff cannot 
absolve die LfnPed Hattons of -Its failure 
nor bxompt it from its responsibility to 
effectively ensure the exercise of those 
ttgfos. ThiS emergbhby session must, 
tfWrefore, bitabhsh the basis for ah effe¬ 
ctive solution of the PafesttVifari question 
in all its aapects. 

The Government and people of Sri - 
Lanka share the view that the question of 
Palestine is at the core of what is called 
the‘Middie £a#t problem. We would like 
to pursue efforts to effect a just solution 
in the interests o f international need to 
solve the problem. The United Nations 
cannot choose to be blind to the most 
recants events which suppress even the 
most elementary forms of expression of 
Palestinian rights and tho real import of 
such suppression. 

The inalienable national rights of the 
Palestinian people to return to their 
homeland, to self-determination and in¬ 
dependence and thejr claims to the 
nations of justice and basic human rights, 
as well as their struggle for tho realization 
of those right* under leadership of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, hostile 
full suppoii of the government ami the 
people ul bri Lanka. We have expressed 
our suppoii and solidarity tor these righftv.. 
politically end diplomatically in the belief 
that fujl international recognition Of these 
rights is live basic step towards Ctisenpy 
th»ir re#iwetion, " 

Sri Lanka was particularly, privileged* 
to support Palestinian cause during -its 
stewardship: as Chairman of the Non- 
Aligned Movement. It is our firm belief 
that such solidarity expressed at the 
highest levels cannot be disregarded and 
that such : oli‘Jaritv will provide-the basis 
fur »n effective solution to the f'efestftMah 
question. 
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QP£C seminar 

' , \ \ , 

The annual eeminar of the Orgemsa- 
non of Petroleum Eiporting Countries 
(OPEC) yvHI be held in Vienne from Nov, 
24 to 26 this peer. 

The theme of the seminar this year 
will be "The International energy scene; 
OPEC's long-term policy". 

Abu Dhabi’s aid to 3o countries 

The Abu Dhabi Ecconomic Fund for 
Development granted loans and technical 
assistance totalling 2,919 billion dirhams 
to 30 Arab, African and Asian countries 
in 1974-79, period, Qatar News Agency 
quoting Fund report said last week. 

Twelve Arab countries received loa. s 
and assistance amounting to 2.48 billion 
dirhems. Eleven African countries received 
121 2 million dirham > the reports said 

Islamic shipping: experts gruup tu 
meet 

Pioposals for the establishment of a 
luint Islamic shipping company and a 
joint Islamic shippers council are lu be 
considered at d meeting of the experts 
group on shipping from nine Muslim cou¬ 
ntries including Pakistan being held in 
Karachi this month cables PPI special 
correspondent 

The tlifee-d*y meeting starting on 
August 17, is the second einet Pecember 
last year when the experts held their first 
meeting jn Jeddah. 

< Tb* experts group was formed last- 
year under the aegis of the Secretariat of 
the Organisation of Islamic Conference 1 
(OIC) ., i 

Mr? Mustafa tiokah Adviser to the 
Preafdentof Pakistan on Shipping is the 
convenor of the experts group. • It is :* 
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underUbod- that dotted' prepifceis in 
respect «f*he formation of the ohfppmg 
company and- shippers couhtft wilf .be 
submitted to the Islamic Foreign Minis¬ 
ters' Conference due to be held in May 
nwt. veer-,. . t. .<• 

t *'• ■, Vj * 1 I I V, « * S i 1 '+ «. • 

Petroleum Areas’ Soviet „■ target 

, __ . ± 5 

Crown Prince HRH Fahd IbnAbdul 
Aziz, Deputy Prime Minister of Saudi 
Arabia, has said the Soviet occupation 
ofAfganistan was paving the way for 
further dangerous operations. 

"No doubt the petroleum areas are 
targets and it is in the world interest that 
these areas should remain peaceful* and 
secure." he sard in an interview publis¬ 
hed in an American newspaper. 

Prince fahd said : "It is wettknown 
that the Mid-East region with its wealth 
and instability due to the oppression of 
the Palestinian people and the incidents 
in Afghanistan, give indications that all 
the states of the region are open to 
dangers. ' 

Prince r-uhd said there was only on« 
written guarantee that liriks the Kingdom 
with the US and all countries of the 
world <t is the UN CljtJUer. 

Quran translation 

The Holy Quran will be transacted 
. into Dayak Nagaju a regional language 
in Centra! Kalimantan area of Indonesia 
reports the Indonesian Ant are news 
agency.- .. > ife&Vbv - • ■ 

Istanbul Masjid re-opKtittg haiicd 
1 Shaikh- Mohumme®t' , AH , ‘ Al-Harkan, 
Secretary General of the Muslim World 
League, sent a congratuaftory cable to 
Turkish Prime Miniver Solaymap Demirel 
on the re-opening of the Sofia Masjid 
Th Istanbul for prayers, the Saudi: review 
reported in its latest issue. - 





Awake! Awake! Afghanistan Awake! 

— N. M. Haleel. Sri lanka. 


Afghanistan need not unnecessarily fear 
For Allah’s succour is always near 
To frighten away the ferocious’ bear 
That has crept by the rear* 

Stirred by gormandizing greed 
Some people of certain breed 
Sans any scruples or any creed 
Have mistaken the reef for a mere reed. 

The time is not too far 
We can see that bright star 
Beaming the tidings that none can mar 
The oncoming blessings to blast the bar* 

Heed O Afghan ! Your disunity in the past 

Has brought this fate all at last 

Follow the Qur’an and act very fast 

For us to see the Islamic banner on the mast* 

Differ not now and tariy not further; 

The end is near by and look not farther 
For the religion you profess is rather 
A powerful force and not mere lather* 

United you stand with that unifying force 
That is ISLAM that shuns all actions coarse; 
That binding force will make you rise 
With an unparalleled strength to win prize. 



H*gd K.L/CT /28 
Stpttmber 16 1980 
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No man of heart spirit or constancy 
Can ever be cowed down by odds 
Against him- Wa fight not for spoils, 

Or for captive^ but for the glory 
Of God, and for truth and faith. 

We must be kind to all, but specially 
Regard the needs of our comrades. 

Linked to us by ties of duty and affection. 
Our highest reward will be forgiveness 
And grace from the Giver of ail. 


-Yusuf AM 




AMkrtiring work df the day We 
ed te have a walk in the evening, each 
rywe Relented newer routes and found 
iseOh lends. f>oring these walks noth- 
urtder the stfn escaped Our dfcceas- 
fw. 4Juscrepulousdefection irvpolitrcs, 
efficie n cy ot the manager in the office, 
veet end bitter experiences in the class 
cm. Wit attow of 'the newly appointed 
wst, cotrent cinema in the-theatre and 
sg e eg* m different localities of the 
at* afo-eome of them. 

** i .,* 1 

Itfwaa a bright Sunday afternoon. As 
lualwe started our ‘‘expedition''. After 
averting the green fields, along the 
Mw footpath between paddy dancing 
tune with the blowing wind, we enter - 
an alby ehedowed by the flowered 
anches of cashew trees- The aroma in 
re atmosphere Was not from ethyl or 
ethyl eater of benzoic dcid; .but from the 
ssortriient of flowers in the well kept 
rden of the big house nearby. The 
Hey led us to a small river Them the 
ver was ft a jurping point and ffgj the 
ame reason a bit broader- But the 
(ream of water occupied only one-third 
. the river bed. The rest was covered 
/ith fine, sugarlike white sand- Wa 
rossed tha knee-deep water pnd sat on 
te sand bed. The murmuring breeze 
rixed with water vapours soothed our 
red bodies. The beautiful rays of the 
vening sun, filtered through the coconut 
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leaves and reflected from the prysfal dear 

tffetar produced a splendid eight. 

* m 

looking «t the red rays, bne of M 
expressed the doubt why at fcbh*4f #% 
rays are red? Our physicist friend had the 
wfswafr. While passing tKrouph differanjt 
fayers of the atm 5 spbem v thf ; eft 

refracted and the refraction is grea tastier 
violet end least for red. At synget. tbarey^ 
are almost parallel to the siyfaca jjf tha 
earth and so the rays refracted mo$tw|fl 
be cut off by earth. th» lA*si ref«*tfd 
tdd rays alone reach our eyas anf ,pg 
we see red 

The sain slowly disa ppeared betffod 
theboriron end darkness gradually eng¬ 
ulfed the area. But before toftty tMite 
appeared in the blue inrWmerMHe “twirfk'- 
Jigg stars. Thesubject of our oeafabd- 
letion changed to the universe, tttt erdiM 
tfon. Vastness and Complexity ‘Wbkto 
fioeUy isd us m the discussion bf SeWnC* 
e wd s t s’bnpaet «n religion. "• ' : 

. ? ; * I v . ', - ^ ; , f » 

I’yek W«fny,friend-wbo breed* u* to 
the subject. He invited our attention to 
the verse in Quran which says that sun is 
moving in a fixed path snd the view of 
scientists that sun is stationary and plants 
are moving round it. He Was unaware of 
recent development in science and igno¬ 
rant of the fact that now science has 
recognized whet Quran said fourteen 
centuries ago. 
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Quran )$ the message of the creator 
end so it is ultimate truth Science is kno¬ 
wledge based on experiments and obser¬ 
vation. It is truth, but not ultimate truth. 
A scientific theory has validity only until 
a contradictory one is proved. According 
to the much publtehed Einsteins theory 
of relativity no objects can have velocities 
greater then that of light. But Or. Sudar- 
een, (« Metayalee) and his co-workers 
have proved at least theoritically, that 
(here can be particle i with volocities 
greater than that of light. When Sudar- 
sen's theory is proved without doubt 
Enstein's theory will have to be relingui- 
shed. But teachings of Quran will be 
valid for ever. 

What Quran said centuries ago are 
being discovered by scientists now con¬ 
sider this verse in Quran "glory to God 
who created in pairs all things that the 
earth produces as well as their own 
(human) kind and (other) things of 
which they have no knowledge". We 
all know that animals are created in pairs 
-male and female. We know male and 
female parts of trees. But the idea of 
pairing in inanimate objects like sand and 
rock, salt and water and gold end silver 
may sound odd. But on careful analysis 
we .can see that all materials contain 
atoms, which consist of pairs of opposit¬ 
ely charged particles - the positively 
charged protons and the negatively 
charged electron. A shrewd examination 
reveals that even ti e minute electrons 
exist as pairs- And it is this tendency 
of the electrons to get paired that results 


in the formation of a multitude of 'comp¬ 
ounds. 

As a consequence of e theory known 
ss Paulis' exclusion principle, in e parti¬ 
cular subshell or analog state fi| atom 
there can be only tw& etecirbaseiid these 
electrons should be different in their 
spins. Thus the two electrons havin 
the same energy but opposite spins from 
a pair. To put in a nut shell, pair is app¬ 
licable not only to man and woman, bu 
and cow, dog and bitch and the male 
and female parts of a trea but also to 
the north and south poles of a megnat 
positively changed electrons and negati¬ 
vely changed electrons in an atom and 
also to the clockwise spinning electron 
and anticlock wise spinning electron. 

Many of the religious acts are ridi¬ 
culed as barbarian by the so called civi¬ 
lized men The practice of circumcission 
prevailing among Muslim and Jews is an 
example- Until a few years ago it was 
considered an uncivilized act. But a 
recent study has shown that circumcissi- 
ondecreases the possibility of Uterus can¬ 
cer in the sex partner. Statistics reveal 
that uterus cancer is comparatively less 
in Jewish and Muslim women. 

In short, anything antagonistic to the 
views cf Islam will be proved .otherwise 
incourse ol time and ultima*'truth will 
emerge. 

S-w-l 

As it was getting late we wound up 
the talk and retraced our steps. 
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A NEW ISLAMIC AND ARAB LEAGUE. 


Yet another international Islamic 
body, the League of the Islamic and Arab 
Peoples, has joined the prestigious club 
of organisations purporting to serve and 
propagate the cause of Islam and Muslim 
| world. 

The league was created on 8 October 
by a decree issued by President Anwar 
Sadat. The decree nominates Sadat as 
the first chairman ef the league and his 
minister of state for awqaf Or. Zakariya 
al-Barri as its deputy chairman. President 
Sadat, it may be recalled also used to be 
the secretary general of the now defunct 
Cairo-based Islamic Congress created by 
Gamal Abd an-Nasir. 

Also nominated at the same time 
were a 68-member constituent assembly, 
the League's first secretary general 
Dr. Sayyid Nawfal and Sheikh Harun. al- 
Mujaddidi, assistant secretary general for 
Islamic affairs. Another assistant secretary 
general for Arab affairs is to be appointed 
soon. Sheikh Mujaddidi comes from the 
Mujaddldi family of .Islamic scholars in 
Afghanistan and Mr. Nawfal is a former 
assistant secretary general of the Arab 
League. 

However the task of writing the 
charter of die league has been entrusted 
to the constituent assembly, Represent¬ 
atives Of the Arab and Muslim peoples 
will be selected by the secretary general 

f’ortnightly 


in consultation with the constituent 
assembly after necessary contacts hevo 
been made with the persons ooncernerL 

Why another league ? 

One apparent reason appeared to bo 
Egypt's expulsion or exclusion from the 
Organisation of Islamic Conference, the 
Arab League as well as other Muslim 
world forums- However Dr. Zakariya Mid 
the decision to found the league was 
made with a view to (1) confront the 

challenges and dangers to the Islamic 
and Arab peoples; (2) foil the conspira¬ 
cies being concocted by the forces of 
foreign aggression and blunt the tools of 
domestic sedition; (3) uphold Islpm and 
Arabism; and (4) unify our ranks and 
objectives of seeking to establish bettar 
cooperation on the basis of Islamic bro¬ 
therhood and tolerance- Furthermore, he 
claimed the league has been established 
in, response to the csll of the Arab and 
Muslim masses and to welcome tha re¬ 
union of the brotherly Muslims and 
Arabs, in their country; nam9ly, the 
Islamic and Arab Egypt at the dawn of 
the ISth Hijra century I 

Dr. Nawfal added that the league will 
also protect the alms and interest of the 
Isfaniic and Arab world and keep ft dear 
of conflicts. 
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1 9 limps* of how Malik Al- 
Skabbu (Malcolm X), a follower of 

MlWA mohammad aad his 

ptwioh— whOopexfbemlng HaJ Id 
IMS cam bo had through hii romi- 
dlscoacoa ho jotted down in a note 
DiMtwd’tkat occasion-extracts : 

fRlflat outride the airport was a mos- 
qwO»M«l above the airport was * huge, 
dDiwitary-lika building, four tiers high. 
Itwessemidaik, not long before dawn, 
end pi«o*», were, regularly taking offend 
landing, their, landing lights sweeping 
the runways,,or their, wing end tail lights 
blinking In the «ky. 

Pilgrims seemed, to be. on top, of 
eo«b other. thoro wem^o many, lying, 
Sjittinfl, sleeping, praying and walking. 

My vocabulary cannot describe the 
now mosque ihot was being built around 
tho Ka*abe- TfteGrdat Mosque of Mecca, 
when It is finished, will surpass the 
amM^oral beauty of India's Tej Mahal 

, Cwgytad.my. saadafs, I followed the. 

■ MMawndAe'. <. Then.I saw the* Ke’abe, a 
fme%mafik^ateno. howea in tlw» middle of 
tho Great Mosque; it we? being circam- 
etqbujsted by the thousands.,upon thou- 
praying pilgrims, both sexes, 
5 bgfn»xolgu* and. race in, • 

Pf«Y* to bo uttered when 
I the pllprifn'a eyes dflrat perceive the 
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Ka'aba. Translated it is '0 God, You are 
peace, and peace derives from You. So 
greet us. Lord, with peace.’ UpbnWmer- 
ing the Mosque, the pifgrkn* sHodld't»Y- 
to kiss the> Ks'aba if possible, but ff the 
crowds prevent him getting thef cWse, 
he touches it, and if tire crowds' prbVOht 
that, he raises his hand and cries' out 
'Takbirl' (’God is gr^tl ) I could t noVget 
within yards, Takbir!' 

My feeling therein th»“ Housebd 
God was a numbhese. Mjr h Mutawwff led 
mein the crowed of praying? charting 
pilgrims, moving seven timbr afmmd'foe^ 
Ka'aba. Sdme were behtend* VrteiWetf 
with age; it was aslghrthat 1 
itself- on brlan. I saw intapecijatWpll’ 
grims being carried by others! Paces were 
enraptured in their fMtfet TH* seventh 
time around, I prayed two fWfcbt? pftW 1 
treting myself, my hea# on theftCW- 

The first prostration, l‘ prayed' the' 
Quran verse 'Say He is God the one and 
only;' the second prostration: 'Silt O'Vrtl' 
,, Who are unbelievers} I wewWp* 1 ntrtMiWM 
which you wowbip. 

As I prostrated, the MlitawWlf’fol¬ 
ded pilgrims off to keepi me from beiftfl 
trampled. "/,!,■ 

The Mutawwif and I next drank" wafer' 
Itom the. wen of Zem^Zeo* T h oa www ran 
two hiiiss,i 

vyhe*»*Hajera waadef«d. : a 

earth jearchin 0 ^fo» r wato»« forH»hoi eWMr 

l m i fc 4P8MWK ■ .•■ > >' • > *■' ini ■ 
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Circle. fieroda is fully responsible for the 
maintenance of the monument and It is 
to be kept in the condition In which ft to 
taken tip by the Union ®ovt, by way of 
agreement. 

It is also a Registered Trust No.B-176 
(Mehsana) dtd. 23-12-1953 in the 
Gujarat State Govt. The Sunni Muslims 
of the Sidhpur Town as well as of 
Meheena District and the visitors from 
the whole of India ere offering prayers 
since last 700 years.In the said Jame-i- 
Musjid at Sidhpur, Dist. Mehsana. 

No structural repairs have been 
attended by the Archaeological Survey 
of India since from the date of its agree¬ 
ment and secondly the permission was 
not granted to the said trust for its rep¬ 
airs. This is just like a dog in the manger 
policy. If no repairs have been carried 
out, by either one of the Govt, and 
Trustees (i. e. owners), the said monu¬ 
ment will automatically collapse 

This monument was also electrified 
during the time of Gaikawad State- The 
light bills were coming in the name of 
the Jame-i-Musjid at Sidhpur and the 
Trust was paying the amount of bills. 
This is one of the necessities during the 
time of prayers after sun set, Night and 
morning prayers. Section-5 Sub-section 
6 does not permit the Govt, to interfere 
for customary religions observances. 

Electricity 

The Archaeological officers having 
taken in confidence the Point Trust, the 
old decayed wiring from the mosque had 
been removed on the plea that new wir¬ 
ing in proper order would be' provided. 
The old connections were also removed 
when the Gujarat Electricity Board 
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(G ;t. B) took over the lighting Swrfc 
from the Sidhpur Electric Industrial Co* 
Ltd, Sidhpur in 1963-54- Thus the 
namazees of the mosque were put to 
trouble for years together. The Trustees 
paid Rs. 70/- to the G. 6. B, on 12-7-66 
" and since then the Trust has been reque¬ 
sting again and again that the fixtures 
ofnew-Hghts be permitted, instead of 
this, the Superintending Archaeologist, 
seems to have informed ^the G. €. B. not 
to give electric connection to the Juritma- 
Musjid, Sidhpur, and this prohibition 
order has k not been lifted. The Survey 
(Govt, of India) has no right to do sofar 
interference in religious matter vide sec¬ 
tion-5 sub-Section-6 of the Ancient 
Monuments And Archaeological Sites 
and Remains Act, 1958. Thus the Survey 
has acted in contravention to the provi¬ 
sion of Agreement as well as of the said 
Act of 1958. 

Ablution Tank (Hauze) 

Repeated requests have been made 
for ordering repairs for the conservation 
of monuments or permitting the Trustees 
to repair the ground area around the 
Hauz, which has broken down and cau¬ 
sing nuisance to the Namazees. This 
request of trustees in unattended for the 
last more than one decade. But on the contr¬ 
ary the Survey is attending such works 
which creates hatredness in between the 
Trust and the department and thereby 
increasing the ill-feelings among the 
public of both the communities (i. e. 
Hindus and Muslims). 

Notice for termination of agreement 
vide order No. 222 of 1966 dated the 
9th November 1968 was given to the 
Honourable , President of India, New 
Delhi through Shri Shankerlal Hiraiai 
Oza, Advocate, Mehsana. On thie, fhe 
department has taken the connection in 
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the name of ftudra-Maheliya, Superint¬ 
ending Archaeologist Western Circle- 
Baroda and only one point is given in the 
tsid mosque and meter is fixed in the 
Pesh-lmamand Mauzzan room. The 
payment of Electric Bills is now charged 
to Rudara-Mahaliya by the said depart¬ 
ment. Formerly the light bills were com¬ 
ing in the name of Jame-i-Musjid, 
Sjdhpur and paid by the Trustees of the 
said mosque. This practice is not at all 
permissible in our religion and it is also 
impermissible as per Hadis. Only the 
Muslim Community utilize the electric 
for prayers end the Union Govt, should 
bear the cost is not at all permissible in 
religious customs. Application was given 
fcr more points and fans but no permi¬ 
ssion was accorded. Thus instead of 
advising the Trust for fixing electric 
lights and fans as per Archaeological 
principless, the department has harassed 
the Trustees and also devotees. 


The Archaeological Sub-Circle offi¬ 
ces, rest house. Store and other Gujarat 

State offices and Bhadra Kali Temple 
which are located in the protected Nati¬ 
onal Monuments have been electrified 
by the occupants according to the faci¬ 
lities of the occupants as and when 
required in addition to their daily requi¬ 
rements (1) Bhadra Gate at Abmedabad 
(2) Azamkhan Palace, (3) and Three 
Gates of Bhadra which are protected 
National Monuments, but these are being 

used for residential purpose, store. Rest 
bouse, Conservation Assistant and Sur¬ 
veyor's offices of the Archaeological 
purvey of India and Bhadra Kali Mata 
Temple end Other Gujarat State local 
offices end elJ the occupants have ele¬ 
ctrified the places at their own whims 
end Wishes. While thq same officers are 
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taking objections in giving electric, paints 
and fans in Jame-i-Musj»d at&idhpur. 
Thus it is clear that the Officers of the 
• Western Circle of Archaeological Survey 
of India are of bias nature. 

Acquisition of Muslim houses adjoining 
to Northern and western Hides of the Jumme- 
Musjid at Sulhpur'-— 

The Survey has acquired all the 
Muslim houses situated adjoining the 
said mosque in 1959-60 or so, and their 
back side walls were serving as 
compound wall to the said mosque, The 
dismantling of these houses were taken 
up in the month of May, 1979 or so from 
the Northern side. By doing so the whole 
area of the mosque including prayer hall 
will be opened and the domestic animals 
will enter Into the mosque and the water 
of the ablution tank will bs spoiled, The 
president of the said Trust as well as 
other members requested the Head of the 
Office (Shri S. R. Rao) several times to 
stop this work and first construct the 
compound wall of the said mosque, but 
he did not listen to them and he ordered 
to his subordinates to go on with the 
works. Thus the Trustees of the 
mosque has filed a writ patition in the 
Gujarat High Court in the month of June 
1979. 


Seven standing trees (Tamrind, 
Limda, Dadum, Khajuri and Keia) have 
been cut and removed from the open 
court yard of the said mosque. Destr¬ 
uction of the garden. Which consists of 
Qhamsli flowers creeper and Mogra flo¬ 
wers plants 26 numbers, has been atten¬ 
ded to, the immovable property of the 
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said mosque I, e. Pesh fmam and Mauz- 
zan room has been dismantled, Excavat¬ 
ion has been carried out in the whole 
area of the said mosque to a depth of 
12' to 16', The foundation of the said 
mosque has been totally exposed from 
the outer-side of the Westerm i.e. Kaba 
wall which will collapse in this rainy 
season. Instead ot carrying out the con¬ 
struction of compound wall in the first 
instant, he had carried out all the above 
mentioned destruction of the Jame-i- 
musjid property after compromise in the 
Gujarat High Court in the month of June, 
1979. Thus he has made contempt of 
the Gujarat Htgh^Court- Not only this but 
also he has violated the said Act, 1958. 
He has to give notice in writing to the 
Collector and the owner i. e, Trustees for 
carrying out the excavation in the prote¬ 
cted area which is also a part of the said 
mosque vide Section 21 and 22 of the 
Ancient Monument And Archaeological 
Sites and Remains Act, 1958. He has no 


right to touch immovable property of the 
said mosque as the agreement does not 

give the rights of owner-ship to the 

* <“ ' 

Survey. ■ 1 

Thus, the Muslim community pray 
to the Govt, of India, to make impartial 
inquiry by appointing an Inquiry Commi¬ 
ssion and the loss sustained to the Mus¬ 
lim Community by way of riot may 
please be compensated to all local 
Muslim sufferers as this is knowingly 
done by the western Circle Officers in 
the name of research. Really speaking 
there is no need of research as the not 
^ook of the monument's architectural 
features are the self explanatory and 
secondly to rebuild^the compound wall 
of the said mosque, to a height of 8' to 
9' as Per City Survey record of the said 
mosque, Pesh Imam and Mauzzan quarto 
and stone pavement in all open area 
re-felling the excavation. 


ortfttghtly 
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Memorandum Submitted by the All India Muslim 
Educational Society. A. P. Unit 
To 

The Vice Chancellor, Osmania University, HYD, 

The All India Muslim Educational Society 
Represents and Demands as Under: 


The All India Muslim Educational 
Society is fully conscious that heavy 
funds are spent on University Education, 
without proportionate results. As the 
students are going to be the most respo¬ 
nsible citizens and the whole future of 
the nation depends upon their efficiency 
and performance, therefore University 
Education, should be need-based and 
functional rather than conventional. We 
suggest the following-. 

1. Comparative religious education 
should be introduced at all levels. For 
this no class room teaching should be 
arranged, but extension lectures should 
t»e supplemented by Seminars and Sym¬ 
posia and students should be encouraged 
for self study. 


«) This wili make the student to 
utilise the leisure hours in better 
manner. 

M This will give to the students kno¬ 
wledge of other religious and this 

will culminate in religious tolera- 
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tion and remove completely com¬ 
munal hatred- 

c) This will develop moral values 
which will have a long term effect 
on student’s life- 


11- Good moral character and unbias 
ad mind, quick grasp of the problems and 
rational approach for problems of life 
should be developed In the University by 
changing the present curriculum. The 
present conventional system of Univer¬ 
sity education is not suitable for post- 
independence era. 

III. The main cause of the student 
unrest is the result of frustration and un¬ 
controlled and uncheked tremendous 
energies of students- The parental love of 
teachers will go a long way in moulding 
and diverting students energies. 

IV- Every University student posseses 
a greet potentiality which can be utilised 
for building up nation, but our teaching 
programme and curriculum which isfors- 
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Ign to practical and common man's Ufa. 
Even after three decades of independen¬ 
ce no-need based serious thought is 
given to it which is culminating in colo¬ 
ssal lose of human and monetary 
resources- 


V. The Univers ity examination system 
also requires reforms andtadical changes, 
in the present system for a student, exa¬ 
mination has became more importantthan 
accumulation of knowledge. This trend is 
detrimental to the mental growth of stu¬ 
dents* University under expert guidance 
should evolve a method to develop the 
overall personality of a student by remo¬ 
ving the defects of the persent system of 
examination. The ultimate aim of educa¬ 
tion should be to bring about a healthy, 
rational and radical change in the behav¬ 
iour of a student in such a manner that 
even a common man should find a diff¬ 
erence between a University educated 
person and an uneducated person. The 
system of examining students with book 
and without book may be introduced and 
further reforms may be evolved. 


merited'by arranging extension 
lectures, seminars and symposia 
Me' in a systematic and plonnod 
. manner, 

t , 

Vit. The Indian soil is rich in produ¬ 
cing of rich brains, but the lack of oppor¬ 
tunities keeps somebody behind the 
opulent. The All India Muslim Educatio¬ 
nal Society is sure that manyjtalented and 
gifted persons who can contribute trem¬ 
endous knowledge in the field of science 
are forced by circumstances to earn their 
livelihood by some means or other in 
the field which is against their natural 
talents. In this regard AIMES suggest to 
open state Science laboratories where the 
talented persons may conduct experi¬ 
ments and add knowledge to human 
learning and privately appear for Univer¬ 
sity Science examinations as external! 
candidates, but in no case laboratories of the 
commercial tutorials should be recognised as once it 
has been done when P.U.C science examination 
where conducted Privately. 


VI. To bring the University Educa¬ 
tion within the reach of all such persons 
who are at unadvant- 
ageous side and cannot afford to become 
a regular student, external examination 
system is no doubt a blessing, but it is 
exploited by some of the commercial tu¬ 
torials. To avoid this situation the follow¬ 
ing suggestion is given: 

a) At different places the University 
should open Text book libraries 
end the material of the corres¬ 
pondence course should be made 
available for the self study of 
the interested students who are 
desirous of continuing education. 
This should be further supple- 


VIII. The All h dia Muslim Educations 
Society sees no reason why the external 
candidates should not get the facility of 
yearwise examination. This miy kindly be 
viewed sympathetically B.Sc course also 
may be introduced for external students. 

IX- In India there are Universities that 
have thrown open even post graduation 
examinations without minimum qualifica¬ 
tion. Why not Osmania Uuiversity shall 
introduce this system, and why the 
students from our state should go to some 
other state to avail such facility. 

X. The All India Muslim Education.! 
Society feels that since the considerable 
strength of girls Is studying in post 
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graduation and other courses and conside 
table strength of women candidates is 
confined to their homes because of coe¬ 
ducation etc. Therefore, ft istht proper time 
fur Or mania Itniversity authorities to open it <>- 
men’s I'niretsily to fmilitate more women candi¬ 
dates. 

XI. The AIMES wish that there should 
be a proportionate representation of the 
minorities communities in the University 
syndicate and senate etc. 

XII. The AIMES does not oppose res- 
servations in the government jobs, but 
sincerely feels that the reservation in the 
University admission brings down the 
quality of education As an alternative we 
suggest that all communities who are 
covered by reservation:; should be given 
all monetary benefits to prepare themsel¬ 
ves to appear as external candidates. 

XIII. The AIMES vehemently opposes 
the correspondence courses in BEd, and 
M Ed, because those being the professi¬ 
onal courses, the students studying for 
these courses under the scheme of the 
correspondence courses cannot touch the 
proficiency of the regular students. 

XIV. The University should impose a 
strict ban on Private tutions by lecturers 
because this evil trend is completely 
spoiling the class room teaching and 
strengthening private teaching. At any 
cost this evil should be wiped out. 

XV. Bus passes on concessinal rates 
may be issued to such external candidate 


who have registered themselves 

XVI- To avoid impersopitication and 
misuse of University Certificates the 
procedure of affixing photographs, and 
obtaining signature of candidate on 
degree may be introduced. 

XVII. The lecturers of the same college 
should not be kept for invigilation in the 
same college. This will avoid many evils, 

The All India Muslim Educational 
Society is ready to co-operate with the 
University authorities and is ready to 
open a well equipped laboratory in four 
faculties of science so that externa' 
candidates of B, Sc may get the facility 
of well-equipped laboratory- 

We request for the permission for 
establishing such laboratory and due 
recognisation, from the University autho¬ 
rities. It will not be out of place to men¬ 
tion that ours is an All India level Orga¬ 
nisation and registered under public 
societies' Act, and works with no profit 
motive and no commercial activity is in¬ 
volved in its working. 

Expecting a sympathetic considera¬ 
tion, early action and favourable reply. 

We are confident that the merits of 
our request and suggestions will never 
fail to elicit a favourable response- 

Sd/~ 

M. A. Ahmed 

General Secretary 



O 
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Western media trying to 
defame OPEC 

A Specil Report by Kuna: 

Kuwait: A Prominent Iraqi economist 
has accused Western mass media of 
trying to defame the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, OPEC, 
with a view to achieving a number of 
objectivesi and blame Third World media 
foi their failure to defend the Organisa¬ 
tion Properly. 

"We have to keep in mind all the 
time that OPEC is an integral part of the 
Third World, and that any success OPEC 
may achieve will really hit something 
fundamental and acquire interest in the 
Western countries" Dr, Abdul Amir Al 
Anbari, President of the Iraqi Fund for 
External Development, said in an inter¬ 
view published in the September edition 
of OPEC as their own "as they project 
OPEC as a model and pioneering group 
of developing countries. "This is why 
Western mass mediatry to give a bad 
image of OPEC Success." he added, 

Dr. Al Anbari said that other obje- 
tives which mass media in [industrialised 
countries sought to realise were: 

A—To pressurise OPEC member 
countries and inhibit them from fully ex¬ 
ercising their sovereignty and defending 


their interest* 

ES—To dissociate OPEC member cun- 
tries from the rest of the Third World in 
a bid to undermine the unity which natu¬ 
rally exists between OPEC member and 
the 'the rest of the Third world. 

C— To mislead and misinform the 
peoples in industrialised countries to 
countries. 

Aspirations 

He blamed mass media in Third 
World countries for under appreciating the 
achievements of OPEC, saying that the 
reason for this was that most news agen¬ 
cies and information organs in Third 
World nations receive their news from 
Western agencies. 

In this respect, Dr, Al Anbari 
praised the ereation of the OPEC news 
agency as a means not only for helping 
developing countries to understand each 
other better, but also to reflect their 
Problems and aspirations to the world" 

Dr. Al Anbari expressed the belief 
that OPEC's success as well as its rela¬ 
tive failure is of great importance to the 
rest of the world as well as particulary 
to Thir World countries. 

He said that the importonce of OPEC 
stemmed from the fact that rto develop¬ 
ing country or group of countries will be 
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able to exercise fully their sovereignty 
over their natural resources unless they 
do it collectively- 

One of OPEC's key success, he said, 
lies in developing relationships among 
member countries to a level where by 
OPEC has become an agency for co¬ 
ordination of development, not only of 
oil Industries in various in member 
states, but of their economies as well- 

Challenge 

Or. Al Anbari predicted no movement 
of countries from the Third World group 
to that of industriaised nations. The 
only possibility for any developing coun¬ 
try to industrialise and develop and take 
a larger share of international trade, is to 
do it among themselves, he said- 

"Tne challenges they face are so 
similar that it makes the solidarity and 
unity of the developing countries not a 
passing phase, but more or less a perma¬ 
nent one " , he added. 

Turning to economic aid extended 
by OPEC member countries to other 
Third World nations, the President of the 
Iraqi Fund for External Development said 
that this aid was inspired by the feeling 
of solidarty, without trying to impose 
conditions or to pressure populations of 
countries receiving the aid or to publicise 
figures. 

"Usually OPEC aid has no conditions 
in terms of balanace of payments purpo¬ 
ses, as imposed by the World Bank, and 
no OPEC Member state tries to interfere 


in the financial, economic or social poli¬ 
cies of a beneficiary country, " he said. 

Dr. Al Anbari said that ten out of 
OPEC's 13-member states had set up 
their own national funds for extending 
aid to fellow developing countries, des¬ 
pite the fact that there are bnfv three or 
four surplus countries among OPEC 
nations. 

He also referred to the increase of 
four billion dollars recently of the capital 
of the OPEC fund for international deve¬ 
lopment. 

Role 

In addition to this, OPEC Plays a 
very important role in promoting further 
aid to developing countries by contri¬ 
buting to special funds in co-operation 
with industrialised nations such as the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development, IFAD", he said, 

Dr. Al Anbari Proposed the setting 
up of an international joint fund for 
coping with Third World's trade deficits 
with industrialised nations, and effects of 
inflation they import from the industriali¬ 
sed countries. 

Industrial countries will contibute to 
the Proposed fund annually an amount 
equal to the Inflation They export to 
developing countries/while OPEC member 
states contribute an amount equal to the 
increases they decide on in oil prices, he 
added. 
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visited the Great Mosque and circumam¬ 
bulated tbpKa'aba. The next day we set 
out eftir ^rtsd td^jrd* R)wdnt?Xi4Yat, 

'jtff' 6*. cryihtf Urtfid’n : 
talMmM' TjabbaykaT ahd ‘Xtikh 
Akliafr " 

Mfeea^s surrounded by-the-crudest- 
lottUn«#ntnitetne4 have -everseen; they' 
teem to be made of the ata&from a btaet 
furnaqe. Mo vegetation is on them all. 
Arriving about noon, we prayed and cha¬ 
nted from noon until sunset, and the Asr 
(afternoon) end Maghrib (sunset) special 
prayers were performed. 


finally, vfo lifted our heiKb 
art# rOptfa 

*tridwf tknb' 

r priKsW GTiiod^e^nifriHior ttfMr r 
Ha has power over all ^ r 


Standing on Mount Arafat’ had con¬ 
cluded tbe essential rites of being' # 
pilgrim to* Kileccd. No on4 who mrowT 
it could consider himself of pH#rim. 

, The-lhram had ended. We cast tbe 
traditional seven stones at the devjl. 
Some had-their hair and beards cut-T 
decided that I was going to let my beard 
remain. I wondered what my Wife Betty, 
and our little daughters, warts* gdthg’td 
say when they saW me wittf'a'frfir 1 # 


Good news'to yisitorS W Sfatdtfa 


■toy tot: 
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whan I got back to New York. New York 
seemed a million miles away I had' not 
seen a newspaper that I could read since 
I left New York. I had no idea what was 
happening there. 

A Negro Rifie Club that had been in 
existence for over twelve years in Harlem 
had been 'discovered' by the police; it 
was being trumpeted that ( was 'behind 
it’. Aelijah Mohammad's Nation of Islam 
had a lawsuit going against me, to force 
me and my family to vacate the house In 
which we lived on Long Island. 

The major Press, radio and televi¬ 
sion media in America had representati¬ 
ves In Cairo hunting all over, trying to 
locate me, to interview me 'about the 
furore in New York that I had allegedly 
caused—when knew nothing about any 
of it 

I only knew what I had left in America, 
and how it contrasted with what I ha j 


found in theM#si!m> World* Abiuttweniy 
of us Muslims who had finished tho Haj 
were sitting in a huge tent on ^Mount 
Arafat. 

As a Muslim from America, ( was the 
cantre of attention They asked me what 
about the Haj had impressed nte the 
most* One of the several who. spoke 
English asked; they translated my answ¬ 
ers for the others. My answer te> that 
question was not the one they efcpocted, 
but it drove home my point. 

I said, 'The brotherhood I The people 
of all races, colours from all over the 
world coming together as one I It has 
proved to me the power of One God.' 

It may have been out of taste, but 
that gave me an opportunity, and I used 
It, to preach them a quick little sermon 
on America's racism its evils. 

I could tell the impact of this upon 
them. They had been aware that the 
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plight of the black man in America was 
'bad', they had not been aware that it 
we* inhuman, it was a psychological 
castration. These people from else-where 
around the world were shocked. As Mus¬ 
lims they had a very tender heart for all 
unfortunates, and very sensitive feelings 
for truth and justice 

And in everything I said to them, as 
long 4s We talked, they were aware of 
the yardstick that I was using to measure 
everything—that to me the earth’s most 
explosive and pernicious evil is racism, 
the inability of God'a creatures to live as 
One especially in the Western world. 

The colour-blindness of the Muslim 
world's religious society and the colour¬ 
blindness of the Muslim world's human 
society : these two influences had each 
day been making a greater impact, and 
an increasing persuasion against my 
previous way of thinking. 

Towards Pure Islam 

The first letter was, of course, to my 
wife, Betty. I never had a moment's 
question that Betty, after initial amaze¬ 
ment, would change her thinking to join 
mine, i had known a thousand reassuran¬ 
ces that Betty's faith in me was total. 

' kneW that she would see what I had 
seen—that in the land of Mohammad and 
the land of Tbrahim, I had been blessed 
jy Allah with a new insight into the true 
religion of Islam, and a better understan¬ 
ding of America's entire racial dilemma. 

After the fetter to my wife, I wrote 
next essentially the same letter to my 
sister Ella- And I knew where Ella would 
stand-' She had been saving to make the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca herself- 

. I wrote to Or. Shawarabi, whose 
belief in my sincerity had enabled me to 
at a passport to Mecca- 

: ortnightly 


All the night, I copied similar long 
tetters for others who were very close 
to me- Among them was Aalijah 
Mohammad's son, Wallace Mohammad, 
who had expressed to me his conviction 
that the only possible salvation for the 
Nation of Islam would be its accepting 
and projecting a better understanding of 
Orthodox Islam. 

And I Wrote to my loyal assistants 
at my newly formed Muslim Mosque, Inc. 
fn Harlem, with a note appended, asking 
that my letter be. duplicated and distri¬ 
buted to the Press, 

I knew that when my letter became 
public knowledge back in America, many 
would be astounded-loved ones, friends, 
and enemies alike. And no.less astounded 
would be millions whom I did not know- 
who had gained during my twelve years 
with Aalijah Mohammad a 'hate' image 
of Malcolm X. 

Even I was myself astounded. But 
there was precedent in my life for this 
letter. My whole life had been a chrono¬ 
logy of changes. 

Here is whst I wrote.. , from my 
heart : 

Never have i witnessed such sincere 
hospitality and tha overwhelming spirit 
of true brotherhood as is practised by 
people of all colours and races here in 
this ancient Holy Land, the home of 
Ibrahim, Mohammad, and all die other 
Prophets of the Holy Scriptures. For the 
past week, I have been ut'erly speechless 
and spellbound by the graciousness | 

* see displayed ail around me by people of 
all colours. 

I have been blessed the visit Holy to 
City of Mecca. I have n»de my seven 
, circuits around the Ka'aba, fed by a 
young Mutawwif named Mohammed; I 
drank water from the well of Zam, I tan 
seven times back and forth between the 
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The-Jsrne-l-Musjid ajtprabhas patan, 
DM- Junagadh was a protacted Monu¬ 
ment In the tima of Junagadh State, but 
vyhen this monument was taken up by 
tha Gujarat State, it is changed into a 
Jain Museum. The pulpit, The Central 
Mehfab and the architectural features of 
the mosque have bean removed ai.d it is 
named as Jain Museum in the list of 
protected Monuments by the Gujarat 
Government 

The Jame-i-Musjid at Sidhpur, 
Diet. Mehsana is a waqf property and 
managed by tha Sidhpur Jama-i-Musjid 
Trust at Sidhpur and if bears city Survey 


(f vi rtj . 
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No. 37, ft was also a protected Monu¬ 
ment during the time of Geikew*0 
and aftar merger of the .gafe^cSfcte 
into Onion Territory, the said Tnoeqye ! 
again considered as a protected Tfafionai 
Monument by the Govt, ofTbdfevnd tin 
agreement was executed in batwSenfhe 
President of the said Trwt end the 
Hon%te Provident of Indie m tKi dated 
31-3-1954 only for its proservoftenond 
conservation works. The o w n er ahlp of 
the said mosque has not been trattsferrei 
to the Union Government^ IMS agree¬ 
ment. It i3 also mentioned in fhb dQree- 
ment tbai tbe SuperUendeAU Western 

' ,• 'i'<*! i 


hills of Mount Al-Safa and Al-Marwah. 
t heve prayed in the ancient city of Mina, 
and I have prayed on Mount Arafat. 

There were tens of thousands of 
pilgrims, from ell over tha world.. They 
were of ah colours, from blue-eyed 
blonds to black-skinned Africans. But 
we were ail participating in the same 
ritual, displaying a spirit of unity and 
bffrtherhood that my experiences in 
America had led me to believe never 
souM oxirt between the white and jhe 
MMtwWbite. 

America needs to understand Islam. 
>,’■ bppa e pp this is the one religion that 
,^ mwm *nm society the race preblem. 
* ^hWMg bp u t my travels in the Muslim 
WH talked to .end even 
•den. pfftb people who in America would 
iJ ~ pit g toM from Ghana. Indonesia, Japan 
aftd Russia, to mention some, were 

- ip K 1 '" .'...t - ,,fV \ ■ ,. 
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moving to and from the dormitory where 
twee being taken. 

i don't believe that motion picture 
cameras ever have filmed a humor toe- 

ctooie more oolourftfl than mV #»Ptoe k 
in. We reached the dormitory epdJbpgan 
climbing, up te the fourth, topiier, bia¬ 
sing members of every rfeewih ,earth. 
Chinese, Indonesians,< Af g t i pn i M l f u*> 
Many, not yet changed .into the ;t ^rem 
garb, still wore theu , nattoaei. ( ,<ir^rs, 
was like pages out of the Nations) 'Geo¬ 
graphic magazine. 

With my guide indlc4te| ft|ts| ; h« 
would demonstrate tp roe the.WW* r 
prayer ritual postur«s. l(gagin# Mga 
Muslim minister, a leader in AaWjah 
Mohammad's Nation off ielem. witd not 
knowing-the preyer rfhNrt. 1 ' * i ■ * ’ ’' 

• i- »k 

(Courtesy: Radiance 
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Will not mankind take warning 

From the dreadful consequences of Evil 

Clearly proclaimed to them ? will they 

Dispute about God and the life of the Future ? 

They have only to look around and within them. 

And they will see vestiges of the plan 

And purpose of God. Let them not halt 

Between Good and Evil: God's Message as well 

As His Messenger must win against all 

Obstacles only the evil will be brought 

To shame and agony. The good-whose speech 

Is pure and conduct worthy of praise 

Will have a meed of refinement, beauty and bliss. 


Quran 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Presi<fcpt 
of America 


Mr. Ronald Reagan has been aJefted 
as the 40th President of the tfn$ed 
States of America by a thumping majo¬ 
rity. Born on 6th February 1911 he, yviil 
be 69 on inauguration day and 70 just 
17 days after entering office. As a 
powerful speaker, sportsman,, cit|ema 
actor and a forceful Rightwing Republican 
he has captured the minds of .the 
American people. Mr. Reagan was noted 
for his powerful speeches when he was 
campaigning for Hurry gold water 
for the Presidentship soon he was ele¬ 
cted as the governor of Kalifornia the 
biggest state in America. As the governor 
of Kalifornia he has gained much experi¬ 
ence as an administrator also. Though 
Mr. Reagan was tough in election spee- 
chee, one can reasonably believe that the 
responsibilities of office of a great nation 
wHI certainly tame and mellow the 
fervour of election rhetoric as rightly 
expressed by American Ambassador 
Mr- Robert gAheen. America has always 
stood for liberty and pro-taction of 
human rights. America as a natron stand* 
for peace. Mr- Ronald Reagon who hae 
wen a stunning Landslide victory knows 


-Met m 





ftio pulse of American people than any¬ 
body else. We hope he will champian 
the cause of peace and avoid any 
attempt leading to further confrontation 
and conflict and adopt a more realistic 
policy towards Soviet Union and China- 
India has been maintaining very 
cordial and friendly relationship with 
America. America has generously helped 
India in many fields. There are several 
things in common between two 
countries, India and America. Both the 
countries stand for democratic ideals and 
human rights. Our Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, in her congratulatory message 
to Mr. Reagan Immediatly on his ele¬ 
ction as tha President of U. S. has rightly 


expressed the desire for the dedication 
of India and U. S to democratic ideals 
Bnd the spirit of tolerance and understan¬ 
ding. We hope that during the tenure 
of office of Mr. Reagan the friendship 
between India and U. S. will grow 
further. 

We would also wish to make an 
appeal to the new President of America 
to adopt a more real, and practical policy 
towards the western Asia, especially 
Muslim countries and try to solve the 
Palestine issue with dignity and honour 
to Muslims. We congratulate Mr- Reagan 
and wish him every success in the dis- 

charga of his duties as the PreeWen* 
of a great nation. 
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Kerala Governor inaugurates 
M. E. S. Womens Hostel at Tirur 


Kerala Governor, Jyothi Venkita- 
challam exhorted the ladies to work for 
the progress and welfare of the Kerala 
State. She was Inaugurating the MES 
Womens Hostel at Tirur. Governor 
praised the activities carried on by the 
MES in the social and educational field. 
Dr. P. K. Abdul Gafoor said that though 
Kerala State had shown the lead in the 
education to other States in India in the 
past, the present state of education in 
Kerala is deplorable. The main reason for 
this set back. Dr. Ghafoor said is the 
wrong educational policy of the Kerala 
Government- Mrs. Dr. Khamarunnlssa 
Anwar in her welcome speech said this 


is the first women Hostel of its kind in 
the District of Maiappuram. Messrs : 
K. Aboobacker Saheb, chairman, Tirur 
Municipality. P. T. Kunhutty Hajae M.L.A, 
Mrs. Indira Krishnan spoke at the func¬ 
tion praising the activities of the ladies 
wing of the M. E. S in Maiappuram Dis¬ 
trict. Mrs. Saibu Rahman proposed the 
vote of thanks. Earlier a rousing reception 
was given to the governor by the ladies 
wing of the MES haaded by Mrs. Fathima 
Gafoor, President Ladies Wing of AIMES 
Mrs. Saibu Rahiman, Mrs. Dr. Khamaru- 
nnisa Anwar, Mrs. Balkies Kuttiamu and 
others. 



Smt. Jyothi Venkitachallam, Governor of Kerala is inaugurating the M. E. S. ' ■$' 
Ladies Hostel at Tirur. AIMES President Dr- P. K. Abdul Ghafoor is also 
tees'in the picture. i 
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Tine-bonid Edocation Plan for Poor Ciilirr 

iii - ■ , , , , 


The State Government was pfenning 
to implement a time bound programme 
to impart pre primary education to child¬ 
ren who could not be sent to school 
because of poverty said, Mr. Baby John, 
Minister for Education, here on Sunday. 

According to statistics available with 
the Government 10 to 12 percent of the 
children in Kerala did not go to any 
school he said- 

Mr. Baby John was addressing a 
conference which marked the conclusion 


ijBf the southern regional cfafa of the 
Muslim Educational Society. Higher 
education, he said, should not be unre¬ 
lated to the needs of the developing 
society. 

Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghaffoor, president 
All India MES inaugurating the cdrifere- 
nce earlier, said MES stood for commu¬ 
nal harmony and the doors ofjits educatio¬ 
nal institutions and other establishments 
like hospitals were open to all 
(Continued on page 8) 



Mr-fltehy dtfhm, Kerala Minister for Educations Addressing the Southern fWtf fe'* >' 
•gflEy ifl ° f y.l S - l 0 "™ AIMES President Dr. P K- Abdul Ghafoor. 
‘KSCista food Minuter f, Chandrasekharan Nair, Youth wing State President 
® s msd, "M -E S State President P K. Abduifah, General. SMcrtMf 
• Kuttiamoo, Youth wing State secretary M. Ali are also seen In thd-piotuv* 
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M. E.S. Youth wing Conducts Medical 

Camp at Ponnani 

• 

A children's free Medical Camp was examined the patients- Messrs ■ 
conducts# at ponnarri on 21st September M. Mohamad, general convenor of the, 

1980 at the ponnani M. E. S. college camp, C- Haiza, Vice President M- E. S. 

under the joint auspices of Ponnani Ponnani District Committee, K-K Asisanar' 
M. E. S- youth wing and M. E- S. cultu- President M. E. S. cultural centra, prof: 

rat centra. Dr: A K Abdulla D. M 0, A. V. Moideen Kutty, Principal Ponnani 

Malappurem District inaugurated the M. E. S. college and other received the 
camp- Dr. P. A Menon presided- More distinguished guests, 
than 40 doctors attended camp and Messrs: E. K, Abubaker, chairman 
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Maieppuram D M. 0 Dr. Abdullah is inaugurating the children's %ep Medical 
Cirfip tiding cfeHducted by M- E- S- Youth wfftg> Dr. P- A- Menon, 
convenor, 9. M Muhammed are also seen inthe picture- 
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i f. $. Branch at Bokaro Steel City 




A meeting of eminent Muslims of the 
City was held on 6. 10. 1980 to form a 
branch of All India Muslim Educational 
Society at Bokaro Steel City to fulfil the 


educational requirement of Muslims and 
other weaker sections of the Society. 

The following Office bearers have 
been elected unanimously. 


t. 

Janab Ghulam Sarwar, 

Ex.Minister Bihar 

President 

2. 


A. Hassan Advocate 


Vice President 

3. 

»$ 

Md. Shamim Khan 

Social worker 

-do- 

4. 

tt 

K. Rehman 

-do- 

-do- 

6. 

tt 

Dr. S. H. Khan 

-do- 

General Secretary 

6. 

tt 

Moin Ansari 

-do- 

Secretary 

7. 

a 

Hasnullah Ansari 

~do- 

Secretary 

8. 

a 

Ainu) Haque 

-do- 

Orgn. Secretary 

9- 

tt 

Md Yaseen 

Business 

Treasurer 


Ponnani Municipality, Dr. C,R. Mohamed 
Anwar, P. Krishna warrier P. Chandra- 
Sekharan, (Thahsildar) made felicitation, 
speeches, Mr P. M- Mohamed made the 
welcome speech and K, K. Aassanar 
proposed vote of thanks. 

More than 7000 patients were 
examined by the doctors in the camp. 
Medicines worth of Rs- 10,000/-were 
given freely to the patients. The nurses 
and pharmacists of Ponnani Taluk 
Hospital did the service of distributing 
the medicines and attending to the 
patients. 

(Continued from Page 6) 
communities. 

The Society wa3 prepared to start a 
tint grade medical college, technical 
institutions and any number of colleges 
neej|ed, ha/said. The Government had 
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nothing more to do than give clearance' 

Mr. Chandrasekharan Nair, Minister 
for Food and Civil Supplies, praised the 
good work done by MES during the past 
16 years. 

Mr. Baby John distributed merit 
awards to deserving students. 
Mr. T. K. Kuttiammoo, MES general sec¬ 
retary, gave away certificates. 

Mr. E. A Samad, Stag* president, 
MES youth wing, presetted. 


We regret due to some unavoidable 
circumstances we could not bring 
.out two issues of the 'Voice of Islam* 
last month., 

— Managing Editor 


Voice of Islam 





The Newly elected President of the 
Kerala State Muslim Educational Society 
Janfcb P. K. Abdulla Sahib, I.A.S (Retd) 
has appealed to the Muslims to unite 
under the banner of M. E, S. and work 
for the social and educational upliftment 
of the Muslim Community. He was reply¬ 
ing to a reception arranged in his honour 
as the newly elected President of the 
Kerala M.E.S, at the Town Hall, Calicut 
on 30-9-1980- Dr. P. K. Abdul Gaffor, 
President All India Muslim Educational 
Society presided over the meeting 


Mr. N. Ahamed Koya, Chairman Kozhi¬ 
kode District M.E.S. Co-ordination com¬ 
mittee delivered welcome Address. 
Messrs. C. J. Robin, Mayer of Kozhikode, 
Advocate K. Bhaskaran Nair, Advocate 
S. V. Usman Koya, P.P.K. Sankar, E.K.K. 
Mohammed S.ahib, Dr. K. Moidu and 
Prof. C. A- Abdul Salarri delivered felici¬ 
tation Address. Dr. M. V. Mohammed, 
President City Committee of the M E* S 
proposed vote of thanks. Large gather¬ 
ing including ladies attended the 
meeting. 



Advocate S. V. Usman Koya, felicitates Janab P. K. Abdulla Saheb, President 
Kerala M E S- Left to Right Dr. P. K. Abdul Gafoor, President AIMES, 
P. K. Abdulla seheb, President Kerala M E S, Adv. N. Ahmad Koya, Managing 
Editor, Voice of Islam and Advocate K. Bhaskaran Nair. 

Fortnightly . 






Minutes of the Committee 

M. E. S. held o« 25- 



The meeting was preside by Haji. 
p. K. Abdulla sahib. The' minutes of the 
previous committee was read and passed 
by the committee. 

The president explained to the Com¬ 
mittee the present position of the M E S. 
|. T. C. at Vallakkadavu. 

He also explained the position of the 
proposed M. E. S College at Chennankara 
that the General Secretary M. E S has 
already submitted application for the 
College to the University, Kerala. 

The President also explained the 
present position of the M. E. S. Hostel 
at Pattom He reminded the Committee 
that the owner of the building is deman¬ 
ding it back. 

Dr. P- K. Abdul Azeez explained the 
successful conduct of the Youth Wing 
Camp at Alleppey. 

The Applications for M. E- S Scho¬ 
larships recieved from the students of 
cur District were considered and it was 

decided to recommend 9 students out 

of them. 

It was decided to have a link bet¬ 


ween the M. E S Scholarship awardes 
and District Committee of M. E. S Hence 
it was decided to call for the list of 
Scholarship holders of the District from 
thq General Secretary, M. E. S. It was 
alsph decided to recommend the State 
Committee to consider renewal of Scho¬ 
larships in consultation with the respec¬ 
tive Dlebict Committees to enable them 
to hove link between the Scholarship 
holders and the respective Committes. 

A sUb Committee was constituted 

Dr p. K. Abdul Aziz, Thodiyil 
•fieWM' and A. J. Mummed seii to 
fctffow up th« Scholarship hpIdprVloc the 


j- formation of Youth wing unips at their 
* 4 places. 

Another committee was constituted 
for the membership Campaign in the 
District. M/s P. K. Abdulla Sahib, 
P. V. Sulaiman Rawther, A. Mohammed 
Haneefa, M. Abdulsalam, Mytheen 
Kunju, M. Abdul Hameed, M- S- M. Kas 
sim Thodiyil Hassan, A. J. Mohammed 
Saii and Dr. P. K. Abdul Aziz are the 
members of the committee. 

Haji M. S- M. Kassim was nominated 
as the President of M. E. S Trivandrum 
District in the place of Haji P. K. Abdul 
Sahib who has resigned the position 
owing to his election as the of 

the State. Jb- M. Abdul Hewegd if also 
nominated as the Treasurer in ij» glace 
of Jb. M. S. M Kassim. 

It was decided to Ceial»e(4tj|-’ the 
Tenth anniversary of #. 4. f. ^j|pan- 
drum District in a befitting maswU'^'th 
at feast one-days function- A- 4 §j^ nier 
is also published in this cgp||teion. 
Sub-Committee consisting of M/pHoh- 
ammed Haneefa (Chairman)K. #- #-Ash- 
raf (Convener), Dr P. K- Abdql Aziz 
M. Abdul Hameed as membfffi was 
formed. 

It was also decided tp giupa iepep- 
tiontothe newly elected D|a#i#-Presi- 
dent Haji M S. M- Kassiped#f'a Commi¬ 
ttee consisting of M/s ffc Abdufselam 
(Chairman) And P. V-S- Rawlher and 
M. Abdul Hameed as members was con¬ 
stituted. 

The next meeting was decided to 
be held on 5th Nov. 80. 

V Thp meeting was quite lively and it 
ended at 8, 30 P. M. - 

Voice,MsWam 






M. E. S. Colleges on Top 


Ijthihad in Islam 


Al-Battani 


Assam: The Myth of Foreign I nflux: 
The Foreigners-How Many ? 

Islamic Contribution to Science 


Jerusalem and its liberation 

The Role of the Media in U. S. Elections: 

Looking to 1980 


Muslim World Highlights 




Muslims in Indian Civil Services 



According to a report, published in the well-known 
Tslamic daily Dawat, Delhi, of 5 th July 1980, the fUnion 
Public Service ''ommission, as a result of its last competi¬ 
tive examination held in November and December 1979, 
selected 702 candidates for appointments in the Indian 
Administrative service, Indian Foreign Service and Indian 
Police Service, the three n ost important branches of the 
executive bureau*racy in the country. The number of 
Muslims who have been able to secure these appointment 
is 14, i. e- 2% of the total figure, whereas in terms of 
the community-wise population the minimum number of 
qualifying entrants fiom among the Muslims should have 
been 80 What conclusion can be drawn from the report 
about the integrity and fairness of the Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission, if not of the Government of India itself, 
is a matter which requires a detailed and objective study 
of the socio-economic conditions of the Mnslim minority 
in the world’s biggest ‘secular’ democacy. 
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The Iran-lraq conflict has developed 
to such .an extent that it threatens to 
become a full-scale war with Incalculable 
repercussions not only in the Middle-East 
but on the world as a whole- But the 
unkindest cut of ail is that while almost 
the entire world is sending the sigh of 
grief at this unfortunate event some ves¬ 
ted interest are trying to worsen the 
situation. 

ft is a proven fact that ever since the 
establishment of Israel in 1948, depriving 
the Palestinians of their fundamental 
rights and banishing them from their own 
soil, the Middle-East have not enjoyed 
peace even for a moment: Ever since the 
Zionists have got a bit of land they have 
been trying to wipe out the Arab Muslims 
not only from Israel but from the neigh¬ 
bouring Arab Provinces as well. They 
have been implementing crooked and 
wicked means to widen the range of the 
Zionist Empire, and have succeeded in 
making some vital Arab territories part 
of their nation. Recently they made Jeru¬ 
salem the "eternal and Indivisible capital" 
of Israel in defiance of the world opinion 
and as an trrogant retortion to the UN 
General Assembly's call to the country 
to start withdrawing from all occupied 
Arab territories. 

It is nothing but the disunity among 
the Arab and the Islamic nations that 
made Israel so temerious. If the Zionists 
have succeeded in establishing a nation 
in the heart of Arab lands and at the same 
time tending to ignore the right of Pale¬ 
stinians to have a home of their own, end 
trying to seize more and more vital Arab 
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"Say : "It is He Who 
Has created you (anJd made 
You grow), and mide 
For you the faculties 
Of hearing, seeing. 

Feeling and understanding 
Little thanks it is ye give.” 


Holy Quran LXVII : 23 


territories, the Muslim World itself is 
responsible for it- 

Besides Zionist, communist and 
Imperialists-the other two arch-enemies 
of Islam-are also trying to defeat Mus¬ 
lims. The intrusion of U. S S R. in 
Afghanistan is a clear proof for it- All 
these happenings throw light to the fact 
that the enemies of Islam have joined 
hand in hand to annihilate Islam and 
Muslims. But the Muslim world is paying 
K no heed to it. Infighting and comflict 
l\ave scattered the Muslim World into 
pieces. If united the Muslims w II be a 
force to be feared and none will have the 
courage even to point a finger against 
us. Realising this fact our enemies are 
jKtMmpting every means to keep us dis¬ 
united. The conflict between Iran and 
fwq. no doubt, is a contrivance of the 
of Muslims. The rulers of Iran 


and Iraq have fallen easy victims to the 
foul play of our enemies. Petty differences 
among the two nations have taken the 
form of never-ending rivalry and they 
have taken arms to annihilate one an¬ 
other. 

The entire Muslim World sobs at this 
saddest spectacle. "Stop! Stop this self¬ 
destructive move" the Muslims all over 
the world is pleading. No it is the plea 
made by the entire world except some 
vested interests. So we request Iran and 
Iraq stop the clash- War is no answer to 
any problem. It will not settle any dis¬ 
pute. On the other hand, it will give birth 
to new problems and worsen the sitution. 
Be wise enough to see the grin of tri¬ 
umph on the face of our enemies- Forget 
petty differences and join hand in hand 
*T6 defeat the intrigues and pettifoggery 
of our enemies. 
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Judging from the results of the 
University examinations, the M- E. S. 
Colleges in Kerala are understood to have 
retained their high pedestal in educa¬ 
tional standard this year also. They have 
produced rank holders and can be proud 
of securing hundred percent victories in 
various courses as usual adding to their 
covetable tradition. 

In the last Pre-degree and Degree 
examinations the M- E S. Colleges stand 
above the state average- Miss. Sindhya 
Helen Peter of M- E. S. Womens' College, 
Calicut secured first rank in Pre-Degree 
Comerce and Miss. Maiini Krishna Das 
of M. E. S Ponani College secured first 

IJTIHAD 


Islam is not merely a religion, it is an 
ethical, social, economic and political 
system, and deals simultaneously with 
this world- and the life hereafter, It is 
based on principles which are everlasting 
and universal. Laws of war and peace 
and the rules of salvation are equally 
important in the system of Islam. 

The Shariah is the Divine Law gov¬ 
erning all aspects of a man’s life-both 
Private and social- It contains injunctions, 
applicable to every situation in life, 


rank in B.Com. 

The.results of P. G. examination? 
too have much to add to the glory of 
M.E.S. Colleges. The first batch of fyLSc. 
Zoology from M. E. S. Mampad Collage 
and the first M.Com batch from M. E. S. 
MannarkedC ollege secured 100% victory. 
Of the 8 students from Mampad College 
6 secured first class and the remaining, 
2 second class. The M.Com batch of 
Mannarkad college consists of 6 students 
of whom 4 students secured first class 
and rest secured second class. This years 
first rank is also for a student from' 
Mannarkad College. 

IN ISLAM / 

—By M. Aminuddin 


There are four sources of Islamic few, 
namely the Holy Quran, the Sunnah of 
the Holy Prophet, Ijma of consensus and 
Qryas juristic reasoning by analogy. The 
fundamental sources of all principles and 
laws of Islam are the Holy Quran and the 
Hadith i. e- Sunnah of the Holy Prophet 
(Peace be upon him). These sources 
remain unchanged at ell times and under 
all circumstances, while Ijma and Qiyaa 
arp secondary sources— and subject to 
change. 
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Necessity 

In cases where guidance cannot be 
secured from the Holy Quran or the 
Sunnah for a decision on a particular 
problem Muslims are permitted to resort 
to Ijtihad. Quranic instructions and the 
Prophet's interpretations in spite of being 
very exhaustive do not (necessarily) con¬ 
tain detailed (specific) directions on all 
problems in every age. Some institution 
therefore was needed which could exa¬ 
mine current problems when required 
and solve them in the light of Divine 
instructions contained in the Holy Quran. 
Hence the recourse to Ijtihad. 

The word "Ijtihad" is derived from 
the root of "Jehad" which means exer¬ 
ting oneself to the utmost or to the best 
of one's ability. Says Allama Iqbal "The 
word 'ijtihad' literary means to exert In 
the terminology of Islamic Law it means 
to exert with a view to form an indepen¬ 
dent judgment on a legal question. The 
idea, I believe, has its origin in a well- 
known verse of the Holy Quran "And to 
those who exert we show our path." 


Reasoning or the exercise of judg¬ 
ment, according to Dr. Amir Haean 
Siddiqi, is a very important part in Islam. 
Islam admits that the truth of the princi¬ 
ples established by revelation may be 
judged by reason and in doing so it 
repeatedly appeals to reason and deno¬ 
unces those who do not use their 
reasoning faculties. It also recognises 
the necessity of the exercise of judgment 
in the formulation of a decision. 

ijtihad is a process of thinking for 
the solution of new problems which 
emerge in the society from time to time. 
Islamic law developed with the emer¬ 
gence of new problems since the days of 
the Holy Prophet and was created and 

recreated, interpreted and reinterpreted 
in accordance with varying circumstan¬ 
ces. This way of rethinking and reinter¬ 
preting the law independently is techni¬ 
cally known as Ijtihad. 

Correct Approach 

During the days of the Holy Prophet 
his words were the sole authority in 


Narrated Abu Huraira: Allah's Apostle (peace be upon him),) said, "If any- 
one of you improves his religion, then his good deeds will be rewarded ten 
times to seven hundreds times for each good deed, and a bad deed will be re¬ 
corded as it is. " 

Abu Sayeed reported that Messenger of Allah (peace be upon him) said: "The 
Charity of silver coin in ones life-time is better for him than his charity of one 
hundred silver coins at the time of his death. " 

Abu Wurrairah reported that the Messenger-bf Allah said : " O Muslim women! 
no temple neighbour must hold in contempt for her neighbour even a cooked 
hoof of a goat." 



Islamic Contribution to Science 

— Dr. Abdulaiim Shabaz 


The outburst of Islamic contributions 
to Science and Technology, following the 
eruption of Al-lslam after the Hijra (the 
emigration of Muslims from Mecca to 
Yathrib) and the triumph of Al-lslam and 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be on him)in 
Arabia ten years later, resulted from the 
Islamic attitude: Seeking knowledge is 
ordained by God. It is a kind of prayer, a 
kind of worship, dedicated to God. Al- 
lslam takes man as he is, a being endo¬ 
wed with the natural qualities, needing 
to know and needing to worship. Indeed 
it was Al-lslam itself that turned the 
Muslims into learned people. With regard 
to this, the Holy Quran says: 

"And He taught Adam the nature of 
all things; then He placed them before 
the angels, and said : Tell Me the nature 
of these if ye are right.' 

They said: 'Glory to Thee: of knowle¬ 
dge we have none, save what Thou hast 
taught us: in truth it is Thou who art 
perfect in knowledge and wisdom.' 

Man knows because God wants him 
to know; This orientation was aided and 
reinforced by sayings of Prophet Muha¬ 
mmad (peace be on him) such as the foll¬ 
owing: (1)" The acquisition of knowledge 
is incumbent upon every Muslim." (2) 
“Acquire knowledge, for he who acquir- 
eth it in the way of Allah performeth an 
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act of piety; he who seeketh after it adc- 
reth God; he who dispenseth instruction 
in it bestowth alms; and he who imparte- 
th it to others performeth an act of devo¬ 
tion fo Allah " As a consequence, the 
Muslims developed knowledge in all 
branches of science and technology. 
In astronomy, biology, chemistry, physics 
mathematics, medicine, and engineering. 

Gustave Le Bon in his book. La Civi¬ 
lisation des Arabes, wrote: science, so 
neglected by others, is most dealy appre¬ 
ciated by Muslims. Besides, to them be¬ 
longs the pertinent remark: men are those 
who learn or know, the rest is rable and 
good tor nothing " In addition, in the 
same work, he stated: '.The Muslims' zeal 
in studying was truly astonishing, and if 
other nations were equal to them on this 
point, none perhaps ever surpassed them. 
Whenever they captured a city, 
their first concern was to build a mosque 
. and a school, and in the large centres, 
these schools were always numerous: 
Bangamin of Tudelo, who died in 1173, 
reports having seen twenty in Aleiandri- 
ya. Besides ordinary schools for teaching 
great cities like Baghdad, Cairo, Toledo, 
Cordova etc.possessed also univer¬ 

sities equipped with laboratories, obser¬ 
vatories, rich libraries, in brief all the 
material necessary to scientific research. 
In Spain alone, there were seventy public 
libraries, among which that of Caliph 
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El*Batom II In Cordova, according to 
Arab writers, contained six hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes and forty-four for the Cat¬ 
alogue alone. On this subject, it has been 
justly remarked that, four hundred years 
later, Charles the Wise coufd not collect. 
In the royal library of France, more than 
nine hundred volumes, hardly one third 
of which did not deal with theology." 

In Al-lslam man and religion rise 
together, but in Christian Europe the rise 
of man meant the fall of religion. 

From the Holy Quran the Muslims 
got their experimental nature. They were 
not satisfied with theoretical thinking. 
This they ever turned into practical things, 
stimulated by such Quranic passages as. 

“Behold ! In the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and the alterna¬ 
tion of Night and Day. — there are 
indeed Signs for men of understanding, 
- men who celebrate the praises of Allah, 
standing, sitting, and lying down on their 
sides, and contemplate the (wonders of) 
creation in the heavens and the earth, 
(with the thought): 'Our Lord! not for 
naught hast Thou created (all) this! 
Glory to Theel Give us salvation from 
the Penalty of the Fire," 

The Muslims made available all 
existing knowledge by translating from 
other languages. They learned Greek 
and Latin and translated the Greek and 
Latin classics into Arabic, except the 
mythology, for they recognized the anti- 
God nature of it. 

in Greek and Roman mythology, the 
Idea is given on the one hand, that the 
Gdjds are trying to crush man and, on the 
Other, man is trying to assert himself. To 
do so man has to disobey the Gods, who 
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are unjust to him. 

During the middle ages in Europe 
there was a thin cover over this mytho¬ 
logy. However, in time this coder was 
removed and Europe returned to Greek 
mythological thinking. This resulted from 
the tyranny of the Church, its dogma, its 
position on Science in general and in 
particular on the teachings of Copernicus. 
Galileo and others. 

The Church banned certain kinds of 
knowledge for two basic reasons: (1) Its 
influence depended upon the ignorance 
of the people. (2) It recognize I the line 
of thought coming from the Muslim uni¬ 
versities as a danger to its existence. Be¬ 
cause of the latter, as the Church saw the 
influence of Islamic knowledge upon the 
Europeans in contact with the Muslim it 
ordered its leading scholars to write 
against Al-lslam and Prophet Muham¬ 
mad (peace be on him),. The learned 
people, therefore came to see their role 
as that of attacking the Church and its 
leadership. Known as free-thinkers, they 
had basically two choices, Al-lslam or a 
return to Greek mythology. The crusades 
blocked the way to Al-I$!am. Thus, they 
went back to Greek mythology 

Europe was never really Christian. 
The law there was Roman law and was 
derived from the customs of Europe. From 
the time of the Middle Ages Europe be¬ 
came anti-religious. Science became a 
tool to take people away from God and 
His religion. 

As we have seen, in Al-lslam seeking 
knowledge is an ordinance of God- Sci¬ 
ence which is a result of knowledge, was 
net to be used for evil purposes. In 
addition, the Islamic schools were open 
to all- 
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Sir Francis Bacon- a we)) known 
English scholar and writer, once said: 
"knowledge is Arabic. If you Wish to be 
I earned, then (earn the Arabic language". 

In view of the limitation of tims, let 
us indicate briefly the means of the tran¬ 
sfer of the Islamic contributions in science 
and technology to the western world, 
and, in particular, indicate how Al-lslam 
laid the foundation for the Renaissance 
in Europe. 

Dr. Fforian Cajori in his book, A 
History of Elementary Mathematics, poin¬ 
ted out: "The Arabs present an extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle in the history of 
civilization. Unknown, ignorant, and 
disunited tribes of the Arabian peninsula, 
untrained in government and war, are in 
the course of ten years (after the Hyra) 
fused by the furnace blast of religious 
enthusiasm into a powerful nation, which 
in one century, extended its dominions 
from India across northern Africa to 
Spain. A hundred years after this grand 
march of conquest wo ses them assume 
the leadership of intellectual pursuits; the 
Muslims became the great scholars of 
their time". 

With the landing at Mons Calpe in 
Spain in 711 AD of General Tariq bin 
Ziyad, an African Muslim, governor of 
Mauritania, and his army and the subse¬ 
quent Muslim conquest of Spain, Portugal 
and other parts of Christian Europe began 
a new era of enlightenment for the people 
of Europe, who had sunk into utter dark¬ 
ness in a period still called the Dark 
Ages. The Muslims renamed Mons Calpe, 
Jabal at Tariq meaning "the mountain of 
Tariq”. This Arabic name was contracted 
into Gibraltar by the Spainiards. Thus, 
the name of the Muslim General Tariq is 
still retained in the name "Rock of 
Gibraltar." 


The West African Scholar, JC D» 
Gract-Johnson, in his book; African (Story, 
states: "The organization of etludsif% 
throughout the Muslim world began In 
the eighth century, by the nineth century 
learned man in the schools of- Cordova In 
Spain were corresponding with Ibathed 
men in Kairowan Cairo,Baghdad, Bukhara, 
and Samarkand--.. The clumsy Roman 
numerals were soon ousted by the Arabic 
figures which we use to this day, and 
the zero sign first came into general 
usage. Arabic words like 'algebra' and 
'chemistry' became universal words." 

Da Graft-Johnson, in addition, points 
out: "It is interesting to note that the 
army employed by the Muslim Dynasty 
in Spain was made up principally of 
Africans from Morocco. It wae 
because the conquering army fn 
Spain was largely made up of Africans 
from Morocco that we hear such phrases 
as 'the Moorish invasion of Spain', and 
why Shakespeare's hero Othello is a 
Moor, and why the word 'blackamoor' 
exists in the English language, a word 
which leaves no doubt as to the colour 
of the army of occupation in Spain and 
Portugal”. 

The word "algebra" is from the little 
of the book Al Jabr wa'I Muqabala, 
meaning "restoration and reduction", by 
the 9th century mathematician and astro¬ 
nomer, Muhammad inb Musa Al-Khuwa- 
rizmi. On translation into Latin from the 
Arabic, the word "al jabr" was latinized 
into "algebra”. The name Al-Khuwarizimi 
was latinized into Algoritmi. from which 
comes the word "algorithm ', meaning 
any method of computing using the 

Arabic notation* 

In American school books, we ere 
taught that before Magellan circumnavi¬ 
gated the globe in 1519, the earth wee 
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waa believed to have been flat. 
Dr. W. N Huggins and J. G. Jackson say 
In their An l> troduction to African Civili¬ 
zations : "This is not supported by 
evidence, for the Moors taught geography 
from globes in their schools long before 
Magellan was born. They also built the 

first astronomies! observatories in 

Europe.'' 

The British Scholar, Harold Peake, 
writes: "light first dawned on Europe 
from Spain, by means of the foundation 
by the Moors in the 9th century of a 
Medical School at Salerno in South Italy. 
This developed into a university about 
1150 AD and received a new constitu¬ 
tion from Emperor Frederick II in 1231. 
Thence the new civilization spread up 

through Italy to France and soon pene¬ 
trated all parts of Europe except the 
northeastern section " 

In support of this, De graft-Johnson 
saya : "it was through Africa that the 
new knowledge of China, India, and 
Arabia reached Europe, and it was Africa 
which supplied the men who protected 
Muslim Europe or Spain from attack, and 
thus made it possible for the new learn¬ 
ing to take root and develop." 

Dr. Cejori in his History of Elemen¬ 
tary Mathematics stated : "Perhaps the 
greatest result of the introduction of 
Arabic learning was the establishment 
of universities." 

"Muslim rule in Spain lasted from 
711 to 1248 and lingered on until 1492, 
when Granada fell, and when Columbus 
discovered America." 

Speaking of the greatness of the 
civilization of the Muslims in Europe and 
the dependency of European civilization 
upon it, according to one learned scholar, 
"They (the Muslims) founded a civiliza¬ 
tion far in advanca of their Christian 
contamporarias." In addition, Stanley 



Lane-Pooie in his book, The Moors in 
Spain, stated : "The misguided Spaniards 
knew not what they were doing. The 
'infidels' were ordered to abandon their 
native and picturesque costume, to ass¬ 
ume the hats and breeches of the 
Christians, to give up bathing and adopt 
the dirt of their conquerors, to renounce 
their very names. No less than 3 million 
Moors were banished between the fall of 
Granada and the first decade of the 17th 
century ... But the Spaniards did not 
understand that they had killed their gol. 
den geese. For centuries Spain had been 
the centre of civilization, the seat of the 
arts and sciences, of learning and every 
from of refined enlightenment. No other 
country in Europe so far approached the 

cultivated dominion of the Moors. 

The Moors were banished and fora while 
Christian Spain shone like the moon, 
with a borrowed light; then came the 
eclipse, and in that darkness Spain hae 
grovelled ever since. The true memorial 
of the Moors is seen in the desolate 
tracts of utter barrenness, where once 
the Muslims grew luxuriant vines; olives 
and yellow ear i of corn; in the general 
stagnation and degradation of a people 
which has hopelessly fallen in the scale 
of nations and has deserved its humi¬ 
liation." 

Now there is a revival of Muslims 
all over the world, based upon their ret¬ 
urn to the Guidance of God, contained in 
the Holy Quran and the Sunnah of Pro¬ 
phet Muhammad (peace be on him) This 
is reflected in the very energetic move¬ 
ment among Muslims everywhere in 
education in general and in science and 
tschnology in particular. This makes 
inevitable the Muslims rising again to 
make major contributions in science and 
technology, 
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surprisingly enough, AiiAssam students 
Union 00# of th# main constituent of the 
"Qsn* 8»ngram Perished" and the spon¬ 
sors of the Assam movement in a memo¬ 
randum submitted jointly With NE region 
students union to the President of India 
on 30th November, 1079 mentioned that 
"though according to Govt, records, the 
number of foreigners is 6 lakhs actually it 
is 13 lakhs". Now it is claiming that the 
number is 40 lakhs. 

Some of the newspapers and public 
men who supported the movement had 
not sat idle over the question of the 
numbere of foreigners. They too, took 
part In the debate and gave their own 
calculations, in an article published in the 
Assam Tribune that one Shri Dinabandhu 
wrote that the number is 38 to 42 lakhs. 
In another article published in Natun 
Asomia, dated 7th December 1979 one 
Shri P K. Bhuiyan, gave the number as 
15 lakhs. One shri Binay kumar nath gave 
the number as 69 lakhs. One Shri Bishe- 
war Hazarika said -77 lakhs, and Shri 
Rattan Sharma. the famous R.S.S leader 
gave the number of Bangladeshi Muslims 
above (who according to him are forei¬ 
gners) as 35 lakhs. Though according to 
1971 census the Muslims were nearly 36 
lakhs. That means according to him al¬ 
most all the Muslims in Assam are forei¬ 
gners Again, Shri Satyendra Prasad Deka 
the convenor of the Assam lawyers con¬ 
vention gave the number in an article 
published in "Dainik Assam" Dated 23th 
November, 1979 as more than 15 lakhs, 
Sri Kanak Sen Deka, Editor Agradoot bi¬ 
weekly in his editorial on 9th April, 1980 
gave the number of foreigners as 40 
lakhs. A prestigious paper live States" 
man in its issue of 19th January, 1979 


wrote that there i& lakhs foreigner* 
1a goeipeta dir'rict alone* Sri Duiat Cth 
fterua, a cabinet minister of the eratwhile 
Janata government earlier in-1978 discl¬ 
osed that about 1500 foreigners theve 
been entering into the State daily end the 
monthly average of foreigner coming is 
450000 (NHachel, 14 th July, 1978) that 
means, according to him, 5,47,500 
annually and 49,27,500 foreigners since 
1971. Mr. Baru, and 17 other Janata party 
MLA's performed fast in new Delhi rece¬ 
ntly and courted arrest in New Delhi on 
11th June, 1980 demanding that 1951 be 
decided as cut off year and defections 
and deportation of foreign national be 
taken up from 1951. If his demand is 
accepted then according to his own stati¬ 
stics roughly about 1 69c rores out of the 
1.80croreiOf the projected population 
of the State in 1981 will have to be de¬ 
ported to a foreign country. And only 11 
lakhs Indian Nationals will remain in 
Assam Hence, it will be eaty task on 
the part of the government if it depart* 
these 11 lakhs Indian Nationals retain 
the 1.69 crores so-called foreign nation¬ 
als. 

According to the law of the land, 
the central government is the exclusive 
authority to determine and deal with tha 
foreign influx. But the government Of 
India, does not know the exact number 
of foreigners illegally living in Assam as 
stated b/ Mr. Jogendra Makhawan*, 
the Union minister of state for Home on 
the floor of parliment on 14th March. 
1980. From the above facts, one can very 
well understand the myth of foreign Influx 
and the nature of the present student 
movement in Assam against the so-called 
foreigners 
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Than has always been a free press 
In the United States and since the early 
VM(*of the republic political parties have 
contested for power through the electo¬ 
ral process. But though they have long 
coexisted, these two import int institut¬ 
ions- the press and political parties-have 
siepn their relationship greatly changed. 
The nature of their interaction at any 
point in time has consequential for the 
operations of American politics. Today 
this critical relationship is distinguished 
by the autonomy of the press- a term 
which I use in this piece to inlcude all of 
the communications media-and by the 
growth in resources available .to it,by the 
pronounced weakening of the parties and 
by changes in tne organization of nati¬ 
onal communications, especially the 
ascendancy of television. 

: Autonomy 

The earliest press in the United Stat— 
*8 Was party press, tied closely to the 
*d$»ryonic political factions and subse¬ 
quently to the maturing partise. ft served 
tQCdnveytheir stands, issues,, partisan 
interests. By 1900 a substantWItransform- 

Wtloh had occurred, as the party press had 
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for the most part been replaced by a pro¬ 
prietary press- a press owned by busine- 
s< men for the purpose of making money. 
Reporting had become a distinct occupa¬ 
tion; but it was a relatively low-status 
one, apparently ranking between the 
blue-collar and the white collar occupa¬ 
tions in prestige. Journalists were hardly 
in a position to challenge the viewpoint 
of the papers' businessmen owners. 

By the middle of this century, how¬ 
ever, a second great shift had become 
evident, characterized by the emerging 
autonomy of the journalism 
profession. More formally trained 
and educated than their predecessors; 
the new journalists were tied to the inte¬ 
llectual community. One prime conseq¬ 
uence of this new professional independ¬ 
ence and intellectual self-confidence; as 
author and political analyst Theodore 
White has observed, is that journalists 
bigan "to see themselves as creators 
of news .. the shapers of events, ’with a 

responsibility to history ... In tele¬ 
vision, men like (waiter) Cronkite, (Eric) 
Sevoreid, (John) Chancellor, (Howard ft) 
Smith had and recognized, no respotWibi- 
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lityfo a^^.of instRuho*- duty bound 
tptHf t*£bnical}y only,to tfa^ir deadlines, 

■ v-rwwnsiWIty 
“^Afp^tafnpddple. i 

Thus understood, autonomy plays a 
targe part defining the character of the 
press today and accounting for its ex¬ 
panding political role. As a' Intel (actu¬ 
ally Oriented profession freed from the 
political parties and from business, na¬ 
tional journalim is a major independent 
force in electoral politics and indeed in 
all fleets of public life. 

T* ft 

Resources 

The new autonomy of the press in 
America is not the only development ser¬ 
ving to promote its'ascendency as a pri¬ 
mary political institution. The press today 
has available to it resources quite beyond 
tbpae of any earlier period. For one thing 
the American populace is now far more 
highly educated then in the past—with 
over 35 mil'jon students currently enroll¬ 
ed ip colleges and universities—and has 
as well the time to attend to the serious 
discussion of public affairs. The audience 
for news reporting, commentary and 
analysis, in ail forms and at all levels, has 
thus become for larger. The technology 
mass communications has concentrated 
nf.ysp gathering and dissemination in 
feyver, hand* and has permitted journaii- 
tjiUejpeglaHy through the medium of 
television—to reach audience* of unpre¬ 
cedented size, Late in 1979, for example. 
7ji*> main eyeping newj programs of the 
fpjur network^ {CBS, NBC, ABC and 
ppbtjc Broadcasting) ware watched on a 
given night by some 60 million people. 
Various special events command even 
iargar numbers of viewer*. The audience 
ffjMpH leur Kennedy-Nixon presidential 
dobras In I960 comprised about 55 
Pf^cpfit ,pf JJje adult population, endmorf 


thao BO p meant of votmg-egeAmbriovnt 
wptohed at least one debate. The Cbri e r ' 
ftfoEddab.tea of 1978 reached aao nf i y - ’ 
aWytarg* segment of the public— 

90 percept haying viewed at Ibatf ^^biof 
■the three debates. 

• The massive audiences Wr -iPgail? ’ •• 
television news reporting and for compa* ;j. 
ign coverage are products, of course, of 
TV's general capacity to reach lafgb pro* 
portions of the populate— in dll region** 
age groups and social classes. Nihety- 
eight percent of alt households in the 
United States have at least one television 
set, end the median number of hours 
spent by individual Americans each d*y 
looking at the “unseeing eye" 1e abdlrt 
three- Prime-time entertainment televf#!- 
on had audiences of arouhd 90 mPfiOn 
on an average week night in 1919* Prom 
this ability to reach unprecedsntednum- 
bers of people has come a capacity to 
generate revenues that is unprecedented 
in communications history. In l97t die 
three commarcial television networks Hi* 
aiized profits of $560 million on net bro¬ 
adcast revenues of $4,400 million. V^HWe 
such resources support ad network activi¬ 
ties—most quite unrelated to news repor¬ 
ting—they constitute a financial basethit 
can and does sustain the most' tffjftjdiiSi 
structure ever established for gathering 
end for political coverage- ' 

Having long since recpgrtjffif, -fta/ft 
television can command massive audien¬ 
ces—for more people, for example, sew 
Richard Nixon in just one of die 
televised debates ip 1960 than saw him 
in all of bis many appearance# touring 
the 50 states during the I960 campafge 
candid tes for elective office In the iMU 

States r$w, Cpfnnfi |gtg tajeyjR|$ * ■' 

pfewto* pmmwp ¥. mf ‘Sfe 

■titiHWW- *!»•&** 
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(tithe 1976 general election alone, ex¬ 
cluding primaries, roughiy $16 million 
was expanded on television time to 
promote the candidacies of Jimmy Carter 
end Gerald Ford. 

Impact—The Institutional 
Dimension 

The development of an autonomous 
press with exceptional resources to reach 
mass audiences seems, on its face, to be 
highly consequential- American politics 
must have been significantly affected- 
But in what ways ? Interestingly 
enough, while researchers have devoted 
most of their attention to the question of 
how vote intentions ere shifted or how 
deeper social and political values are alt* 
ered by the communications media, the 
dearest evidence of their profound 
Impact comes in the area of institutional 
change. The press in the contemporary 
United States functions as a very imp¬ 
ortant political institution, one whose 
operations and activities are profoundly 
disruptive of other institutions in the 
political system. 

Such effects are most clearly evident 
with reference to the political parties- 
The extension of a national communica¬ 
tions complex has profoundly weakened 
the parties. In a highly individualistic 
policy, television in particular is a notably 
Individual-emphasizing communications 
medium. It focuses upon the personal 
attributes of candidates. Didn't the can¬ 
didate look haggard ? Dld'nt he seem 
nervous, as though he were pressing too 
hard? Did you hear him stumble over 
the question of Chinese influence in 
Vietnam ? At It personalizes electoral 
dontests, television holds forth the illu- 
aton of e direct communion of candidate 
end voter—unmediated by political par¬ 
tite. It reduces the role of party organi- 
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ration not only In the campaigns thero- 
eetves but also in locating, developing 
and screening candidates. H downplays 
the histories, commitments and alliances 
that distinguish parties as ongoing 
institutions. 

Political scientist Michael 
J. Robinson is quite right that television 
network news has emerged as "the 
ioyal opposition," rriore than the party 
out of office "It is now the networks 
that act as the shadow cabinet. As the 
Republican leaders in Congress... .criti¬ 
cize Jimmy Carter, one surmises that 
[they] almost accept the fact that they 
are acting as merely a supplementary 
check on the President—lets powerful 
and far less familiar than the networks," 
ha writes 

The effects of television on the 
Presidency are curiously mixed. As • 
highly telegenic office, with juet the 
right mix of singularity and clearly defind 
authority, the Presidency has found its 
position augmented, even pushed toward 
"imperialization," by tha amount of tele¬ 
vision coverage its occupant can comm¬ 
and. But Robinson appears to be right 
in asserting that even as television has 
made the Presidency more powerful 
through its "nearly compulsive predilec¬ 
tion" for the office. It has also '.rendered 
the authority of the President less 
legitimate. We see,, close-up. all the 
shortcomings of the successive Incum¬ 
bents- 

Television will not go away. Almost 
no expert or group in the United States 
sees any merit in further subjecting ft to 
governmental controls. Stili. there is, 
looking to 1980 and beyond, a widely 
rqfipgnizod need t j find a batter acde®; 
moddtion than wa now have betWeeri 
representative democratic institutions 
end the communications environment 

Voice of Warn 



serious questions about the poww. ol. ■ 
teteilsSbft advertising. > '$!j.' L V fe '''V\i:£i;£ 

In recent yeara political *c|*n^i|i 
have conducted a number of stud tea 
in an effort to determine more precisely 
the degree to which voters ere manipu- 
fated by TV appeals. These investigations 
show that, for the most part, media 
efforts do not change many votes. The 
most exhaustive empirical study ever 
conducted concludes flatly that "in 
presidential politics, advertising image¬ 
making is a wasted effort. All the careful 
image planning—the coaching, the 
camera work, the calculated plea—counts 
for nothing. Just as with network nevus 
appsarancas, people’s feelings about the 
candidate s politics-his party past actions 
and future policies-far out weigh thp In¬ 
fluence of televised commercials. " * 



dafined by television. 

Impact—On Voters Choice 
and Public Values 

One of the greatest concerns many 
Americans have .had as.they ; have con¬ 
sidered the likely effects of TV on cam¬ 
paigns end' elections is that it might 
ecoma possible to market candidates 
like laundry detergents-that there might 
>e a kind of mindless attention to 
image" that has no connection to the 
substance of policy and that mocks the 
:laims of mature democracy- Marshall 
Vic Luhen's dictum that " the medium is 
he message" attained some considerable 
icceptance and promoted fears of the 
idvent of a crass form of image politics. 

These fears have not been realized, 
'he considerable capacities of the 
American electorate to resist video mani¬ 
pulation have been forcefully suggested 
py actual behavior in the face of active 
nedia efforts. The most elementary tacts 
r example, contradict the claim that in 
989 Richard Nixon was able to exploit 
Mevision advertising to "by" his 1968 
lection: his T V spending was more than 
A/ice that of his opponent Hubert Hum- 
hrey, but the more Nixon spent in the 
iurst of the campaign, the more 

dropped in the polls. Four years 
iter, it was the Democratic nominee who 
ubstantially out spent the Republican 
andidate for television time-only to be 
uried by one of the great landslides in 
merican electoral history. The point isn't 
course, thatNixon lost his once-huge 
>ad in 1968 and George McGovern was 
'erwhelmed in 1972 because of their 
ilevislon efforts—but rather that the 
•suits of these two campaigns raise 


The general consensus among those 
who have most carefully examined the 
question may be stated simply: Voters 
are not fools. They know that choosing a 
president h not the same as choosing a 
toothpaste. In a president they want an 
effective leader who will accomplish vari¬ 
ous political objectives to which they are 
committed. Such considerations, and 
not the superficialities of image, are what 
move voters and decide campaigns. 

Television has obviously altered 
the fabric of political campaigning in the 
United States. No candidate for majo 1 ’ 
office can ignore TV. Inept performance 
on “the tube" clearly can hurt a nominee 
A relatively unknown contender for an 
office can use television to make himself 
known quickly to masses of voters. 

(to be continued ) 
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To preserve Arab sovereignty 

Saudi Minister of Defence and Avi¬ 
ation, Prince Sultan, has reiterated king¬ 
doms main interest in serving Arabs and 
Muslims as a whole and assisting them 
in preserving their religion and sovere¬ 
ignty. 

Prince Sultan said that the King 
Abdul Aziz Base at Jubail would be 
opened next December making further 
development of the Saudi naval force. 

Muslims urged to uphold true faith 

The King of Malaysia opened the 
1st International Qirat Competition on 
Aug. 1, night with a call to Muslims to 
uphold the true faith according to values 
taught by the Quran- 

He said Muslims must join hand > to 
dafcfld their religion from those quarters 
and ideologies which were out to d' stroy 

Xhey should practise ant j pro mota thy 

teachings of the Quran, especially those 
tffsbings pertaining to unity. The theme 
of thisypyr's competition is "strengthen 
unity baaed on the Quran." 

Tha King said Malaysia would never 
geye-ln to eny pressure or ideology 
, ’antl-Hfam. He pointed '6iit that 

Mm MaJaysiafl constitution stipulated, 
Warn ae the country’s official ffcfigion 


and it was the responsibility of all 
citizens to uphold and defend the 
constitution. 

Thirty-four readers-23 and 11 wo¬ 
man-representing 23 countriea are 
taking part in tha three-night compe¬ 
tition. 

The winner will receive U. §. $2,200 
a challenge trophy and other prizes, the 
runner-up $1,300 and third place winner 
$990. 

Israel seizes Arab land 

Israeli has confiscated 100 acres 
of Arab land to construct road from tha 
occupied West Bank town of Nabius ter 
a nearby under construction Jewish 
settlement, reports Radio Pakistan. 

Israel Radio has reported thaf other 
Jewish settlements in the occupied West 
Bank area would also be extended. 

Isiael tightens (control over 
Arab varsities 

Israeli authorities have steppfd up 
thyir interference in the educafipOA* 
af^yjrs of fhe West Bank, Bier Zeit Uni¬ 
versity President, Dr Hanna Nesaar and 
*tfr.Wafid Mustafa of Nabius University, 
eaifj a; Amman on Aug. 11, according 

mmmtpr- .v.- s 





fbea m a edm snU■ 
to certain rids® to curtail the activities of 
Arab if* Wart Bank. . 

One amendment allows an Israeli 
education off tear to dismi >s or stop the 
appointment, of lecturers and university 
staff alike., Tim amendment also permits 
the Israel (officer to interfere In univer¬ 
sity plan# andebrriitola. 

the fwo educationists from tfte West 
Bank called upon Arab universities and 
internatldnal olginisatibns to challenge 
and stop ’the implementation of the Israeli 
plana 

Movement oFsix West Bank leaders 
restricted 

The Zionist Military Governor of the 
Occupied West Bank has ordered six 
Paiestihiarh leaders confined to their 
towns indefinitely and barred a seventh 
from entering the disputed region, milita¬ 
ry sources said on Aug. 8. 

The six, including three newspaper 
editors, were restricted to their places of 
residence as fisted bn their identity cards 
and prohibited from leaving the commu¬ 
nities without prior permission- 

joint Iraqi-Saudi mdve on 
Jerusalem 

President Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
informed the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization Yasser Arafat of the Joint 
Iraqi-Saudi decision to boycott any state 
that obliges,itself to the Zionist entity's 
decisionitq consider Al-Quds (Jerusalem) 
capital of this entity. 

Mr Arafat, after President Hussein's 
phone call in this respect last night 
expressed full support to the join Iraqi- 
Saudi initiative in this regard. 

The PLO chief also expressed supp. 
ort, in the name of the Palestinian people 
to this pan-Arab initiative. 


trt Kuwait .{tofertce ■. jNMnMdr:, ' 

Salem AJ-Sabah expressed hie country's 
fUM to the traqi-Mft 

to ^efrpott any state that recognizes ro£ 
Zionist 'decision bn Jerusalem. 

In a Press release on Aug. 8, Sfiaffck 
Sabah said that Kuwait supports the 
initiative bibsses it and wiff be the first 
country to impl&ftent it. 

The United Arab Emirates has deci¬ 
ded to saver its reiatronswfth any state 
that recognizes the I sraeli enemy’s deci¬ 
sion tb ainhex Jerusalem and make It the 
unified capital of the Zionist entity or 
moves its embassy to this holy city* 

A statement made last night by the 
U.A.E Information and Culture Minister, 
Mr. Ahmed Bin Hamid, ra-afflrmed 
U. A- E. commitment to work for maint¬ 
aining the Arab character of Jerusalem 
and for its liberation from the barbCric 
Zionist aggression 

The statement called on the intern- 
national community to support the Arab 
and Islamic nation in the face of the flag- 
rant defiance and violations by the Zion¬ 
ists. 

Eid prayers in New York 

Special prayers for the liberation of 
Palestine and Afghanistan were offered 
on Au&. 12 at Eid-ul-Fitr congregation# 
that reflected a steady growth of Muslims 
in the united States. 

A largely-attended EidMilan party 
hosted by Ambassador Niaz A. Naik and 
consul General Khurshid Hyder, was held 
at fhe Pakistan House for the members of 
the Pakistani community. 

Taif Masjid 

One of tire World's largest mosques 
will be ready for worshippers this year in 
Taif; with a capacity for 180,000 worshi¬ 
ppers at any given time, 
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Military rebellion in Libya? 

Unconfirmed sources report that a 
sections of Libya's armed forces on 
August 18, to have staged a rebellion 
against the present regime of Libya. 

BD Muslim League against 
Soviet action 

Bangladesh Muslim League is oppo¬ 
sed to the Soviet aggression against 
Afghanistan, said the League's President 
Khan A. Sabut at a meeting at Dacca, on 
Aug. 11 according to press reports here 
recently. 

He said that the Muslims all over the 
world will continue their struggle until 
the Soviet troops are withdrawn from 
Afghanistan. 

Referring to the situation in M ddle 
East, he said that there can be no peace 
settlement in the Middle East without 
the participation of the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organisation. 

Iraqi aid for Islamic Varsity in B.D. 

Bangladesh has accepted one million 
dollars from Iraq to help build an Islamic 
University, Voice of America reported 
recently. 

Bangladesh Prime Minister Shah 
Azziz-ur-Rehman received the money 
from Iraqi Ambassador in Dacca- Prime 
Minister Rehman said work on the 
Islamic Uuiversity had already begun- 

Jihad only response to 
Israeli action 

The Jihad or holy war is the only 
Arab and Muslim response to ’Zionist 
Intransigence' on the question of Jerusa¬ 


lem Crown Prinoa HRH FaM uta on 
Aug, IS. , 

Prince Fetid told the Saudi News 
Agency that a reorganization of the Arab 
strategy had become 'urgent- f 

'All Arab brothers should unite and 
work with Saudi Arabia bringing alt their 
meana together so as to guarantee an 
independent state for the Palestinians'' 
he said- 

After the Israeli Parliament vote 
'proclaiming Jerusalem as capital of the 
Jewish state, the Arab and Islamic nation 
is facing a challenge and a threat of a 
unique variety' he said. \ 

'Declarations and words are no 
longer effective' he added. 

'Peace with Israel is imaginary. We. 
in Saudi Arabia are totally persuaded and 
convinced that israel in the long rqn will 
occupy all the occupied Arab territories', 
Prince Fahd added. 

Only 3 p.c- Muslim in Indian 
Civil Service 

According to the civil list published 
by the Indian Home Ministry the ratio of 
Muslim Indian Administrative Service 
(IAS) officers is 3 per cent only, says arv 
article published in the latest issue of an 
Indian weekly 'Radiance of Delhi’- 

it said out of 3,633 IAS officers only 
115 belong to Muslim cqvnmduity The 
number of officers eppdlbted on the 
basis of annual competitive examinatio. s 
from 1948-76 was 2,537, of whom only 
51 were Muslims, which is less than 
2 percent. 
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Jerusalem and 


Among the many serious problems 
aced by the Muslim Ummah today is the 
iccupationof Jerusalem (Bait-ul-Maqdis) 
iy the Zionists since the year 1967 when 
hey seized it and other Arab lands in 
he Mid-east through an aggressive war. 
ine world has since continued to cond- 
imn this aggression but the Israeli 
iccupiers have remained difiant to world 
•pinion and continue in their illegal 
iccupation of the holy land. 

But the Israeli defiance is bound to 
uccumb one day to the collective deter- 
lination of Muslims to liberate Jerusalem 
nd other occupied lands. The liberation 
I Jerusalem and all occupied Muslim 
ands is not only a sacred duty of Mus- 
ms, but also an obligation on the part 
f the world community to seeto it that 
le aggressor is not allowed to get away 
/ith the fruit of aggression This is cru* 
ial to international peace and security, 
ilamic resurgence and the growing disi- 
usionm9nt of Muslim nations with the 
uper powers is going to be an impo- 
ant factor in the liberation of Jeru- 
Blem, 

Jerusalem has been very closely 
ssociated with the rise and history of 
•lam. It houses the Masjid-al - Aqusa, 
'hich is only next to the Kaaba and the 
rophet's Mosque, in sanctity. Indeed, 
rusalem was the ’Qibla' until our holy 
rophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, 
'as commanded by Allah Almighty to 


its Liberation 



—S. MazharHussain. 

pray facing Mecca. 

It wM Jerusalem from where the 
Miraj or the heavenly ascension of our 
holy Prophet took place. This even has 
bean mentioned by Allah Himself in the 
Quran in Surah Al-lsra (17:1) which 
means: 

Glory to Allah who did take His ser¬ 
vant for a journey by night from the 
sacred mosque to the fathest mosque 
whose precincts we did bless in order 
that we might show Him sortie of our 
signs for He is the one who heareth 
and seetli (all things.) 

Thus Masjid-al-Aqsa has the import¬ 
ance and distinction of having been 
mentioned by Almighty Allah in the Quran 
in connection with the Prophet's journey 
by night, at divine command, from 
Masjd-al-H3ram in Mecca to Masjid-al- 
Aqsa in Jerusalem. 

Referring to Bait-ul-Maqdis, our holy 
Prophet is reported to have said:"Blessed 
is the prayer place. It is the place of 
resurrection .. go to it and pray there, 
for one prayer there equals a thousand 
prayers." 

Historically, Jerusalem has been the 
jewel of Palestine. Palestine came under 
the domain of Islam in the year 637 A.D. 
during the time of Caliph Umar bin al- 
Khattab Before that it was part of the 
Bzzantine empire. Palestine remained 
under Muslim rule for over four and a 
half centuries till it was taken by the Cru- 
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saders in the year 1099 A. D. Christian 
rule lasted less than a century, and in 
1187 A. D, Palestine again came under 
Muslim rule under Salah-ad-Din al- 
Ayubi. Palestine remained under Muslim 
domination for another eight centuries 
having been conquered by the Turks in 
1617 A. D. becoming a part of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. Muslim rule over Palestine 
and Jerusalem lasted for about thirteen 
centuries, except for the Christian period. 

History bears testimony to the fact 
that those who held suzerainty over Jeru¬ 
salem showed vastly different attitudes 
toward religious other than their own. 
The Babonians,Macedonians and Romans 
destroyed the Jewish temple. Haridan for 
bade jews to enter jerusalem, thought 


O'tiy later they were allowed to make a 
pilgrimage once in a year to worship at 
the ruins of their temples. The Crusaders 
also meted out a very harsh treatment to 
the Jews. 

It goes to the credit of Islam and the 
Muslims that after the Muslim conquest' 
Jews were eventually allowed to return 
to Palestine and to establish their syna¬ 
gogues. They were allowed to worship 
at the western wall. Islam $ave them 
the freedom of worship. Muslims have 
shown tolerance and respect to all reli¬ 
gions. They have lived with and given 
protection to the Christians and the Jews 
and under their rule they have not 
perpetrated persecution on religious 
grounds. 
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\/^f)isflCia(iph Omar visited Jerusalem; 
was prayer- time for him ^rhaa ha was 
i a church but ha did not offer his pra- 
irs there in order that it may not become 
precedent for Muslims and cause any 
ictions or complications later on. By 
iis attitude, Caliph Umar respected the 
iviolability of Christian church. 

They Holy Quran is very expeiicit on 
iterance end respect for other religious 
eliefs and does not allow any persecu- 
m of other religious groups The Quran 
ys : 

Call unto the way of thy lord with 
'isdom and fair exhortation and reason 
ith them in the better way. 

It was in this spirit of understanding 
rid human brotherhood that the Muslims 
:nveyed the divine call to the followers 
f other religions. Contrary to the mis- 
nderstanding spread by the enemies of 
lam. Islam was not propagated through 
ie sword. Muslims lived in harmony and 
iterance with Jews and Christians and 
ava them freedom of worship and pro- 
iction to their places of worship. 

For guaranteeing their protection, the 
uslim administration changed a tax from 
le non-Muslims called "Jizyath"- The 
incerity of the Muslims in carrying out 
leir obligation can be seen from a note- 
orthy instance. When the Romans 
ariously threatened the Muslim army 
ith an attack and possible take-over, 
nd it appeared to the Muslims that they 
suld not provide the guaranteed pro- 
.ction to the non-Muslims, the Muslim 
eneral, Abu Ohaidah bin Jarrah, returned 
) them the taxes collected from them, 
his shows the regard the Muslims had 
r their convenants with the non- 
luslims. 

Jerusalem has seen many ups and 
wns but the heart of this city lies in 
le Masjid-al-Aqsa, As stated earliers, 
ie Romans and the Byzantines had des- 
'rated and destroyed the sanctuary but 
mar bin al- Khattab restored it to its 
rigtnai sanctity as IsUra has come not 


af a '.mw region but as aii 
of the timeless religion and tbs true faith 
far ail time. , v 

The Qubbat al-Sakhra, known In 
English as the Dome of the Ao^k. which 
dominates the skyline of the city, was 
built by the Umayyad caliph, Abdul Malik 
bin Merwan, in the year 691 A. D. The 

Haram al-Shar.f is not only a pritllarrt 
example of Islamic architecture but slid 

a treasure house of Islamic worsnip and 
culture "It is said that there is not on 
the faee of the earth a mosque larger 
than it," wrote Ibn Batuta, a famous tra¬ 
veller. The Haram al-Sharlf glows over 
the whole city of Jerusalem in its spiri¬ 
tual splendour. 


When Europe invaded the domain of 
Islam. Muslims in general did not initi¬ 
ally realize the nature of European 
invasion. However, some recognized the 
danger early, by seriously noting the 
explusion of Muslims from Jerusalem, 
while some called for the Jihad. Voices 
of Ulema and scholars were raised, like 
Ibn al-Arabi, the great philosopher, who 
visited the East after the First Crusade 
and returned to Spain in 1102 A. D - 
emphasising the ominous significance of 
the fall of Al-Aqsa. 


Today, Jerusalem is under the Zionist 
occupation as a result of their aggression. 
It has been transformed into an occupied 
tertitory and an enclave by Israeli coloni¬ 
zation. The Israeli intention is to bring 
down the Masjid al-Aqsa and build the 
Temple of Solomon in its place. Ben 
Gurion referred to this plan when he said 
that "There is no Israel without Jerusalem 
and no Jerusalem without the Temple " 
One of the Israeli leaders when asked 
-how they would build the Temple while 
the Aqsa Mosque was standing, said : 
"It may be brought down by an earth¬ 
quake, or fire or any other disaster." And 
on August 21, 1969, they d id set fire to 
the Mosque. But thanks to Allah Almig¬ 
hty, the Mosque was saved. 
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Deep digging underneath the Mos¬ 
que's foundations and other religious 
and historical sites are going on. This 
poses the great danger of collapse of the 
Aqsa Mosque. Many adjcent historiat 
and religious sites have already been 
demolished. 

Israel is building a chain of illegal 
settlements around Jerusalem and other 
parts of the West Bank in order to per¬ 
petuate its hold on them Such Israeli 
policies and practices have been conde¬ 
mned by one and all. The recent Security 
council resolution 465 adopted unanimo¬ 
usly, called upon Israel to dismantle Its 
settlements and stop the construction of 
new ones. Furthor it daclarad that all 
measures ttken b/Isrool to change the 
physical character, damographic compo¬ 
sition, institutional structure or status of 
Jerusalem and other territorias occupied 
since 1967 had no legal validity and con¬ 
stituted a flagrant violation of inter¬ 
national law. 


But Israel continues to pursue its 
plan, ignoring world condemnation, the 
United Nation's resolutions and, ofcourse 
the protests of the rightful Inhabitants 
of the area 

The Muslims have to remember that 
Jerusalem and Masjid Ai-Aqsa have been 
deeply associated with the Islamic faith 
and are a part of their glory and civiliza¬ 
tion, It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
them to liberate and save them from 
usurpation and annexation by the illegal 
occupiers. 

The nearly one billion-strong Islamic 
community has, by the grace of Allah 
Almighty, vast human material and moral 
resources. If put together, it can become 
a formidable force to reckon with. But 
success will not come on a silver platter. 
It will have to be achieved. 

Will not Muslims rise and unite to 
liberate Jerusalem and their other occu¬ 
pied territories ? 
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deciding matters about which no clear 
injunctions were available in the Book 
of God. Still the Holy Prophet triad to 
develop a right way of solving the 
problems. 

When the Prophet appointed Mead 
bin Jabal as the Governor of Yemen he 

asked him how he would solve the cases 
brought before him. Maad replied that 
he would seek guidance from the Book 
of God. When asked what he would do 
when he is unable to find guidance from 
the Book of God, Maad said he would 
then act on the precedence of the Sunnah 
of the Prophet. When the Holy Prophet 
asked him what he would do if the 
Sunnah of the Prophet is silent in the 
matter. 

Maad replied that in such an event 
he would exert himself a> d try his best 
to reach a decision- On hearing this the 
Prophet patted him with pleasure and 
said "Praised be Allah who enlightened 
the representative of the Prophet to the 
thing which the Prophet of God likes " 

It is evident fjom this how much the 
Holy Prophet laid stress on Ijtihad and 
how keen was he to inculcate the same 
amongst his companions. 

Whenever a case was presented to 
him Hazfat Abu-Bakr, the first Caliph 
looked to the Holy Quran for guidance. 
If he did not get an answer, he looked 
into the traditions of the Holy Prophet. If 
he was unable to find an answer in this 


too he enquired from other companions 
of the Prophet whether they were ewers 
of ehy Hadith which could help him tot 
caee he did not find any solution in the 
traditons he consulted the Companions of 
the Holy Prophet and decided to base 
according to their consensus. This 
method of arriving at a decision is known 
as tjma. 

But at times he found the counsel 
given by the Companions was not in 
accordance with the Quranic iujunctions 
or the traditions of the Holy Prophet In 
such cases he took recourse to his own 
Ijtihad His decision to wage war 
against those who refused to pay zakat 
was one of the most important Ijtihads 
of Hazrat Abu Bakr. 

The same spirit of Ijtihad is seen 
during the Caliphate of Hazrat Umar, the 
Second Caliph. Accordingto Shah Walli- 
ullah, Hazrat Umar exercised Ijtihad 
during the time when the Holy Prophet 
was alive. For instance he suggested to 

the Holy Prophet not to offer funerai 
prayers for Abdullah Ibn Ubai, a notori¬ 
ous hypocrite. 

Beli eving in the past commandments ✓ 
of Allah as embodied in the Book of God 
and the traditions of the Holy Prophet 
(Peace be upon him) the Muslim Jurists 
were able to find on that basis Ijtihad a 

fresh system of the principles to govern 
the life and activities of Muslims. 
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AL-BATTANI y 

(By Azim Kidwai) 


The second half of the ninth century 
G. C- is full of a galaxy of great Muslim 
minds in the garb of scientists : Ai-Razi, 
Thabit ibn Qurrah, Al-Mahani, A!-Masudi, 
Al-Jehiz, Abul Wafa etc. It looks like the 
peak of Muslim intellectual activity, as 
no other time, before or after, appears 
to have produced so many towering 
beings in such a short period. But even 
looking against such a blaze, the name 
of Al-Battani stands outmatched perhaps 
only by that of Al-Razi. 

G. Sarton, in the monumental work, 
''An Introduction to the History of Scie¬ 
nce", calls that period, "The Time of 
Razi", but adds, "It would be difficult 
to choose between him (Al-Razi) and 
his contemporary, Al-Battani. Both were 
great scientists who would have been 
conspicuous in any age. 

Abu Abdullah Mohummed ibn Jabir 
ibn Sinan Al-Battani, Al-Harrani Al-Sabi 
(called Albategnius and Albategnius in 
Latin, and known in Europe largely by 
that name) born in the middle of the 
ninth century, and of Sabian origin, 
blossomed in to the greatest astronomer 
of the time. He was a Muslim. His family 
though professed the Sabian religion 
and that is how Al-Sabi is also appen¬ 
ded to his name. 

Hie astronomical treatise with tables 
*AI-Zidj‘ appears to be his most outstan¬ 
ding work. "It contains the result of his 
observations and had a considerable 
influence not only on Arab astronomy 
butalao on the development of astronomy 


and spherical trignometry in Europe in 
the Middle Ages and beginning of 
Renaissance" says the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. 

Of the same, Prof. S. Nasr in his 
"Islamic Science An Illustrated Study'" 
has to say, "Finally, Al-Battani composed 
the 'Zil-AI-Sabe' (the Sabaean Tables) 
which marks a peak of both observatio¬ 
nal and mathematical astronomy in 
Islam." 

Sarton grades the work as "extre¬ 
mely influential until the Renaissance." 

Tha reason for such universal acclaim 
for the work perhaps is that the astro¬ 
nomical observations made by Battani 
were something remarkable and rather 
unmatched. Not only they covered a very 
wide range but also were highly accurate 
observations. Many astronomical co-_ 
efficisnts thus could be taken as stand¬ 
ard for reference purposes. 

His astronomical treatise carries a 
wide range of trigonometrical summary 
using sines, tangents and cotangents. 
Sarton says. "It contains a table of 
cotangents by degrees «|nd/a theorem 
equivalent to our formula giving the 
cosine of a side of a spherical triangle 
in function of a cosine of the opposite 
angle and of the sineis and cosines of 
the other sides." 

Such work in trigonometry led to the 
development of that branch of mathe¬ 
matics in Europe for the next 700 years. 
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In fact feurope was un hating some 
of his work even as later as the 15th 
century. "Be gave very neat solutions 
by means of orthograhic projection for 
some prefrtemspf spherical trigonometry, 
solutions "Which wets Imitated by the 
West in the 16th century," says Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Islam (a Western publication). 

Making observations from the yea r 
877 G. C. Al-Battani was able to compile 
a catalogue of stars for tha year 880, and 
which remained a source of reference 
and ofcourse inspiration for Europe in 
astronomy upto the 17th century when 
observational astronomy in the West 
came on its own. 

"Al-Battani determined with great 
accuracy the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the length of the tropic year and the 
seasons and the true mean orbit of the 
sun", through his remarkable observa¬ 
tions extended to over a quarter of a 
century. 

Through such observations, Battani 
was able to explode many a concept 
propounded by Ptolemy, the great 
Greco-Egyptian astrnomer, the originator 
of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
In fact, the myth of a colossus like 
Ptolemy was broken by such men as 
Battani ii the 9th century and which 
finally led to the system of Copernicus 
now believed to be the true picture of 
the scheme in the heavens. 

For instance. "The Ptolemiac dogma 
of immobility of the solar opogee" was 
broken by Battani by demonstrating that 
it is subject to the precession of the 
equinoxes. Similarly, orbits of the moon 
and the planets were calculated as they 
really happen to be rather than those 


given by PtoBmic system, proved to be 
fallacious. 

• Making a careful study of the solar 
and funar eclipses, Battani was able to 
leave lor posterity a valuable delta from 
which Europe benefited even 800 years 
after. His excellent observations of lunar 
and solar eclipses were used by Dunth- 
rone in 1749 to determine the secular 
acceleration of motion of the moon". 

But the most amazing think about 
Battani ^re certain perceptions of his that 
make Copernicus, the maker of modern 
astronomy look like a lesser light. The 
trepidation of the equinoxes was a phe¬ 
nomenon believed by almost every great 
astronomer, starting from the Alexande- 
rian school up to the very time of Coper- 
nious (1473-1543). But Al-Battani did 
not, and he has since been proved to be 
correct. 

Not only was he an exceptional figure 
in observational astronomy, he was a 
pioneering figure in' the related branch 
of mathematics—trigonometry. So advan¬ 
ced was his knowledge in that branch of 
science that he knew the relation between 
the sides and angles of a spherical trian¬ 
gle. Perhaps his knowledge and pionee¬ 
ring work in the two disciplines were 
complimentary making him in to an 
astronomer that appears to have had no 
equal upto the time of Copernicus. 

Working for almost his whole life at 
Al-Rakka on the left bank of the Euph¬ 
rates, he died in 929 G C. leaving a 
legend behind him that both Europe and 
the Islamic world revered with awe for 
st least 800 years. 
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Assam: The Myth of Foreign Influx: 
The Foreigners - How Many? 

/ 

by Nazrul Hq. Mazarbhuiyan m-a, llb } d u. n. s i- u- (Delhi) 


The Assam agitationists have damaged 
a lot of life and property belonging to 
minorities during the year long movement 
demanding the expulsion of all the "fore¬ 
igners" from Assam and the Govt, of 
India has also engaged itself to find out 
a cut off or a base year from which the 
detection and deportation of foreigners 
will be taken up but unfortunately, neither 
the agitationists nor the central govern¬ 
ment has yet specifically defined in the 
Assam context who a foreigner is and 
how many foreigners are there in Assam 
who have illegally entered into the State. 

The Assam agitationists had failed to 
define the form Bahiragat (outsiders) 
and ''foreigner' in the Assam context. 
But as regard to the alleged numbers of 
foreign nationals illegally staying in the 
State, they are very quick to mention any 
number which comes to their mind, The 
superior leaders of the agitation are not 
in one accord about the number. Thei r 
calculation ranges from 2 to 79 lakhs. 

Mr Golap Barbora, the former Assam 
Chief Minister told in the floor of Assam 
legislative Assembly on 30 th November' 
1978 that large number of people had 
already illegally infiltrated 
In the Assam territory. Shri Purna 


Narayan Singh, Ex. Janata M.P., complai¬ 
ned in an article published in 'Nilachal' 
(Assamese weekly; Gauhati dated 
28-8-1978) that 26 lakhs Bangladeshi 
Muslims are illegally staying in Assam 
while the 1971 census records the total 
Muslim population of Assam as nearly 
36 lakhs, Mr, Nibaran Bora, Chairman of 
the 'Purbanchaliya lok Parishad’ disclo¬ 
sed that the number of the foreign infilt- 
rants in Assam is 49 lakhs and the names 
of 13 lakhs of foreigners have been ente¬ 
red in the Assams voters list- A High 
official of the border Security force discl¬ 
osed that number of foreigner is 11 lakhs 
(Assam Tribune 28th November, 1979). 
Mr- Dufal Chandra Berua,'a responsible 
member of Golap Barbora Cabinet dis¬ 
closed in a Press confe ence in New 
Delhi on 29 th June, 1979 that the num¬ 
ber of foreigners in Kamrup district alone 
is 36 lakhs but unfortunately the 1971 
census records the total population of 
Kamrup only 28 lakhs Mr. Jogon Ha- 
zarika, the outgoing chief Minister of 
Assam gave the number of foreigners in 
Assam as 2 (two lakhisi) only In its mem¬ 
orandum submitted to the president of 
India on 2nd December, 1979, the All 
_Assam College teachers Association 
(ACTA) mentioned that the number of 
foreign nationals in Assam is 40 Iakh6. 
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The Prophet's Message, as was that of Noah, 

Is a warning against sin, and the Good News of Mercy 
Through the door of Repentance; for God is loving 
And long suffering, and His signs are within us 
And around us- But the sinners are obstinate: 

They plot against Righteousness, and place their trust 
In futile falsehoods- They will be swept away 
And the earth will be purged of Evil- Let us;' 

Pray for Mercy and Grace for ourselves, 

For those nearest and dearest to us, ; ' ] 

And for all who turn in faith to God 
In all ages and all countries 
And amongst all Peoples. 


— Yusuf All 


-Vi-'-'. 


Itegd K.L./CT /26 
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He it is who enableth you 
To traverse through land 
And sea; so that ye even board 
Ships:- they sail with them 
With a favourable wind 
And they rejoice there at: 

Then comes a storm wind 
And the waves came to them 
From all sides and they think 
They are being overwhelmed 
They cry unto God, sincerely 
Offering (their) duty unto him; 
Saying "If Thou dust deliver us 
From this" We shall truly 
Show our gratitude. 


(Boly Quran) 
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EDITORIAL 



Ihe educational Policy 
of Karnataka State 


The educational policy of the 
Karnataka State is praisworthy and we 
feel that it should be an example to other 
state governments in India. It is only the 
Karnataka State that encourrages private 
sector to start and run educational insti¬ 
tutions in large numbers. In India the 
largest number of Medical colleges, and 
Engineering colleges run by private 
institutions, and social organisations are 
in Karnataka State. As a result of tnis 
Karnataka Government could extend the 
facilities of providing professional and 
technical education to a large number of 
students. This attracts students from ell 
over India and even abroad to Karnataka 
State. Large number of students from 
African and Gulf countries have joined 
for Medicine, Engineering and other 
courses in Karnataka. This helps the State 
to earn'foreign exchange also,. 


'!,! ‘‘.i’ 


We learn that Karnataka government 
has decided to grant sanction to start 
four mpite^pgineering colleges. If so we 


IfWjuest the 6htef Minister of Karnataka 
Mr- Gundu Rao and the education Minis¬ 
ter to give some special consideration 
to the backward communities and Mus¬ 
lims to start and rue Entering and 
f | Medical feoff egos in Kernataika. feeing the 
’ Champian for the courses of Minorities 
and backward communities, Mr. Gundu 
. Rao, we hope will certainly consider the 
Ca^p of minority communities whenever 
sanctions are grantfd, to e^bljfh epgi 
neerfng and Medical Colleges in 
Karnataka. 

We strongly recommend the Kerala 
Government to adopt the educational 
policy of the Karnataka State. If Kerala 
Government will encourage the Private 
institutions and social organisations to 
start professional colleges, it will defini¬ 
tely be a great achievement in the field 
of education. It will be a great help to 
large number of students now seeking 
admission to various professional and 
technical colleges outside Kerala, If the 
Kerala Government, grants sanction to 
start a Medical College in Kerala in pri¬ 
vate sector, we are sure a new Hospital 
! with at least thousand beds can be 
established in Kerala which besides 
giving admission to a large number of 
students, will provide job opportunities 
to a great number of people also- ’If a 
Chief Minister could go to Bombay and 
invite Private capitalists to invest capital 
in Kerala and start industries in private 
sector, why this stepmother attitude 
of denying private sector to run educatio- 
> nal institutions ? We request the Kerala 
Government to persuade private Institu¬ 
tions to establish educational institutions 
in Kecjfa and adopt thj educational 
•policy of the Karnataka State. 

j _ • 
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by Md. Nanai Hq> Mazarbhaiyan 


M.A., L.L.B., D.U N.S.I.U. 

(Gauhati, Assam j 


Following the disastrous failure of 
talks w th the Assam agitationists held in 
the October last, the Government of India 
declared its one sided decision to take up 
the works of detection and deportation 
of Foreigners, who have entered into the 
Assam territory illegally after March 25, 
1971. But, Mr. R. K. Dhorendra Singh, 
the Chief Minister of Manipur had 
entered into a contract on 21st October 
last with the agitating students there, to 
detect end deport the foreign nationals 
taking the 1951 as the base-year, accor¬ 
ding to a News agency report. Again, it 
was reported that the detection and de¬ 
portation operation started in Manipur 
from 23rd October and uptill 25th 0oto : 
ber, about 2000 foreign nationals had 
been detected by the District administra¬ 
tion with active collaboration of the 
agitationists and some of these foreigners 
had actually been deported during the 
first three days- 

The Government of India, as it has 
already been mentioned, has declared to 
start operation detection and deportation 
ffom WWTSfrl Starting point and it has 
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decided to appoint a committee in the 
subdivisional level comprising of sub- 
divisional civil and police officers and the 
District executive magistrate, for this 
purpose and the aggreived persons would 
be given the chance to move the higher 
officials of the government who will 
function as the appellate authorities, 
according to the Union Homs Minister. 
Further, only after tha authorities becom¬ 
ing satisfied as to the foreign citizenship 
of an accused, he will be deported 'phy¬ 
sically to his own country, it is assured 
It has been learnt that all these steps will 
be taken up under the provisions of the 
Indian Foreigners Act 1946—according to 
which the jurisdiction of the civil court 
has been barred, the onus of proof, con¬ 
trary to the Indian Evidence Act 1872, 

has been placed upon the accused, the 
Central government has been made the 
exclusive authority which can delegate 
its power to the pol : ce officers and the 
persons who violate any provision of this 
Act or harbour any foreign InfiHrant are 
liable to heavy punishment. There are 
many sutffiltfOvisfmreTn This Act which 
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Jar#, infect, inconsistent whith the laws, 
rules end procedures as followed in th» 
Indian courts. Some of these provisions 
are derogatory to the rule of law and 
natural justice. It was severely criticised 
by the reputed Jurists — yet the govern¬ 
ment of India—continued Its application 

without any amendment for a long period 
and the police had deported some six 
lakhs of Indian Muslims illegally from 
Assam during 1960's to the Earst-while 
East-Pakistan being delegated the powers 
by the Central government under the pro¬ 
visions of this Act. This defective piece 
of legislation is going to be applied again 
and the sad story of 1960's is going to 
be repeated here, in this troubled valley 
of Brahmaputra. It is definite that some 
lakhs of genuine Indian Citizens in this 
valley belonging to minority-comn u it e; 
will be detected as-Foreigners, they will 


be ousted from their homesteads, tortu¬ 
red, harassed, ht miliated and secretly 
deported to an unknown land by the 
police during the dark midnight and they 
will never be given the chance 
to appear before a court 
of law to prove their Indian citizenship 
or seek for justice and remedies. The 
natural jjstice, which is given even to 
murderers and other hardened criminals 
in the Indian legal system will completely 
ba denied to these unfortunate fellows 
captured as "foreigners'' by the corrupt 
a id communal minded police personnel. 
In addition to this, the police will-con- 
tinue its usual practice of loot, murder, 
arson and rape without any check ard 
the Government of India has, of late, 
ordered the notorious operation-deporta¬ 
tion in rece ving the green signal from 
the centre the police has already served 
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some quit-lndia notices, it is learnt, to 
the persons whom they think to the 
’foreigners." 

No sane person in Assam is against 
tho deportation of foreigner and nobody 
has ever pleaded for retaining a single 
foreign national- The minorities had only 
demanded that all deportations should 
be made only through the proper judicial 
procedure and no Indian citizen be hara¬ 
ssed or deported. They cried and clamm- 
ered for the justice and justice alone but 
unfortunately invain. 

It has already been said that the 
practices and procedures followed by the 
Government in connection with the 
detection and deportation of foreigners 
are completely illegal wrongful and dero¬ 
gatory to the rule of law and administra- 
tion of Justice. The following a few 
points will surely prove the above 
charges. 

Section 2 (a) of the Foreigners Act 
1946 defines a foreigner to be a "person 
who is not a citizen of India." Now, 
anybody who is a citizen of-lndia is not 
a foreigner. According to Indian citizen 
ship Act 1955, a person can acquire the 
citizenship after the commencement of 
the Indian constitution on 26th Januay 
1950, in five specific methods viz, by¬ 
birth, by descent, by Registration, by 
naturalisation and by incorporation of 
territories. Hence' if a person acquires 
the Indian citizenship by any of the 
above-processes is a bonafide Indian 
citizen and the Foreigners Act 19^6 
cannot be applied to him as this Act 
cannot be applied to a citizen of India. 
In this regard Horibla justice Mr. Bishan 
of Punjab High court observes in Nasir 
Ahmed vs. The chief commissioner, 
Delhi (AIR, 1959 Punjab-261)— 

As I have already said the Foreigners 
Act 1946 has no application to citize >s 


of India as that Act applies only to forei¬ 
gners. The foreigners Act does not lay 
down any machinery for determining 
wheather a particular person Is a foreign¬ 
er or not. The deportation orders issued 
under the Act generally give only a'tv 
days within which the person concerned 
must leave the country. In this case only 
three days were allowed for this 
purpose. 

"It is not possible for the person 
concerned to apply to the central gove¬ 
rnment under the citizenship Act and 
obtain a decision from it within the 
limited time available to him. The only 
course open to him therefore is either (1) 
to obey the deportation order and leave 
the country and then try from a foreign 
country to prove to the central govern¬ 
ment that the had not lost his citizenship 
of India or (2) to disobey the said order 
and than when he is prosecuted under 
section 14 of the Foreigners Act for such 
disobedience, he should apply to the 
criminal court to get this dispute decided 
by the central government, as it is no 
longer possible for the courts of law to 
decide this issue. 

"Article 19 of the cons'itution guran- 
tees freedom of movement to every citi¬ 
zen of India and this gurantee will be 
negatived end will become illusory, if a 
citizen can be deported under the-foreig¬ 
ners Act without 8ny previous—enquiry 
and without giving him an opportunity 
to show that he is still a citizen of India' 

(para—12) 

Again it was held by their lordships 
of the Allahabad High court in Alisher is 
the State (AIR 1960 Allahabad-431) th t 
' Rule 30 of the citizen ship Rules 1956 
lays down that If any question arises u 
to whether, when and how any person 
has acquired the citizenship of another 
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country, the authority to determine auch- 
qeeatfon shaft, for the purposs of section 
9(2) of the cHizenthip Act 1955 be the 
central government. (para-i2)" Now in 
the above extract, It is crystal clear that 
the central government cannot intervene 
under Rule 30 of the citizenship Rule 
1958, In the case of a person whose case 
is not of acquring the citizenship of 
another country. In the case of Assam 
minorities nobody hss ever acquired ths 
citizenship of another country, the govt 
end the agitatloniats also do not complain 
it, but their case is that they have been 
suspected of being Foreign nationals 
after they have lived in this country for 
more than a century. 

Again, the Hon'ble lordships of the 
Supreme Court, held in state of AP V.S 
Abdul Kheder (AIR 1961 Sc 1467) "the 
question whether a person is an Indian 
citizen or a foreigner ae distinct from the 
question wheather a person having once 
been an Indian citizen has renounced that 
citizenship and acquired a foreign natio¬ 
nality, is not one which is within the 
exclusive Jurisdiction of the central gov¬ 
ernment to decide. The country can deci¬ 
de such a question (Para—9—c) 

Now, in view of the Judgements 
cited above, it may safely be concluded 
that. 

1. The ‘Foreigners Act 1948 la app¬ 
licable to foreigners alone and not to the 
citizen* of India 

2. The central government Is not 
the authority, to decide the question 
wheather e pereoes la an Indian citizen 
or a foreigner- 

3. The central government has been 
made the exclusive authority under 
Section 8; of the Foreigners Act 1948, 
Rule 30iof the citiaeoahip Rule 1966 and 
the *fciae«*Wp Act 1865, only to deter- 
mlne th^nabonaWty of afefeigner where 
he hfreeegniaed- asa national of more 



then one foreign country or ii»* caee of 
a person who acquired the citizenship, of 
another country renouncing his Indian 
citizenship' 

4. The jurisdiction of the court has 
not been barred to decide whether a 
person is on is not or Indian citizen. 

5- The rules of Evidence and the 
burden of proof as specified in section 9 
of the Foreigners Act 1946 and schedule 
III of the citizenship Rules 1956 are for 
the purpose of the Section 8 of the Fore¬ 
igners Act and for the Rule 30 of the 
citizenship Rule and for Section 9 (2) of 
the citizenship Act 1955-for the 
guidenoe of the central government and 
not for the reference of the court in 
determining the question whether a 
person is or is not a foreigner. 

HENCE: 

6. The powers delegated to the 
police officers under the Foreigners Act 
cannot be applied to a person who all¬ 
eges himself to bean Indian citizen-and 
no Indian citizen can be deported by the 
police or the civil authorities. 

7. The police or the civil authorities 
have no power or jurisdiction to decide 
whether a particular person is a f re- 
igner or en Indian citizen. 

5. The rules of Evidence and the 
burden of proof as specified in the fore¬ 
igners Act and the citizenship Rules can¬ 
not be applied to an Indian citizen 
whose case is bound to be decided with 
refeierce to the Indian Evidence Act 
1878. 

Any violation of the above proposi¬ 
tion* by the Central government or any 
other authority will—defini'sly be illegal, 
wrongful and subject to penal actions 
according to the law of the lir d The 
illegal application of laws wilt definitely 
bear—an illegitimate off-spring which 
will net only create aoarohy, contusion 
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beotmued 4om f»ge l 6 - 
ant a ppr oach w-of law. 
T*M«*a#d*ftWtew draws its fdrde arid 
obtains its oo*t*n* fiWft the Society 
AocordngteMan "the state in an orga¬ 
nisations of the class of "haves" to de¬ 
fend itself from the ciess of have note*' 
it sustains the domination of one clast 
over the other"- Under a class society, 
it protects private property as the basi s 
of exploitation, and thus the interests of 
those who own the means and imple¬ 
ments of production. Legal relationships 


But by the time it was too iate as Rafi 
had bid Alvida. 

The ghazai king Talat Mohammed 
and Tragedy King Dilip Kumar had form¬ 
ed a duo to rule the most in the early 
fifties. Some of Dilip's biggest hits had 
Talat's melody backing them. But once 
Rafi broke into the scene Dilip had no 
go back to forsake Talat and to go in for 
Rafi. The song which made Rafi s 
YAHAN BADLA WAFA KA. (Feroza 
Nizami) was for a Dilip Kumar starrer. 
MERI KAHANI BHOOL NE WAALE (DEE- 
DAR), MADHUBAN MEIN RADHIKA 
(KdHINOOR) DIL MEIN CHUPAKE PYAR 
KA (AMAR) and ZlNDABAD ZINDABAD 
(MUGHL E AZAM) are shining gems 
of this fruitful association. And along 
with that genius of music directors, 
Naushad Afi they formed a formidable 
trio. This Association continued fruit¬ 
fully tifl the late sixties with Rafis 
songs in Dilip hits AADMI and RAM 
OURSHYAM. 

But once Rafi's boat was foundering 
6ifip was one of the lirst to desert it as 
he Had left Talat for Rafi. The result film 
like Dastaan (Mahsndra Kapoor) and 
Si^tQWlA‘{Kfshdre Kumar) savy the end of 
Difijb'e long reign as the Wo. T Star. 
The only music of DIHp Which elicited 


are thus rooted in the materiel conditions 
of file, and lew merely express the inter* 
ests and wise of the dommerit class-. 

8. 'Where did there customs - aftd 
usages come? If we deeply think about 
it we may came to the conclusion that 
many laws existed in the primitive society 
were either the advise given by the refor- 
msrs (the prophets) or the written 
instructions'given in the Books revealed 
by God to these prophets. Real by 
speaking religious and the religious books 
(Holy Books) were the basis of many of 

■i n ■ . . — ■■■ ■■ ■ .. — . . ... ... — , 

during this period had Rafi singing PEE7E 
PEETE KABH1 KA8HI and ZARE SHAHER 
MEIN (BAIRAAG). What better exam¬ 
ple in these to substantiate the part that it 
was Rafi who created the stars and not 
vice versa. 

Finally coming to the last Super-Star 
of that era, with Raj Kapoor, Rafi had a 
no hate-no love relationship eventhough 
Rafi had rendered a few songs for him 
like the "Mein Zindagi Mein Hardum 
Rota Hi Raha Hoon" number in BAR- 
SAAT usually they stayed clear of each 
other. Rafi always considered Mukesb 
his clear ego and even when Rafi was at 
his zenith would not call on his senices 
One of the rare songs that Rafi song for the 
R K. banner was the beautiful "YE MERE 
PREM PATR"for Sangam but the playback 
was for Rajendra and not Raj. Even then 
to his sons Randhir and Rishi were 
introduced Rej preferred Kishore (KAL 
AAJ AUR KAL) for Randhir and 
Sheilendra for Rishi (Bobby). When his 
friend Mukesh died Raj had his son sing 
'WOH AURAT' 'HAM Yc MEHBOOBA' 
for SATYAVI SHIVAM SUNDARAM. So 
Raj Kapoor may be one person with 
whom Rafi had no accounts to settle. 


but laws existing in our society. tor 
instance Basic laws like don't steal, don't 
tell lie, don't do adultary, don't kill others 
etc. came into ins i stance for 
the first time in the Holy 
Book "Tura" given to Prophet Moses. 
(Ten cammandments)Prophets like Jesus 
and Mohamad who came after Moses 
simply followed the laws given by ' Tura" 
such as cutting the rist of a thief, ston¬ 
ing for aduitory (formication) killing the 
murderer. Quran explained it as follows 
"oh, yog who beleive ! the law of equa¬ 
lity is prescribed to you in cases of 
murder”. ,-The Holy Book (Quran) further 
says: "In the law of equality there is 
(saving of) life to you, oh> you men of 
understanding; that you miy restrain 
themselves." Punishment is a lesson to 
the society that is why Islam enforce 
these laws. It is only in strong (excel) 
punishment the security of life and pro¬ 
perty of an individual exists 

7- Some people simply entire the 
basic principle of Islamic Criminal law 
"Tooth for Tooth, eye for eye" without 
contemplating understanding much about 
it- It is only in "retaliation" the security 
and safety of a society exists. It is only 
due to the fear of death of the killer, 
who does not commit a murder, in other 
ways the killer always anticipate or 
doubt that he would be killed by the 
person whom he intend to kill before his 
death. Even if he suceaded in his murder, 
he further fears that the society would 
take revenge upon him by death detenca 
(Punishment). In Islam punishment too 
strong These punishments are inflicted 
upon the accused in the presence of the 
Society- Islam believes that an accused 
must be punished as if it is a lesson to 
Others. 

8. The reformatory theorists argue 
that nobody would kill another man with 
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the intention of killing him. in other wor* 
da there is no men res behind a murder. 
Bute murderer is pursuaded to committha 
murder from his environment and circum¬ 
stances. For instance, if a person is born 
and brought aiming the family of murder¬ 
ers he will be more tempted to a murder 
that a person who is living in a good en- 
vironment.So long as the environment the 
atmosphere or the circumstances of a per¬ 
son in which he lives plays an important 
role to commit a murder, the society has 
a duty to turn the person from the dark¬ 
ness of crime to the light of purity - by 
giving him a good enviornment. If the 
Society has duty to perform,it has no ri¬ 
ght to give a death sentence to a murderer. 
Giving more importance to the arguments 
of this reformatory th e o r i s t 
Governmentslike Poland 
Russia and Britain had recently abolished 
the death sentence. It is only when the 
jurists thoroughly examined the stati¬ 
stic of the last 10 years about the perso¬ 
nnel corners of the reformatory theory they 
came to the conclusion (understood) that 
it encouraged murder. The number of 
murder in these countries has increased 
compared to the previous decade. That is 
why the countries, which abolished the 
death sentence .are now trying to change 
the law to reintroduce the death 
sentence Is it not return to the 
isjamic principle of retaliation, in which 
the safety of the society exists. 

9- ''an innocent should not be pun¬ 
ished, even if hundred murderers are all¬ 
owed to escape " That is the basic prin¬ 
ciple behind th* Angj-Saxen criminal 
jurisprudence. Islam gives the ultimate 
power of refentance (Let the murderer be 
free without imposing death punishment) 
to the dependents of the murderd people 
instead of killing him". No killer shall be 
’ escaped "That is the cardinal principle* 
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of Islamic jurlspubnce. Islam looks these 
two principles of I. e. (t) crusification of 
an innocent (2) escape of a killer (mur¬ 
derer) through the same angle- Now a 
days 75% of our criminal cases ends in 
an equital on the basis of giving more 
importance to this "innocents crucifica- 
tion theory"- According to Islam the ad¬ 
vantage or gain which a society enjoys 
by t he escape of an innocent man is eq¬ 
ual to the disadvantage or lose suffered 
by the Society by the escape of a crimi¬ 
nal (murder) Escape of a criminal as well 
as the punishment of an innocent are 
equally important to the Society; be¬ 
cause it is clear from the statistical repo¬ 
rts that a good percentage of murder is 
committed by convicts who escaped from 
punishment. 

10. If we are ready to compare 
Islamic criminal system with the English 
criminal system we can understand (point 
out) many defects of the English crimi¬ 
nal system. Everybody admits!! that in a 
country like Arabia where the Islamic sys¬ 
tem exists murder cases are lass (negli¬ 
gible) campared to western countries. 
In a democratic system adopted by the 
Western world a person sentenced for 
death by a Supreme Court can be relie¬ 
ved only by the King or sovereign. In a 
country like India this right vested in the 
President of India or the Governor of a 
State- But in Islam this right is vested 
only in the legal representatives or the 
dependents of the deceased. Even the 
King or Sovereign of an Islamic state 
cannot exercise this right. 

11. Even in this century the modern 
Govts, do not seen to be recognised the 
principle of' according just (justiciable) 
compensation to the dependents of a de¬ 
ceased person who died in an accident. 
These poor dependents are dragged on 
for years through the veranda of the 
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courts and lastly they have to satisfy with 
whatever the court ho wave! tittla it awards 
may be. But In the eyes of Islam It it the 
duty of the person who caused for the 
accident to give shelter (look after) the 
defendants of the deceased. This kind of 
cases are dealt with only by giving suffi¬ 
cient compensation In - a Muslim country 
like Arabia. 

12. Islamic laws of Inheritance 
played an important role to reform the 
law of inheritance prevailed (existed) in 
different communities. In pre-lslamic 
Arabia women had no right ‘and respect 
in the Society .She had no right to inherit 
the property of her parents. Woman was 
regarded as a curse of the society. This 
matter is explained by Quran by sayihgthat 
the face of a father became mefanchoti* 
when he knew about the births of female 
child(daughter).After the coming of Islam. 
Women (female set of the Society) got 
their due recognition and states (respects 
and rights) in the society. Women is an 
Indispensable part of the human society. 
Islam taught that woman also should play 
prominent part for the existance and de¬ 
velopment of a society as men. "They 
(woman) have duties as well as rights" 
(Quran) Islam allowed a female to inherit 
from their parents estates (property) half 
a share compared to share of a male. In 
other words if a property of a father is 
equally divided in 3 shares while a female 
is entitled to inherit only 1 share, a male 
is entitled to Inherit two shares. At the 
same time Islam equalises the twice in¬ 
creased share (dominant share) of a male 
by imposing (casting) the duty to look 
- after the female (wife) upon his shoulders. 
It is only to establish and to increase the 
respect of women. Islam regarded raping 
a lady is equal to a treason and gave 
very severe punishment in those daye 
(in a society) when (where) the women 
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ware raped publicly In the streets of 
Arabia. four ay® wlthsses are essent¬ 
ial to prove adultery In Islam No society 
can tolerate a person who rape a lady 
openly in public. It la highly essential 
for the benefit (existence) of the society 
that on individual like this must be anni¬ 
hilated (skulk out) from the society for 
ever. That is why Islam gives severe 
punishment to a great sin like this rape- 
Bastards (illegal children) are great dan¬ 
gers to the Society. A bastard is born 
and brought up without a father or guar¬ 
dian When Bastards (illegal children) 
ere unable it is very difficult 
to get proper education advice 
love end affection from their fathers 
or guardians, their increase is always a 
danger to a society That is why Islam 
imposes very severe punishment to this 
inhuman anti-social activities. 

13 It is one of the best examples 
of women’s recognition in Islam when a 
lady like Aysha (peace be upon her) was 
made a commander to lead an army to a 
battle field. This is only for the first time 
in history that a lady receive cammand of 
an army. There are many instances that 
women took part in Islamic battles, which 
were nothing but a seif defence against 
external aggresion a-d they well-nursed 
the wounded soldiers- It is only from 
this great historic incidence, our great 
Indian lady like Jansi Rani and Rasiya 
Sultbana were persuaded to receive ca- 
mmand of Indian armies against the 
British force. 


In Islam like any other religion marri 
age is pure and sacred. It is only due t 
the ignorance of those who argu 
that marriage is only a contract in I lar 
they came to this condition about 
marriage in Islam! Here, in Ulam, marri 
age li very simple. One among the peopl 
who tsserr^e. in « merrisg® deliver 


speech invoking th# Attention of , the 
people regarding the importapce of marri- 
age in Islam and the right and duties of 
the respective parties and to hay# a give 
and take policy for a smooth end perma¬ 
nent married life, As soon as the speech 
is finished a solemn oath is taken (sure 
the s ingle agreement) between the guar¬ 
dian of the bride and the husband. Brides 
guardian says ‘ I give you my daughter 
In marriage-" a marriage is concluded! in 
Islam when these words are accepted by 
the bridegroom as ffltlows. "I received 
your daughter as my wife- Thereafter the 
people, who assembles there, pray to 
the Lord Almighty for their future wel¬ 
fare. 


15 Islam gives great importance to 
a marriage. It prohibits sanyasum. autism 
and Brahmachariam. In the words of the 
prophet "If a muslim wants to complete 
1/3 of the religion let him marry' (let 
him lead a married life) In other words 
marriage is 1/3 of Islam. It gives rights 
end duties to the respective parties of 
the contract, which is pure and sacro- 
sa net- 

16 There is no bar in Islam to 

marry mdre than one. A person, whp is 
healthy and economically sound 
can marry upto four. But, one can under¬ 
stand from Quranic verses that it is 
always better to satisfy with one marri¬ 
age. Quran says "If you fear that you 
shall not be able to deal justly with tha 
orphan-, rmrry women of your choice- 
two, or three or four, but if you fear that 
you shall not be able to deal justly (.with 
them) then only one".-" 

Islam never allows any kind of das* 
crimination between wives. Often tbftta 
aMTRircumstancps in which a husband is 
compelled to marry again. Seppps® » 
wife is effected by a grievous decease like 
|*pr«py it is always better tp keep her e# his 
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toy.jsame time he may 
satisfy-WitbeBOther marriage'. Apart tram 
tbat it belps the fleet wife to claim some¬ 
thing more from the husband as her 
right 

17. There is a wrong notion among 
the.public that a muslim can make use of 
hie right of divorce according to his ''whim 
and fancies. It is one thing which god 
permits with his great dislike. So much 
so a husband can avail himself of his right 
of divorce only in unavoidable circum¬ 
stances. If a husband and wife |s not in 
good terms Islam imposes a duty upon 
other muelims (the society) to lead them 
to a compromise. According to Quran if 
they ere ready to continue their married- 
life Gpd, will pardon ^them and forgive 
them- Islam never a g r e e with 
the principle adopted by other religions 
that ones a marriage is soiemised it can- 
not be broken away (separated). Islam- 
being the most practical religion in the 
world, can never agree with this kind of 
impracticable principles. 

If) It may be interesting-to note 
that in* civilized country like England, 
a married woman orginally bad a vary 
seufuadisability in th« matter of acqui¬ 
ring property, because ft was said that a 
husband and wife wave one in the conaept 
of eommon law. But the rigidity of this 
rulewas miaxed to some extend by the 
married Women's proparty Acts from 1882 
to 1883 by introducing the doctrine of 
"tfifmm «se". ft it only in the year 1936 



bfWJfefelng Irn fiefotm (Afewi ed W fe MP 
awd . Tortfeasors) Act, ,* «e«fed : 
woman .in £ n g I a nd i a regttded 
»#,. a n v 1 o th e f p arson w itfe 
regard to the ownership of property, ft 
is only the year 1866, whenThe Hfed** 
Marriage Act; and The Hindu Succession 
Act cama into force, a hindu married 
women got to inherit the property ; of 

their parents. But Islam never prohibit * 
married woman to inherit the property of 
hfr parents after their death. 

19- Like man, Islam gave women ‘ 
also the right of divorce. H « husband 
does not performs his duties constantly 
the wife (can) request the husband for 
divorce, if the husband doesnot heed her 
request. She may herself declare that 
she is free from his marriage relationship. 
This is known as "fusk" in Islamic Jew. 
No other religion in this world has givPn 
sueh a right to a woman (female). 

20. According to Sariat (Islamic 
law) if a son dies while the father is 
aiive, the children of the pre-decease** 
son have no right to inherit the property 

of their grand father. The religion allows 
a person to gift 1/3 of his property to 
snybody he likes. We may understand 
from the verses of the Holy Book (Quran) 
that It is strongly advised compulsory on 
the part of a muslim (for a muslim) to 
write a "will ' before his death abpu* 
the distribution of his property. It is 
only frpm a "will" tba legs) represent** 
t 1 V# 8 pf a d * 6 fitii 
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person can understand about his dues to 
third parties. This is explatned'by Quran 
in "Surathui Bakers" as follows: "It is 
compulsory when death approaches any 
of you if he leaves any goods that he 
makes a request to parents and next of 
kin, according to reasonable usage. This 
if due from the God fearing." It is only 
through a "will" 8 muslim can distribute 
his property among his dependents and 
his neighbours. Children of the pre-dece¬ 
ased aon ccmes wiihin the definition of 
"defendants" and the next of Kin. Islam 
wants to give more protection (help) to 
this orphans. That is why they are taken 
away from the definition of "shares'and 
they became residueries for 1/3 share of 
the whole property. For instance, supp¬ 
ose a person, having 6 acres of land has 
6 sons. After the death of the father, 
each son is entitled to inherit only 1 Acre 
of land. But if a son dies while the father 
is alive, the grand-children cannot estab¬ 
lish their right of inheritance as "shar¬ 
es" to the property of their grand-father 
Now that it strongly recommends (is 
compulsary) for a muslim to write a will 
before his death, the grand-father can 
6how justice towards the orphans (grand 

children) by beqeathing 1/3 of his pro¬ 
perty (2 Acres of land) to them- If the 
grand-father here dies with¬ 
out writing a " will " we may conclude, 
that he has not performed the duty cast 
upon hi* shoulder. According to Hadeez 
(sayings of the prophet) "The prophet 
and the person, who looks after the inte 

rets of an orphan, will be like two near¬ 
est fingers of a hand in the "Heaven". 
In the Verses Of the Holy Book (Quran) 

- j*. 
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"A person, who appropriate* the proper¬ 
ty of an orphen, consumes to his stomach 
nothing but fire-" On the other hand. If 
the person dies suddenly or in an acci¬ 
dent without writing a will Quran com¬ 
mands the "Shares" to give provisions 
to other relatives, orphans and poor. In 
Surath Nisu The Holy Book cammand3 
"But if at the time of division, other 
relatives or orphans, rr poor are present, 
give them out of the ^property) and speak 
to them words of kindness and justice " 

21. Latin laws and the Justinians 
Code are the very basis of English civil 
law as wall as commerical law. Perform¬ 
ance of a promise is the basic principle 
of Latin law. "A man must either perform 
the contract or die with it." Roman 
nobles recieved respect through out the 
empire because they were gentle in 

keeping promise. In Islam it is a 
sign of a non-believer if a person does 

not keep his promise. Hazrath Umar once 
safd that a person cannot be regarded as 
a true muslim with his prayer and fasting, 
but his woi Id be a better test of his reli¬ 
gion if he is able to keep his promise in 
the money transactions- According to the 
religion, if a person borrows money on 
pledging the articles (goods) the'pawnce 

is not entitled to collect interest. But hs 
can collect the reasonable charges to 
keep the goods in safe custody. If the 
pawnor does not pay the amount accor¬ 
ding to the stipulations the pawne c*n 
sell the goods at a price available the 
amount to the pawnor deducting the loan 
antf fhe real expenses incurred. 

(To be continued) 
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Muslim VlonldHighlights 


Draft Resolution on the 
Situation in Afghanistan 

Islamabad : Following is the text of 
the draft resolution prepared by the 
Islamic Group on the situation in Afgh¬ 
anistan to be presented to the 35th 
Session of the General Assembly 

Having considered the agenda item 
entitled "The Situation in Afghanistan 
and its Implications for International 
Peace and Security", 

Reviewing, Resolution ES-6/2 adop¬ 
ted at its 6th Emergency Special Session, 

Reaffinniii" the purposes and prin¬ 
ciples of the charter of the United Nations 
and the obligation of all states to refrain 
in their international relations from threat 
or use of force against the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and political indepen¬ 
dence of any states. 

Reaffirming further the inalienable 
rights of all people to determine their 
own form of Government and to choose 
their own economic political and social 
system free from intervention, subvers* 
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ion, coercion or constraint of any kind 
whatsoever 

Gravely concerned at the continued 

foreign armed intervention in Afghanistan 
ii contravention of the above principles 
and its serious implications for inter¬ 
national peace and security, 

Deeply concerned at the increasing 
outflow of refugees from Afghanistan. 

Deeply conscious of the urgent need for 
a political solution of the grave situation 
in respect of Afghanistan, and 

Recognising the importance of the 
continuing efforts and initiatives of the 
organization of the Islamic Conference 
for a political solution of the situation in 
respect of Afghanistan, 

Reiterates that the preservation of the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, political 
independence and the non-aligned cha¬ 
racter of Afghanistan is essential for the 
peaceful solution of the problem, 

Reaffii ms the right of the Afghan 
people to determine their own form of 
Government and to cho ose their econo¬ 
mic, political and social system free from 
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outside intervention subversion, coerc¬ 
ion, constraint of any kind whatsover. 

Calls for the immediate withdrawal 
of the foreign troops from Afghanistan, 

Also calls upon all parties concerned to 
work for an urgent achievement of a 
political solution and the creation of 
necessary cOBdftiows which would ena¬ 
ble the Afghan refugees to'voluntarily 
return to their homes in safety and 
honour. 

Appeal to all states and national and 
international organizations to extend 
humanitarian relief assistance with a view 
to alleviating the hardship of the Afghan 
refugees in coordination with the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 

Expresses, its appreciation of the eff¬ 
orts of the Secretary-General in the 
search for a solution of the problem and 
hopes that he would continue to extend 
assistance, including the appointment 
of a special representative, with a view 
to promoting a political solution in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of this resolu¬ 
tion and the exploitation of securing 
appropriate guarantees for non-use of 
force or threat of use of force against the 



political independence, sovereignly, 
territorial integrity and security gf «n 
neighbouring states on the basis of mut¬ 
ual guarantees and strict non-interfere¬ 
nce in each other’s internal affairs and 

with full regard to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
keep member states and the Security 
Council concurrently informed on the 
progress towards the implementation of 
the present resolution and submit to 
member states a report on the situation 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of its 36th Session the item ent¬ 
itled "The Situation in Afghanistan and 
its Implications for International Peace 
and Security.’’ 

Benin: Kerekou 's conversion 

According to Libyan radio Benin's 
President Mathieu Kerekou has accepted 
Islam in the presence of Libyan leader 
Col Qadhafi on 27 September He has' 
adopted the name of Ahmed Kerekou. 
Benin’s leader was <00 a visit to Libya 
from 23-27 September. 
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•nd tyranny in ft State guided by rule of 
but also Infringe the fundamental 
rights and Will make a denial of Justice 
to the loyal citizens of this vociferously 
publicised "democratic country". But 
tne government of India, contrary to the 
laws as explained above, has already 
ordered the application of this illegal 
procedure for detecting and deporting the 
".so-called foreigners". 

The poor minorities of Assam have 
little resources and less scope ta come 
out to fight for their rights in the courts 
of law and due to the present law and 
order situation, which has practically 
come to nothingness and a rule of terror 


haa been let loose—jointly by the ftgrt- 
ationists end the people in the admini¬ 
stration. 

Under these conditions, the minori¬ 
ties of Assam do seek the intervention of 
UKQi the international Human rights 
commission, tha Amnesty International 
The Islamic Secretariat, the world Mus¬ 
lim Lpague and other humanitarian orga¬ 
nisations round the globe and also appe - 
ais to the legal experts and jurists and 
the democratic people of the world to 
extend their helping hand to save the 
suffering millions of minorities in Assam 
and the entire North East India by com- 


Good news to visitors to Madras 


■taiar art: 

M. E. S. HOSTEL 

( NEAR EGA THEATRE ) 

Specious and airy rooms with all modern amenities available 

et moderate charges 

* 

Spaclal V I P suite available 

•ftr 

Delicious food will be served from the canteen run by hostel inmates 

-ft 

Situated in the heart of the Madras City within the easy reach of 
Central and Egmore railway stations 

Fee tdoontt booking please contact: 

Phptje ; 661520/664295 

The Manager, 

M. EL 8. HOST8L, 

No. 6, Prof. Subremenlarn Street, 

KHpauk. Madraa-600 0*0 
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Invest of $ 6 Million By Pak-Libya 
Holding Company 


Karachi: November 1 1 : The Pak- 
Libya Holding Company which ended its 
two days meeting in Karachi on Monday 
has approved investment to the tune of 
Dollars 6 million in industrial projects in 
both private and public sectors in 
Pakistan. 

The meetiug was presided over by 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and nominee of the Libyan Government 
Mr. Ahmad Abu Bakar Kiiyari. 

The Company set up in pursuance of 
an agreement for economic cooperation 
between the two countries has its head 
office at Karachi. The Pak Libya Holding 
Company has been set up with an equity 
capital of US Dollars 100 million to be 
contributed equally by the two Govern¬ 
ments. 


Symposium on 
Science & Islam 

Mr. Ghulam Ishaq Khan, Federal 
Finance Minister proposed a blueprirt fo r 
self-reliance of the Muslim Ummah in 
the field of science and technology. 
Through this, the Muslims who were be¬ 
stowed with vast resources In agriculture, 
mineral wealth and manpower, could 
chart out an integrated course of self- 
reliance. he said. The Muslims could then 
live with dignity and honour and no 
power could harm them 

The Minister was inaugurating a 
three-day International symposium on 
Science and Islam, which was the first 
of the series of official functions to cele¬ 
brate the advent of the new Hijra 
Century. 


palling the government of India to stop 
the endless genocide by the agitationists 
and the illegal application of laws by the 
said government, the police and the 
civil authorities. Let not a single Indian 
citjjiil0&e tortured or deported either in 
the name of expalling the foreign nation¬ 


als and all defections and deportations 
should be made only through the legal 
end- Judicial prosecute. Let not the justice 
be denied to any human being in the 
North East India. 
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The Law Of Retaliation 


The law is given in the Quran in 
these words: "0 believers, prescribed 
for you is retaliation in the matter of the 
slain; freeman, for freeman slave for 
slave, female for female- But if aughtis 
pardoned a man by his brother, let the 
pursuing be honourable, and let the pay¬ 
ment be with kindness. That is an all¬ 
eviation from your Lord and a mercy, and 
for him who commits aggression after— 
that—for him there awaits a painful 
chastisement. In retaliation there is life 
for you, men possessed of minds; happly 
you will be God fearing " (2 : 17d-179). 

The Jewish law of retaliation is 
greatly modified in Islam, being limited 
only to cases of murder, while among the 
Jews it extended to all cases of grievous 
hurt. The words, "prescribed for you is 
retaliation in the matter of the slain", 
mean that the murderer should be put to 
death After promulgating that law in 
general terms, the Quran proceeds to 
describe a particular case, viz that if a 
freeman is the murderer, he himself is to 
be slain; if a slave is the murderer, that 
slave is to be executed; if a woman mur¬ 
dered a man. It was she that was to be 
put to death. 

There may be circumstances which 
alleviate the guilt. Ii such cases, the 


murderer may be made to Jpay a fine to 
the relatives of the murdered person. 
Such money is calt9d "diyat" or blood- 
wite. The raference to the alleviation of 
the guilt is plainly contained in the con¬ 
cluding words of .the verse: "This is an 
alleviation from your Lord." A compari¬ 
son with Sura 4:92 makes it clear that 
when homicide is not intentional, blood 
wite be paid 

And as regards unintentional murder 
for which there can be no retaliation in 
kind, the Quran declares: "It belongs not 
to a believer to slay a believer, except it 
be by error. If any slays a believer by 
error, then let him set free a believing 
slave, and blood-wite is to be paid to 
his family unless they forego it as a free¬ 
will offering- If he belongs to a people at 
enmity with you and is a believer, let the 
slayer set free a believing slave. If he 
belongs to a people joined with you by a 
compact, then blood-wite is to be paid 
to his family, and the slayer shall set free 
a believing slave. But if he finds not the 
means, let him fast two successive mon¬ 
ths; a penance from God, God is All- 
Wise." (4: 92) 

And whoso slays a believer wilfully 
his recompense is hell,” (4:93) 

(Radiance) 
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Rafi And The Screen Heroes 

—Dr. Fazal Ghafoor 


July 30th I960 a dark day for Indian 
music lovers. The great Mohamed Rafi 
is dead and gone. But for millions of his 
fans he is immortal as long as those 
26000 and odd songs remain he will be 
alive in their minds, in their thought and 
on their lips. No singer ever created on 
impresson on a nation as he did. For 
nearly 40 years he literally had the nation 
at the tip of his tougue. Countless were 
the films that became hits, actors who 
became Stars and music directors who 
became celebrities due to his Voice. But 
one question remains? Did all of them 
give Rafi a far deal when he was down 
and struggling during the Kishore wave 
of the seventies or did they search for 
new pastures when rhey saw that the 
fathomess well of Rafi. voice was run¬ 
ning dry. The late seventies saw Rafi 
back with a vengeance but what was 
sadder was that he died at the moment 
when he was about to regain the throne 
that“Mere Sapnon Ki Rani" Kishore Kumar 
had snatched away from him a decade ago 
What was his relction ship with the stors 
he created, how did he cause their rise 
and down fall and how did they treat him 
when he had fall an from grace. 

2. The hero whom we least think 
abont when we hear a Rafi song is Dev 
Anand, as his image is so flurished with 
that of Kishore„Kumar True! Dev had 
all along been a Kishore. 
premier since the days of C. I. D. & 
T adf f Devlyan. But then some of Dev's 
bail made subject films had Raf i's voice as 

is * 


playback Remember the drunherd of 
Sharabi sing Kabhi na Kabhi, Koyi na 
Koyi (Madan Mohan) on the ill feted 
lover of guide sing Bewafc Tere Pyar 
Mein or Din Dhal Jaye. Some of Devs 
biggest box office hits also had Rafi 
Mein Zindegi Ke Seath (Hum Demo 
Jaidev) in which Dev delight—fully 
played a double role or that immortal 
ghazel Sau-Sael Pahfe Mujhe Tumse Py- 
ear the (JAB PYAR KI5I5E HOTA HAI) 
Even in an out and out Kishore song 
packed thriller! ike GAMBLER we had 
Jtafi steel the show with Mere Man Tera 
Pyarsa (S. D. BURMAN) However 
when the Kishore wave arrived Dev was 
one oi the 1st stars to leave the Rafi or¬ 
chestra to sing to the Kishore tune from 
1970-1980 Rafi was person-non-greta 
jn the Dev Anand camp and it was Kish¬ 
ore who was high priest of ell musical 
ceremonies Admitted that Kishore also 
gave Dev some hit -films with good songs 
like HARE RAM HARE KRISHNA, JQNY 
MERAN4AM and TERE MERE SAPNE 
But if we analyse then period carefully 
we will find that most of Dev Anand fil- 
ms in this period we are flops Even Nava- 
Reta Vs prestige filims like ISHQ ISHQ- 
ISHQ CHUPA RUSTOM and DES PAR- 
DES bit the dust. A Dev filim remains 
Dev filim whether it in made is 1BB0 w 
1980. and hence the decisive factor must 
Ifeve been the music. There is no daubt 
that Dev must also heave realised tblaas 
he brought back Rati singing "LOGON 
KA DIL" in ;MAN PASAND (t980). 

Voice bf lalern 



M. E. ,S. Conducts .Wwiicat Camp 

at Mampad 


A free medical camp was conducted 
at Mampad on 26th October 1980 under 
the auspices of the MES. Youth Wing 
Units of Mampad College, Kattamunda, 
Meppadam, Pulikkolodi, Kattupoyil Thu- 
nikkonaKam, Naduvakkad and Thottinak- 
kara. Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, F-R.C.P. 
President, All India M. E S inaugurated 
the Medical Camp in the presence of a 
large gathering. The Medical Camp was „ 


headed by Dr■ Abdul Ghafoor. Besides 
him the 15 other prominent doctors also 
attended the camp and examined large 
number of patients. 

In the Camp the doctors examined 
more than 2000 patients suffering from 
different kinds of deseases. There were 
large number of women and children 
among patients. Medicines worth 



’ft 1 t' ■ l ' i 

W J&- Abdul Ghafoor President AM India M.E S. is inaugurating the Mampad 
~ r: Wa dical Camp Dr, Prema Gopfnath, Prof. C. A. Abdul Salam, 

Dr. M. Usman are also seen m the picture. 
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LAW© an ISLAM 


1. Laws ara very essential for social 
justice. In a Society in which we live the 
life and property of an individual is 
secured on the basis of some long 
standing conditions and rules adopted by 
the Society. In a society changes are take 
place only through law. The development 
of a nation always depends upon its ulti¬ 
mate aim but this ultimate goal can be 
achieved only through the machinery of 

Law. 

2. Holland a well known western 
jurist defines law as "a general rule of in¬ 
ternal human actions inforced by a so- 
verign political authority." Jain Austin, 
important English Jurist, defines jaw as 
follows. "Law is the command of the 
Sovereign". If law is the command of a 
determent human superior in Western 
jurisprudence in Islam it is the command 
of the creator, who is Almighty God. It 


Rs. 40,000 - were distributed free of 
charge to the patients examined by the 
doctors at the camp. In the inaugural 
address Dr Ghafoor said that it was 
M.E S who has conducted the Med : ca| 
Camp first in Kerala. M.E.S. has defini¬ 
tely given a lead in this field to many 
other social organisations and even to 
government who had later conducted 
Medical Camps at various places. 
Dr. M- Usman presided over the meeting. 
Mr. T. T. Seydaiavi, Convenor of the 
Camp welcomed the distinguished doct¬ 
ors who attended the camp and Sacretary 
Jb. K. M. Abdul Saiam proposed the vote 
of thanks. 

"<W - 


is the duty of the human superior, w 
is elected from the people in a democr 
tic way to obey the laws of god which 
defined in the Book of God (Quran) 
inforce it coming his people. 

3. Now that law is the command 
a King or Sovereign we can imagine 
punishment behind its disobedient 
There is a punishment behind the bres 
ing of a law That is why law is alwi 
obeyed. To some extend a large num 
of our rule stand regulations are obet 
through the actions of our law coi 
and through the police force beh 
them. These laws are seemed to be 
very basis of our social structure. 

4- There were some customs, wh 
were observed by the premitive soc 
for the benefit of the individual and 
family. These customs by constant usj 
got the sanction of the society. In 
olden days when a custom or convenl 
was adopted by the Society through li 
standing course of conduct it got 
force of law and the later generatl 
did not dare to breack such laws dui 
the fear of dislike of the society. Ev 
now, our courts of law give imports 
to the custom prevailing in a commui 
or place in the case of litigations 
maintenances, marriage etc. Accor 
to jurists like Sir Henry Mein "Le* 
obeyed not because it ha* <«wsn cor 
ended by the sovereign but becautt 
has been willingly accepted as suet 
the great mass of people. M 

5. Massian philosophers like T 
end Man have given a completely dtl 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The good, the beautiful and the useful 
In man's life are derived from God 
Yet man is ungrateful. He runs 
After the ephemeral things of his life 
Yet they are not belter than the green 
Of tha fields, that lasts for a season 
Ere it perish 1 Gods call is to an eternal 
Home of peace Will ye not answer it ? 

Know ye not that it is He who sustains 

And cherishes? No partner has He 

And He speaks to His creatures and guides them 

Through His wonderful Book unmatched- 


- Yusuf All 
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The Speech of His Majesty King 

Khaled Ibn Abdutaziz ^ 

Addressed to the Pilgrims in the year 1400 H (MO) 


In tbe name of God, Most Gracious, 
Most Merciful* And Peace be on Alfah's 
trusted Meseenger: Muhammad Ibn 
Abdullah, his family and his Companions. 

Esteemed brothers : 

I praise God—high be His name— 
for favouring us with the distinction of 
Islam. I praise Hirh that we, thanks to 
His Grace and Bounty, have become 
brothers united by one creed under the 
canopy of one liberal code which is the 
foundation of Our glory and power. As 
long as we hold fast to it, and allow our¬ 
selves to be guided by it, we will never 
go astray: 

Brothers in God : 

We have to thank God that we are 
able <o meet in the neighbourhood of this 
blaseed fend year after year—a reunion 
of tha faithful coming from afar in res¬ 
ponse to the commandment of the Lord 
of the Universe : "And proclaim the 
Pilgrimage among men! they will come to 
thee oh foot and mounted on every kind 
of bethel lean on account of journeys 
through deep and distant mountain 
highnmyg." 


‘fY 


Back to Religaoa 

Our glorious Islamic t»tien, .maak« 
by God the best ever created to mankind, 
is indeed worthy of occupying the, place 
chosen for it by Allah. |t is pur nation 
that preaches the doctrine of. good and 
wisdom and bears with patience end, 
sincerity the responsibility of setting* 
right the orbit of mankind. That has been* 
its message since the torch of Islam., 
held by Allah's trusted Messenger 
Muhammad Ibn Abduliah, Peace be upon 
him, has flooded this land with, light. Is 
it not mandatory, therefore, that 
favoured as we are with a place under, 
the canopy of |he Great rpdgign, 
gb back to the folds of our creed ? is if, 
not a must, that we go back to our religion 
artd l turn it intp § way of jife and a code 
of behaviour, ? Is it not our paramount 
duty to take action to concert our offort* 
and unify our ranks under the banner 
of Islam ? , , 

AtfaH ^ glorious be fffs name -* says: 
"And bold fast; ' ; 

Ah tbgethdr, by the Pope 
Which'<?o<febdt<ShfB dut i . *•' 

• Fot you, and be ndf diVidld 

Among Yourselves; . •;'‘ > 
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And remember with gratitude 
God's favour on you; 

For ya warn enemies 
And joined your hearts 
in love, so that by His Grace, 

Ye became brethren." 

He also says: 

"Verily, this Js My Way. 

Leading straight; follow it; 

Follow not other paths: 

They will scatter you about 
Rom His great Path.-' 

Yet another divine utterance says : 

"This nation of yours is one and I am 
thy Lord, and me you are to worship". 

Islam is our Salvation 

Brothers in faith ; 

We the children of Islam find in our 
religion a perfect system under which 
our journey in li'e is will directed so that 
we may neither misguide others nor be¬ 
come misguided ourselves. Inspired by 
his Lard, the Messenger of Allah, Peace 
be upon him, has set up the structure of 
the Islamic nation on solid foundation. 
With the help of God he succeeded in 
his mission to bring forth an ideal Islamic 
society for which he himself was a good 
example. It is the same society that, with 
Allah's help, has changed tht fact of 
history. Thus the weak of yesterday soon 
emerged as tha new masters of the 
world, a position they continued to enjoy 
so long as they had hsld fast to Allah's 
code of conduct and the teachings of 
Hie Messenger. That position of leader¬ 
ship could be recovered at present only 
if they went back to Allah's straight 
path. This point is amply mads clear by 
the Messenger of Allah in his famous 
utterance : "I am leaving behind what, 
if you stick to, you will never go astray 
HgMy the Book of Allah and my 


Bless ad ba tha nama of the Lord 
Who says: 

"Verily, this is My Way, 

Leading straight : follow it: 

Follow not other paths : 

They will scatter you about 
From His great Path : 

Thus doth He command you, 

That Ya it ay be righteous-" 

That is Allah's rule governing His 
devotees, ft accepts neither change nor 
modification. Present conditions of the 
nation may be remedied by reversion to 
the corrective measures employed by the 
first generation of Muslims, namely to 
observe Allah's ways and abide by His 
njunctions. 

Jihad Begins with 
Self-Reform 

Brothers in God : 

Jihad m the course of Allah Is the 
highest degree of faith, the zenith of 
Islam. It is the way that leads to glory 
and power. The Messenger of Allah says : 
"The moment people abandon Jihad, 
they will suffer an immediate eclipse." 
Jihad has been ordained by Islam to 
protect Islamic rights and defend the 
wea k on earth so that the word of Allah 
may have supremacy and that of the non- 
balievers may fall into disgrace. 

Self-reform is, no doubt, the first 
phase of Jihad and is its actual instru¬ 
ment. One has to begin with one's self: 
melting it into the crucible of faith end 
certitude so that one may join the battle 
fully convinced and more amenable to 
offering sacrifices in the cause of Allah. 
It follows that self-refcrm is the first 
mainstay of Jihad. Verbal Jihad, that is 
propagation of the facts, is one of the 
decisive weapons in the hands of Mu¬ 
jahideen. By this form of Jihad It will be 

Voice of fetar 



possible to bring others face to toco with 
the clearcut truth, the truth about Right 
•nd Justice as defined by Islamic 
Shari’s. Money as an aspect of Jihad 
provides the Mujahideen with an effec¬ 
tive weapon in their battle of honour 
and destiny in defence of Allah's sanc¬ 
tuaries. 

The Young Backbone of 
Islamic Society 

Brothers : 

The young are the symbol of power 
today. They are the sheetanchor of the 
nation and its mainstay in building its 
culture and propelling itshuman progress. 
The Messenger of Allah-may peace be 
upon him-brought up the young in the 
tradition of viewing death as more dear 
to them than life. The Young so attuned 
and conditioned soon grew up to be 
dedicated soldiers of Allah ready to 
wage battle anywhere, anytime. In the 
heyday of Islam the young became the 
vanguards and architects of Islamic cul¬ 
ture which they founded in line with 
Allah's injunctions and codes. When the 
enemies of Allah discovered this fact, 
they tried hard to weaken the power of 
the ycung. They embroiled the young in 
sideline battles and tried to shake them 
by the Various means of the materialistic 
culture. Thus some among the young 
have become hostile to their heritage and 
much impressed by this culture which 
has a dazzling appearance although is 
rotten in the inside. They stood confused 
and bewildered* What more could the 
enemies of the nation aspire to achieve? 
Luckily not ell is lost The young still 
have a remnant of love for the past that 
attracts them to their heritage and old 
civilization- They still have the seeds of 
purity which should make a fuller rever¬ 
sion to the ways of Allah as practised 
during the golden age of Islam a task no* 


too difficult to achieve. HoWev*r, ‘we 
have to keep in mind the need to Offer 
the young the necessary Incentives to 
bring them back to the folds of AUah It 
is of utmost importance that we be able 
to display to advartage the valuesi 
tenets and heritage of Islam- Only then 
would the young be able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff- 

Only then would they recognize 
theirs as a superior culture based first and 
foremost on honouring the individual. 

Islamic Model to Copy 

Dear brothers : 

As we stand on the approaches to 
the 15th century of the Islamic era, it is 
befitting to follow in the fooststeps of the 
Messenger of Ailah-peace be upon him— 
copy his good example and submit to 
the laws of Allah which he and his 
companions faithfully observed and in 
return were so handsomely rewarded- 
How pressing is the need to take upon 
ourselves the task to provide this world 
of ours so torn by disorders and unrest 
with a rep'ica of that apostolic model 
which we are sure will be able to cure 
the world of the many ailments from 
which it suffers. 

When the will of Allah reigns supre¬ 
me, and when justice becomes in full 
control of the destinies of man, the world 
may then enjoy real peace, peace simitar 
to that enjoyed during the golden age ot 
Islam, peace that has been without a 
parallel ever since. 

Hearts Bleeding for Al-Aqsa 

Dear brothers: 

As we meet today in this pure and 
sacrad neighbourhood, we feel that our 
hearts are wrong by profound grief beca¬ 
use Al-Aqsa Mosque, the third holiest 
mosque and the takeoff point for the 
nocturnal journey made by die Apostle of 
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Allah is «tHi hostage In the ciuches of 
Zionist agrassors who have usurped it and 
made homeless the people living in the 
land o 1 the prophets We are howsver, 
mete vigilant today as things have ome 
to ahead;, following Israel's decision made 
public for all the world to hear namely 
that occupation of Arab lands would con¬ 
tinue and holy Jerusalem would be the 
so-called eternal capital of Israel 

thus the whole world realises todr-y 
quite clearly how arrogant the Israelis 
have become having already violated the 
rights of a whole Arab people, and encro¬ 
ached on their lands rendering this people 
without a homeland for no misdeed com¬ 
mitted by them. Israel persists m its ada¬ 
mant stand appears to be determined to 
continue its violation of the legitimate 
right* of others denying the Palestinian 
people's right to a life of dignity in their 
homeland- For one part we are confident 
of Allah's victory. To Allah-mighty be His 
name-we pray to speed up the moment of 
victory and to support us against His and 
our enemy. 

It goes without saying that Moslem's 
responsabilily begins by reversion to 
Allah, by the purification of the hearts, 
and the enforcement of Allah's Book and 
he Sunnat of His Apostle and the upbri¬ 
nging of the young with the rules of good 
and piety. 

Likewise we owe it to ourselves to 
unite aur ranks and patch up our rifts. 
Having done that, we may proceed to 
request aid and succor from Allah with 
the foreknowledge that only Aliah can 
accord victory. If we are with God, God 
will be with us. Hs will guarantee us 
vietorv end support as He ie pledged to 
the!? The history of our Moslem nation 
abounds with victories scored by the 
failtbluiwhan they were with Allah and 
were observing His code of conduct and 

teachings of His Apostle, The first 


thing they did was td practise 
form. Having done that, they' embarked 
then on a lifelong effort fn the service of 
the Eternal Message. They ward the Bdsjt 
ns* ion ever created; they gave the wholi 
world lessons in loyalty, veracity, piety 
and humamtarianism Their id£ai£ were 
a good example copied by others. 

Brothers; 

We are today being exposed to much 
mischief and harassment in many parts of 
the Moslem world. We are being'exposed 
to various forms of ordeals and seditions. 

It is part of our duty to comprehend the 
dimensions of matters of auoh gravity and 
be always on our guard against intrigues 
hatched by the enemies of the notion 
who have the desire totear it apart and 
render ona part of it isolated from the 
other parts. 

“And God hath full power and cont¬ 
rol over His affairs". 

Brothers in faith; 

Praise be to God Who has brought 
us together for a noble pursuit, Who has 
conferred on us the honour of Islam and 
Who has made us the best nation ever 
created, favoured us with this sublime 
heavenly code of conduct and has chosen 
for us the Trusted Apostle, the Master of 
both predecessors and successors and the 
last of prophets and apostles; dpr M ster 
Muhammad, peace be on him, fend on a'l 
hi* family and compart^ie. 

And praise $e to God Who has made 
us bretheren in faith bound by affecflon 
with no distinction between one arid the 
other except on account of piety- 

I welcome you to this good city, .the 
revered Mecca, in my name and bri wnilf 
of your brothers in Saudi Arabia. W®y 
God accept our endeavours; nwvt 
favour us with His mercy; may He favour 
_jrou with the acceptance of your pUgfim- 
“~age and endeavours; may He Bring us 
togWher always as advocate's ofpwfy'iW 
goad. - ■! oi nr :' 

Qotf'bfege you. ‘ u* sV - : 
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MES Manappadan Trophy for Al) Kerala Inter Collegiate Quia Competition is 
being presented to Mar Ivaneos College Trivandrum by the Calicut Mayor 
Mr. C, J. Robin.. In the picture Left to Right Chief Quiz Master Dr- Fazal 
Ghafoor, Organising Secretary Dr. Nizar, Mr. C. J- Robin, Mayor of Calicut 
Mr. N. Ahammed Koya, Editor "Voice of Islam" and the Winners Mr. Abraham 
Joseph & Mr. Sajan J. Venniyoor 




He not engrossed in things ephemeral, 

To the neglect of higher things in life. 

Life is but Short, and Death will soon claim you 
Oh that men would only learn, 

Before it is too late, the serious 
Issues of the higher life! They must 
Taste the consequences of their neglect 
For every good enjoyed they must 
In the Hereafter give a strict account. 


— Yusuf Ali 



The Majiis-e-Shura Dasti Parcha Bafi 
/ Harmen Sharifain 

(Brief History and its future programme) 


The 25th August, 1980 will be a 
memorable day in the history of "Majlis - 
e-Shura Dasti Parcha Bafi Harmain 
Sharifain " On this day It's new under 
taking "THE MADINA TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE" is launched located in the 
heart of the City opoosite the Historical 
Public Gardens in Hyderabad, Andhra 
Pradesh 

When the idea was first conceived 
by us, it was a herculian task-Collaction 
of data of educational demands of today, 


marks the begining of our venture* 

Our country today is faced with the 
frightening problem of unemployment. 
The schools, Colleges, and Universities 
have increased. So also, the number of 
graduates coming out. This growth has. 

been much greater than the economic 
growth. The gap between the two has 

resulted in unemployment. 

We believe that in order to help 
reduce unemployment, our educational 
system should also stress the acquisition 


K. M. Arifuddin, (Advocate,) Hon Secretary 

Madina Technical College Hyderabad-A- P. 


meeting people from various walks of 
life, compiling their invaluable sugges 
tions, and above all, acquiring our 
building back and it's renovation from a 
state of complete decadence to the pre¬ 
sent inhabitable condition, furnishing it 
with the necessary equipment spending 
considerable amount of money. Having 
set the stage, we announced through the 
press. The applications began trickling 
in, till we were flooded with them. This 
merely reflects the need for such an 
institution, as ours. We regret, we could 
not oblige ell the applicants. We were 
forged them to tort out and select the 
best. The culmination of all these acts, 


of productive skills. More acquisition of 
knowledge does not lead anybody or any 
society along the path of economic pro¬ 
gress- Knowledge is unquestionably 
essential for the progress of civilization 
and culture, but skills are important for 
economic development. Job orier.ted 
courses like the one we have chosen to 
start, are specially important for develop¬ 
ing countries like ours. 

We have made a humble begining 
with the following courses 

i. Medical Laboratory Technicians Course. 
2 Civil Draughtsman. 3. Mechanical Draught - 
sman t and 4. Optimetrist Course. These have 
been selected out of a large number, 


Fortnightly 
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based on the results of a study of de¬ 
mands for personal made on the Employ¬ 
ment Bureaus in the country, as we are 
in the opinion of persons with expert 
knowledge of potential areas of employ¬ 
ment in various sectors of economy. We 
are confident that these will go a long 
way in turning out better employable 
material. 

One needs to mention the past 
achievements of Sadar Majlis-e-Shura 
Dasti Parcha Bafi Harmain Safifain. 
(S.M.S.D.P.B.H.S)-which literally means 
"Advisory Committee for hand made 
cloth in Harmain Sarifain (Madina City). 
It evokes memories of a bygone age, 
when Arabia was still a backward area 
with stark deserts adorning its land 
scapes and with little political say in the 
international affairs. 

One bold endeavour was made by 
Nawab saif Nawas Jung in the field of 
giving Technological know how to the 
Arabs. Nawab-Saheb after having wit¬ 
nessed personally, the sordid condition 
of the people, in Madina during his 
pilgrimage in 1930, decided along with 
his friend. Dr. Khaja Moimuddin that 
help in cloth making would be instru¬ 
mental in making Arab people self reliant. 
Thus the "Majlis-e-Shura Dasti Parcha 
Bafi Harmain Sarifain was born rn 1932. 
Going through the old annals of the 
Society, one feels overcome by respect 
and admiration for the selfless servjce 
envisaged by the founders 
for themselves and their future members- 
It was decided that Handloom Technici¬ 
ans would be sent from India by the 
association to import the art of weaving 
cotton fashion fabrics, besides providing 
the necessary equipment and the raw 
materials to the needy peoplejfree of cost. 
The products were to, be varied- Dress 
material was to be used in Madina. 
"Abram", a two piece, unstitched dress 


used during pilgrimage and coffin cloth 
were to be made available for the pilgri¬ 
ms at subsidized prices. The product 
would also be welcomed back home in 
Indian market. Finally the entire expenses 
of this venture were to be raised by Ind¬ 
ian Public donations and thisorganisation 
to be kept free from political tentacles. 

As advisory committee was formed 
prominent persons among whom were 
Nawab Nizamat Jung, Nawab Saif Nawaz 
Jung. Dr. Khwaja Moinuddin Dr. Maqsood 
Jung. The Society was soon joined by 
such devoted and eminent personalities 
as Mr- Shaik Moh. Abdullah (The 
present Chief-Mir.ister of Jammu and 
Kashmir), Nawab of Chattari then P. M- 
of Hyderabad State. The committee 
acquainted the then "KING OF SAUDI 
ARABIA H. E. H., SULTAN IBNSAUD 
OF ITS INTENTIONS WHICH WERE 
READILY ACCEPTED PROVIDED IT WAS 
CHARITABLE". 

Dr. Khawaja Moinuddin along with 
two technicians Ahmed Khan and Mohd 
Ismail and all the equipment including 
Charkas and raw materials reached Macca 
in july, 1933 and persented two Hand¬ 
made Sheets to H.E.H Sultan Ibn Saud. 
The industry was started initially in a 
rented house outside Babul Umra near 
Harmain Shareef under the banner "DA- 
RUL SANA-MADINA MUNAWWARA". 
This small scale industry flourished well 
and took out excellent pices of cloth, 
samples of which are displayed in our 
office 

Thh discovery of petroleum in Arabia 
has changed thedestiny of the Arabs and 
their progress galloped along several dir¬ 
ections and our tiny spinning wheel was 
replaced by huge mechanised mills. So 
the SMDPBHS focussed its attention to 
problems back home in India. 

Fate had not endowed a long life to 
the Hon'ble Nawab Saif Nawaz Jung for 
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he barely lived for a year after the incep ■ 
ti on of the society. As the years rolled by. 
the Society unfortunately went into a 
a relative hibernation remaining conten¬ 
ded by giving scholarships to poor but 
meritorious students. 

SMDPBHS's properties which were 
donated by people then, are spread all 
over India. In Hyderabad, it has six pro¬ 
perties. one of which is the building in 
which "MADINATECHNICAL COLLEGE', 
is housed. The other properties are also 
occupied unauthorizedly. and steps has 
taken for getting them evicted and chan¬ 
nelizing them for useful and deserving 
purposes. One of the properties consist¬ 
ing of eight mulgies was recently regist¬ 
ered with the Wakf Board- All of them in 
Hyderabad bear the prefixes "Madina', 
with their names. 


This isnot an end, but the beginning. 
As pointed out earlier we could only ent¬ 
ertain a fraction of the students who 
applied,in our institution. This was due 
to lack of enough space and teaching 
staff. We propose to start some more 
courses besides increasing the strength 
of the present courses. The building 
which houses the college is dilapedated 
and will need the first attention. The 
society has decided to construct multi¬ 
storied building because of its location 
and importance in which a big hail also 
to be constructed for social and cultural 
gathering- This is estimated to cost about 
50 Lakh rupees. This amount is huge but 
must be found We lack funds but not 
the will. 


PHONE : 86892 
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Nooh, The Great Prophet 

—Abdul Latheef, Karuvanpoil 


Almighty Allah craatad human beings 
all over the world, and guidad them to 
the good path; and produced all things 
tor the necessities of his life. Ha sent 
numberless prophets to the earth, and 
told the men to believe in him to be gre¬ 
atful to him. 

It is told that about 124000 prophets 
were employed to spread Islam. But Qur¬ 
an gives us the details of only 25 proph- 
etswho spent thBir each moments of life 
term in the way of propaganda with great 
task and risk. Among them one of the 
greaterst and distinguished Prophet was 
Nooh (Peace be up on him) he waa 
commanded to convey the divine messa¬ 
ge of Ahah among the inhabitants of 
IRACK- So he invited his people to Islam. 
But more of them didn't join the faith. 
They proclaimed enlmity to him. In that 
time his peoples were falling in to 
the depath of descent- They were 
quite ignorant of the fact and falsehood. 
Worshiping Idols' they wasted their valu¬ 
able time. Prophet Nooh adviced them 
He told, Allah is only worthy of being 
worshiped being obeyed. More over 
reminded them sbout the pair.ful doom 
for unbelievers- Even though they insulted 
him and scolded. 

But this situation didn't drive the 
prophet to despair pledged to uproot the 
paganism from the soil ot IRACK so he 
fougti^ainst it only with the weapens 
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of patience and "confidence- 

He invited them to join the faith 
and initialy the less members embraced 
Islam so the prophet was much proud of 
it still he went on the propaganda. He 
told Oh my peoples you should believe 
in Allah and worship him alone without 
any associates. 

Latha, Uzza, Vagus and Yauk were 
the famous Idols. These names are 
indicated on the remembrance of the 
greatest before them seeing this tragic 
situation his heart melted; rogreted and 
prayed to Allah for thuir lijcrution from 
the yoke of vile paganism. His advices 
and warnings availed of nothing. They 
began to say. "Oh Nooh, you are only 
a man like us. No divinity or prophet 
hood is seen within you and the folllo- 
wers of you are the tame that 
they have clerarly been bungled and 
crept in to the wrong path. 

Prophet Nooh told them in a polite 
manner Oh, my companions you aren't 
satisfied with my words. Then what can 
I do ? 

I perform only the duty which com¬ 
manded me my Lord. I have neither the 
need of any financial assistance nor the 
profits from you. Although; they cidn't 
give much attention to him. Treated him 
with harsh words. They began to say 
that Nooh is a loggerhead. It is a long 
while he advices us. His peoples neglec- 

Voice of htfem 



tad him and tha prophat could bear this 
no longer praying for their well being he 
spent tha time and urged for the protec¬ 
tion from them. 

Allah commanded him to make a 
ship and told him to collect his followers 
and relatives in the ship before the just 
happening flood (TUFAN) washes away 
the life of unbelievers. Nooh took great 
care of making the ship when completed 
the work he collected the believers in 
the ship. Having the heavy rain all of the 
unbelievers and transgressors drowned 
in the water. This disaster sowed the 
seeds of tragedy. 

"KAN-AN" the lovely son of the 
prophet was also with unbelievers. He 
refused to embrace Islam. Nooh gave 


warning about the significant* of the 
mattar, and the nearly coming calamity. 
"My son, for the sake of God" believe 
in Allah end get into the ship, other wise 
you shall be punished- This was the last 
wordeof Nooh. He expressed his desair 
and didn't believe. Devil deviated him 
and evil thoughts crossed his mind. 

He challenged the father. My father, 
I shall find out the shelter upon any hill 
side. This was his words to the father. 

Any how prophet Nooh made his 
efforts about 950 years for the establi- 
shment of the religion. 

The heavy water due to the down 
pour made into rowring ocean and 
KAN-AN also drowned in the water. He 
left his father for ever; and the fort of 
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The World is a Boring Place 
Without Eccentrics 


By Valentina Sologub 


42-year-old dramatist Victor Mare- 
zhko is a prominent personality in Soviet 
art today. He is the author of the scripts 
of popuiar films like 'Hello and '.Good¬ 
bye'', "A Crane in the sky", "Nikanorova 
Awaits You'', "Quagmire" and. others. 
You will never confuse Merezhko's 
characters with any others. Their lives, 
not always smooth and seemingly quite 
ordinary, become unusual and eventful 
under the scrutinising gaze of the script¬ 
writer. 

Victor was born in a large family in a 
village on the Don. His father had a job 
that constantly took him from pbee to 
place. The whole family travelled with 


him like gypsies. When Victor finished 
school he wanted to get a job in a big 
town. He chose Arkhangelsk in the north 
of Russia. At the personnel department 
of a woodworking plant they asked Victor 
what he could do. Nothing daunted he 
answered: "I can dance and sing", and 
demonstrated his talents there and then. 
Though they called him 'a showman' 
they put him to work in the sawmill. But 
Victor did not give up the idea of cont¬ 
inuing his studies. He had loved literature 
since childhood and wanted to find a 
profession that would be connected with 
books. Later he went to Lvov (Ukraine) 
and enrolled atthe Institute of Polygraphy- 
After his graduation he started to work at 


Idols fell down from IRACK. 

This event .felt the prophet great 
sorrow. He could hardly think of his 
lovely son. Barsting into tears he told 
Allah. I got my son lost. He was the 
piece of my heart. Then Allah replayed 
your son didn't join the faith. He was 
mischieve and transgressor so we puni- 
shertShim. 


Then the prophet came into the 
fact and prayed for his welbeings. To 
put it briefly Nooh, the man of genero¬ 
sity and humanity was the distinguished 
prophet. He is known well in the pages 
of history. 


Voice of Isles* 


a large printing house in Rcstov-on-Don. 
But he still felt a certain restlessness.... 
So he decided to goto Moscow and 
there he enrolled at the All-Union State 
Institute of Cinematography, scrip 
department. 

At the Institute they immediately 
saw his special talent. Not only because 
his characters came from a section of 
society little known in the cinema, but 
because his artistic vision and the stories 
he wrote for composition lessons were 
not only funny but extremely touching: 

"Merezhko's scripts are very fine 
literature made up of tangible images." 
says prominent Soviet film dramatist 
Yevgeny Gabrilovich. "Life is finet 
because a man can put himself above sad 
circumstances. He only has to retain his 
best huma i qualities. That, I think, is 
the essence of all the stories that 
Merezhko writes. They make one medi ¬ 
tate on moral and phi'osophical 
problems. Moreover, every encounter 
with his heroes is a feast " 

Audiences never forget Merezhko’s 
characters. Take Shurka, for instance, in 
the film "Hello and Good-bye". Her 
husband broke with her and went off to 
town leaving her in the village with three 
children. To all appearances, the situation 
is material for tragedy but Merezhko 
imbues it with kind-hearted humour and 
irrpressible optimism The reason is that 
Shurka is a woman of integrity and con¬ 
tinues to live a full life- She hates any 
form of compromise. If she gets divorced, 
it's for good, if she falls in love she 
doesn't care about what the neighbours 
say.... 

"What are the qualities for which 
you love your characters," I asked 
Merezhko. 

"I love them for their kindness and 
magnanimity. In my new script tilled 


'Love Me as l Love You' I tell the story 
of a man whose beloved leaves him. She 
lives with another and my hero helps 
them both, in other words, he acts stran¬ 
gely and illogically from the general 
point of you. Men like him are called 
eccentrics- But to my mind these are men 
of high ethics. A man should do deeds 
that are not always profitable to him 
but help others: If we only had pragma¬ 
tists about us, the world would come to 
an end because it keeps turning only 
thanks to eccentrics who are selfless, 
kind, and live not only for the sake of 
their own interests.... I love female 
characters most of all. You can get a 
hundred wowen together and there will 
be no two alike. What I like a^outthem 
is their lack of logic and their courage 
as far as emotions are concerned. If a 
woman falls in love, she falls in lo'e 
completely surrendering recklessly to the 
feeling. A man is incapable of doing so ( 
he is more careful, more calculating. A 
woman's character is a treasure buried 
deep. It is rich and inexhaustible- Such 
is the heroine of another new script of 
mine titled 'Come What May' which I 
wrote with actress Nonna Mordyukova in 
mind." 

Soon this film will be made’ by 
35-year-old Nikita Mikhalkov, one of the 
most interesting Soviet directors today 
who has won international renown for the 
picture "Unfinished Piece for a Playe f 
Piano". 

"I was not personally acquainted 
with Merezhko," said Mikhalkov. "But 
when I read the script I wanted to meet 
the author. The life of the characters 
that Merezhko describes and his under¬ 
standing of Good and Evil proved to be 
compatible with mine 

Merezhko's career has not been very 
smooth- His scripts did not immediately 
appeal to the directors and those that 
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' Withinthe Western world Islam still 
maintains the balance between exagge¬ 
rated opposites. Opposed equally to the 
anarchy of European nationalism and the 
regimentation of Russian Communism, it 
has not yet succumbed to that obsession 
with the economic side of life which is 
characteristic of present-day Russia alike 
Its social ethic has been admirably sum¬ 
med up by Professor Massignon: Islam 
has the merit of standing for a very 
equalitatian conception of the contribut¬ 
ion of each citizen by tithe to the reso¬ 
urces of the community: it is hostile to 
unrestricted exchange, to banking capital, 
to state loans, to indirect taxes on objects 
of prime necessity, but it holds to the 
rights of the father and the husband, to 
private property and to commercial 
capital. Here again it occupies an inter¬ 


mediate position between the doctrine 
of bourgeois Capitalism end Bolshevist 
Communism." 

(Gibb, Whither Islam, London, T932, 
pp. 379 ) 

Islamic law is systematic, that is to 
say, it represents a coherent body of 
doctrines. Its several institutions are well 
put into relations with one another; the 
greater part of the law of contract and 
obligations, for instance, is construed 
by analogy with the contract of sale. 
Furthermore, the whole of the Law is 
permeated by religious and ethical 
considerations each institution, transac¬ 
tion or obligation is measured by 
religious moral rules, such as the pro¬ 
hibition of interest, the prohibition of 
uncertainty, the concern for the just 
mean or average (mithl). 


were filmed ware not always successful. 
At present Marezhko is in his heyday, as 
they say And not only in films- Lately 
his name appears on play bills more and 
more often, 

"Well, you could say you've gained 
recognition, couldn't you? How do your 
family and friends feel about it ?', 

"For a long time my father was dis¬ 
pleased. He reprimanded me for giving 
up engineering; 'What are you thinking 
up ail that foolish stuff for ? And making 
people laguh? You'll come to your senses 
soon> don't worry—' However, in, his 
secret heart he was quite proud when 
my films were shown in the village. Once 
they arranged a review of my films and 
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invited me to attend, I think the whole 
village came. They listened attentively, 
watched the films and recognised their 
own lives. I understood then that they 
believed in and recognised my work." 

"What do you wish for in your private 
life and career ?" 

"As for my career I would like to 
always make the right choice of director 
so that what I write would appeal to 
those who work with my script and most 
important of all I would tike film-goers to 
appreciate my work. in private life I 
would like to have a second child, another 
Qkl” 
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(ichacht. An lntfodhjction to Islamic 
Law, P. Zol). 

Islamic law finds its chief source in 
the will of Allah revealed to the Prophet 
Muhammad. It contemplates one com¬ 
munity of the faithful though they may 
be of various tribes end in widely 
separated locations' Religion, not 
nationalism or geograhy, is the proper 
chohesive force. The state itself is 
subordinate to the Quran, which leaves 
little room for additional legislation, none 
for criticism or dissent. This world is 
viewed as but the vestibule to another 
and a better one for the faithful, and the 


Quran lays down rules of bahaviouf 
towards others and towards society to 
assure a safe transition. It is not possible 
to separata political or juristic theories 
from the teachings of the Prophet which 
establish rules of conduct concerning 
religious, domestic, social and political 
life. This results in a law of duties rather 
than of rights, of moral obligations bind¬ 
ing on the individual, from which no 
earthly authority can relieve him, and 
which he disobeys at peril of his future 
life. 

( Radiance) 


(Continued from page 10) 
part and the Brain of Kerala round f«.r 
4 people. The Mar Ivanios College 
Trivandrum won the Manappadan 
Kochumoidheen Haji trophy. The college 
was represented by Abraham Joseph 
and Sajan Venniyoor. 

The runners up were Govt. Arts 
College Trivandrum Third place was 
shared by Nirmala College Tellicherry 
and Maharajas College, Cochin. 

The "Brain of Kerala" title and shield 
was won by K. Nandakumar of Maha 
rajas. The finalists Mr. Sunil Mohamed 
(Medica (College, Calicut), Mr. Abraham 
Joseph and Mr. Sajan Venniyoor (Mar 
Ivanios) were awarded the M. E. S. 
"Grand Master of Quiz" title. 

Winners of team events were given 
Rs- 260/- cash prize and llnd place 
Rs. 150/- and lilrd place Rs. 100/- prize, 

The M.E.S. Dist. Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee President N. Ahmed Koya welcom¬ 
ed the crowd, quizmaster, teams and 
experts. He also expressed his special 
thanks to the students of the Medical 


College esp. Arun Kishore the college 
Gen. Secretary and Mr. Ajay Mohandas, 
whose help aid co-operation made the 
show a grand success Mr. Ajay Mohar - 
das who had kindly volunteered to be the 
project manager, introduced the Quiz¬ 
masters and Experts. The Hon'bie Mayor 
of Caliput Mr C. J. Robin while giving 
away the prizes congratulated the M.E.S. 
for organising the Quiz in such a grand 
manner and for reviving the Quiz move¬ 
ment which is an art ignored in Kerala 
but having great popularity ii western 
countries. He specially congratulated 
the Chief Quizmaster Dr- Fazal Ghafoor 
for his splendid handling of the competi¬ 
tion. The A.I.M.E.S. President Dr. P. K. 
Abdul Ghafoor announced that the M.E.S. 
wouid be conducting an All India Qu z 
"BRAIN OF INDIA" next year. For thtt 
regional competition would be held at 
Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore and Triva¬ 
ndrum and the regional winners would 
come down to Calicut for the finals to be 
held at Calicut. Dr. A. K Niger project 
secretary propoeed ,vote of thanks. 


Fortnightly 
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Haj 1980, Most Representative Assembly 


The high point in a Muslim's life, 
the annual event of pilgrimage to Mecca- 
theHajion18 October-ended in peace 
and order and yet not without underlin¬ 
ing the candid realities of its situation as 
the Muslim ummah was poised to enter 
the fifteenth century of the Islamic 
calender Indeed Haji is maant to be so 

a self-elected but most representative 
assembly of the Muslim world- The only 
snag being, that since a few centuries, 
the assembly has been meeting year 
after year but without any deliberated 
resolution or course of action emanating 
from it. This is not to understate the 
bqons and benefits of Haji, whether 
material or spiritual, whether social or 
individual, but that the returns being 
accepted were only a small fraction of 
what were potentiafly available. 


The disturbed political situation in 
the Gulf meant an overall aix percent 
decrease in the number of Hejjis coming 
from outside Sauch-Arabia. Compared to 
the 1979 total of 862, 250, there were 
4$.632 fewer pilgrims from abroad. This 
was despite quire sizeable. 
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How many Iro n which continent 

Asia 558,90) 

Africa 248,172 

Europe 4,573 

America B29 

Australia 33 

Others 284 

Total 812,892 


INCREASE (see Tablet) in the num¬ 
ber of pilgrims coming from Indonesia, 
Nigeria, Turkey, Egypt, Algeria, Libya, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sudan, 
Niger. Tunisia, Thailand, Guinea and 
even Afghanistan. 

The largest decrease in numbers 
took place in regard to pilgrims from Iran 
and Iraq, due obviously to the war situa¬ 
tion. Other major areas of decline were 
Syria, N. Yemen, Somalia, S. Yemen, 
Chad and India. Syria has remained dis¬ 
turbed because of Muslim insurgency 
against Jusayri minority role; Chad was 
still not out of the civil war; India was 
the scans of anti-Muslim riots last 
August and September and SbmilUf' te 
passing through severe economic arid 

Voice 




political crisis. Tha reasons are not 
Known, but North Yemen maintained its 
declining trend-even in 1979, the num¬ 
ber of Hajjis from N. Yemen had gone 
down by 33,956. In case of South Yemen 
however, the positive trend seems to 
have reversed bffc#trsjt last year the 
number of Hajjis 4mm Shat country had 
actually gone up by 6,980. 

Except Albania, the USSR, the 
people's Republic of China and Burma, 
there seem to be no major areas of con¬ 
straint. Both the USSR and China all¬ 
owed about 10-20 officials to come for 
Hajj, but in both countries as yet Mus¬ 
lims do not have the freedom to travel 
abroad, even for Hajj. The Burmese had 
earlier indicated that they were going to 
allow some Muslims to go for Hajj, but 
the name of Burma does not appear on 
the official Saudi statistics. 

Albania, ofcourse, remains * the 
country where Muslims constitue the 
preponderant majority, but it is ages 
since anyone has been able to go to 
Mecca from that mysterious country. But 
some might have quietly joined the ne¬ 
ighbouring Yugoslav and Western Thrace 
Hajjis- After Britain, (2,259) the largest 


number of pllglms in Europe went from 
Yugoslavia <1,260). 

i 1 

A first ever record was set by the 
Turkish Federated State of Kibris which 
sent 120 after As freedom from 

Break demlmtlen, Also for the 

first time a Kibris plane flaw from Ercan 
airport directly to another international 
airport outside Turkey, Jeddah- 

While the largest number of Hajjis 
came from Pakistan, (the figure of 78624 
excluded Pakistani workers resident in 
(Saudi Arabia), the country on the 
bottom of the list was Mozambique with 
only 18 pilgrms- Mozambique is ruled 
by a Marxist regime where Muslim re¬ 
ligious life has been severely restricted, 
but the small figure of 18 could suggest 
an about-to-come easing in the dogmatic 
attitude of the Machel regime. Propor- 
tioneteiy, it appears that there were more 
pilgrims from the poorer countries than 
the richer oner. But it also meant that 
the weaker and above 60s outnumbered 
the young and stout Hajjis. Good health 
is an important element in one's ability 
to fully‘enjoy the rigorous Ibadah (act of 
prayer and obedience) that Hajj is meant 
to be. 
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iH IIIIjAIIQ 

By Advocate Konari Mohammed* 

M.A.'(Eng. Lit.)* M.A. (Econ.), B.L-, 

' I 

Dip. in Lang. fLond*)M.R.E.S. (U*K.) 


(Continued from last issue) 

22. If we enter into the "labour 
laws" we can see good models in Islam. 
For instance, let us take the case of a 
kooli (a person who bears the goods 
either upon.his head or shoulders)- Accor¬ 
ding to Islamic law if a Kooli is not paid 
his real wages he is entitled to sell the 
goods, carried by him in the market and 
recover hia wages. In the words of Pro¬ 
phet, "justiciable consideration must be 
given to a labourer before hia sweat is 
evoporated". This principle of Islam even 
excell "the theory of suplus value" ado* 
pted by Karl Marx. So much so Islam 
never allows the capitalists to exploit the 
labour class. Now that the real meaning 
of the word "Riba” (Interest) is "exploit¬ 
ation" whether it comes from the emplo¬ 
yer class or from the labour class, in 
Islamic language it is riba (exploitation- 
interest) and thereby prohibited. Islam 
goes Uttle further when H command* that 
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there must be an equality in the case of 
dresses and wearing apparel between the 
employers and the employees. 

23. Modern taxation laws has its 
roots in Islam. It was Islam which first 

introduced to pay tax according to the 
income. In Islam this tax is known as 
Zakath. According to the modern govts' 
progressive taxation system, a person has 
to pay tax at a higher rafe when his in¬ 
come increases. This progressive tax 
system discourages a person and destroy 
a person's ability and desire to earn more. 
Suppose, if a person is compelled to pay 
super tax at the rate of 80% or 90% of 
his income he does not have any enthusi¬ 
asm to increase his income. This system 
always leads to hoard the money- But 
the Zekath system in Islamic law always 
helps to bring the money in circulation 

Voice of istam 




nlstssd of hoarding ft. Because, though 
tha tax rata (zakath) is 2$% in Islam, a 
muslim has to pay zakath not only to his 
income but also to tha money hoarded. 
Thus ha is rather compelled to distribute 
tha whole liquid cash in his hands inclu¬ 
ding tha money hoarded among the poor 


by way of Zakath within 40 years, Untasa 
he invest in business, industry or fixed 
assets. 1 Moreover, Islamic Zakath system 
always helps to industrialise the nation 
by encouraging business and industry 
and thereby producing more employment* 
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M.E.S. (Regd) CALICUT. 

Notice under Rule 13 of the M. E. S. 
Rules and Regulations. 


The list of M. E. S- Members (Patron, Life and Ordinary) 
who arc eligible to take part in the next M*E S General Body, 
taking place on 2 1st and 22nd March 1981, are published for 
perusal and the published copy will be available in the M.E.S. 
Office with the Establishment Section Superintendent. 

The M.E S. Members are requested to file their objections 
if any on or before 3-1-81 in writing to the undersigned. 


For The Muslim Educational 
Society [Regd.] 

(T. K. KUTTYAMMOO) 

General Secretary 
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24. Thfreie * lot of bleck money 
In a country tike Indie. No intelligent 
step* have been taken by the govt, so far 
to bring the black money into circulation 
and us* It for some proactive purposes- H 
A person hoarding money never dare to 
reveal It because he is always afraid of 
the high penalty he has to pay in case he 
has been caught- Let us see how Brazil 
and Sweden solved their problem o f 
black money. These countries roundedthei* 
Income tax laws, by which black money 
(^ 4 ^ t^ied only for the construction of 
fm$ as well as houses and to establish in 
dffstries. And such investments are 
exempted from the payment of income 
m*- If w# accept this model, it would be 
a great help to our gait, employees who 
live In towns and cities and have to pay 
nearly half of their salaries as house 
rents. Moreover, modern land reforms 
Acts and the Urban ceiling Legislations 
do not encourage the ordinary k 'people of 
tMs country to invest in these ways. If 
we adopt the foreign model as stated 
above it will help to construct more fact¬ 
ories in a developing country like ours- 
Therefore it is high time to amend our 
Income Tax Laws inorder to make use 
Of the black money for the benefit of 
mankind. It also helps to prohibit and 
restrain thoee who construct their houses 
with one or two backs but spend 70 or 
89 balcks for furniture, equipments and 
finishing the house in order to evade 


ty* 0 u#tsx. Tbu* Is I*suq2»feet1r fotfe* 
rectifies rnany of fhp 4§fect of modern 
progressive tax system. « 

25. Islam gives equal importance to 
the interests of the society as ■wjttijtfi the 
interests of the in dividual. Jt gives -nywe 
importance to the interests of the society, 
when there is a clash between the 
interest of the society and the interest 
of the invidual. In Islam mosque 
is not merely a prayer hall, 
but it is a place to settle differences 
between the individuals. If there is a 
dis-agreement between two individuals. 
It is the duty of the society to settle the 
differences or dispute. 

26. It is only Islam that gave demo¬ 
cracy to the world. Hazrath Aboobacker, 
the first caliph of Islam, was thejflrst elec¬ 
ted ruler in the history of mankind. Islam 
always believes that a nation cannot exist 
without a ruler. That is why before the 
funeral of the prophet they elected Haz¬ 
rath Aboobacker as their next ruler. In 
an Islamic state The Holy Book, which is 
the constitution, always controls and 
restricts the ruler. According to the reli¬ 
gion The Quran is supreme- In an Islamic 
state the Sovereign power is ,y^|tpd in the 
people and they can a^clwr against 
the ruler ahead of the Iffamlc state if he 
goes against teachings and principles of 
Quran. 
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Kfrtg Bfmtdra visits Afghan 
refugees camp 

Gandaf (District Mardan): King Bire— 
ndra Sir Bikram Shah Dev of NFapal said 
on November 13 that his Government 
was opposed to foreign intervention in 
Afghanistan, reports APP.- 

Addressing the Afghan refugees at a 
camp in Gandaf in district Mardan, the 
Nepalese monarch said it was the princi¬ 
pled stand of his Government to oppose 
external aggression against any sovereign 
state and as such "we are against foreign 
intervention in Afghanistan." 

The Nepalese King, who was accom¬ 
panied by President Mohammad Zia-ul- 
Haq, said Pakistan was doing a great 
service to the cause of humanity by hel¬ 
ping'and assisting the 1 Afghan refugees in 
this moment of distress caused by their 
displacement. 

He hoped "time will soon come when 
they and their country will be free from 
foreign domination." 

The King thanked President Zia-ul- 
Haq and said the President had provided 
him an opportunity to acquaint himself 
with the problems being faced by the up¬ 
rooted Afghans. 

King Birendra assured the refugees 
that tire free world would continue to 


raise voice for their just cause. Nipal, too 
did ndt lag behind in projecting land pro¬ 
moting their cause on world forums, the 
King said. 

He recalled that Nepal wtas cosponsor 
of a resolution tabled by Pakistan; rrr tho 
U.N. demanding the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Afghanistan. 

President Zia-ul-Haq said "I am gra¬ 
teful to the King for taking pain to visit 
the refugees at a far off place like Gand¬ 
af.'' He said Pakistan was doing the ut¬ 
most to provide the refugees with the 
basic necessities of life. He said, "Whar 
we are doing is not a favour but is our 
duty". He assured the refugees thatlhe 
people of Pakistan would spare no effort 
"to provide you every possible coratort 
in our power." 

The Afghan elders paid tributes to 
President Zia-ul-Haq arvd said Pekietsh- 
was doing a great favour by supporting 
them at the cost of its own economy. 
They said "We shall never forget this 
help of Pakistani brethren." 

The President and the King, who 
flew into the village from Tarbela, 
were accompanied by, among others. 
Acting Governor of NWPP. Justice $hah 
Nawaz Khan, Acting MLA NWFP, Maj- 
Gen. M. Safdar, Federal Minister for 
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Sports and Culture, Maj. den (Retd) 
Shahid Hamid and the Nepalese Foreign 
Minister K. B. Shah. 

Earlier, King Birendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Dev and Queen Aishwayra Rajya. 
Laxmi Devi Shah of Nepal visited the 
Tarbela Dam, President Zia-ul-Haq ac¬ 
companied the {distinguished guests- 

Islamic development loans 

The Islamic Development Bank hat 
decided to make the following dollr 
loans : Bangladesh — 20,000,000 for 
palm oil and cement imports; Comoro 
Islands—1,500,000 for refined oil imp* 
orts; Gambia—4,000.000 for fertilizer 
imports, 430,000 for roads and fresh 
water; Guinea-Bissau—2,000,000 for 
asphalt and cement imports; Guinea— 
10 ,000,000 for refined oil imports, 
8 ,000,000 for hire of power generators 
and installations for Conakry port, 
1,000,000 for international Islamic-Arab 
school buildings; Pakistan—15,000,0L0 
for urea fertilizer imports, 11,500,000 
for a tyre factory; Somalia—7,000,000 
for fertilizer imports; Sudan—17,000,000 
for jute imports; (name indistinct) 
25,000,000 for oil imports; PDRY— 
5,000,000 for fresh water projects; 
Senegal—3,930,000 for partial financing 
of a textile mill, 6,500,000 for soap and 
oil factories; Indonesia—9,000,000 fora 
cement works; Malaysia—348,000 for 
cocoa treatment; Maldives—3,000,000 


for the import of refined oil; Niger— 
2,600,000 for small projects; Uganda- 
100,000 to help Muslims buy medical 
equipment. The agency added that the 
bank had agreed on the building of an 
Islamic Institute for Research and Train¬ 
ing in Jeddah, for the development of 
economic and financial methods in 
accordance with the Islamic faith* 

Sanctions for the following loans 
have also been recently announced: 
Syria—6.4 million dollars for the Aleppo 
Water Project and Pakistan—3.6 million 
dollars for the National Fibre Company. 

45,217,556 Turks, provisionally 

Provisional results of Turkey's 11th 
census gives a total of 45,217,556, com¬ 
pared with 40,317,719 in 1975. The 
biggest increases are in Hakkari, Istanbul, 
Ankara and Kocaeli provinces. Provinces 
with more than 10,000,000 population 
are: Istanbul (4,870,747), Ankara 
(3,196.460), Izmir (1,968,614), Konya 
(1,560,968). Adana (1,467,346) and 
Bursa (1,161,553). 

A 250 Km railway-line linking Homs 
and the phosphate mines with Turtus 
was opened last month. The project was 
assisted by the U S S R and Soviet 
specialist are also helping to develop 
phosphate deposit in the Palmyra area. 
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Believe in God, For He is perfect 
In knowledge and power, forgives him 
And accepts Repentance, and Justly 
Enforces His Law-Those who reject Him 
Are but in deceit: His glory is sung 
By the highest and purest. Give all devotion 
To Him alone- The day of Requital 
Is ever drawing near, when Falsehood 
Will Vanish and God’s Truth and Justice 
Will be established foil all Eternity. 


— Yusuf Ali 
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EDITORIAL 

dun a Stable Government 
in Kerala 

In the house of legislature the ruling 
parlies have very comfortable majority. 
The people of Kerala have in the last 
election chosen the present alliance to 
rule the state for a term of 5 years. It is a 
clear verdict. The ruling parties and the 
present Government have introduced 
various progressive measures and have 
implemented certain good schemes espe¬ 
cially in the field of social welfare In 
begining the law and order situation was 
also satisfactory. The strikes were less 
and the industrial sphere was peaceful. 
There were no much agitation by the 
students. 

But of late, we are sorry to port out 
that the administration is slowly cracking. 
The peaceful atmosphere is heavy ruined. 
The law and order situation is getting 
iaftotse. The main reason for this; is the 
Internal quarrels end bickerings among 
the ruling patties.Instead of standing uni- 


:: tedly the major ruling parties —• the 
1 Marxists and the Congress U have came 
out openly to criticise and abuse each 
\ other- The youth and student wings of 
j both the above parties ■ lie «f logger 
heads. Bitter fight between them are 
going on everywhere especially in colle¬ 
ges during college elections- Due to 
actual blows and fights among the 
students about 29 colleges in Kerala are 
now closed as a result of which about 
, sixty thousand students are on streets. 
Political murder is a daiiy event now in 
Kerala. People are getting their confi¬ 
dence lost in government. 

This situation should not be allowed 
to continue. This must be put to a stop 
immediately. The leaders of the ruling 
alliance should have full control over 
their youth and student wings. All kinds 
of agitations in the educational institut¬ 
ions must be curbed. Let the leaders of 
the ruling party sit together and speak 
out the differences and came out with 
reinforced unity. The people of Kerala 
have elected them not to quarrel, but to 
rule. 

Because of the internal quarrels 
among the ruling parties and unnecessary 
agitations by the youths and students so 
many of useful projects which will be 
beneficial for the common man in Kerala 
are put in cold storage. Let the Govern¬ 
ment be serious in implementing these 
projects for the progress of the State. 
Let the Government take determined 
action against the law breakers. Let us 
have a feeling that there is a strong 
government in this state determined to 
rule for the welfare of the people of this 
stale. 

Vole* of Islam 
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The Planning Board appointed by the 
Executive of the Muslim Educational So¬ 
ciety to finalise a five year plan for M-T.S- 
after taking into consideration the needs 
and aspirations of the community as well 
as the activities and programmes of the 
M. E. S. for the past 16 years, has great 
pleasure to submit proposals for the 1980- 
85 plan for implementation during the 
next five years- The total outlay is divided 
intoll Major heads and the details of 
the schemes proposed under each head 
are given below. 

(r) .New Colleges (Rs Rot Lakhs). 

The Board feels that M.E.S. should 
start 6 more coilege during the plan peri¬ 
od, raising the total number of colleges 
to 10. These colleges may be started in 
backward areas with Muslim majority 
where there are no facilities for higher 
education. Possibilities of starting a tea¬ 
chers training college and a Law College 
may also be explored. 

(s) Development of the Existing Colleges 
(Rs 20 Lakhs) 

Existing colleges of the MES should 
be devoloped to meet the growing needs 
of higher education of the community. 
Postgraduate courses, new degree cour¬ 
ses especially in science subjects and 
additional batches in predegree shouldba 
started in all MBS Colleges. The Parallel 
colleges at Valancberry and Calicut should 
be converted into regular colleges. Mos¬ 
ques end facilities fpr Islamic education 



should be ensured in ail MES Collegs, 

(j) Development of the Women’s Cultural 
Centre Complex (Rs. s Lakhs). 

The cultural centre complex for Mus¬ 
lim women etablishedin Calicut with a 
women's College and a working women'# 
hostel at present should be developed 
into a full fledged centre for all social 
and cultural activities of Muslim women* 

(4) Institutions at School and Pre-Degree 
Levels (Rs 20 Lakhs). 

At least 50 Institutions should be 
started for the education of Muslim 
children at pre-school and school tevels- 
Through the stress should be on nursery 
and kindergarten schools providing 
Islamic Education along with the usual 
course, high schools, U. P. Schools, 
L. P- Schools and training schools may 
also be started in places where no such 
institutions exist. Steps must be taken 
to improve the Standard of the existing 
residential school at Chathamangalam. 
Two more residential schools one for 
boys and the other for giris, should be 
started during the plan period. 

( 5 ) S’-lnlarships (Rs j Lakhs). 

The quantum of scholarships dis¬ 
tributed every year should be enhanced 
to meet the growing needsofa large 
number of Muslim students knocking at 
the doors of M, E. S. AM poor Muslim 
girls with first class should definitely be 
given echbUwshipiPf .|wbBlb,|Wb|ftW,'. 
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with a vlaw to attracting them for higher 
education. Distribution of books and 
dresses to small children may be inclu¬ 
ded under this head. More people may 
be approached to join the Endownment 
schema for Scholarships. 

((!) Development of Hospitals ( Rs / Laks) 

ihoug we have 14 hospital? to our 
credit, some of them are functioning in a 
quite unsatisfactory way- Necessar steps 
must be taken to improve the facilities in 
the Hospitals and their smooth running. 
Efforts should be taken to provide well 
qualified staff and modem equipment in¬ 
cluding X-ray facilities and ambulance 
services in all our Hospitals. The assista¬ 
nce schemes of the Government of India 
should be utilised to maximum extent- 

(7) Islamic Centres and Hospitals(Rs soLakhs) 

Construction of the Islamic Centre at 
Cochin, development of the Islamic Cen¬ 
tre at Madras already started functioning, 
construction of the M. E. S. Secretariat 
at Calicut with an International Guest 
House attached to it, an International 
Guest House at Trivandrum and the 
starting of an M. E. S. Hostel in atieast 
a few districts are inculded under this 
head. These centres, besides fetching 
substantial income to the society, are 
expected to sarve as nerve centres of the 
cultural and social activities of the MES. 

(8) Orphanages (Rs 5 Lakhs). 

The existing orphanages at Feroke 
and Edathala should be developed and 
5 more orphanages should be started 
during the five year plan period. 

(9) Employment for 5 ooo Muslims 

(Rs jo Lakhs) : 

At least 5000 Muslims should be 
provided with employment during the 
pfen period utilising the different sche¬ 
me! of Khadi and Village Industries 
Boetd,' Small Scale Industries Depart* 
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ments, Social Welfare Board etc. Deve¬ 
lopment of the existing Amber Cherka 
Centres, Tailoring Institutions Typewri¬ 
ting Institutes Etc. and starting a large 
number of institutions of these types end 
industrial training centres will come 
under this head. Distribution of tools 
and equipment with a view to provide 
seif employment will also come under 
this head. 

(10) Assistance to Disabled Ulema and 
Destitutes (Rs a Lakhs). 

it is proposed to distribute a lakh of 
rupees every year by way of non-refun - 
dable assistance to old and disabled 
Ulema, destitutes etc., utilising the 
Zakath Funds received from India and 
abroad. A "President's Fund", to be 
spent at the discretion of the President, 
M- E. S. may also be instituted under 
this head to meet the casual and urgent 
requirements of assistance arising out of 
natural calamities and utter poverty. The 
President may sanction soma grants from 
this fund to the poor st ilsnt; securing 
high marks in the public examinations- 

(11) Social Economic Survey, Islamic Culture' 
Museum, Islamic Research Centres, M. E. S. 
Publications etc. (Rs 3 Lakhs). 

A socio economic survey of the 
Muslims of Kerala should be conducted 
as a phased programme with a view to 
obtaining correct data about the existing 
"conditions of Muslims of Kerala, study¬ 
ing the needs and aspirations of the 
members of the community and planning 
future activities and programmes of the 
M. E. S- This will be a difficult task but 
we will be able to get the cooperation 0 / 
M. E. S. workers everywhere, students 
of pur colleges and other people intere¬ 
sted in the Welfare of Muslims, ft must 
be remembered that no such scientific 
and detailed study about the community 
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has titan dona so fer, except perhaps the 
collection of afew statistical data by the 
Jamasth Federation In 1960- 


The Board feels that an, Islamic 
Cultural Museum should be attached to 
he proposed international guest house 
at Calicut, with a view to providing an 
opportunity for the guests from the Arab 
World to acquaint themselves with the 
:ultural heritage of Muslims of Malabar. 
Similarly an Islamic Research Centre with 
good library should be established in 
'alicut for the benefit of scholars who 


wi6h to do research on topics concerning 
Islam and Muslims. The establishment 
>f a printing press and a publi hing 
house to encourage Muslim writers and 
to propagate the ideals of Islam may also 
' >e thought of. Steps must be taken to 
raise the standard of the "The M. E. S. 
Journal". 


How to Raise Funds 
for the Plan ? 


The Board is conscious of the huge 
inancial commitments of these ambitious 
entures. Yet, we are of the opinion that 
the M. E.S. will be supported by the Com¬ 
munity which has always encouraged it 
and is conscious of the remarkable achi- 
vements brought about by the M.E.S- in 
he Community within a short period of 
ime. We suggest that the following 
methods may be adopted to raise funds 
ar the five y ear Plan. 

■ ) A membership campaign may be 
launched. The Keralities working in 
Arab countries will be eager to enrol 
themselves as Patrons and a special 
squad of M.E.S. should approach 
them during the summer months 
when they are coming home in large 
numbers. White c liar employees 
working iri banks, commercial firms, 
schools. Govt- services etc- may be 
Enrolled as life members and thefr 


membership fee may be collected In 

,s ■■ inrt.lm.rt. ■ 

piy iwitinwfiw, 

2) Teams appointed by, the Central 
Committee should visit the districts 
and places like Bombay, - Calcutta, 
Madras, Ahmedabad Etc. for general 
collection of funds. At least 5 coll¬ 
ection drives should be organised 
during the plan period in each of the 
cities and districts. 

3) Patrons with a fee of Rs 1000/- or 
so can be enrolled for Islamic Centres. 
Such Patron membership can be 
thought of in the case of other insti¬ 
tutions like colleges and hospitals. 

4) Attempts may be made to persuade 
philanthropists to join the endow¬ 
ment scheme of M.E.S Hostels- 

5) Efforts should be taken to find out 
suitable persons willing to donate 
worksheds for Ambarcharka Centres, 
Class rooms for colleges and schools 
etc. 

6) There should be a vigorous drive for 
collection of Zakath funds, especially 
in the month of Ramzan. 

7) Charity boxes should be placed in all 
institutions, shops and other business 
houses owned by Muslims. 

8) Cess on Marriages, construction of 
new houses, purchase of new cars 
etc. should be collected from al 
willing members of the community. 

9) Ganamelas and other fund raising 
programmes should be organised by 
all local units at least once during the 
plan period. Possibility of organising 
another ganamela at state le-el may 
be examined. 

10) Another trip may be organised to 
Arab countries to raise funds from 
Arab philanthropists, as was done in 
1976 and 1978. 

11) International Organisations like Mus¬ 
lim World League, Islamic Develop¬ 
ment Bank, Faisal Foundation, Dsru, 
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Minorities Convention 


Jenab Kaiimuddin shams, president 
Alt India Muslim Conference and Deputy 
Speaker, Legislative Assembly, West- 
Bangui Calcutta he? written to us that the 
All India Muslim Conference is holding 
the eave Minorities convention at the 
Muslim Institute 21 A Wellesly square 
Calcutta on 30th and 31 st December 
1980 

The fact that at the moment the very 

Iftha, Islamic Conference Etc. and 
the Governments of Arab countries 
may be approached with our schemes 
and programmes for their contribut¬ 
ions. 

Sd I- 

(Prof: C- A- ABDULSSalAM Convener) 


existence of the religions minorities in 
our Mother land Is at stoke In beyond 
dispute. There 03 inot be . two opinions 
about the fact that the constitutional and 
human rights of the minorities are being 
trampled upon. Hence it is high time that 
all-irrespective of political and other affi¬ 
liations should sit together to unitedly 
devise ways and means to save the affli¬ 
cted minorities. 

The purposed session shall not be 
confined to any particular political party 
or shade of opinion The delegates from 
all the states of India will participate. 

Mr. Kaiimuddin shams requests the 
presence and participation of leading and 
distinguished personalities in the conven¬ 
tion. 

Mg. Editor 



n Islamic Educational Centre, is meeting 

. r r - Mohammad Abdu Yamani, Min.ster for infcrmjtiop, Miypti ' 
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y^pecial favours on Prophets 

' ’' - , «.^ii w. i^h ^ • , #. «>,<* 1 


By Prdf. Qamaruddin Khan 


The prophets are specially appointed 
by God to receive His revelation and 
guide mankind. This is the greatest 
honour that God may confer on any man. 
"God chooses messengers from angels 
and from men. Surely God is All-hearing 
All-seeing'' (22:75),. In another verse 
the Quran says: Evil is that for which 
they sell their souls—that they should 
deny that which God has revealed, out of 
envy that God should down of His grace 
on whomsoever He please" (2:90) 

The prophets are chosen and appoin¬ 
ted by God and are duly instructed by 
Him: "And We sent not before thee any 
but men to whom We sent revelation 
with clear arguments and scriptures" 
(16:43-44) The Quran further says: (God 
is) the known of the unseen, so He make 
His secrets known to none, except a 
messenger whom He chooses. For surely 
He makes a guard to go before him and 
after him (7_2:26-27)- The law stated 
here is that God makes known His will 
the unseen, the Truth, by His Messenger 
to convey that Truth to other people The 
divine purpose is accomplished by sen- 
dinga g.ard, before ard after the me¬ 
ssenger, to protect him agaimtall onslau¬ 
ghts, as is mad© clear from the verse 
that follows. 

And it i& net only that God provides 
His prophets with His vyiil and His guid¬ 
ance, He also helps them positively to 
realise the arms pf their mission. He pro - 
miseH»1||whh definite hpi# 'And thoe 
who disbelieved said to their messengers 
'WewHf ceftair^y tdtivA you out ot pur 
land, unless you wWie into bur religion'. 
So their Lord revealed to them: "We shelf 


certainly destroy the wrongdoers, and 
we shall certainly settle you in the (and 
after them" (14:13-14). God gives them 
the strongest assurance time and Spain 
that He would surely come to the|r 
succour when it would be needed, as in 
(40r51). "We certainly help our messen¬ 
gers, and those who believe, in the life 
of th is world, and on the day when 
witnesses arise" and in (12:110: "Until 
when the messengers despaired and (the 
people) thought that they were told a,lie. 
Our help came to them, and whom Wa 
pleased was delivered. And Our punish¬ 
ment is not averted, from the guilty 
people." 

Then in a special passage 'God de¬ 
fines His special favours on His prophets: 
"These are they to whom We gave the 
Book and authority and prophecy"(6:93) 

Each one of the prophets was given 
three things The first was the Kitab, the 
Book, or the divine revelation which the 
prophet was granted, the messages he 
received from on high, to guide people 
aright- The second is called Wukm, Which 
means authority to judge. This shows 
that every prophet received authority 
directly from God, and it was by, divine 
authority that he judged his people. The 
thi d is Nubuwwat, which means pro- 
phethood or the gift of prophecy. 

Book contains directions for guidance of 
the people, sflifl,/.. Nubuwwat is"*/f|^» > 
prophetical part Which is mtMipt to 
strengthen the faith. Thus the f+ofy Pro¬ 
phet Muhammad was granted the gr't 
of prophecy tong before he was granted 
the Book which began with the word*: 
in the name of thy Lord" (96 : 1) 





M. E. S. Brain of Kerala Quiz 


Under the auspices of the Calicut 
M* E. S Dist- co ordination committee 
the biggest Quiz contest in Kerala “The 
Brain of Kerala Quiz was conducted on 
30th Nov- at the Town Hall Calicut. 
42 teams from all over the state right 
down from Mar Ivanios College Trivan- 
drumto Gandhi Arts College Kanhangad 
participated. The former STATE-INTER 
MEDICAL and University Quiz cham¬ 
pion Dr. Fazal Ghafoor was convenor 
and chief Quizmaster of the Quiz festivel. 
The other Quismastars were Adv. George 
Antony, Mr. Sreedharan (M. C. C.) and 
Mr. Ram Mohan Kamath (S. 3 . I). An 
experts panel constituted by Prof. Jaya- 
prakash (Farooq College) Prof. Radha 
Padmanabhan and Prof. Krishnankutty. 
who wero the pioneers of the Quiz 
movement in Calicut Supervised the pro¬ 


ceedings. 

The Marathon Quiz lasted for 7£hra- 
and about 300 questions were asked 
covering alt topics from politics to Astro¬ 
nomy. The teams answered about 
200 questions. An interesting future was 
the introduction of the . Audio-visual 
quiz were film dialogues, songs, film 
scenes, world sights etc. were exhibited 
and questions asked. Another novety was 
the prizes given to the audience for 
question left unanswared by the teams. 
This resulted in the mass participation of 
1000 strong crowd which filled the 
town hail 

The competition was divided into 
3 rounds. The Preliminary round in 
which 42 colleges participated the 
Masters round in which 14 teams took 
(Continued on page 19) 
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The Prophet’s Hijrah To Madina 
Arab Insurance Syndicate to 
Break Up Western Monopoly 
The Prophet Muhammad 
The Security of Persian Gulf Oil 
America Elects A New President 
The Essence of Quran 
Polygamy In Islam 
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The winds may blow and scatter, 
Lift and rush or divide in 
all directions; but the Truth and 
Promise of God are sure and 
Stable, where of you may see 
Signs both around and within you, 


— Quran 
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EDITORIAL 

* 

tel ms aid 

Public Sector Undertakings 

We wish to bring to the notic^ of tb« 
Government of India and concerned auth¬ 
orities the sad plight of the Muslim com 
munity in India in the matter of recruto 
ments and appointments to the Ptibib 
Sector undertakings in India. ...The repre¬ 
sentation of Muslims, in Nationalism 
Banks, Reserve Bank Of India, State Bar, 
of India, Life Insurance Corporation 
India, General insurance Companies 
Public Sector Companies and saved 
other Public Sector undertaking*, era 







financial institutions is vary meagre, this 
agitates the minds of Muslims of India 

Muslim Community is the largest 
Minority Community in India.. According 
to our constitution no discrimination is 
to be made in recruitment of Government 
or appointment by nomination on the 
basis of caste, creed, sexrace, or relig¬ 
ion. Hence the denial of proper repre¬ 
sentation and job opportunities to Muslim 
Community is against the spirit of our 
constitution. It is definitely against the 
principle of secularism also. 

There are large number of director¬ 
ships on the Boards of Public Sector 
undertakings in India, which come under 


the authority of Government of India. 
But the appointments of Muslims as 
Directors to such Boards is very neglegl- 
ble and in certain cases total denial. There 
are corepMaht Muslims hold 

and run such posts in India. But they 
are overlooked. 

We therefore strongly appeal to the 
Government of India and all concerned 
authorities that as members of the 
largest minority community in India, 
Muslims may be given adequate and pro¬ 
per representations in the Boards of 
Managements in Government and Public 
undertaking Sectors and there by allay the 
fears and constrains in the minds of the 
Muslim Community in India. 
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Arab Insurance Syndicate To Break Up 
Western Monopoly 


LONDON: A decision by three 

Arab oil- producing countries to float an 
insurance company to cover trade, mainly 
crude shipments, in the sensitive Gulf 
region represents yet another major move 
to "shew the cake " 

The declared objective are to compete 
with Western underwriters for business 
and protect Arab interests The company 
has a staggering capital - three billion 
dollars— enough to jolt severely the 
World's leading insurance firms. 

Lloyds of London are said to have 
4 5 billion dollar Insurance syndicate- 
and the Gulf market constitutes a large 
portion of their business. 

Kuwait, Libya and the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) have underwritten one 
billion dollars each for the Arab Reinsur¬ 
ance amd Insurance Group (ARIG) forma¬ 
lly launched in Bahrain. They decided to 
pay five percent of the capital-150 million 
dollars— immediately and another five 
percent soon. 

The company will operate in Bahrain 
Which will provide the base and infrastru¬ 
cture without participating financially. The 
founders said other Arab countries were 
welcome to join. - 

The "nati Jnatisation" of the region's 


insurance trade is the direct reseuli of 
anger generated last year by a Uoyd* 
decision to impose a war risk permium on 
ships entering the Gulf, thus declaring 
the strategic water-way a'war zone'in 
view of Iran developments. 

The imposition of war surcharge aft 
off protests from Arab businessmen and 
oil exporters.Lioyds was forced to revenue 
its decision, but the nationalist feelings 
aroused by its hasty move remained. "• 

An energetic campagin was launched 
to set up an Arab insurance organisation 
that any future Western challenge could 
be met effectively. The sentiments were 
equally strong in government and private 
business. y > 

Justification for a commercial entity 
came soon in a fresh decision by Lloyds 
to increase its war risk premiums for 
vessels loading in the Gulf. 

In Bahrain, it was said that the origi¬ 
nal idea to form the company was based 
partly on the belief that foreign insurance 
firms did not fully understand the risks of 
the Middle East and that "the increase by 
Lioyds emphasises that belief." 

It was made clear that the naw orga- 
t,>. nisation w;uid compete primarily with 
Lioyds and other Western groups for re- 
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insurance business. The LlbyanTreasury 
Secretary said in Bahrain that Lloyds had 
had the reinsurance market for many 
years, and it wa%now time for the Arab 
world to take care of itself. Kuwaiti Fin¬ 
ance Minister Abdel Rahman Al Atiqi said 
the company was formed to protect Arab 
Interests. 

Atiqi had earlier cited the insurance 
company as an example of projects which 
could absorb Arab money currently inve¬ 
sted abroad* Lloyds takes a huge share 
of insurance money spent by Gulf busi¬ 
nessmen, and the Arab syndicate aims to 
grab much of it. 

Industrial sources believe the key factor 
behind the success of ARIG will be the 
rate It charges for reinsurance. Perhaps 
sensing this mood, the group decided to 
charge normal world rates, but it would 
not set a war risk premium on the Gulf. 

UAE Finance and Industry Minister 
Shaikh Hamden bin Rashid, announcing 
ARIG's formation, rejected Lioyd's decis¬ 
ion to impose a war risk premium on 
ships loading in the Gulf 

Private groups have decided to form 
an Arab war Risk pool which could initi¬ 
ally insure Arab ships and then pass on 
some of the burdern to ARIG. A panel is 
examining an operational machanism 
lor the pool. 

Representatives of 38 insurance 


companies from the U.A-E., Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrain, Oman, Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar 
met in Dubai on April 8 to diacusa meas¬ 
ures to protect the interests of tho Gulf 
insurance groups through tho proposed 
pool, and a further meeting has just 
taken place in Kuwait. 

in a normally highly competitive 
field of activity this indicates an unusual 
spirit of co-operation. One delegate said: 
"It is the outcome of circumstences, and 
we want to protect our interests and 
would like to have the freedom of thoise 
to go to any market in the world. 

There is also a move to establish an 
Arab fund for insurance and reinsurance 
purposes. The proposal is strongly suppor¬ 
ted by the Union of-Gulf Chambers of 
Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, 

The insuranoe business in the Arab 
world, with the focus on the Gulf region, 
is undergoing a rapid change. Some 
quarters believe undercutting the Western 
market could lead to a flood, of dubious 
ri k trade which othsr underwriters 
would not mind losing. 

But the consensus appears to be in 
favour of tuning the insurance activity to 
serving local interests. Bahrain's Minister 
of Commerce, [Habib Qassim, said: "The 
move are not aimed at anything other 
than keeping Arab insurance premiums in 
the Arab world It will attract a lot of the 
reinsurance business in this area". 
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THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD 


Muhammad was a man of exemplary 
character, a fact which had earned for 
him amongst the fellow Arabs a great 
name during his early life, and even at 
the age of 40 when he preached the 
Message of God his opponents had the 
greatest respect for him on personal 
grounds. In fact, it was his honesty and 
sincerity, which attracted around him a 
band of ardent followers, during the 
early days when he had to surmount 
innumerable difficulties and hardships. 

Muhammad was a msn whose prea¬ 
ching was in consonance with his life; 
whose religion was for actually living 
men, not for angels- His life was an open 
book for his followers to see and emulate, 
and when he made a decision it was in 
an open conference of all his followers. 
Hie followers were his confidents, his 
colleagues and his friends. When he 
wanted them to adopt a course of con¬ 
duct, he himself set the example. He 
was a man who was as firm as a rock— 
stadfast, imperturtable, and essentially 
rational and practical. In peace, he was 
a gentle teacher In the ways of God, an 
enlightened administrator, a fair judge 
end a compassionate ruler. In water, he 
was a master of strategy as Is amply 
borne out by the several battles he 
fought and won against tremendous odds 


with inadequate forces, and very inferior 
equipment. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the Qur'an ;has said, "Certainly you 
have in the Messenger of God an excell¬ 
ent example." 

The Prophet Muhammad has shown 
by his own example the best way to live 
in this world, the way which would 
bring to us the maximum advantages in 
this life and salvation in the hereafter 
We $are not called upon to renounce this 
world, but to live a normal life and 
observe moderation. 

He calls himself a slave of God and 
a messenger of glad tidings to the world. 
He seeks neither favour nor recognition 
He lived a simple and austere life and 
worked with his own hands to do ell 
types of things, thus advocating dignity 
of labour, and indeed by his own exam¬ 
ple set up a definite standard of morality 
• to be practised. He preaches charity and 
brotherhood, the subjugation of went* 
and passion within human limits, and 
proclaims the gratitude of human kind of 
the All-bountiful. 

He displayed unflinching faith In the 
message of God and unshakable deter¬ 
mination to surmount all obstacles to 
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achieve the end. 

The Prophet Muhammad also revolu¬ 
tionized the very basis of Arab society. 
It had hitherto been based on tribal unity 
which has led to constant tribal warfare. 
He instituted in its place the Unity of 
Believers called Umma (literally people). 
Moreover, the tribal system was based 
on the aristocracy of the blood’ He de> 
troyed it by asserting that alt muslims, 
and indeed all human beings, were equal 
in the eyes of God, and enjoyed equal 
rights and privileges irrespective of their 
orlgion. In fact he allowed no distinction 
between a Muslim and a Muslim and 
established the Muslim state on absolute 
democracy, in which everyone had equal 
opportunities. 

The Prophet Muhammad also rende¬ 
red e great service to humanity by atta¬ 
cking slavery, and by enjoining on all 
muslims the greatest virtue of freeing 
sieves. This ultimately led to the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery, first in the Islamic state 
dnd Shelly in the entire world 

Such as Muhammad, the man, the 
^Mjtpngsr, the conqueror and the ruler, 
tiumliity was the essence of his life in 
pipping <41 the above roles. The ruler of a 


great kingdom to whom ail where attached 

, by feelings of personal loyalty and raver- 

|, * 

ence preached by him, the conqueror who 
besidea being a master of strategy' shared 
aalika the hardships of campaigns and 
was as a common soiiddr, the man who 
not only practised stricket principals* of 
character and morality according to 
highest standards but also felt and wor¬ 
ked for tne poor and needy even by giving 
up his own food at end of the day of 
fast ing. 

One meets him as a kind husband, a 
loving father, a faithful friend, helper of 
the needy, judge, a commander and a 
ruler. In short he has set a noble example, 
from family life upto the^highest point in 
society. 

This is the ideal way of lifetmight by 
Islam and the world neadsto learn it a fresh. 

The path finder. Last Messenger of 

God, master of all, who on the road- 

dust bestowed the spendour of Sinai. - 

Ref:- "The Islamic Review'* London. 

S. Suleiman Me'dvi 
Allama Iqbal. 

Yaqeen International, Karachi* 

M. Azmatullah- 



Causes, Consequences and Significance 

Sheikh Talal Javed 

If ye help not (the apostle), (it matters not jt for God did indeed help'Min, 
when the Unbelievers drove him out; he being the second of the two. 
when they were both in the cave, when,-he said, to his companion : 
‘grieve not, surely Allah is with us’: then God sent down His peace upon 
him, and strengthened him with forces which ye saw not, and humbled 
to the depths the word of the Unbelievers. And the Wor of God is 
exalted to the heights: For God is Exalted in might, Wise. (Al-Qpr’ao, 
S. Al-Taubah, v. 40) 


It is difficult to fully comprehend the 
aims and objects of the Prophet Vuham- 
mad's shifting his Mission to Madinah 
without going into the circumstances in 
which the historic event of Emigration or 
Hijrah took place. Similarly, the causes 
which made the change of the Prophetic 
centre inevitable must also be known to 
a student of Sirah. In his first forty years, 
Muhammad (peace be upon him), had 
earned an admirable record among Mec¬ 
cans for his exemplary conduct and high 
morality. But, as soon as the mantle Of 
the Prophethood was bestowed on him 
by Providence, swarms of enemies epp- 
eared to hinder him from propagating the 
message of peace justice and prosperity* 
The message was simple but totally revo¬ 
lutionary. He was required to challenge 
every corrupt institution of the society. 
The condition of the Arabians before and 
thp Prophet's Proclamation was 
very realistically stated by Ja'far bin Abi 
Talib atihe Court of King Negus of Abys¬ 
sinia., Me represented to the King: 

.. "O, King I we were an ignorant 
people given to idolatry. We used.. 


to do all kinds of disgrace f ui things 
We did not make good cur obligat¬ 
ions to our relations, end ill-treated 
our neighbours- The strong among 
us would thrive at the expense of the 
weak, till, at last, God rasied a Pro¬ 
phet for our reformation. His descent 
his righteousness, his integrity and 
his piety are wellknown to us. He 
called us o the worship of Cod. and 
exhorted us to give up idojefrv «nd 
stone-worship. He enjoined us to 
speak truth, to make good our trusts, 
to respect ties of kinship and 
good to our neighbours. He taught 
us to shun everything foulend to 
avoid bloodshed. He forbade all 
kinds of indecency, telling iies, mis¬ 
appropriating orphans' belongings, 
and bringing false accusations i^ikinet 
the chastity of women So We beli¬ 
eved in him, followed him, arid 
acted uponhis teachings. There* ugph 
our people began to do us wrong, to 
subject us to tortures, flunking tMrt 
we might thus -abjure our fafftti Ah'd 
revert to idolatry- When, however, 
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their cruelties exceeded all bounds, 
we came out to seek an asylum in 
your country, where we hope, we 
shell come to no harm." 


The Prophet’s Cell. For three 
years, Muhammad (peace be upon him) 
carried on his Mission secretly. But God 
had willed that the truth must be presen¬ 
ted against ffasehood. Hence the Divine 
command to the Prophet, "therefore 
expound openly what thou hast been 


ordered " (15:94) Accordingly, he sum¬ 
moned the people of. Mecca to mount 
Safa and gave them a warning- Abu 
Lahab rejected his oar!. The Prophet 
then gathered his kinsmen, asked them 
to accept his message and secure for 
themselves felicity in this world and in 
the Hereafter. The audience became indi¬ 
gnant. Aii, who was then a chiid, alone 
accepted the fsith, but his conversion 
was not taken seriously. 

(To be continued) 


(Continued from page No. 24) 

exhibited in drawings and paintings 
cronologically. The latest addition to the 
array of prominent scientists is Dr. Abdul 
Salam of Pakistan who won the 1979 
Nobel Prize for physics. 

Among the other displays were 
splenidid coloured photographs of the 
Hajj and colourful pictures of cultural and 
religious life and the traditional dress of 
the Muslim women in various countries 
of the world. The pageantry was rich in 
variety. It was indeed an amalgamation 
of the Muslim World in panoramic colo¬ 
ured pictures. 

The last but the most important and 
crowd-gathering section was Quranic 
literature and certified photographs of the 
Prophet of Islam. The fancied viewers 
pressed into the last section of the relics 
throughout the exhibition days 

Along with the exhibition the orga¬ 
nizers had also conducted a very educa¬ 
tional symposium. Very many prominent 
topics on Islamic contribution to huma¬ 
nity were treated in the symposium- 
Many eminent historians and scholars 
look part in the symposium 

To coincide with the exhibition on 

to 


Islamic heritage, Patna's world famous 
libary, the Hhuda Khaksh Oriental Public 
Library held a special exhibition of its 
original manuscripts: 'The March of 
Islamic Culture.' Centuries old and hand 
written, the manuscripts were [of the 
Holy Qur'an, copies of the Hadith and 
paems in Persian and Urdu. 

The organizing committee has rend¬ 
ered a meritorious service to the people 
of Bihar by conducting the exhibition 
along with the symposium and the sou¬ 
venir. The souvenir has a number of 
scholarly articlas on some of the reievent 
topics of Islam. 

The venue of the exhibition was the 
Madressa Islamia Shamsul hudaof Patna. 
The exhibition promises were illuminated 
lavishly. The twinkling lines of illumina¬ 
tion on'the main mansion, the resplende¬ 
ncy beautiful gate with rows of glittering 
lights and the graceful pandal gave the 
venue, a heavenly look. 

The whole program was accorded a 
well deserved reception. It was highly 
informative and educative. In a true sense 
the exhibition offered a facinating glimp¬ 
se of Islam's universal heritage- It espe¬ 
cially depicted the rich Indian contribu¬ 
tion to the composite culture of Islam. 

ft 
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The Security of Persian Gulf Oil 

By lan oregi. 


In 1903. the then British Viceroy of 
India Visited the Sultanate of Muscat. Kee¬ 
nly aware, so the story goes, of thepoten- 
jal danger to British communications with 
India should the Gulf ports fall into un¬ 
friendly hands, he ordered that three flag 
poles should be erected near the tip of the 
Musandam peninsula which juts north • 
wards into the straits of Hormuz as a 
warning against any encroachment by 
another outside power. In particular the 
warning was Intended for the attention of 
Czarist Russia. 

In the event Lord Curzon's fears were 
never to be realized. As the Russian grip on 
Afghanistan has steadily tightened during 
recent weeks, however, it has been 
possible on almost any day to see a soviet 
warship lying at anchor only some 12 
miles to the south-east of the tip of the 
6ame peninsula. Gazing down from a 
circling Omani Air Force helicopter, I and 

our small party of observers could see 
clearly during a recent visit the crew sun 
bathing or taking part In deck-sports, not 
<n the least concerned at our attentions 
and their guns remained fully covered. On 
this occasion the vessel concerned wee a 
destroyer, but only a few days before the 
same piece of water has been occupied by 
a kresta type crusier, one oft he most power 
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fui items in the Soviet naval inventory 
Despite the comparatively pacific scene 
presented by the seemingly un-warlike 
attitude of these vessels, their presence 
gives clear proof that the soviet navy, 
confidant of its own strength, has now no 
hesitation in exhibiting segments of its 
"cutting edge "with in a few miles of what 
has been aptly termed "theWest's jugular 
vein". This critical international artery 
carries tankers or other large vessels 
through the straits of Hormuz at an 
average rate of one every 19 minutes 
throughout the year. 

The anchored ships are far from being 
lone strangers in the waters of the area. 
Further westwards a growing number of 
Soviet warships shadow the US task force 
brought into the Indian Ocean because of 
the Iranian hostage crisis. The number of 
Soviet naval vessels actually in tha waters 
of the Gulf, including intelligence 
trawlers and support ships, now totals an 
an estimated 12. Reliable reports have 
put the total Soviet strength in the Indian 
Ocean and Arabian Sea at 30 naval units 
as against the United states 25. The 
Soviet force is said te include amphibious 
warfare craft carrying marines. 

South Yemen-Soviet Pact 

Approximately 750 miles to the 
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south of the Straits of Hormuz the major 

portion of the Omani Army stands ready 

to defend the frontier against the peo¬ 
ples' Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(PDRY)- That country is known to har¬ 
bour a considerable number of Soviet, 
East German, and Cuban military per¬ 
sonnel. The strength of its own forces 

has been steadily increased by the 
provision of lavish amounts of sophistic¬ 
ated military equipment from the Soviet 
Bloc- Since last year this Marxist state 
which has long been involved in attem¬ 


pts to destroy the stability el the South¬ 
ern region of Oman and carries on a 
constant campaign of propaganda against 
the Government of Sultan Qaboos has 
been even more tightly tied to the Soviet 
Union by the existence of a Friendship 
Treaty of exactly the same type that the 
Soviet Union has signed with Ethiopia 
and Afghanistan- Periodically Oman 
radar operators pick up traces of high 
flying Soviet planes, apparently based in 
the PDRY or Ethiopia making reconnais¬ 
sance probes towards the Omani coast. 


Good news to visitors to Madras 

stay at : 

M. E. S. HOSTEL 

( NEAR ESA THEATRE) 

Spacious and airy rooms with all modem amenities available 
at moderate charges 

* 

Special V I P suite available 

* 

Delicious food will be served from tha canteen run by hostel inmates 

+ 

Situated in the heart of the Madras City within the easy reach of 
Central and Egmore railway stations 
For advance booking please contact: 

Phone; 661520/664295 

The Manager, 

M. E- S. HOSTEL, 

No. 6, Prof. Subramaniam Street 
Kilpauk, Madras-600 010. 
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The Omani Government also has 
good reason to cast even more anxious 
eyes then most et recent events in 
Afghanistan. The distance between the 
northern coast of Oman and southern 
Afghanistan is no more than 400 miles, 
a flight well within the capability of even 

medium range Soviet military aircraft. 
Perhaps even more to the point is the 
fact that the Pakistani province of Balu¬ 
chistan, just the other side of the Gulf 

of Oman, an even shorter distance from 
the Omani capital of Muscat, may well 

become the next target for a Soviet 
destabilisation offensive- Oman has imp¬ 
ortant and long-standing ties with 
Baluchistan, and any Soviet drive to 
obtain access to a warm water port in 
that region could also provide a direct 
threat to the entrance of the Gulf of 
Oman i. e. the outer approaches to the 
Straits of Hormuz. 

Such is the general shape of the 
shadow impinging upon Oman's future, 
and the outline explains why Oman has 
become one of the most outspoken of 
all Arab countries in constantly drawing 
attention to the dangers represented by 
Soviet imperialism. That is not to say 
that it is believed by the Omani Govern¬ 
ment or its military leaders that there is 
an imminent danger of military action 
against the Sultanate by the Soviet 
Union or the latter's PDRY ally. The fear 
rather is that the slowness of the Guif 
Stares as a whole to take adequate steps 
to co-ordinata thair defensa efforts and 
strategic planning plus the failure by the 
West to match Soviet determination and 
boldness with a sustained and effective 
counter-strategy of its own will, within 
a comparatively short period of time, 
allow the Soviet Union to weight the 
military balance in the whole vital area 
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heavily in its own favour and so open the 
way to the gravest dangers caused by 
threats made from a position of mani¬ 
festly superior military strength. 

It is ()n irony of the situation that 
although Oman’s position at the door of 
the gull gives it a vital role in defending 
the free passage ef oil supplies to the 
outside world its own oil by-passas the 
Straits of Hormuz, being carried by pipe¬ 
line to Port Fahal on the open sea. This 
fact further reinforces the Omani position 
that their country with a population of 
iittie more than one million and which 
badly need6 to devote as much as possi¬ 
ble of its (by Gulf standards) limited 
revenue to the task of civil development 
should not be left to bear the entire 
burden of guarding the Straits alone fo 
the benefit of the whole Free World. 

The Defence of the Straits 

Oman has a small but efficient navy, 
the major combatant elements of which 
consist of six patrol boBts, two of which 
are armed with Exocet surface-to-surfece 
missiles. These latter have a range of 
25 miles and are capable of putting any 
vessel of less than cruiser size out of 
action. From the strategic point of view 
the navy's main task consists of insuring 
the freedom of passage through the 
Straits of Hormuz end carrying out patrols 
against the possibility of gun running 
from the PRDY in the southern region. 
It also, however, has heavy routine com¬ 
mitments including providing communi¬ 
cation assistance for the many coastal 
villages as yet without road links. 
Although it has a number of smaller 
patrol craft end landing craft in addition 
to those already mentioned, it is not 
surprising that with a coastline almost 
as long as that of Italy to cover the force 
'is often hard pressed. 
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The northern part of the Musandam 
peninsula}* separated from the rest of 
Oman both by a strip of territory belong¬ 
ing to the United Arab fmitates and by 
what must be some of the most savagely 
wild mountain landscape in the whole 
region. Altho'ugh a major roadbuilding 
scheme Is now under way to open up the 
latter, at present the only speedy way of 
accomplishing the more than 200 mile 
journey from Muscat is by light aircraft 
or more usually by a helicopter threading 
its way past the jagged peaks which 
provide such a remarkable back-drop to 
the later stages of the trip. The rorthern 
tip of the peninsula is a harsh and rocky 
area inhabited only by a few fisherman, 
entirely dependent until recently upon for 
their catch for their own physical survival. 
The peninsula culminates in a long stragg¬ 
ling stretch of hilly territory heavily 
indented with inlets. Just to the 
west of its northern edge lies the small 
[aland of Jazirat Al Ghanam or Goat 
Island. Here the British Royal Navy had a 
small station during the 1939-45 war 
concerned with the marshalling of 
convoys. 

70% of Non-Communist Oil at Risk 

Today facilities are rapidly being 
constructed on Goat Island to provide the 
Oman Navy with a local base and oper¬ 
ations room from which to mount its 
patrol operations in the Straits. There are 
normally two Omani patrol boats operating 
JR the Straits at any one time. At their 
narrowest, the distance between Omani 
and Iranian territory is 24 miles Soma 
distance *outh of Goat Island lies the 
little fishing port of Hasab from which a 
, small Omqni Army force maintains a string 
’ of observation posts in the hills. Out in 
to the north-east lies Little 
. >QbbiIn lelfrid, whlph with two other 
^nearby islands from the meat northerly pie¬ 


ce of Omani territory,Here }t je Irdended to 
Ihetal! a coastal suryfejUan^ 

The main shipping channel through 
the Straits consists of an "In** end an 
‘‘out" shipping lane both ttvo rrMas wfda 
and passing the Omani coast in an arc 
5-10 miles from the shore. Of the 77 
ships which pass through this channel on 
average every 24hours about 53%era tan¬ 
kers 38% are cargo ships and 9%are naval 
vessels included in there figures are app¬ 
roximately 30% of the tankers supplying 
Western Europe, and 95% of thoseauppl- 
ying Japan. Altogether about 70% of the 
non- communist world's oil supply passes 
through the Straits, An interruption of 
this flow could clearly have the most dis¬ 
astrous consequences but fortunately it 
would be quite as easy to achieve as is 
sometimes made to appear. 

The average depth of the two shipp¬ 
ing lanes is for example, about 70 
meters, a laden tanker draws about 30 
meters of water. The notion that all traffic 
could be brought to a halt by a hijacked 
tanker simply being sunk in the middle of 
the channel by terrorists is, therefore, 
clearly erroneous, although the possrbility- 
of some sort of terrorist action against 
tankers ts taken seriously by the Omani 
Navy. The laying of mines in the Straits 
would provide a much more serious pro¬ 
blem. If only a few chines were Jaid and 
jf even one tanker were sunk aa a result 
Ship owner.; would be unlikely to be will¬ 
ing to ri;k further losses until they could 
be reasonably assured that the dagger 
had been removed- It ia estimated that 
three minesweepers would be needed to 
keep a channeljfree of mines over a prolo¬ 
nged period. two vessel; operating at 
any one time with a third in reserve. 

(continued on page No 19) 
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America Elects 


A New 


Results:— America -made its choice 
on November 4,1880 when it elected 
Ronald Reagan as its next Pres’dent, and 
George Bush as the Vice President. 
Mr. tfieagan inflicted the worst defeat on 
anincumbent president since 1932, when 
Franklin Roosevelt ousted Herbert 
H :pypr from office. 

Ronald Reegan polled 41,985,885 
votes to 33,796,263 for President Jimmv 
Carter. This was a 10 percentage point 
spread. More importantly. In the electo¬ 
ral vote tally *-ln whjch 270 votes were 
necessary for election-the former Cali¬ 
fornia governor overwhelmed Jimmy 
Carter 489 to 49. And of tha 50 U. 
states, Governor Reagan carried 44 states 
to Carter's 6 states and the District of 
Columbia. Independent candidate John- 
Anderson was nowhere in the picture. 
Although he gained 7 percent of the 
nation*! vote, he hailed to carry any state, 
and thus won no electoral votes. 


To the very end, public opinion polls 
In the United States had been saying that 
the election was going to be close—stoo 
close to predict accurately. The massive 
switch to Governor Reagan at the last 
minute, according to a New York Times/ 
CBS r^ews survey ef voters as they left 
tHWlr polting booths across the nation 
was due mainly to,their unhappiness with 
PresidantCarter's performance. Most felt 
that it was "time for a change"—a major 

Repubflcancam>3’>gt thams. 


Two major events which came it 
the figal days of the campaign thr 
tP*evj»U>n dabfte, m 


the fJurry of activity surround the pos¬ 
sible releese of the 62 American hostages 
in tran-also appear to have had s major 
impact on the outcome of the election. 
Almost all commentators think that the 
debate helped Governor Reagan. Many 
opipe the hostage issue either Jturt Pteftf- 
dent Carter or had a neutral effect. 

"I'm not frightened by whet lies 
ahead," a jubilant Reagan told a victory 
celebration in los Angeles onNovember 4- 
"And I don't think the American people 
are frightened by what lies ahead. 

Together we ere going.to put AmeHoe 

back to work." 

While the presidential election repel* 
ved the most publicity, thousands pf 
other election; were also decided on 
November 4. The most important of these 
was the election of all the member».{436) 
of the U. S. House of Representatives 
one-third (34) of the Senate, and >thp 
governors pf 13 states. 

Here, too, the Republicans made 
very impressive gains- For the Rrst tFfrte 
In 26 years, they have gained consol of 
the Senate. They have captured as maryy 
as 12 Senate seats previously held by the 
Democrats- The mood of the electorate 
was so strong that some of the bemopra* 
tic Party’s Stalwarts like Frank Church, 
Birch fiayh, and George McGovern efso 
Ipst. In « 100-member Senate, the 
Republican Party now has 63 «e*te«nti 
the Democrats 47. Before Urn teotew, 
the Democrats bad 69 seats as .agafewt 
41 held by the Republicans* 





Although the Democrats managed to 
retain their majority in the House of 
Representatives, it is far smaller than it 
was in the last session of the House. In 
the last Congress the lineup was 276 
Democrats and 159 Republicans, in the 
new Congress, the Republicans have 
increased their strength to 192. The 
Democrats now number 243 

Of the 13 governorships up for ele¬ 
ction. the Republicans by winning seven 
have gained four fom the Democrats and 
lost none to them. There are now, in all, 
27 Democrats and 23 Republican 
governors. 

Although in the months to come 
many theories will be offered to explain 
the reasons for this massive victory of 
the Republican Party, Ronald Reagan's 
supporters seem to feel that Americans 
voted them in because they were genui¬ 
nely worried about the country's 
economy, inflation, a balanced Federal 
budget, U. S. military strength and 
U- S. world prestige. 

Transition 

President-elect Ronald Reagan will 
be inaugurated on the noon of january 20, 
1981, as the 40th President of the 
United States of America. Until then, 
President Jimmy Ceiter will remain as 
the Chief Executive, 

As in the past, it is anticipated 
that the process of the transfer of power, 
which has a (ready started, 
will be marked by continuity and good 
will on both sides. 

President-elect Reagan opened a 
transition office in Washington, D. C , 
with Edwin Mease as the head to coor¬ 
dinate the activities ofthe transition staff 
and to act as liason officer with the 
Carter Administration. 
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President Carter hat also appointed 
Jack Wastson, assistant to the president 
and secretary to the cabinet, to perform 
a similar function for his administration. 

President Carter while talking to re- 
porters just after his defeat, said that he 
wishes to be ''very constructive in my 
relationship" with the president-elect 
r'l would like to have a good, positive re 
lationship with Governor Reagan- I know 
vividly how much support could be forth¬ 
coming from an ex-president who under¬ 
stands these issues, "the president said 

As a step toward smooth handing 
over of power, President Carter has told 
the director of the Central Intelligence 

Agency to give Ronald Reagan "absolute 
access to all security briefings " 

The president also hopes the transi¬ 
tion teams of the outgoing and incoming 
administrations will "work closely with 
each other. In an election night tele¬ 
phone cal! to Mr. Reagan, the president 
told the governor to contact him person¬ 
ally if there is "ever any semblance" of 
non-cooperation between the transitio n 
staffs. He said he "wanted to goa 
second mile" to accommodate Reagan's 
needs and desires. President Carter has 
said that he wants a smooth transition 
and expects that will be an element him 
making the remaining of his term "the 
best two and a half months of this 
administration." 

Reactions:- The Wall Street 
JournalRcnald Roagan’s landslide 
victory surely represents the votars refle¬ 
ction of President Carter's management 
but it represents far more than that. As 
the accompanying decimation of the 
Senate liberals makes unmistakably Clear, 
the voters are also rejecting the ideas 
and attitudes that have dominated 

Voice of Islam 



Washington since the days of the 
Kennedy Administration. 

Mr. Reagan's mandate, though, is 
clearly one for change. He offers a fore¬ 
ign policy based on rearmament, and an 
economic policy built by taking tax cuts 
firsthand making the rest fit. There will 
be enormous pressures pushing him away 
from these objectives and back toward 
business as usual, as the Clark Govern¬ 
ment in Canada and the Thatcher Govern¬ 
ment in Great Britain so sadly attest. 
Mr- Reagan will need countervailing pre¬ 
ssures to keep his administration on 
course and they will have to come from 
within. As he staffs up for the next four 
years, he needs not only proven|competc- 
nce but, even harder to find, a cutting 
edge. 

The New York Times:- The 

tide that has swept the country is unque¬ 
stionably Republican. But does that mean 
the country has given the winners a 
license to be unquestionably coservative 
Many of Mr. Reagan s most ardent 
ideological supporters will say so; but 
such a reading of the vote, we believe, 
would be both wrongland perhaps even 
perilous. Even if the voters are emphatic 
in saying "through the rascals our. "that, 
is not the sameassaying they love thenew 
rascale. the wiser way to decode the 
voters' Tuesday message is, "we're des¬ 
perate to try a new approach " 

A few caveats are in order, witho u^ 
taking anything away from Mr. Reagan's 
triumph. When 48 percent of those 
eligible did not even bother to vote, they 
were sending a strong if silent message 
of their own. Many people who did goto 
the polls did so dutifully, without enthus¬ 
iasm; and enough others stayed with John 
Anderson that, we're glad to see, he'll 
qualify for federal campaign funds... But 

however you slice It. Republican candi¬ 
dates did famously almost everywhere. 

Fortnightly 


®he Christian Science Monite*:- 
Mr. Reagan deserves high credit for skill- 
fully reading and riding the shifting 
national mood- He.’can also take the great-, 
est satisfaction knowing he Will govern 
wjth an overwhelming electoral {mandate. 
Whether that mandate is a call for radical 
or centritt conservatism is the question 
that now intrudes itself most sharply— 
The fact that John Anderson and Jimmy 
Carter together captured 4B percent of the 
popular vote atjeast tempers the Reagan 
sweep and suggest* that the voter main¬ 
stream is toward the center side of the 
right- not the extreme. 

The Hindustan Times:- New 
Delhi; The runway U. S. election results 
merely confirm the conservative bent of 
mind of an electorate that would 6eem to 
want an end to the drift at home and a 
more assertive stance in the world. 

How will a Reagan presidency affect 
India? Indian public opinion is understan¬ 
dably apprehensive about Reagan given 
the kind of right-wing bombast he has 
often spouted in the past. But there is no 
real cause for concern. Primarily because 
of the overwhel mingiy popular support 
he has now won, he will have to jettison 
most of his rightist ideological ballast and 
adopt the centrist path on most domestic 
and international issues. 

On matters such as nuclear fuel for 
Tharapur, which has been a sore point in 
Indo-U. S. relations in the recent past, a 
Republican regime could well prove to be 
more accommodation. Amercian conser¬ 
vatives are known for their business prag¬ 
matism. 

The Statesman, New Delhi; - It 

may not be quite fair to speculate on 
Mr.Regan's future policies at home end 
abroad on the basts of past statements of 
an almost uniform conserrvatism. At 69, 
he may not be inclined to embark on 
iilconceived crusades to save democracy, 
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of mak* drastic changer in social sacurity 
taxation and civil rights- it is also axioms - 
tic that tha resposibilities of high office 
crfita their own reatraints. 

Tke Daily Express, London: 

Ronfild Reagans triumph is tha 
climbs of a awing to conservatism and 
reaction again at big government through¬ 
out the Western world. From Jamaica to 
Portugal, from Australia to Germany— 
People of different races have shown a 
common resolve. 

Le Figaro, Paris:- The United 
States is entering a new era. The success 
is not merely that of a man, n^t even of 
a party supporting him, but that of a deep 
traditional and conservative current 
throughout all the states of the Union... 
The American people have chosen 
Reagan, who is more of a symbol than a 
statesman* The world needs a more 
consistent and stronger leadership. 


America needs to be peyfcbei afll ae illy 
comforted end politically re-e*tafcU»ljed 
In voting for Mr. Reagan, Amatol# 
taking advantage of a positive system «f 
alteration. 

Frankfurter AUgem«£a*t Vfcwk- 

farts- If Reagan adheres tobis concep¬ 
tion of making detente indivisibfet' by 
establishing a relation between disarma¬ 
ment and Soviet expansionism, an era 
will come to its end an era which some¬ 
times must have appeared to Soviet 
leaders like paradise- 

Was Wei Peo, Peking;- As 

outsiders we are inclined to attafch too 
much weight to foreign policy as a factor 
in the American presidential election; 
The decisive factor is how the country is 
faring domestically.. ---We only' hope to 
develop Sino-U. S- relations in the spirit 
of the Shanghai communique. 
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i 3EfP far Minesweepers At 

the present time, there appears to be a 
complete lack of any operational mine¬ 
sweepers in tl^e whole Gulf area. The 
four in the possession of the Saudi Ara¬ 
bian Navy are used for other duties. The 
Omani Under-Secretary of Defense, 
Colonel Salem Al-Ghazali stated early in 
February that the total cost of obtaining 
three such vessels could add up to 
$50 million. Oman could not afford such 
a sum, he said, particularly when there 
was an urgent need to build schools and 
hospitals Accordingly, it had approached 
neighbouring countries to see if they 
could help. Sultan Qaboos said in an 
interview with the Saudi Magazine Ikra 
on 15 February 1980 that Oman badly 
needed antisubmarine equipment, mine¬ 
sweepers, advance monitoring stations 
and further aircraft in order to be in a 
position to defend the Straits effectively. 
He stressed the need for the closest co¬ 
operation in defense planning by all Gulf 
States and expressed his belief that there 
must be an eventual merger of all Gulf 
forces. 

It is a fact worth remembering that 
prior to the withdrawal of British forces 

from the Gulf in 1971, the Royal Navy 
maintained a flotilla of no less than seven 
minesweepers at Bahrain less than 300 
miles from the Straits of Hormuz as com¬ 
pared with the thousands of miles that 
apparently nowadays separate any 
similar Western force from the area. It 
should also perhaps not be forgotten that 
several Gulf States not only objected to 
the withdrawal but actually suggested 
making a financial contribution which 
would have allowed such British naval 
forces to remain. 

Little has been seen of the still, on 
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paper, powerful Iranian Navy in thp etdl 
of the Straits since the daparture of, the 
Shah. Iranian military aircraft, apparently 
on reconnaissance missions, Wjakf ppce- 
sional appearance off the Musahdsm 
coast. It is thought that their missions 
may just as well be concerned with 
monitoring the movement of Soviet naval 
units as with observing any defense 
activity on the part of Oman. In the 
long-term the attitude of the new Iranien 
Government towards the defense of the 
Straits will obviously be a crucial factor. 

The Threat from South, Yemen: 

Vital as the defense of the Straits of 
Hormuz undoubtedly is, the view of the 
Oman Government is that any major mili¬ 
tary threat to the country is more likely 
to come from the direction of its border 
with the PDRY. The Omani Army consists 
of eight infantry battalions, five of which 
recruit in Oman and three of which con¬ 
sist of volunteers from Baluchistan, a 
Royal Guard Regiment, an Artillery Regi¬ 
ment, an Armored Car Regiment, a 
Paratroop Squadron, and supporting and 
service troops. Of this force, five infantry 
battalions with supporting arms are sta¬ 
tioned either on or within easy reach of 
the southern border. The PRDY has 
available 10 infantry brigades, each of 
three battalions, two armored battalions 
and five artillery battalions plus service 
troops. It is estimated to have in the 
region of 300 Soviet tanks including 
some T.62s. Morale is, however, not 
thought to be over high and there are 
some manpower shortages. The bulk of 
the force is thought to be concentrated 
either near Aden or in areas adjacent to 
the frontier with North Yemen. Very con¬ 
siderable re-deployment would therefore 
be needed through extremely difficult 
country yvith few good roads if any major 
military move against Oman were con- 



templated. The distance between Aden 
and the Omen! border is some 600 miles, 

18,000 Soviet Troops One- 
estimate made in April 1979 put the 
strength of Cuban advisers in the country 
at 700, East Germans at 116 and Soviet 
citizens et over 1,000, all these serving 
either aa military or security advisers or 
ae instructors in ideological training 
©enters. A Soviet cruiser and three des¬ 
troyers are now permanently based in 
Aden and there have been reports of the 
building of a number of submarine pens- 
Late last year the Soviet Union carried 
out a major air reinforcement exercise in 
which 10,000-16,000 troops were flown 
Into Aden for a short period- One possi¬ 
ble explanation was that the Soviet High 
Command wished to rehearse the rapid 
deployment of a powerful force with 
Which to back some future move against 
Oman by the PDRY. 

The Omani frontier defenses are 
based upon several battalion positions 
the most southerly of which is located 
in rugged hilly country on the coast at 
Sarfait adjacent to Haul where a number 
of Cuban advisers have reported to have 
been active. In the closing stages of the 
PDRY supported guerrillas campaign by 
the People's Front for the Liberation fo 
Oman the Sarfait positions were heavily 
and regularly bombarde ! by Soviet made 
artillery pieces firing from across the 
PDRY border. Some distance to the north 
of Sarfait, the frontier country levels out 
into a gravel plane before ultimately 
merging into the soft sand on the edge 
of the Saudi Arabian "empty quarter", 
ft is in the gravel plain between the hills 
,; end the soft sand that it is thought that 
Ah invading force could possibly use 
f tenke yvith effect. At the moment, how- 
\ ever, the frontier is quiet, apart from the 
dcowional arrival on the Omani side of 
* groups of refugees from the PDRY. 



The air threat to Oman from the 
various types of Soviet supplied airoraft 
in the service of the PR0Y airforce could 
be considerable. However the PftDY's 
three main forward airfields are all well 
within range of the Oman airforce's own 
main offensive base at Thumrait. 

Conclusions 

For Oman perhaps more than anyother 
country, the last 10 years have been a 
truly traumatic experience in which the 
country has been engaged in a race to 
transform itself from a near-‘feudal back¬ 
water into an efficient modern state on 
an equal footing with others in the Arab 
world. At the time that the former Sultan 
was deposed in 1970 there were only 
three schools in the whole country, a 
similar lack of hospitais and virtually no 
tarmac roads. The import of most foreign 
goods was also forbidden. Today ther e 
are well over 300 schools attended by 
over 80,000 students, an ever growing 
number of hospitals and a network of 
excellent roads over considerable areas 
of the country whilst many new road 
bulding schemes are in operation in 
others- The number of motor vehicles in 
the country rose from 5, 337 in 1971 to 
66, 588 in 1978. There has been much 
new building and although many probl¬ 
ems remain, there has been a remarkable 
rise in the standard of living of much of 
the population. Fear# that the economy 
might suffer as a result of falling oil 
production have been lifted atieast for 
the time being by the 
discovery of new oil deposits in Dhofar 
Omani oil production is now in the region 
of 300,000barrels a day. A five ybar 
economic plan is now in operation inten¬ 
ded in particular to stimulate the develo¬ 
pment of agriculture, the fishing industry' 
and the production of copper and 
asbestos. 

* 
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A majorprogram of defense procure¬ 
ment is also under way with particular 
reference fo obtaining further Jaguar 
aircraft, TOW were guided anti-tank 
missiles medium artillery and more mod¬ 
ern armored cars. The program of replace¬ 
ment of British officers in the armed 
forces by Omanis is proceeding and al¬ 
ready six of the eight most senior poets 
in army are held by Omani officers. A 
number of Omani Air Force pilots have 
completed their training courses and a 
considerably larger number are now 
under instruction. 

There is considerable bewilderment 
at what is regarded as unexplained flu¬ 
ctuations and turnabouts in the Western 
attitude and policies towards the Soviet 
Union and concern that the West has still 
not given adequate proof of its wili to 
defend its own end its friends vital inter¬ 
ests. There is also considerable mystifi¬ 
cation as to why certain West European 
countries appear to be dragging their feet 
in coming to grips with such matters 
when they are even more dependent 
upon oil from the Gulf than is the United 
States. 

A slightly different point of view 
was put to me by one Omani Minister 


The Essence 

The Quran contains many inspiring 
and beautiful verses of prayer, the best 
being that with whjch the Book of God 
opens. It reads i "In the name of the 
Most Compassionate, the Most Merciful. 
All praise be to God, the Lord of all the 
peoples, the Most Compassionate, the 

Most Merciful, the Master of the Day of 
Reckoning. (Say) : "We worship only 
Thee, and we seek only Thy help. Guide 
us to the right path of those on whom 

Fortnightly, } 


Who said that ha thought that ft wt* 
about time the West ceasid tp|ook upon > 
the countries of the area merely as supp¬ 
liers of ravy materials but came to regard 
them more as allies in a commoh struggle 
to contain Soviet expansionism- What 
seems to be most required from the West 
is a discreet' but tangible assurance that 
should the storm clouds darken over the 
Gulf, there will be no failure of Western 
nerve or will such as occurred In the 
case of Angola or the Horn of Africa. 
Mere promissory statements that are only 
too often subsequently qualified almost 
out of existence would not appear to be 
enough. 

Like all who meet him I was moat 
impressed with the obvious determination . 
of Sultan Qaboos to maintain both tha 
progress and the security of the country. 

He has constantly demomtrated that he 
has a mind remarkably free of illusions 
about Soviet intensions and the measures 
needed to meet them. He and his fellow 
rulers of the Gulf now look to the West 
to show a revival of will and persistent 
determination to oppose Soviet machina¬ 
tions. The West will only have itself to 
blame for any disasters that befall it, If It 
refuses to support the guardian of the 
vital Straits of Hormuz. 


of The Quran 

Thou hast bestowed Thy favour, and not 
those who are visited by Thy wrath, nor 
those who are gone astray/' 

Tl is prayer is known as "the Intro¬ 
duction to the Book," and also as "The 
Essence of the Book," It serves as yhe 
first cha-.ter of the Quran, and presents 
succinctly all that the Quran contains. 
For this reason it is called the Essence 
of the Book. 
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By Prof. Qamaruddin 


In ancient and fnedieval times polgyan 
wa# generally practised all over the world, 
when Islam came it restrained it severely* 
yet allowed it under very special conditi¬ 
ons. The Quran says: “if you fear that 


you will not act justly towards the orpha¬ 
ns, marry such women as seem good 
to you, two. three, four, but it youf dar you 
will not be equitable, then only one, or 
what your right hands own; so It is like- 


In the first section of the prayer 
there has been described the praise of 
the Lord of all peoples. His boundless 
compassion and mercy, and His absolute 
authority and power on the Day ol 
Judgement. Some scholars have transla¬ 
ted ; 'Lord of the worlds," that might 
be correct, but the more accurate trans¬ 
lation is "Lord of all the peoples," that 
is, peoples of all ages. And all praise 
mears total and absolute praise And this 
praise is the expression of thankfulness 
to the Lord. Who is the Sustsiner of all 
beings, and the Bestower on themof ell 
the gbod things that they possess and 
enjoy. 

At the same time, He is All-compa¬ 
ssionate and All-merciful to His creatures. 
Men have therefore to be thankful to 
Him for his great kindness and benevol¬ 
ence. Yet they are Warned that they shall 
have to account for their deeds in this 
world, on the Day of Judgement, before 
the Almigthy; and that if they transgress 
and disobey His commands, sent to them 
th’ough His Prophet, they shall be 
punished surely, and no intercession 
shall avail. 

After describing His fundamental 
In the first part of the prayer, 
Gdi Has taught the believers, in the 
ao&dnd. part, thd corresponding obliga¬ 



tions that devolve on them because of 
their belief in these attrib jtss. They are 
told to worship the only God, Who has 
no associate, and who is the Lord of all 
creation. This is the principle of Unity of 
God (Tawhid), the fundamental teaching 
of the Quran 

Next the believers are asked to seek 
help only from God. It, however, does 
not mean that they are forbidden to seek 
help from their fellow beings ; rather it 
means that they should completely 
depend cn God alone, because only He 
possesses all the power and resources to 
help them, in all circumstances, and 
because He is All-compassionate and 
All-merciful. 

And finally, the believers are tajght 
to pray to God for guiding them to the 
right path, the path of those whom He 
hdd guided earlier, tHe path of the pro¬ 
phets and the good people and nations 
who had followed His instructions. fur¬ 
ther, the believers are asked to besdech 
God to save them from the path of the 
trangressors who invited on themselves 
the wrath of God, and were destroyed 
or disgraced and humiliated, and also 
from the path of those who having Seen 
the. guidance turned their back on it and 
strayed. 

—Courtesy (Radiance) 
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Her you wHl not be partial" (4:3) 

ThU passage does not enjoin poly 
gamy but permits it under certain circum¬ 
stances- This chapter Was revealed to 
guide the Muslims under the conditions 
which followed tha battle of Uhud, and 
the previous chapter deals with that 
battle. Now in that battle seventy men 
out of 700 Muslims fad been slain, and 
this decimation had largely decreased the 
number of males, who, being the bread¬ 
winners,were the natural guardians and 
supporters of the females. The number 
was likely to suffer a still greater diminu¬ 
tion In the battles which had yet to be 
fought- Thus many orphans would be 16ft 
in the charge of widows, who would find 
it difficult to procure the necessary means 
of support- 

Hence in the first verse of this chap¬ 
ter the Muslims are enjoined to respect 
the ties of relationship. As they all came 
from a single ancestor, a breadth is intro¬ 
duced into the idea of relationsoip. in as' 
much as they are told that they are 81 1 
in fact related to each other. In the 
second verse the care of orphans is parti¬ 
cularly enjoined In the third versa we are 
told that if they could not do justice to the 
orphans, they might marry the widows, 
whose children would thus become 


theft own children, end as the number erf 

wbmen was now much greater than that 
" of man, they were permitted to many 
even two or three or four women, ft 
would thus be clear that the permission 
to have more wives than on! was given 

under the peculiar circumstances of the 
Muslim society then existing, and the 
prophet's action in marrying widows, as 
well as the example of many of his 
companions, corroborates this statement. 
Marriage with orphan girls is also sanctio¬ 
ned in this passage, for there were the 
same difficulties in the case of orphan 
girls as in the case of widows, and the 
words are general 

Polygamy was, however, widely 
practised in the Muslim society in the 
early and medieval history of Islam. Even 
today it is a common phenomenon in 
some areas In other parts of the Muslim 
world the practice is definitely regarded 
as a socialevil, although even these the 
aristocracy and the feudal classes are 
prone to it- Really speaking, under norm¬ 
al circumstances the concession may toe 
withdrawn by the State on favour of the 
higher law of Quranic social 
justice and polygamy may be abolished 
by law. Man can never be equally just 
*o several wives at time. 



Heritage of World of Islam: 

A Pictorial Exhibition 

—Augustine K. Thomas, Patna 


For the first time in her eventful his¬ 
tory, Azimabad (Patna) hosted an exhi¬ 
bition on Islamic art and culture. Never 
before had she witnessed such a grand 
and elegant display of the finest pieces 
of Islamic heritage. The Muslim popula¬ 
tion of Bihar can fndeed be proud for the 
same reason. 

The exhibition can rightly be called 
'pictorial' because a major portion of the 
exhibition is photographs of various 
kinds. It has now over 3000 pictures 
pertaining to the world of Islam. The 
collections appearing in the exhibition 
come under eleven major headings. 

The first three headings are of Isla¬ 
mic architecture, viz, Islamic architecture 
In India, Islamic architecture in the world 
end Magnificent mosques of the world' 
Photographs of famons Mosques, Miner, 
ets, Khanquahs, and Madrassas from all 
over the world are widely represented in 
the exhibition- 

The vast collection of pictures procl¬ 
aims the fact that like all the great civili¬ 
zations, Islam too possesses strong and 
distinctive architectural and iconographic 
4 tradition. It has glorious past and it con- 
linues to bee popular form of art though- 
h out the world* 

Though Islamic art and architecture 
ere two distinctive disciplines they are 
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totally integrated with each other. The 
finest example in this connection is the 
architectural ornamentations that appear 
on the major Islamic structures. 

Art accrding to Michaeiangelo is a 
'shadow of Divine Perfection'. This can 
be truly applied to the Islamic arts beca¬ 
use of their variety and splendour. The 
section on the various Islamic art forms 
offered a very good picture of the glori¬ 
ous art of Islamic art of Islam of the past 
and the present. Pictures of exquisite 
ceramics, carvings, textiles, jewellery and 
paintings from all over the world gave the 
art section a splendid look. 

Wonderful specimens of Arabic calli¬ 
graphy made an excellent spectacle. Cal- 
ligrapy can be considered a very rich art 
form of Islam- The pageantry claimed 
soiTie of the excellent and popular speci¬ 
mens. ' ; 

Another topic, of great interest was 
that of Islam and scientific achievements. 
As we know from the history of science 
in the period from the 8th to the 13th 
century A. D., science was dominated 
by the Muslim scientists. The various 
branches of science were given a new 
dimension. Their contribution to Che- 
ftffstry, physics, mathematics, medicine 
and other branches of science were 

(Continued on page No* 10) 
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3 Muslim World Highlights 


London Varsity lectures course 
on Islam 

A course of 12 lectures 
on various aspects of 'Islam and the 
Muslims of South Asia,' arranged by 
3r. Z. H. Zaidi, senior lecturer. History 
Department at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies (SOAS), the centre of 
South Asian Studies and Extramural 
Studies Division of University of London, 
would commence on Oct 30 and continue 
every Thursday evening till January next 
year. 

The first paper on "the Sword or the 
Sufi? the spread of Islam in South Asia", 
will be by Dr- P Hardy. 

The Cultural Attache at the German 
Embassy in London, Mr- M.A.H. Hobohm, 
a Muslim convert, will speak on "the 
South Asian Muslim : Beliefs and pra¬ 
ctices” (Nov 6). 

On Nov 13, Mr. J. B Harrison wi** 
read a paper on 'Conflict and compro¬ 
mise; techniques of Muslim rule in South 
Asia'- 

The subject of the paper by Prof. 
Ralph Russell, Head of Urdu Department, 
SOAS. is 'Islam In Urdu poetry’ (Nov 20). 
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The illustrated lecture on 'Imperial 
legacy : monuments of the Muslim past', 
wilt be by Mr. J. G- Burton-page 
(Nov 27). 

the former Editor of 'Dawn, and now 
the Editor-in-Chief of "Third World 
Quarterly" and "The South," Mr. Altai 
Gauhar will read a paper on 'Islamic 
ideals and their expression in an Islamic 
State,' on Dec 4. 

Mr. R Skelton will be speaking on 
'Imperial legacy; the artist and the scribe', 
on Dec 11. His paper will be illustrated 
with the help of slides. 

On January 15, Dr. M-E. Yapp will 
read a paper entitled 'South Asian Mus¬ 
lims and the world of Islsm.' 

On January 22, Dr, D. Pearl's subject 
for his paper will be 'Muslims of South 
Asia and Islamic law'. Tha last lecture 
in the series will be on January. 28, by 

Mrs. G. R. Evans on 'Migrants or exiles ? 
South Asian Muslims in the U- K.' 

I . . » 

The free for the lecture course will 
be 7 pounds (and Individual iecturps^ 
would cost one pound) 
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Mosque being built in Spain 

MADRID : The foundation-stone of 
the first moeque to be built in Spain after 
700 years was laid on October 9. 

The site of the mosque is just ove r 
200 miles south of Madrid along the 
highway, a few miles short of the famous 
historical town of.Cor<4ova. The area of 
the8ite is just over 1| acres. 

South Africa Population 

South Africa has now a population 
of 23,722,000- This however, does not 
include the population of the so-called 
independent states of Transkei, Bophu- 
thatswana and Venda. A breakdown 
shows that there are now 4,453,000 
whites, 2,500 000 coloureds, 795,000 
Asians and 15,970,000 blacks. During 
the last 10 years the country's population 
increased by 26%. But the growth rate 
among the white's was 18% and that of 
the blacks 31%. The Asians and the 
coloured populations showed growth 
rates of 26% and 25% respectively. 

The Soviet Union is to buy 56,000 
bales of raw jute worth 70*500,000 taka 
from Bangladesh, 

U. S. trade deficit with 
Arabs triples 

American trade deficit with 18 Arab 
states has almost tripled in the first half 
of 1880 despite a steep drop in its oil 
import from the middle-eae'ern nations. 
During the period of January-June, 1980 
U.S trade deficit rose to 9.6 billon dollars 
« agftast t 3*4 billion dojlars in 
the same Period la s t 


year. The USA exported good* worth 
6.5 billion dollars (5.2 billion in the com¬ 
parable period of 1979) and imported 
goods valued at 16.1 billion dollars (as 
against 8.6 billion during the first half of 
1979). 

Libya-Soviet exports up 
three times 

According to the USSR Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, the value of Soviet exports 
to Libya last year was Rublesl 57,400,000 
-three times asmuch as in the previous year. 
The main items supplied were, machinery 
and equipment, cars, building materials 
and household goods. Soviet imports 
from Libya in 1979 grew almost three¬ 
fold compared with 1978 to reach 
R 280,200,000, the main items being 
fuel, minerals, and metals. The USSR is 
is laying a 570 Km gas pipeline in Libya, 
is helping to build a nuclear research 
centre there and is providing assistance 
in the development of power generation. 
A group of experts from the USSR mini¬ 
stry of agriculture has carried out a soil 
and ecological survey over a large area 
in Libya and has compiled a showing 
land suitable for farming. 

Uranium ore found in Egypt 

Cairo: Larg* quantities of uranium 
ore have been discoverd in the Nile 
valiy. and Egypt has asked for Canada's 
assistance in processing it. the magazine 
'Rose al-Youssef' said last week. 

The magazine said the uranium was 
found In a desert area called Atallsh. and 
-President Anwar Sadat was notified pro¬ 
mptly of the discovery 
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Respectful behaviour to the Leader in manner 
Voice, and demeanour, are the bonds and cement 
of an organised Community. The whispers 
of rumour should be tested, and selfish impatience 
should be curbed to discipline. All quarrels 
should be composed if necessary by the force 
of the community but with Perfect 
Fairness and Justice. Ridicule, taunts, 

And biting words should be avoided, 

In Presence of in absence. Suspicion, 

And spying are unworthy of men who believe 
All men are descended from one pair-' 

Their honour depends, not on race, but 
On righteousness. Faith is not a matter 
of words, but of accepting God’s will 
And striving in His cause- The coming 
Into Islam confers no favour on others, 

But is itself a favour and a privilege 
A guidance for those who .are true and sincere. 


—Yusuf AH 
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Noble is the Mission of the Prophet, selected 
To proclaim the Message of God, the Lord 
And cherisherof all his creation, whose measureless 
Bounties Include the Instruction of man 
In new and ever new knowledge But alas 
For man! he fancies himself-sufficient, 

Turns away from the path, and misleads others. 
But nothing is hidden from god. He will bring 
All untruth and sin and rebellion to judgement. 
And sub due all evil, The righteous bow 
In adoration to God, and draw closer to him- 
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EDITORIAL 

The Holy Prophet 


Muslims all over the world will be 
celeberating the birthday of Holy Prophet 
Muhammad (Peace be upon him) on 
19th of January 1981. Though born in 
Mecca in Arabia he was not a Prophet 
particular centry or race. His teachings 
were not dogmatic into practical. He pre¬ 
ached to the entire world. 

Prophet uhammad had to under go 
very great Sacrifices and face un told 
miseries in propagating the relegion of 
Islam when he optained prophethood at 
the age of 40. He was threatend and atta¬ 
cked by his enemies they even planned to 
kill him. But even then they couldnot det¬ 
er him. unrelently and facing all Ihe attac¬ 
ks from the enemies he Continued his 
preachings and ultimately could win and 
established the religion of Islam. Islam 
was not proagated with sword but by 
prtchinga. 

/' 'f 1 

'*>/•"i «5 Prophet Mohammad was a man of 
pkempfary character. His honesty and 

'4v • 


Integrity attracted people towards him. 

■ He never uttered a lie in his life. Evan the 
enemies had Implecit faith in him. He 
was called by the name "AI-Ameen.*'The 
trust worthy. Hdstoodlor to lerende peace 
and love, when he became Victories, he 
paidoned he enemies His life was an 
open book. He respected the dignity of 
labour. He himself worked with his own 
hands. 

Prophet Mohammad (Peace be upon 
him) was great revolutionary. As a ruler 
he introduced many progressive measures 
for the benifit of the people. He Severe¬ 
ly attacked the slavery system. He prea¬ 
ched that not onty all muslims but all 
human beings are equal He stood for 
Universe! brother hood He said that one 
who enjoys a meal while his neighbour 
starves, is not his follower. Here he never 
made any defference between a muslim 
and a non muslim as a nighbour. He set 
a noble example as a father, friend, tea¬ 
cher, leader and ruler- If one follows his 
peachings certainly he can attain his 
peace and happiness in this and the other 
world. 
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Praise be to Allah, the Al-wiee, the 
Aware of eveiything, the owner of the 
whole universe and the capable of doing 
what He wills. I thank him for his boun¬ 
ties an i favours, and bear 
witness that there is no deity except Allah 
and what Muhammad is his servant and 
Apostle, who was sent as "Mercy for the 
worlds," to guide all mankind with the 
light of the Divine Revelation, peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon Muhammad, 
his kinsfolk and companions. 


0 people ! Fear Allah and hold fast 
to his guidance, and do not surpass the 
limits set for you by the devine Revela¬ 
tion. that has defined for you very clearly 
every aspect of your life and the realness 
within -which you will be happy and 
prosperous, this Regulation of man's 
life covers everything, be it his speech, 
or his personal or social behaviour- 


It Is especially incumbent on eve y 
Muslim to restrain his tongua from Utter¬ 
ing words that are conducive to creating 
annoyance, evil, harm and dessansion 
among Muslims, and to utilize this vocal 
Instrument only for that which pleases 
Allah. A very serious warning has been 
Sounded by our Master prophet Muham¬ 
mad, peace and blesssings be on him, 
regarding the responsible manners of 


speech. 


He says what else other than the 


harvest of the tongues is there to send 
people hurtling down into the-hell-fire ?* 

Therefore, your tongue may let you 
fall to the lowest position, iikewife it is 
an Instrument that may lead you to ths 
highest rank in paradise. ? 

Sayyidna Muhammad, peace be on 
him. Says. "A man may utter a word 
that pleases Allah, end this Divine pleasure 
remain with him, till the day of judgeme* 
nt, while another man may utter a word 
that provokes the wrath of Allah and cau¬ 
ses the utterer to fall into the fire further 
than the distance between east and wSSfc’ 

The Holly Prophet, peace be pii flirty 
also says: "Hold fast to truthfulness, 
for truthfulness leads to >bensvolef#i^ 
end benevolence leads you to to (^r*d^; v 
a man may say the truth and try his fafit to 
be truthful! till Allah records him among 
the distinguished truthful! (Siddtque) 
people. Beware of falsehood, for false 
hood leads to flagrant sins, and flagrant 
sins lead to tha fire; a man may pursue, 
falsehood and do his best to bs a ; |jf«* 
till Allah records him among tha confirmed. 
Here." .... r . •• 

The gravitr of what. ^ tddnflfS 
may commit can be readily witnessed 





in it* being the eauee o f separation bet¬ 
ween friend by group*, in creating enmity 
among kith and kin, parents and off. 
spring and turning the love and happiness 
•f husband and wife into hatred and 
misery. The holy prophet, peace be on 
him, say'*: 

The worst people is the one who 
has two faces ;he comes to this man with 
-one face and to the other to the another 
face. 

"The man with two faces got no dis¬ 
tinction (and no honour) wi'h his lord- 

"The man with two faces and two 
tongues will be thrown into the fire." 

By explaining the actions and fata 
of the man with "two faces'* and “two 
tongues", the Holy Prophet, peace 
Intends to caution us against 
the hypocrite who is not straight for 
ward in his dealings; for out of his cowa¬ 
rdice and meanness he disorts facts in 
order to Implement his villainous plans. 

The holy prophet, peace be on him, 
•iso says; 

When a son of Adam wakes up in 
the morning all his organs say to his ton¬ 
gue: "Fiar Allah and do not cause harm 
to us; for if you ara truthfull we will be¬ 
come straight forward, and if you are 
crooked, we will become crooked,. 

Many people do not pay much atten¬ 
tion what they say- They may curse 
Others, accuse innocent people, indulge 
in back bitting against Muslim and make 
caluminate the other. The disruption and 
sdhruption such men create in the Muslim 
•Gaiety is so great that the holy Prophet 
describes them es non-believers. He 
seyr "The believer is never a person who 


deprecates others, or curses them or 
utters shameful and dirty words". 

The non believer who commits those 
sing is described in another hadith as 
penniless and loser, for he will come on 
the day of judgement deprived of all 
good and with heaps of sins loaded on 
his shoulder- 

Deprecating others and being safr- 
cstia and contemptous and contempt to 
them is a grave sin that is strictly forbid¬ 
den in (slam. The holy Prophet says: 

"Do not show contempt to your 
brother Muslim; Allah may (out of his 
Mercy) heal his ailment and reform his 
short coming, then may test you with 
hardships." 

At th8 beginning of the Khutba, the 
fact that the holy Prophet has been sent 
ass " Mercy of the world was men¬ 
tioned- Now, these va'uable jewels of 
wisdom would highlight this raail y and 
serve as excellent examples of the Pro¬ 
phet’s profound Mercy and concern for 
our moral upliltment, social harmony and. 
happiness in this world and in the here¬ 
after- 

0 Muslim brothers, obey Allah and 
his Apostle and take these admirations 
and warnings with the due care they de¬ 
serve so that you may be led to felicity 
and prosperity Listen also to this valu¬ 
able promise mads by the holy Prophet 
peace boon him. 

"Guarantee six aspects in yourselves 
and I will guarantee paradise for you: 

'■ Be truthful when you speak, render 
back the trust to whom it is dud, keep 
your promise, preserve your chastity, 
lower your gaze, and keep your hands 




The Prophet's Hijrah to Madina^/ 

Causes, Consequences and Significance 

-Sheikh Talal Javed Iqbal 


(Continued from last issue) 

The wave of violence erupted in full 
force when the revelation to proclaim the 
Truth publicly came to the Apostle of 
God. He went into the Holy Ks'bah exp- 
ained the content of his message but 


off anything that is not your lawful pro¬ 
perty. 

We would like to conclude this 
speech, with the noblest of all speeches 
i.e., with the verses of the holy Qur'an 
that illuminate the path of rightousness 
and felicity for tfrse who believe in 
Allah, Prophet and the day of judgement. 
Allah says: 

"And those who annoy believing 
men and women undeservedly, bear (on 
themselves) a calumny and a glaring 
sin". (33: 68) 

"0 ye who believe I Fear Allah, and 
speak words straight and right—that ha 
may make your deeds good and sound 
and forgive your sins. He that obey’s 
Allah and his Apostel, will attain high 
achievement." (33:71—72) 

Trans: Prof-A- K- Hubaith 

O 
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was assaulted. The opposition alleged 
that he h ad defiled the Haram A reaso¬ 
nable Meccan, Harith bin Ubay, who 
tried to pacify the people, was killed by 
the violent mob. The prophet was denou- 
need as a sorcerer, a poet- a madman, 
jinn-ridden, Sabian (Sabi cr irreligious) 
Abi Kabash (one who worshipped stars). 
Muhammed (alaihi-s-salam) preached 
peacefully and observed patience. For, 
had he not raceived a divine injuction 
to the effect: ' Hold to Forgiveness, com¬ 
mand what is right, but turn away from 
the ignorant." (Al-Araf, 199) The injec¬ 
tion wanted three things from him: to 
ignore abuses, to carry on the mission of 
propagating the truth and not to quarrej 
with the recalcitrants As for the allegat¬ 
ions, they were disapproved by the Quran 
itself. He was neither a poet, nor a 
soothsayer but was Final 
Messenger and Warner. Not covioced, 
the Quraish organised groups to cause a 
diversion in the propagation of Islam. 
Poets would compose foul verses to de¬ 
grade the Prophet Others would cause 
Interruptions when the Quran was being 
-recited. The enemies created other hipd- 
ranees in a bid to make the mission imp¬ 
ossible- They jeered at him, saying as 
the Holy Qur an mentions, "I? this the 
person sent by God as a Prophet?"(25:41) 
Nothing however, deterred Muhammed 
(peace be upon him) from his chosen 

T 



path. He preached with forbearance and 
fortiude. Then the Quraish reported to 
more nefarioue acts of teasing him. The 
wife of Abu Lahab headed the list of the 
culprits f or that she earned the curse 
of God. 

Offers Of Qnralsh. The unbeliev¬ 
ers then deputed their men to Abu Talib 
e number of times to present their grieva¬ 
nces to him against the Messenger of 
Allah, The first deputatin addressed him 
thus; 

Your nephew slights our gods, 
finds fault with our ancestral relig¬ 
ion, calls us and our forefathers 
ignorant and misguided. You should 
deal with him yourself or permit us 
to settle accounts with him. You are 
as much duty-bound to vindicate the 
honour of our common faith as we 
are. 
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allegiance to you as our overlord end 
king; If you have a fancy for J beauty, 
you shell have the bond of #jr finest 
maiden of your own choice. I 

It was 'Utba bin Rabi' ah who was 
speaking to the Prophet. As he finished 
what he had to say, the fatter recited the 
first five verses of Surah Ha Meem: 

Ha Meem! By the Book that makes 
things clear. We have made it a Qur'an 
in Arabic, that ye may be able to und¬ 
erstand (and learn wisdom). And verily 
it Is th Mother of the Book, in Our Pre¬ 
sence high (indignity), full of wisdom. 
Snail We then take away the Message 
from you and repel (you), for that ye 
are a people transgressing beyond 
bounds? (Al Qur'an, 43:1-5) 

To the main offer, the Apsotje of 
God replied: 


The allegation was wrong on the very 
face of it, The Holy Qur'an had prohibi¬ 
ted abusing the gods of unbelievers. The 
deputstionists failed in securing the co¬ 
operation of Abu Talib against the Apo- 
slte of God. The former was determined 
to protect his nephew. So were a!! the 
members of Banu Hashim except Abu 
Lahab-The whole clan held Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) in esteem for his 
excellent character- 


Having exhausted their methods of 
Intimidation and persecution proving 
futile, the thoughtless among Quarish 
thought of allurements so that the pro¬ 
phet could be won over. They called on 
hist and offered him the most tempting 
terms They proposed to him. 

If your ambition is to possess wealth- 


wa will amass for you as much of it as 
you wish; if you aspire to win honour 
.jwtdpower, we we prepared to swear 



I want neither pelf nor power. I have 
been commissioned by God as a War¬ 
ner to mankind. I deliver His Message 
to you Should you accept it, you shall 
have felicity in this life as well as irr 
the life to cp.ne should you reject 
the Word of God, surely (then) He will 
decide between you and me. 

Utba quietly listened to what the Prophet 
recited and said and returnersd to his 
people saying : 

The fact is that I have heard such a 
recitation as l had never heard before. 
By God it is neither poetry, nor 
magic nor even sooth-saying. Now, 
0 the clans of Quraish, accept mV 
word and leave its. responsibility to 
me. You leave thjs man to do esTTe 
likes and do not pester him. By God, 
the recitation l have heard is fraught 




with some vary great consequences. 
, people of Arabia accept hi® 

M***^8tt*.,Vou will be relieved with¬ 
out ydaf effbrt'. But if he dominates 
toner AjflbfS.hfs kingdom wiil be your 
tciftgddm and his power yours and 
you wili become the luckiest men 
through him. 

Instead of appeciating'Utba’s words* 
they ridiculed him saying: "0 father of 
Walid I You too have come under his 
magic! " 

Affliction of the Apostle: Frustrated 
at the failure of their ugly experiments, 
the enemies of Islam decided to impose 
a socio-scoeomic ban on Banu Hashim, 
the clan of the Prophet. 'Inter-marriage 
and commercial relations with them were 
strictly forbidden. An agreement to this 
effect was drawn up and the scroll hung 
up in the Ka'bah to give it a look of san¬ 
ctity." For three years, the families of 
Hashim remained confined to Shi'b Abi 
Talib (the prohibited quarter). No food 
or articles of use were permitted into it 
Only during Hajj time the Prophet would 
come out to address himself k to the 'pil¬ 
grims. 

Apart from the ban, the post-ProcIa- 
matiom years of the Prophet in Mecca 
were full of afflictions and tragic incid¬ 
ents -'affectin g not only him 
buthis followers too. Planned 
persecution was started and the life of 
the fresh converts made miserable. "But 
the power of human endurance is not 
limited and the new converts had demo¬ 
nstrated to the world their exemplary 
behaviour in the face of barbarous opp¬ 
ression." Eventually, the Prophet advised 
them to seek refuge in Abyssinia, saying, 
"thereis a land where no one Is wron¬ 
ged*-! land of justice. Stay there until it 
should please Allah to jbpen for you a 
way out of these difficulties- " The 


Chailsh were nor the people to remaKr 
silent: They directed a delegation uftclet' 
Amr bin Aas who requested King Negus 
* for the exclusion of the refugees. Negus 
called for Ja’far bin Abi Tslib to evptafn 
Muslim religion and when he did 60 - tbs 
King rejected the request of the Meccan 
delegates. Thus a hundred Muslims 
were saved by a just ruler from the save- 
gery of the Quraishites 1 

There was no change in the attitude 
of the Meccans exen aftar Hamzah and 
Umar (may God blass them) entered the 
fold ot Islam. However, for the first time 
a Muslim of stature of Umar could gd 
into the Haram and offer prayers in the 
open "The conversion of Umar was of 
great significance also because it took 
place at a time when the forces of oppre¬ 
ssion, working aggainst the converts, 
were at their highest pitch and his con¬ 
version created a great stir in Mecca, as 
he immediately challenged the opponents 
of Islam Meanwhile, the Prophet was 
placed in a critical situation when death 
deprived him of two important props-Abu 
Talib and Khadijah. The 
prospects of his succcess were apparently 
gloomy. The fire of hostility of the 
Quraish against an unportected' Prophet 
rose into great fury. Toe hard heartedness 
of the Meccens forced the Apostle of Gdd 
to turn his attention to Taif, where, he 
hoped, the affluent inhabitants would 
listen to him. He was accomppnied by' 
Zaid bin Harithah, The elders of the town, 
however, turned a deaf ear to what he 
preached. After ten days of stay he was 
forced to leave. At the instigation of the 
eiders, the drege and clowns of the soci¬ 
ety followed the Messenger hooting and v 
taunting at him. They pelted him with 
stones injuring his legs. His sohes were 
covered with blood When asked by Zaid 
to curse the tormentors, he refused say¬ 
ing that their children might 





teachings some day. Describing the whe- 
ful tale, Naeem Siddlqi writers: 

The experience of the Final Mess¬ 
enger at Taif was such that it touched 
the highest point of torture that 
human endurance could bear, physi¬ 
cally as well as mentally, and it was 
usually on such occasions that divine 
help came to the Prophets. The Holly 
Qur'an says: "They encountered 
suffering and adversity and were so 
shaken in spirit fhaat even thn Apos¬ 
tle and those with him cried'- When 
(will) the help of God (come)? 'Ah! 
Verily, the help of God is (always) 
near!" (2: 214) 

Back to Mecce, Mnhammsd (peace) 
be upon him) was assured of protection 
by one Mut im bin 'Adi, He.e. he t wai¬ 
ted the divine instru tion a . to whether 
he might be ruquired t? emigtata- He 
was unhappy but did not lo,.e co.i.'iJencu 
In his Mission, his Faith and the Creatar, 
He would pray, to seek the succour of 
the Almighty Lord. 

0 Allah, to Theel I complain of my 
weakness, resourcelessness aad humi¬ 
liation before the people. Thou art 
Moust Merciful, the Lord of the weak 
and my Master. To whom art Thou to 
entrust mh, to an unsympathetic foe, 
bearing ill-wrll, or an an enemy given 
power over me?.. I seek refuge in the 
light of Thy Contenance by which all 
darkness is dispelled and every affair 
Of this world and the next is set right 
lest Thy anger should descend upon 
me.: f need only Thy p easure and asti- 
sfaction for only Thou enables! me to 
do good and evade the evil. There is no 
might save in Thee. 

"With marvellous clamness", says 
M, Ail. "Muhammad (alaihi-s-Salam) 
underwent all the hardships that no son 




of man cau endure. VtfHh surprising fort¬ 
itude he bore privations that might drive 
others to selfdestruction. Whet a firm 
% faith in God> what a cheerful resignation 
to His supreme Will, what en unalloyed 
1 spiritual happiness!"2 

Ascent to Heaven. It was during 
this period of tribulations and trials 
"that the Prophet fnund himself trans¬ 
ported at night to the Holy Ka,ban and 
from there to Jerusaleam (at a place) wh- 
where now stands the Mosque of 
Al-Aqsa; and was then borne to the 
celestial regions where he witnessd the 
seven heavens, met with the Prophet's of 
yore and the remarkable signs of Divine 
Majesty".3 "Occurrence of the event at 
that time was meant to confer dignity 
upon the Apostle- It was meant to alle¬ 
viate the distress caused to him by the 
peoplo of Taif". But non of the Quraish 
unbelievers believed that his nocturnal 
journey was a fact. Commenting on the 
significance ot the Ascension, Maulana 
Sayyid Abdul Hasan Ali Nadwi says: 

The two Surahs of Al-Isra and Al-Kajm 
revealed in connection with this heav¬ 
enly journey indicate that Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) was charged with 
the office of Prophethood for both the 
Houses ot God, those in Jerusalem and 
Mecca, and was sent as the leader of 
the east and the west or the entire 
human race to the end of time. As the 
inheritor of all theprophets of old, he 
represented the fulfilment and consum¬ 
mation of mankind's religious develop* 
ment. 

The event at the same time, is indi¬ 
cative of the comprehensiveness of tl?e 
Holy Prophet's Apostolate, the place 
accorded to his followers in the great 
,„jask of humanity's guidanoe and the 
distinctive character of his Message- 

(To be continued) 
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EIGHT AMERICANS WIN 1980 
NOBEL PRIZES 


With the announcement that Lawr¬ 
ence R, Klein had won the 1980 Nobel- 
Prize for economics, the number of Ame¬ 
ricans winning the award this year was 
brought to eight. This is the first time 
that a single nation has won so many 
Nobel Prizes on one year. As in the past, 
the winners included naturalized Ameri- 
cans-persons who had immigrated to the 
United States to the further their pursuit 
of research and study. 

JAMES W. CRONIN No less 
than four Americans were awarded Nobel 
Prizes in physics and chemistry this year. 
The Nobel Prize in physics was awarded 
jointly to James W. Cronin of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago end Vai. L. Fite of Priceton 
University for fundamental research in the 
nature of matter—and anti matter. 

The chemistry prize was awarded to 
two Americans and one Briton for their 
research in nucleic acids, the substance 
making up the gense that govern the 
chemical machinery of all cells. 

VAL L. FiTCH * Professor Paul 
Berg of Stanford University received one 
half of the 212,000 dl. chemistry prize. 
Professor Walter Gilberty of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity shared the other half of the award 
money with Professor Frederick Sanger 
of Cambridge University, England. 
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Physicists Cronin and Fitch Were 
cited by the Swedish Royal Academy of 
Sciences for "their discovery of violations 
of fundamental symmetry principles in 
the decay of neutral K-mesohs-" Hitherto 
scientists had thought that the laws of 
nature applied equally to mat'er as to 
antimatter. Cronin and Fitch discovered 
that this was not true, that in the decay 
of the K-meson, a nuclear perticle, for 
example, nature "Played favorites", fav¬ 
oring matter over anti matter. 

According to the "nig bang" theory 
of the creation, the universe began with 
an explosion of a giant ball of matter that 
sent particles flying in all directions, if the 
laws of physics were symmetrical, equal 
amounts of matter and antimatter would 
have been made. But instead, within 
seconds of the big bang an excess of 
matter resulted, which is now the physi¬ 
cal universe the stars, planets and people 
as we know it. 

The aca dem y said that tMs discovery 
had "great importance for the understan¬ 
ding of elementary matter and life on 
earth". 

The three scientists winning the 
Nobel Prize in chemistry all contibuted 
significantly to the understanding of 
DNA, the deoxy ribonucleic acid mol#>- 
cule that is shaped as a double helix and 
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Carries the genetic codes that govern the 
activity of alt cells. 

PAUL 8ERG Berg is considered 
the 'father of genetic engineering ", or 
“gene splicing'", in which segments of 
the double helix chain-genes are broken 
up and recombined, allowing scientists to 
study the behaviour of one specific gene. 
Berg was the first to construct a molecule 
containing parts of DNA from different 
species. Sanger and Gilbert were cited 
for their work in determining the exact 
aaquences of the chemicals—adenine, 
guanine, cytosine, and thymine—on the 
DNA molecule- The sequence determines 
which amino acids are made. The sequ¬ 
ence has been called the “alphabet" of 
heredity. 

WALTER GILBERT The academy 
a lid that “the investigations of Berg, and 
Sanger have given us a detailed insight 
into the chemical basis of the genetic 
machinery in living organisms. They 
have already formed the foundation for 
important technical applications, in an 
extended perspective, they will certainly 
play a decisive role in our efforst to 
underbtand the nature of cancer, as in 
this disease there i3 a malfunction in the 
control of genetic material and the growth 
and division of cells." 

By understanding how the genes 
instruct cells to function, scientists can 
better understand what happens when 
improper instructions result in disease 
And t)y Isolation genes responsible for 
the product!jn of specific substances 
such as insulin, scientists can manufact¬ 
ure them in large quantities. Recently, 
scientists can manufacture them in large 
quantities. Recently, scientists isolated 
the genetic instructions for the production 
of IflWffereon, a substance j produced by 


the body to fight viruses end perhaps 
cancer. 

Berg has been a professor at Stan¬ 
ford University since 1959. Gilbert has 
been a professor in molecular biology at 
Harward since 1968. This year's prize 
was the second for Frederick Sanger- He 
also won the prize in 1958 for his work 
on the chemical code of proteins- 

CZESLAW MILOSZ (Literature) 
The Swedish Academy of Letters, anno¬ 
uncing that Polish Poet Czeslaw Milosz, 
a naturalized American citizen, has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, 
said that his work sing of freedom from 
the painful view of exile. “The word 
that Milosz depicts in his poetry and 
prose works and essays is the world in 
which man lives after having been driven 
out of paradise," the academy declared- 
It called Milosz,.69, a “difficulty writer, 
in the best sense of the word complex 
anderudite, challenging and demanding 
changing between different moods and 
levels, from the elegiac to the furious end 
from the abstract to the extremely con¬ 
crete." The Swedish Academy described 
Milosz, now a professor of Slavic langua-. 
ges at the University of California (Berk¬ 
eley). as “an author of great importance- 
captiviation and arresting " 

Critics say that some of Viloz' 
poems on the Warsaw uprising of 1944 
against German occupation ate among 
his best works. A number of Polish resi¬ 
stance movent during World War II, he 
wrote a volume of poems called invincible 
Song, protesting war- time atrocities- 
After servink in* the Polish diplomatic 
crops in the post-Wofld War II period, 
Milosz was granted permfssi on in 1951 
to remain In France, after having refused 
a recall by the Polish Government 
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Onfc pf'his Jjeift-kndwn Works, the 
Captiye Mind, outlines how communism 
stifled the imagination of four Polish 
writlers. 

"j am particularly honored and 
moved to be given the Nobel prize, “he 
•aid, After learning of the aware, “because 
my poetry refelcts many of the horrors of 
the 20th centnry." Although he was 
born in Lithuania, a repulic of the 
Society Union, his native language is 
Polish. Milosz said his Polish backgr¬ 
ound seems to have the most significant 
impact on his writing. “Yes, I was born 
in Lithuania, but I am a Polish poet." 
Before seeking refuge in the West, Milosz 
was the polish cultural attachin 
Washington and then in Paries- In 1051, 
when he decided to lemain in France, 
Milosz said that he knew “perfecty well 
that my country was becoming provience 
of an empire,". He came to the United 
States in 1960 and became a citizen 
in 1970. 

This was not the first proze for 
Milosz. In 1953 he wont he Prix Literaine 
European for his first work published in 
French, La Prise du Pouvoir- He was 
awared the International Books Abroad- 
Neustadt Prize from the University of 
Oklahoma in'^1978 for English translations 
of his works. 

He is the ninth American to win the 
Nobel Prize for ieterature. The other* 
were Sinclair Lewis, Eugene Neill, Pear 
S. Buck, William Faulkner Ernest Heming¬ 
way, John Steinbeck, Saul Bellow and 
Isaac Bashevis Singer (Who writes in 
Yiddish), 

LAWRENCE R. KLEIN- (Econo¬ 
mics) Lawrence R. Klein, who became 
the nmty American to win the Nobel 
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Prlia In efconortficsi, has totkn' 1 1*60* 
gnized as one of the worlds ' fpramosfl 

, economic forecaster. 

S' > M '■ .. 

In announcing the 1980 award, thi 
Royal Swedish Academy cited kieh» 4 'for 
the creation of econometric models;, and 
the application to the analysis of e$bniqi> 
mic policies." Econometric models arO 
systems of mathematical equations des* 
Ingned to simulate economic beganvlor. 
Thy they are used primarily to predict 
such factors as business fultuations, thf 
impact of oil price infreases on an econo¬ 
my, and how inflation and recessions era 
transferred across international bour> 
daries. 

"Thanks to* Klein's contributions/' 
the Swedish Academy said, "the build¬ 
ing of econometric modles has attained 
widespread not to say universal, use, it 
is r ow to be found all through the world, 
not only at scientific institutions, but alio 
in public administration, political organic 
zations and large (business) enterprises/' 

Klein was not the first econometrlp 
model-builder. That honor belongs t^> 
Dutch economist Jan Tinbergen and 
Norwegian economist Ragenar Friab, who 
together shared the first Nobel Prize in 
economics awareded in 1969 for thejr 
work during the 1930s in constructing 
viable models. But there Is no doubt that 
Klein introduced, econometrics—whicfi 
repressents the union of economic, math¬ 
ematics. and statistic and model-building 
to the United States in the early 1940s. 
A native of Onaha, Nebraska, KHn gra¬ 
duated from the University |of California 
at Berkeley in 1942 with , highest honors 
in economics. He then studied under 
Paul Samuelson the first American to 
win a Nobel Prize in economics in 1970 
tt the Massachusetts rnstttu4e of Tech- 
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nology, when he completed his docto- 
rats in only two years, Appropriately, his 
doctoral theala reprasented an effort to 
restate mathematically the ideas of 
British economist Johan Maynard Keynes 
as elaborated in Keynes, General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Moneb. 
Published as The Keynesian Revolution/ 
ihe these la now considered a classic and 
Is required reading fur fledgling students 
of economitrics- 

Moving to the University of Khieato 
faculty in 1949, Klein helped construct 
a model of th U. S- Economy. Working 
with him were two order young econo- 
mists-Kenneth Arrow, who shared the 
he Noble economics prize in 1962, ahdt 
Jaialling Koopmans, who shared it 
iO 1966. 

In 1947, Klein joined the faculty of 


th«,Michigan, where with the aid of a 
Ford Foundation grant he developed the 
famous Klein Goldburg Model the first 
econometic model to be widely used 
for businees forecasting. Klein's collegue 
in this venture was young Arthus Gold- 
ber9, who |ater was to become U. 8. 
Secretary of Labor, U> S. Amabaesador 
to the United Nations, and an Associate 
Justice of the U. St Supreme Court After 
spending several years in England. Where 
he helped to construct an econometric 
modsi of the United Kingdom. Klein joined 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1978, 
Two years later, he set up the Wharton 
Ecoromic Forecasting Associates, a rese¬ 
arch group that provided econometric 
forecasts and other services to cooporate, 
government, and other clients. 

At present, one of Klein's major int¬ 
erests is the development of Profect Link, 
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tn dambltions model of tha world econo- 
my. Ibis project fouses promarily on 
coordlarrting econometric models of vari¬ 
ous countries top help forecast internat¬ 
ional trade and capital flows. 

Personal friends say it was the Link 
protect that led Klein to turn down an 
invitation from U. S. President Jummy 
Carter whom he served as chief economic 
adviser during the 1976 presidential cam- 
afgn to accept a job in his administration. 

In addition to helping construct acc- 
nometric models of both industrialized 
and developing nations, Klein has served 
on the boards of major U. S. corporations, 
has been an adviser to economic insti¬ 
tutes in Austria and Israel, and has 
served as a visiting professor at the Uni¬ 
versities of Osaka (Japan) and Copenha¬ 
gen (Denmark). He has also acted as a 
consultant to the Canadain Government, 
the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development the U. S. Council of 
Economic Advisers, the U. S Federal 
Reserve Board, and the U. S. Congre¬ 
ssional budget office- 

BARUJ BENACERRAF:- Medicine.: 

The American and French scientists who 
shared this year's Nobel Prize in medi¬ 
cine offer a classic example of how basic 
research leads to practical applications 
in fighting human disease. The 1980 
Nobel Prize in medicines was awarded 
to two U. S. citizens and a Frenchman 
for their individual contributions in the 
field of immunology. 

Baruj Befancerraf of Harvard Univer- , 
slty, George Snell of the Jackson Labo¬ 
ratory in Bar Harbor, Maine, end Jean 
Dausset of the St Louis Hospital at the 
University of Parie were cited for their 
work on "genetically determined etruc- 
turea on the cell surface that regulate 
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knnuinologicel . reactions." Benacerrai 
who te 59, was born in Ceieces. Veowti? 
ala. He received some of his early educa¬ 
tion in parts and his university training 
at Columbia University in New York and 
the Medical College of Virginia. He be¬ 
came a U- S. Citizen in 1943- 

Bsnecerraf had done medical research 
at the Columbia university Medical 
School, at the Hospital Broussaid in 
Paris, at the New York University Medi¬ 
cal School, at the National institutes of 
Health near Washington, and at Harward, 
where he has been chairman of the 
Pathology department of the medical 
school since 1970- He also recently 
became president of the Sydney Farber 
Cancer institute in Boston one of 21 
Federally designated cancer centers in 
the United States. 

GEORGE SNELL: Snell is 77 end 
was norn in Havehiil, Massacheusetts, 
He attended dartmouth College end recei¬ 
ved his doctorate in genetice from 
harvard in 1930. He began working at 
the Jackson Laboratory in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, in 1935 and remained there until 
he retired three years ago. He was elec¬ 
ted to the U S. National Academy of 
Sciencesin 1970, tothe French Academy 
of Sciences in 1978, and was awarded 
the Gregor Mendel Medal of the Czech¬ 
oslovak Academy of Sciences in 1967. 

Snell began his pioneering work in 
1942, "It was basic research," Snell said 
in e recent interview, ,'lt did not come 
suddenly; We worked awary for many 
years building up data. And many won¬ 
derful people worked with me. 

"We knew there were genes that In 
some way deteimined whether or not an 
individual would accept or reject an organ 
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of skin transplant how the body recogni¬ 
zes 'self' from 'non-felf'. I wanted to 
develop a method to investigate how this 
system works". Snell's method involved 
in breeding mice and transplanting tissue, 
thereby isolating certain characteristics- 
genes-to determine whet they did and 
hew. 

"Among these genes was one that 
stuck out like a sore thumb and played a 
more important role than the others in 
determining whether or not a tissue graft 
would be rejected or accepted". Later, 
Jean Dausset found in man a "gene that 
showed a remarkable similarity to this 
mouse gene", Snel said. 

Snell coined the pharase ' histo-com- 
patibility compiox" for the group of genes 
responsible for rejection or acceptance of 
foreign tissue, also plays a role in immu- 
nology-the body’s ability to flight off a 
foreign substance or disease such as a 
virus or bacteria. 

Benacerraf established that the ability 
of an individual to fight off foreign agents 
such as viruses was under hereditary 
control. This he did by studying the 
ability of guinea pigs to resist a synthetic 
substance he made in the laboratory. 

By breeding the animals, he found a 
single dominant gene that controlled the 
ability of the animal to attack this foreign 
substance. This gene, the immune-res¬ 
ponse gene, is inherited, explained 
Dr. Ronald Germaine, a former student 
and now a colleague of Benacerraf's- 

By identifying genes responsible for 
giving instructions to fight disease, sci¬ 
entists hope "to learn how to manipulate 
the human antibody system", Benacerraf 
4«id a press conference in Boston. Stu- 
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dying this question is what hf» intends ^ 
<Jo with his share of the proze mpnfy. 

'Then we can play what wp learn 
about what makes healthy individuate 
healthy to to he I p t h o, s e not-so- 
lucky individuals build up immunttiee to 
become healthy, too There is no greater 
challenge than to train young scientists 
to dedicate themselves to making this a 
better world," Benacerraf said. Dausset 
applied Snell's tissue transplant work with 
mice to human tissue. This subsequently 
led to "tissue typing", similar to "blood 
typing", to see if, for example kid ey 
tissue of a donor will be accepted by the 
tissue of the recipient This greatly in¬ 
creases the chances of a successful organ 
transplant. Dausset said that all there 
recipients of the prize are friends. "I 
have carried out several experiments in 
their laboratories in the United States and 
they have come to see me several times 
at the St Louis Hospital". 


1. 3 Million Afghan Refugee 

Islamabad: The number of 

Afgan refugees registered by Pakis 
than authorities last December 1 
rose to 1. 3 Million, the office of 
the high commissionar for refugees 
announced tn Geneva on December 
12. This represented a rise of 8 per¬ 
cent over the previous month, the 
announcement said. In the tbtal 
number, it added, more thad 1 Mill- 
1 ion stayed in the north-west front¬ 
ier. Province 226,000 in Beluohie- 
tan and the remainder on other pro¬ 
vinces, the Communique said. 
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Muhammad was the Prophet and 
Divine Messenger whose teachings form 
the basis of Islamic civilization and 
whose example is followed by almost 
nine hundred and fifty million Muslims 
throughout the world. The Prophet, like 
David and Solomon, was a ruler of men 
and an inspired teacher. He revived the 
pure and unblemished creed of his anc¬ 
estor, Abraham, and developed it into an 
international and democratic religion. He 
infused into mankind the spirit of ratio¬ 
nalism and free-thinking and encouraged 
the growth of scientific knowledge. 

It is admitted by even the bitterest 
critics of Islam that the Prophet was 
truthful, honest and sincere. He was a 
righteous man- His life and conduct 
throughout had been pure and unblemis¬ 
hed. He was never taught to read or 
write. 

ft is all the more amazing that a man 
who had never been taught to read or 
write left for mankind the legacy of a 
book whose surpassing wisdom of ideas 
and beauty of language has never been 
equalled by the most learned men throu¬ 
ghout the centuries. The book deals with 
every conceivable subject which can be 
of any use to mankind. It is both terse 
and lucid, highly idealistic and yet prac¬ 
tical, emotional and scientific In short. 
It appeals to people of all temperaments 
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and all degress of Intellectual develop¬ 
ment. The Prophet was no mere talker-no 
mere lover of words and literary forms. 
He meant what he said, practised what 
he preached and demonstrated all the 
laws of the Qur'an in his daily life. Never 
during the forty years of his life before 
he was called to prophethood no r after¬ 
wards did he commit any unrighteous 
deed. 

His personality is historic and not 
mythical or r semimythical. Every action 
of his life has been recorded; every 
word uttered by him has been preserved; 
no part of his life is in shadow. He was 
born as a posthumous child and his 
father did not iive to see him. His mother 
also died while he was in this infancy 
and he was broughr up as an orphan, 
by his grand father, 'Abd al-Muttlib and 
subsequently by his uncle, Abu Taild. 
Even as a child in the household of his 
cousins, he was gentle and truthful, 
intelligent, sober and dignified. As a 
youth, he was trustworthy, kind and help 
ful, end he led a completely chaste life. 
He did not participate in the feasting and 
reverly, the id o I w o r s h i p 
and gambling, the wine drinking and 
lasciviousness of his contemporary 
Arab tribesmen- 

He often accompanied his uncle, 
carrying merchandise to Syri8 and on 
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one of these journeys we are hold how 
the monk, Buharia, was so struck by his 
personality that he predicted the great 
position which the youth was to attain. 
In course of time, our beloved Prophet 
jointed the service of a rich widow and 
managed her business interests so well 
that she married him, although he was 
about fifteen years her junior. So, the 
Prophet became a husband and a father, 
setting as example as such. He was, 
during various phases of his life, a servant, 
a master, a merchant, a subject a soldier, 
a general, magistrate, a judge and a sove- 
ereign. In all these capacities he set up for 
us an ideal to follow. His life was multi¬ 
sided, He was not a hermit who had with¬ 
drawn from the world lived in retirement. 

The pattern of his iife remained as 
simple and austere in the days of his 
prosperity and affluence as it was during 
adversity. The Master of all Arabia, the 
last of the Prophets, and the chosen one 
of God did not wear a crown or hold a 
sceptre in his hand. 

His kindliness towards children, 
his personal devotion towards, and serv¬ 
ices to widows, orphans and the 
needy, his care of the sick and the indig¬ 
ent were proverbial. 

Combining in his person the highest 
spritual and temporal office, the Prophet 
Muhammad yet set a high example of 
humility, co-operation and courage. His 
life was so simple in all respects that the 
humblest and loweiest would find it easy 
to follow in his footsteps, and yet, so 
exalted that there is not a man who may 
not, by studying his teachings and follo¬ 
wing in his footsteps' achieve a complete 
moral and spiritual transformation. 

His life may be studied to the munu- 
test detail. He Jived close upon 1,400 


years ago and yet his life, personality 
and character are as much a reality to 
those who wish to study tham today, as 
if his life wars being lived before our 
very eyes. 

The books of tradition, or Hadith, 
which run into several volumes contain 
the minutest and graphic descriptions of 
the life of our Holy Prophet. From careful 
and intelligent study of these traditions 
and from the Qur'an, loo, one cannot but 
come to the conclusion that the life of 
the Prophet Muhammad shall ever remain 
an inspiring example and high ideal to 
men who wi6h to be righteous and truth¬ 
ful and to serve God and mankind as 
effectively as they are able to do. 

May God guide our steps and show 
us the straight path, the path of those on 
whom is His favour. 

Ref:- "The Islamic Review", London. 
Abdul Hasan Ali Nadvi (Faisal 
award winner) 

"Yaqeen International" Karachi. 
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Hypnosis Against Smoking 

Tajig medical works are the first 
to begin treating smokers to hypnosis, 
in a very short period of time hund¬ 
reds of people were raid of this 
harmful habit. 

In the republican drug out-pati¬ 
ent clinic a special hypno-thera 
peatical department has set up. A 
specialist needs only several seaneee 
“to instill in a smoken an aversion to 
smoking. 
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Iqbal's Philosophy of Human Dignity 


— Dr. Moizuddin — 



MAN is the central figure in the 
philosophic system of Iqbal (b. Nov. 9, 
1877—d.April 21,1938): 'His revalu¬ 
ation of man is not that of man-qua-man, 
but of man in relation to God." The 
concept of self awareness and self eleva¬ 
tion of man in the thought process of 
Iqbal is the key point and the gamut of 
his basic philosophy. The idea of self 
and selflessness is in fact the realisation 
of self elevation in a society and is the 
starting point of Human dignity in Iqbal. 

This elevates Iqbal to a poet and 
philosopher of human dignity and marks 
him as a poet of universal dimension. 
His verses and writings are thus sacred 
testaments of human dignity. As Iqbal 
derives his inspiration mainly trom the 
Holy Quran,his conception of ‘'Mard-i- 
Momin' is the culminat.ng point of a true 
Muslim adhering to full commandment 
and prohibition as exemplified in the 
Holy Book. 

"If you wish to live as a true 
Muslim you have to live according to 
the teachings of Quran." 

Islam grants the highest dignity to 
human beings. Liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, the three slogans in the French 
Revolution are actually borrowed from 
l he Quran which grants these devine 
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virtues to a man. These qualities are 
enjoined in Islam based on spiritual and 
moral strength. According to Quran, Man 
is the representative of God on Earth. Its 
creation as the cause of caliphate has 
granted man full control over everything 
in this universe. Therefore, he should 
take advantage in this world instead of 
being an ascetic. (14:33-34) 

Iqbal's "Mard-i Momin" is inspired 
by the concept of Perfect Man of Alkarim 
Jell! and Maulana Rumi- The perpetual 
quest for a perfect man is the basic phil¬ 
osophy of both these luminaries on 
which the conquest of enternal happin¬ 
ess lies- Iqbal acknowledged Rumi as 
his spiritual progenitor and admits his 
profound inlluence on his poetry and 
thought- Maulana Rumi’s ideal man 
is illustrated in these verses: 

Dee shaikh ba chiragh hami ga&ht 
gird-i-shehr 

Kaz dam-o-dad maloolam-o-insa- 
nam arzoost 

Zeen hamrahan-i-sust inasar dilam 
garift 

Sher-i- Khuda-o-Rustam- Dastanam 
arzoost 

Guftam Keh yaft me na- s hawed 
justaaim me 

Guft aankeh yaft me na shawad 
aanam arzoost 
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Iqbal selected these verses for the 
opening page of his famous Mathnavi 
'Secret of the Self'. He later on included 
them In his monumental work 'Javaid 
Name’ also- Iqbal's Mard-i-Momin' and 
Rumi'e ideal man in many respects are 
identical in character and attributes. 
Some of his lines are smiliar in themes 
and even similes are the same. 

Iqbal's philosophy of love gets its 
inspiration from Rumi's concept of divine 
love. To both these spiritual giants Love 
of man is love of God. Man through 
love attains the divine attributes and Is 
therefore chosen to be his nearest 
creature. 

Love, faqr, contentment, courage, 
tolerance, creative activities all help in 
the evolution of man- When he acquires 
the divine qualities his destiny is carved 
according to his own wishes. Thus he 
is an architect of his own fortune. 

In his book 'The Reconstruction of 
Religous Thought, in Islam' Iqbal descri¬ 
bes the Advent of Adam on earth The 
eating of the forbidden fruit as a sort of 
'man's transition from simple consciou¬ 
sness to the first thought to self-consci¬ 
ousness, a kind of walking from the 
dream of nature with a throb of personal 
casualty in one's own being- According to 
Iqbal, mans first act to disobediance 
was also his first act of free choice. Iqbal 
further elucidates the point that why God 
has taken this risk shows His immense 
faith In man It is for man now to justify 
His faith." 

Man s superiority and preponderance 
over Angels is illustrated in many verses 
which adequately testify to his belief in 
immense human potentialities surpassing 

other creatures on earth. 

"■ft -, 
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Farogh i-Adam-i-Khaki ze taz ah karl 
haast 

Mah-o-sitara kunand aanche pash 
azeen kardand 

In the message of the East, God 
complains that man created something 
which was not conceived by Him. They 
are source of strife and destruction on 
earth. 

Iqbal replies that man transfiguring 
himself, has in fact, improved upon the 
Godly Earth, He merges as a sort of 
demiurge speaking to God eye to eye on 
equal terms. 

A poem entitled -Insan' in 'Bang-i- 
Dara' reveals the creative faculty of man: 

"If he desires, he may bring a 
complete metamorphosis on earth. He 
is a wise, far sighted and powerful 
creature ” 

God appreciates this creative genius 
of mankind. 

The Prophet is the ideal man, true 
'Mard-i-Momin'. To Iqbal the Prophet’s 
meraj' is the culmination of man's esteem 
and dignity. The ascension of the Pro¬ 
phet is a unique feature of man's spiritual 
achievement. Iqbal paying high tributes 
to the Prophet (peace be upon him) says: 

''I have learnt from the Meraj that 
the whole sky is in man's grip ’* 

Iqbal's magnum opus "Javeed Nama" 
contains verses depicting human glorifi¬ 
cation. 

But those who are indolent, men of 
self-negation and inactive, he repudiates 
them in equally con damn able words. 
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Iqbal's poam 'Conquest of Nature' 
in 'Payam-i-Ma8hriq' and the welcome 
of spirit to earth in 'BaM-Jibril' Illustrate 
that through self justification man con¬ 
quers time end-space and attains nearness 
to God. In short, man is the best creation 
of God. Iqbal with his approach of human 
dignity is glorified as a universal poet 
of humanity. 

In the Secrets of the Self, there is 
a dialogue between the river Ganges 
and Himalaya in which Syed Ali Hujverj 
Data Ganj Bakhsh admonishes a non- 
Muslim youth which is based on equal 
respect of all religions and is quite in 
keeping with the Islamic principles of 
respect for all. Iqbal praises Napoleon 
and Mussolini also for their courage and 
strong personality. 

The last chapter of 'Javeed Nama' 
is based on his admonition to the new 
generation who should respect human 
beings irrespective of religion, cast or 
creed which is in consonance with the 
teachings of Islam- 

Aadamlyyat ehtiram-i-Aadami 

Ba khabar sho az maqam -i- Aadami 

Banda-i ishq az khuda girad tareeq 

Me shawad bar kafir o-momin shafjq 

Thus, he preached a universal bro¬ 
therhood of mankind and his poetry 
gives us self respect, confidence, with 
self assertion. E, M. Foster, while talking 
of Iqbal's large heartedness asserts that 
"whatever his opinion, he was no fanatic 
and he refers to Hindus and Christiana 
with courtesy and respect.” 

"The Idea of personality.'' he says, 
"gives us a standard of value; it settles 
the question of good and evil- That 
which fortfies personality is good, that 
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which weakens it is bad. Art religion, 
and ethics must be judged from the stand 
point of personality." 

Iqbal describes the Perfact Man in 
these superlative terms "He is the com¬ 
plete Ego, the goal of humanity, the 
actual of life both in mind end body, in 
him the discord of our mental life be¬ 
comes e harmony. This highest power is 
united in him with the highest knowle¬ 
dge. In his life, thought ard action 
instinct and reason, become one. He is 
the last fruit of the tree of humanity and 
ali the trails of a painful evolution are 
justified because he" is to come at the 
end. He is the real ruler of mankind, his 
kingdom is the kingdom of God on Earth. 
Iqbal's Mard-i-Momin is particularly 
defined by him in these lines. 

"His desires are few, his ideals are 
lofty, his ways are gratuitous, his gaze 
ie pleasing. He is soft in speech but ard¬ 
ent in his quest, in war and peace he is 
pure of heart and mind." 

The message of Iqbal has thus uni¬ 
versal appeal and eternal value since it 
is not for individuals, or for one 'nation. 
It is for everyone under the sky. He was 
in true sense of the term an expositor of 
exhilarating truth: 

Iqbal revolts against Inaction and 
expounded a philosophy of action thro¬ 
ugh Ego, for, he says "in building up 
one's Ego lies the secret of Godhood " 
He further elucidates that "Throughout 
the entire gamut of being runs the gra¬ 
dually rising note of Egohood till it 
reaches its perfection in man." 

Man has to strive herd and face the 
hazards of life boldly to overcome the 
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Limited cash resources affect 
UNRWA’s work 

— Kulamarva BaUkrishn* 


United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA) completed 30 years of exist¬ 
ence earlier this year. 

With the welfare of 1,803,564 regis¬ 
tered refugees on its hands, the agency 
recently got yet another mandate from 
the UN General Assembly to carry on its 
work In 61 camps located in Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria and the Israeli-occupied 
territories of the West Sank and the Gaza 
Strip. 


To date, the world community has 
paid out 1,791,181,596 US dollars to 
meet the budgets of the agency. Most 
of the funds came from voluntary contri¬ 
butions made by the member-govern¬ 
ments of UN. With this eum, the agency 
was barely able to give the refugees the 
minimum by way of health services, edu¬ 
cation and immediate relief to those who 
have been living under conditions of 
distress. Rising inflation and limited cash 

resources have forced the agency to cur¬ 
tail even these meagre servicee. 


difficulties in hie way. Constant endea¬ 
vours to attain his full statue by exploit¬ 
ing the qualities, endowed to him is the 
exhortation Iqbal has hammered on. 
Life means action. Inaction is death- 
constant action and perpetual movement 
is the essence of his philosophy. 

However, the unlimited power, given 
to man must be controlled and it is to be 
directed by higher and nobler ideals by 
surrendering to the will of God and 
acting according to the commandment 
and prohibition of the Almighty, modell¬ 
ing hit life on the pattern of the Prop het, 
arv4ndividuaJ can attain perfection. In 


unequivocal terms, our Holy Book, the 
Quran says: 

"Verily, We have given honour and 
dignity to man," 

Iqbal thus tries to restore the lost 
dignity of man. 

According to him "the moral and 
religious ideal of man Is not self-nega¬ 
tion but self-affirmation and he attains 
this ideal by becoming more and more 
individual, more and more unique. He 
who comes closer to God is the com- 
pletest person." 




Mr Alan J. Brown, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner General of the UNRWA told 
Khaleej Times in an interview t K at even 
to maintain the reduced services at the 
present level, the agency would face a 
deficit of 70,389,000 dollars, almost one- 
third of the budgeted amount for the next 
financial year. 

He said if the agency could not 
bridge the gap, it would be forced to cut 
Its present staff strength of 16,500, al¬ 
most all of whom are Palestinians. 

This would mean that the overcrow¬ 
ded camp schools numbering 627 and 
eatering for over 3,14,000 children will 
have to make do with fewer teachers. 

In order to avoid such an eventuality 
that the Commissioner General of the 
UNRWA spends nearly three-quarters of 
his time persuading governments to pro¬ 
vide funds for the agency's work- The 
political situation in the Middle East does 
not permit any major improvement in the 
conditions of the refugees. Renewed 
conflicts between the Arabs and Israelis 
have made the situation worse. Displaced 
persons are being continually affected by 
fre9h outbreaks of violence. 

In 1967, Mr Brown said, Palestinians 
living In the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip became refugees for a second time. 
Even today refugees In southern Lebanon 
daily flee from their camps to safer areas 
In the north. The number of these freshly- 
uprooted people is estimated at 50,000 
in Lebanon alone. 

Inside Israeli occupied territories, 
Mr Brown said, the situation is no better. 
The occupying military authorities often 
interfere with the work of the agency for 
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obstensibly law-and-order or security 
reasons- 

P. L. O. CO- OPERATION 

% 

In Lebanon, civil war conditions end 
the continued operation of private armies 
do not help the situation either. Mr 
Brown praised the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) for its full co-operat¬ 
ion with agency- 

In Lebanon, refugee camps are policed 
by the PLO. In UN camps In Jordan' 
Syri8, and elsewhere, refugees maintain 
close links with the PLO, thus Indicating 
that the PLO speaks for the entire Palesti¬ 
nian nation. Mr. Brown said that the Camp 
David accords had created anxiety and 
fear over fresh outbreaks of violence. 
The majority of the Palestinians are aga¬ 
inst the Camp David accords. 

The agency task is primarily human¬ 
itarian, he said It is beyond its scope, 
deal with the political causes of the pro¬ 
blem. So long as the political remain the 
problem of Palestine refugees will remain 
UNRWA, Mr Brown added. 

Regarding the political aspect. Dr 
Ghasi Hussain, Permanent Observer of the 
PLO at the United Nations in Vienne, 
said that Israeli actions in the occupied 
territories and its repeated aggreasions 
In Lebanon are making the refugees des¬ 
perate. He said in order to meet the 
Israeli challenge, the PLO has called fo r 
a general mobilisation. All able-bodied 
men and women Palestinians, have been 
required to undergo six months of mili¬ 
tary since October this yesr. 

Those working abroad being recalled 
to undergo training. Alhough disposs¬ 
essed, the Palestinian people have the 
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world s good will, the fighting spirit end 
the necessary funds to continue the 
struggle. The only thing they lack is a 
home land. This is what they are fighting 
for. A homeland, where M u s I im 
Christians and Jews can live together 
in peace. 


GOVERNMENT 

Dr Hussain said that the PLO has 
not yet formed a provisional government' 
At the moment, its affairs are managsd 
by a 15-member executive committee 
supervised by a 57-number council, 
which is responsible to the 302-number 
Palestinian Congress. The funds for the 
PLO come from the five percent tax 
levied on Palestinians working in other 
Arab countries. The taxes are cut at sou¬ 
rce by the host governments and handed 
over to the PLO. 

Dr Hussain fears that Israel may 
attack Lebanon once again in the near 
future. The PLO is aware that Israel is 
concentrating its forces in the Akey area 
on the Lebanese side of the international 
border. 

He said Israel is engaged in the ann¬ 
exation of Jerusalem Golan Heights, the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Every 
where new colonies are being built. More 
and more Arab lands are being taken 
away and the people are being driven 
out as refugees. 

There are instances of Arab schools 
being forced to close down and Arab 
proposals build hospitals being rejected, 
he paid , Dr Huesain added: "Now this 


can not go on. We are no more comm* 
andos. We have a regular army We have 
pilots, soon you will see a Palestinian 
airline". He did not elaborate. 

What is the legal position of Palest¬ 
ine? About 120 jurists from about 30 
countries, including Israel, discussed the 
question at Vienna's Hilton Hotel for a 
full three days recently. While they dis¬ 
cussed Palestine in general. Jerusalem 
was their immediate point of focus. They 
expressed their views in legal terms over 

several hundred pages of written paper. 
At the end, they also issued a declaration 
which said that Israel's behaviour has 
been everything but just. They advised 
Israel to mend its ways and stop aggra¬ 
vating a situation that is already bad. 

The Conference on Palestine and 
Jerusalem, organised by the International 
Progress Organisation, also made a spe¬ 
cial appeal to US President-elect Ronald 
Reagan to desist from fanning Israel 
ambitions and instead use American^ 
power to obtain justice for the 
Palestinians. 

(Courtesy: Khalcej Times) 
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1 Junior College il Ridar Unit 
Under 1.1. N. E.S. 


Bidar- Government of Karnataka has 
accorded permission to start a Junior 
College at Bidar under A.I.M.E.S- Bidar 
Unit from this accademic year. The M.E.S. 
Unit may already started a Junior College 
there in anticipation of Government reco¬ 
gnition- Fifty six students are studying 
there now. 

The main aim of the College is to 
inpart education to women. This is the 
first venture of this kind at Bidar. 

The M.E.S Unit retended thinks to 
Janab S. M- Yahya Saheb (the President 
of Karnataka M E- S.) and Shri Manik 
Rao Patil, Minister, food and civil supp¬ 
lies for their services in getting permiss¬ 
ion 6th Colleges also they acknowledged 
the 8ences of I- P. Impichammad and 
Prof- A. A- Munshi in the regard. 

Ifl-C-S- Higher Secondary School 
in Ujjaiii 

Ujjain-: The Haji Erayat Mohammad 
Sahib Minister forAwkaf Madhyapradesh 
visited the Ujjain M. E. S- H. S. S- Buil¬ 
ding under construction- In the meeting 
President over by Dr. Rajendre jaln 
Ujjain M.LA. Choudhary, Noor Moham¬ 


med M E.S Secretary and Dr. M. Zakir. 
Vice President talked about the working 
of Ujjain Unit M E.S. 

The Honourable Minister declared 
his possible support there in his address. 

Hal* Percent Him Employees 

Madras- The Islamic Society of India 
under the Presidentship of Justice 
Basheer Ahmed Sayeed, voiced to con¬ 
cern over the leek of representation to 
Muslims in the director board of public 
sector companies Government under 
takings and Nationalised Banks. In all 
these there are a total of 2000 Director's. 
But very few are from the Muslim com¬ 
munity. The society pointed out that the 
percentage of Muslim employees in this 
Institution is less than half percent. Such 
disparties sow the seeds of discontent 
in the Mnslim Community. 

The society queetiond the claim of 
Dr. Gopal Singh chairman of high power 
panel for minoritie s that the mu slims are 
adequately represented in the services- 
The society demanded proof for 
claim. 

The Society requested Dr. Abdul 
Ghafoor A- I. M E. S. President to look 
into this unequality and try to do Kune 
thing in this regard. 
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Ill Muslim World Highlights 

UAE Compiling Comprehensive 
Encyclopaedia on Islamic law 


ABU DHABI : A comprehensive enc¬ 
yclopaedia, including the various enact¬ 
ments of Islamic law all over the Muslim 
world, is being prepared under the 
supervision of the Higher Committee 
for the 16th Century Hijra Celebrations 
in UAE. 

The encyclopaedia will also enlist 
all work done by Muslim -scholars in this 
regard since the inception ofjthe Ottoman 
Empire in Turkey. 

Dr. Izzuddin Ibrahim, the presidential 
Advisor on Cultural Affairs, who is also 
a member of the Higher Committee for 
Hijra Celebrations, said in an interview 
that the work, the first of its kind to be 
taken up in the Muslim world, was being 
undertaken by scholars at the UAE Mini¬ 
stry of Justice and Islamic Affairs under 
the guidance of Dr. AM Mansoor, former 
Chief Justice of Egypt, and Libya and 
Chairman of the Enactment Committee 
at the Ministry. 

Dr. Ibrahim pointed out that tha 
special committee, had also taken up a 
number of important projects, including 
a complete rendering of the Holy Quran 
blllngually on cassette tapes. 

The Presidential Advisor lauded the 
contribution of the Ruler of Sharjah and 
Member of the Supreme Council, Shaikh 
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Sultan bin Mohamed Al Qasimi, who 
financed the project by granting 100,000 
pound for the recordings and 500 sets 
of tapes prepared at the EMI studios in 
Athens and London. 

The Quranic verses have been reci¬ 
ted by one of the most renowned and 
accomplished Qaris—Shaikh Abdul Bari 
Mohammed-and the English translation 
has been rendered by an English Muslim. 
Hassan Abdul Hakeem, formerly known 
as Gay Eaton. 

Dr. Ibrahim said the Higher Commi¬ 
ttee, which has a budget of 8 million 
dirham, has donated 110,000 pound for 
the purchase of 200 sets of cassettes 
which are being distributed free of cost 
to public libraries, research institutions, 
scholars and prominent individuals In the 
non-Muslim world. 

Each set of recordings the Presiden¬ 
tial Adviser said, consists of 54 cassettes 
and grouped into nine albums. The rec¬ 
ordings have been done primarily with 
the objective of rendering the meaning 
and message of the Quran. ... 

The English translation of the Holy 
Quran by Maramduke Mohammed Pick- 
thall has been rendered to synchronise 
with the symmetry of Arabic expression 
and to convey the message in a language 
which is easy to understand. 
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The Hour of judgement must needs be heralded 
By a mighty convulsion : the Earth will give up* 
Her secrets and tell her tale of all. 

Man’s doings •’ men will march in companies, 

And clearly see the unwardness. 

Of all their Deeds : not an autmn of good* 

Or Evil done, but will be shown 
In the final Account of men convinced. 
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Dr. K. Moidu, Treasurer, A. I. M- E- S. laying the foundation stone of 
E- Mariyam Memmorial M. E- S. Industrial Technic centre at Kuttiadi 
(Kozhikode). Left to right—A. C. Ammad, A. V. Abdurshiman Hajl 
A.C, Shanmugadas Minister for Community-Development' Dr.M.V. Muhammad 
Dr, M. A. Abdulla. Adv. N. Abammed Koya (President, M- E. S Kozhikode 
Dist-), Dr. P. K. Abdul Gafoor (President, A, I. M- E. S.), N. Mammu Koya, 
N. P. Amotty, K. V. Kunhamed, N. N. Khaiid Haji (Secretary, Cannanore Dist. 

». M.E-S.) and Ahammed Kunhi Haji (President, Cannanore Dist. M.ES). 



One day the earth, 

And the mountains, 

Will be in violent commotion 
And the mountains will be 
As a heap of sand 
Poured out and flowing down 


- Quran 
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many forget when they achieve greatness 
In life. Inspite of his crowded and busy 
programmes during his short visit to 
India, he found time to visit the old end 
ailing teacher at Calcutta, who taught 
Professor Seiam, physics in his student 
life. 


Editorial : 

Visit of Professor 
IMolssalam to India 

The visit of Professor Abdulssalam 
winner of Nobel prize for physics to India 
few days back was quite welcome. Pro¬ 
fessor Salam is a citizen of Pakistan. The 
press in India had given wide publicity 
and the people gave him a rousing rece¬ 
ption. He was truly honoured by several 
establishments like Bfrla group ate. Pro¬ 
fessor Salam is a great admirer of India. 

Though he has become a world 
figure end achieved great status in iife, 
he still keeps humility and simpiicity.-the 
essential characters of human life, which 


The warm reception and loving treat¬ 
ment accorded to Professor Salam by 
Indian people are really praiseworthy. 
By this, Indian has not only honoured 
the great scientist who has won the 
Nobel prize for physics, but has also 
shown the love and friendship to Pakis¬ 
tan to which the great scientist belong 8 
to. 

The visits of scholars, and people of 
eminents, in different walks of life from 
Pakistan to India and from India to Pakis¬ 
tan will strengthen the bonds of friend¬ 
ship between India and Pakistan. We 
hope, both the government of India and 
the government of Pakistan will encour¬ 
age such visits and promote better rela¬ 
tionship between these two countries. 
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Indian Muslim Trusts 


By Dr. Adam Usman Shaikh I. A S Retd* 
Former Secretery of Education Govt; of Maharashtra. 


A true Muslim's philosophy and pra¬ 
ctices of life and living are enchorred in 
the Holy Koran and the Hadith. The 
injunctions contained in the Scripture 
and 'Do. s and Dont s' as propounded 
by the words and practices of God's 
most perfect Bondman. Prophet Moham¬ 
med (Peace be upon Him) constitute the 
goals, the guidelines and the beacon 
lights of the Muslim's existencem Here 
and Hereafter. 

Life as well as all living and material 
objects in Creation are to be treated as 
a sacred Trust from the Lord, to be che¬ 
rished, enriched, enjoyed but not frit ta¬ 
rred away. A Muslim has to give the 
dues of his State and society after having 
met the needs of his near and dear ones 
as also his servants and dependents. 
This is his duty, but it does not end 
there. He has also to look after the needs 
of his neighbours, the orphans, the 
beggars, the travellers, the distitutts, 
the widows, and indeed all those who 
seek his succour. Hence whatever surplus 
arrises in his income and earnings is to be 
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treated as special Grace from Godjand 
aharedjwith humanity py way of endowm¬ 
ents and charity- This is overhand above 
the moral FITHRA, ZAKA't, SADAKA act. 
Given In order to earn merit in this: life 
and the hereafter. Muslims have created 
many such trusts and endowmbnts, and 
the looking after such Trusts and endow- 
mants has been cast as a sacred Duty 
upon the MutwalJis. The Holy prophet 
was known above all else as Ai-Amean- 
the Trustworthy ane the most unerrjgg 
discharger of Trust- Let us all Trustees 
and Mutwailies take a leaf from that 
glorious life) This will give solace to the 
believing sou’s who created the Trusts 
as also to those who benefit therefrom, 
and the good Mutwallis also not miss 
their reward in t'e next world 

Unfortunately, Zar, Zamin and Zen 
are dubbed the curse of mankind end 
the worst of temptations. Mutwallis have 
in many cases faild in discharging their 
Trust, both due to cupidity as well as 
stupidity, idleness as welf as self-aggra¬ 
ndisement and greed. How else can we 
explain the fact thet over a thousand 
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years of Musitm habitation, nay, rult of 
the Indian Subcontinent, we find that all 
the Muslim Trust properties in India pay 
the Central Wakf Council at 1 % of their 
income only Rs.1, 76,000/- er annum, 

This means that all these properties earn 
Rs. 1*75 crores as annual Income.(Adding 
the annual income of Muslim Trusts from 
Maharshtra, Gujarat, U. P. and J&K 
States and Amier Sherieff Trusts 
which are not covered by the 
Central Wakf Act at present, 
the annual income of all Muslim Awkaf 
of Indian Union would account for about 
Rupees Four Crores at most, whereas the 
single temple of Tiruputi has an income 
of over Rupees Ten crores per annum. 
The biggest eleven Muslim Trusts of 
Madras have managed to get themselves 
exempted from membership of the wakf 
Board. Thera are others who have escap¬ 
ed by getting registerred as non-profit 
making companies and-societles.TheJKha- 
dime in many cases are taking away the 
Lion s share as in the cases of Nagare 
Sheriff, Ajmer Sheriff and so on. 

This reflects very poorly both on the 
honesty and the efficiency in 
management of M u s i lm Trusts in 
India, It means that a great deal 
ofcutrentas weli as capital assets of 
Awkaf are being secrated away by Mut- 
wellis. Khadims, Court receiver's and the 
staff of Wakf boards as well as organisers 
Every step must be taken to enforce acc- 
untability, to recover rents and dues and 
arrears, and to maintain properties as well 
ae increase thitr returns and incoma. It is 
ue the Governments at tha centra and 
the state levels have themsalves robbed 
Muslim Awkaf of many of their properties 

wftftput paying any compensation or rent 
'alue. S o have semi-govt, bodies, depar- 
nfilftti and theft sfogoes. 


The Rent control Acts and city Dev¬ 
elopment regulations meant to save ten¬ 
ants from extraction, and misusing lands 
and properties and from exploitative lan¬ 
dlords have been the causa of stultifying 
tha currents as wall as capital value of 
Wakf property all over the country. When 
one sees Five star hotels like Oberois at 
Delhi or big cinema houses, industrial 
unite in growing towns or institutional 
structures of nou-Muslima and Muslims 
alike and offices of semi-govt, bodies 
like the Delhi Development authority and 
occupaneies of so called sharanarthaas 
of refugees who are much richer than the 
original denizens of India, standing on 
big and strategically situtated and most 
valuable plots belonging to Muslim Awkaf 
one feels that there is neither equity nor 
justice in this matter There are as many 
as 204 plots ascertained as belonging to 
Muslim Awkaf in Delhi alone but neither 
the D D.A. nor Govt, officials are ready 
to return them. Similarly, in all states, 
their capital and importment cit es and 
towns and villages valuable non-ag icu - 
tura! and agricultural lands f Muslim 
charities have been grabbed by influen¬ 
tial individuals-both Muslims and non- 
Musiims for pesonal benfit and no one is 
able to take action about it. The Urban 
and Agricultural Ceiling acts and Evacuee 
Propery Acts hive taken away Muslim 
Wakf property. The Most dismal is the 
case of the Awkaf of the Punjab Wakf 
Board which covers the states of Haryana 
Punjab Wakf Nimachal Pradesh whersin 
Muslim left their Wakf properties to the 
tender mercies of the Govt, of India and 
the Evacuee department and state govts. 
There has been free for alt here, and even 
Muslim Mutwallies appointed or nomin¬ 
ated oTpersonal or political preference 1 
bases have completely neglected their 
responsibility and even robbed the capital 
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eoc au wa * mtm a* $**• Trust* out- 
ri^ Md Oovt. turn * Nelson's eve to it 
ad reason* test known to themseivas 

in «hi* Itfndgrab and Trustgrab epide- 
mlo the honest, hardworking and under¬ 
standing Trustees, Mutwallis, Mujawars, 
and msmbers and officers of the Muslim 
trust and Awkaf find themsalves helpless 
and isolated. The longwinded processes 


holes; in them and the Corruption thefts 
prevails in the judiciary andtheQovera-v 
mental administrative machinery theses 
day* make it wellnigh Iropossiblsfer- 
Muslim Trusts to secure their due. 

However, Muslim bublic opinion and, 
and mischievous manipulations and.* 
interpretations of the laws and the loop- 
social leadership is now getting] aware 
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of and awakened to Ha social and relig¬ 
ions responsibility in this regard and 
striving to secure justice- Mona the less 
Governmental and Municipal or landreve- 
nue and eo celled Development agencies 
constantly lay their hands for acquisition, 
Reservations or encroachement on Mus¬ 
lim Trusts lands, and invoke secular laws 
and public welfare to do down and 
obliterate Muslim Trusts rights. Muslim 
leadership shall have therefore to main¬ 
tain eternal vigillance on outsiders as 
well as their own Kith and Kin- There 
are many instances of Courts giving 
adverse decisions in redoubtable prin¬ 
ciples of rights by Users, Public con¬ 
venience in acquiring as against the'users 


and interset or convenience of the Muslim 1 
Minority and what and what not to tik*' 
away mosques, burial grounds, madresa 
sights and valuable commercial plots and 
properties of Muslim trusts- The Contra! 
Wakf Board and state wakf Boards have 
been trying in vain to reverse this pro* 
cess. In states such as Maharashtra and 
Gujarat Hindu pleaders are freely appoin¬ 
ted as Receivers of Muslim Mazaars and 
they expropriate Muslim Trusts systema* 
ticaily with the connivance of officers, 
in one notorious case of Haji Malang 
Baba Dargah at Kalyan a playfull English 
member of the I • C. S. indulged his am¬ 
bling instinct, tossed a coin and gave 
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awty the frost. Management to a 
Brahmin, end dourta have gone on to 
describe the Dargah as a Cosmopolitan 
Trust. Muslims and well meaning trustees 
are finding it as uphill task to restore 
order and prevent pMgerage- it may sur¬ 
prise many who believe that Muslim 
Awkaf are not managed as well as those 
under Secular Charit Office to know that 
there is not a single officer and perhaps 
one or two clerks and peons only in the 
entire State Charity Commissioner's 
Office at Bombay and also at Ahmedabad. 
Yet, they are suppossed to protect the 
Interests and sanctity and rituals of Mus¬ 
lim Awkaf without knowing even whet is 
Fatiha or Taharat. The remedy lies in 
recasting all the Central and State Muslim 
Wakf Laws and giving them full financial, 
administrative and legal powers as auto¬ 
nomous, well-empowered Decentralised, 
Domocratice bodies with elected repres¬ 
entatives The remedy also lies in expos¬ 
ing the doings of bad Mutawallis and 


Mujawars to Public view and opinion 
and Muslim organisations taking periodic 
stock of the situation to 1 present mischief, 
improve management and incomes and 
utilise the same for progressive social 
objactivss. Public Spirited journatistt end 
newspapers have a challenge here. 

In this regard it may be mentioned 
that weltbalanced bill for setting np auto¬ 
nomous and efficient Federated Stete 
Central Wakf Boards has been prepared 
by us, and |t is pending approval by the 
Government of India. The Central wakf 
Board has also set in motion a vary good 
scheme for developing commercial pote- 
ential of income yielding properties fo 
derive good income for educational and 
ommunity purposes. This revolving 
Fund is now only about Two Course of 
Rupees, and gives Twelve lakhs or 80 
perannum for giving assistance to Musl¬ 
ims by way ol Scholarships or grants to 
Muslims Technical and joborientgd educ- 
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M. E. S. Trivandrum District Committee 
Decennial Celebrations 


The Trivandrum cHetrict committee 
of the MueHm Educational Society is 
completing 10 years of its activity in 
early 1981- in order to assess its achie¬ 
vements during the last decade, draft out 
a massive social service programme for 
Implementation in the Trivandrum district 
in the next few year and project its highly 
secular approach ;to the problems of the 
etate and the country on a whole the 
Qommittse has given shape to a decennial 
celebration programme to be held on 
February 1,13 and 15, 1981 • 

The celebrations would commence 
with a broad based Seminar on "Com¬ 
munal harmony" on February 1, 1981 af 
the "Syed Mohammed Sultan Pillai 
Nagar" (VJT Hall), Trivandrum. Four 
papers namely-The "economic aspects 
of communal hamony", ' Historical asp- 


ational polytechnics or Industrial Training 
inttltues, as also to Daruluiooms or 
universities starting training college to 
impart Educational teachnology and 
modern teacning anb communication to 
Magtab teacher and Maulvis to became 
better Imams and Ustads so that the 
lakhs of mosques and Madarasas in India 
would bo better and serve their purposes 
better then they dh now 

The taek is Herculean, and if we have 
the goodwill of leaders like Mrs. Gandhi 
and her colleagues and the opposition 
parities in the Central and State leaislat- 
uefi and if Muslim leadership rises above 
party end personal ponsiderations, then 
and then also oen we achize Inshaa-llah 
satisfactory reteults, and serve God and 
the Muslims as we ought to. 


acts of communal harmony", "eocip- 
political aspects of communal harmpny" 
and "Educational and [Cultural aspects of 
communal harmony" would be pre$fPHtl 
by Dr. P. K- Gopalakrishnan, Dr. C.K Kerim 
Dr K. Raman Pillai and Dr. Moose 
A. Baker respectively. The seminar would 
be presided ov«r by Mr- P. K. Abdulla. 
State President of the M. E- S. Papers 
would trace and analyse the problem from 
a national context and suggest remedical 
and corrective measures that would etre- 
ngthen the secular foundation of India 

About one hundered delegatee cons¬ 
isting of aminent social workers. Key 
functionaries of political parties, youth 
and student organisations, cultural orgf* 
nisations and leaders of the different 
communities are expected to attend thia 
seminar. This recommendations of this 
seminar would be submitted to the state 
and central governments. 

An inter collegiate A rts Festival 
would ye held In trivandrum at the Uni¬ 
versity Senate Hall on February 13,1981. 

A district level workers conference 
and a Public meeting would be held on 
February 15, 1981 at the VJT Hell* 
Trivandrum. 

A conference committe consisting 
of Mr- M. Abdussalam (Chairman) and 
DR. P.K Abdul Azis (Convener), Arte Fe¬ 
stival Committee ConsistingSmt- J. JL*W*h- 
ambika (Chairman) and Mr. M. 

Ashraf (Convener) and the Sowenlr 
.Committee consisting of Mr. A. Ms-hem¬ 
med Haneefa I. A. S. (Chairman), 
Mr.A J. Mohammed Sali and Mr.M. About 
Azis (Conveners), Dr- N* A. Karim 
(Chief Editor) have been cons hated’ 
Mr. 1CM. M. Ashraf has been nomina¬ 
ted the Central Co-ordinator 
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The Prophet's Hijrah to Madina 

Causes, Consequences and Significance 

./ - Sheikh Talal Javed Iqbal 


(Continued from last issue) 

Truly speaking, the Ascension of the 
Apostle represents a line of demarcation 
between the regional, limited and vari¬ 
able rules of Divine Guidance entrusted 
to the prophets of old and the global' 
comprehensive and abiding principles 
of faith vouchsafed to the universal 
leader of the human race. 

The Ascension of the Apostle was a 
Divine proclamation that he had noting 
to do with the category of national or 
political leaders whose endeavours are 
limited to their own country and 
nation. 6 

And here, let us pause and think 
which place could be there from where 
the Prophet could launch the gigantic 
plan assigned to him by his Lord for the 
good of all mankind. tMecca had already 
failed to nourish the movement and to 
permit it to grow. Its majority had reject¬ 
ed his plain message. And now they 
refused to believe in his being honoured 
on the-'Night of Ascension* He must 
look to other areas wherefrom he could 
Implement the scheme he had brought 
with him. He could not make a selec¬ 
tion of his own accord. Although, he had 
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advised his followers to find refuge else* 
where, first in Abyssinya and ultimately 
in Madinah, for himself he awaited divine 
guidance. He was now convinced that 
the city of his birth was no more prepared 
to accomodate him as an Apostle of God. 
Mecca had become as if a wasteland for 
the Islamic Mission- Taif, too. had dis¬ 
appointed him. Hence emigration to a 
secure quarter was essential. 

Islam Enters Madinah. in his 
distress, the Prophet (peace be upon 
him) did not lose courage. He would 
intensify his missionary activity during 
the days of pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
would meet clans and convey the divine 
message to them. Some of the visitors 
would reject his teachings while others 
would hesitate to accept it. Some of the 
Madinites belonging to Khazra] and alre¬ 
ady heard about the Apostle's appearance 
the revelations he was receiving and 
about the oppression he and his follo¬ 
wers were suffering at the hands of 
arrogant Meccans- Why they were not 
surprised by Muhammed.s claim to Pro- 
phethood is due to the fact that they 
were already acquainted with the Jewish 
Scriptures and the idea of the Promised 
Messenger. They met with him, heard 
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him Meting the Qur'an and were more 
then convinced, "What," eoye M. Ali, 
"with the .Intrinsic beauty of the teach 
inga of Islam which the Prophet explai¬ 
ned to them, and what with their 
expectation Jthat he was indeed the 
Prophet went home to these visitors. 
C o n s e q u e n 11 y, ali the six men 
accepted lslam."s After they had 
heard the Qur'anic verses, they seem to 
have said to one another: "People I 
Understand I By Allah this is surely the 
Prophet with whom the Jews threatened 
us. We must not let them get ahead of us 
with him "They saw in him a panacea to 
their ills and ailments. They told the 
Apostle: 

"We renounce our people; No other 
is so divided by hatred and rivalry 
It may be that with help Allah will 
bring them together. We will go to 
them and call them toy our party. We 
will tell them what you have told us 
in your answer about this religion. 
And, if Allah united them in this 
faith, there will be no man more pow- 
ful than you."6 

As scon as these six pioneers retur¬ 
ned to Madinah. many gathered round 
them and heared from them what had 
passed between them and the Messenger 
if God. Impressed by the cal] and details 
about the unseen, a number of |the Madi- 
nites declared their faith in what the Pro¬ 
phet preached. Next year many came to 
Mecca to combine pilgrimc with their 
visit to theSaviour for whom they were 
impatient. They saw him at the place 
called 'Aqabah and swore allegiance to 
him. saying: "we will not set up any ass¬ 
ociate with Allah. We will not steal, nor 
commit fornication, nor kill our offspring, 
nor bring false accusations against othejs, 
We will not disobey the Prophet in anyt¬ 
hing that is right," 
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This goes by the name of the first 
Pledge of 'Aqsbah and it took place In 
the tweltveth year of the Call. Mus*ab bin 
'Umair (Gad biees his soul) was sent 
with them on request io instruct them in 
the teachings of Islam. 

After a little propagation and teaching, 
some of the leading men and commoners 
embraced the Faith and on the next pil¬ 
grimage, 75 people including two .ladies* 
were present at Mecca. The Apostle of 
Allah met with them, at night, at the same 
place. Abbas, his uncle, though an un¬ 
believer then, accompanied him and 
opened the conversation thus: 

You are aware of the position 
Mnhammed occupies amongst us- So 
far we have been protectings him 
from his enemies. He is quite safe 
and respected here. But now you 
wish him to accompany you to your 
town and live with you there- If you 
beiive you will fufil the covenant on 
which you wish to take him there, 
and pledge to shield him in every 
way, you are at libarty to undertake 
the responsibility. If, however, you 
thank you will not be able to protect 
him, better give him up from this 
very moment. And mind you, you 
ara welcome to take him along which 
you, provided you are prepared to 
with stand the united opposition 
of both the Arabs and the Gentiles-8 
The Madinites expressed their readi¬ 
ness to swear allegiance to the Prophet 
and do everything for him. "Thereupon 
he recited a passage from the Qw'sn, 
delivered a brief sermon and then told 
the newcomers: "I demand allegiance of 
you to the effect that you would defend 
me against my enemies, just as you def¬ 
end your wives end children". On this, 
the chief among them, named Bata ibo 
Ma'rur, placing his hand on the Prophet's 
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Mirf ttWt thiV'all swore alfegtance to him 
on tit* point "8 According to Rodinsou 
(quoting his usual source) the converts 
solemnly declared on behalf of their 
brethren. "We are yours jnd you are 
outs". They seem to have added: "If 
some of your Companions should come 
among us, or if you come yourself, we 
win defend you against alt things as we 
defend ourselves." It is believed that 
twelve delegates were appointed from 
the tribes of Aus and Khazraj to supervise 
the execution of this pact. 9 

Plan for Murder. The Quraish 
came to know sbout this mass conversion 
of the tribes of Madinah a little later. 
They went out in pursuit of the caravan 
of converts but could not overtake them. 
The popularity of Islam was a standing 
challenge to their interests and institut¬ 
ions. "The fact that Islam was taking 
root in Madinah added fuel to the flames 
of their wrath. Almost all alone in the 
midst of his deadly foes, the Prophet was 
exposed to great danger Neverthless, he 
was not so anxious on his own account 
as on that of his companions, whom he 
sent off to a place of safety, himself stay¬ 
ing behind in the midst „of his blood¬ 
thirsty enemies." 

The danger to the life of the Prophet 
was increasing. Abu Bakr repeatedly 
requested him to emigrate to Madinah, 
but he would reply that God had not yet 
commanded him to do so- Finding him 
almost all alone, the Quraish held a big 
conference in Dar-un-Nadwa, where they 
considered the pros and cons of ail plans 
to deal with him. Finally, the conferes 
agreed to Abu Jahl’s proposal that stout 
youths of various clans should be select¬ 
ed, who with sharp swords, would 
together fall upon the Prophet and kill 
him. Thus Banu Hashim would not be 
able to avenge bis murder. At an oppor- 
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tune moment came the Divine leveletJlgn ' 
informing him of the foul intontof the 
Quraish end required him not to remain 
in his bed on the particular night. 10 v 

The Apostle of AUah commissioned 
Ati bin Abi Tatib to stay behind, entrusted 
to him the trusts to kept by Meccans |n 
his custody, and tent a word to Abu Bakr 
to make necessary preparations for emig¬ 
ration as the Divine order had been 
received. Having hired a guide, both set 
out for Yathrib- They reached the cave 
of Thaur and remained there for three 
nights. "The names of two caves." it 
has been observed, "occupy an important 
position in the history of Islam- It wee 
in the cave of Hira that the Divine Cell 
first came to the Holy Prophet. Now it 
was in the cave of Thaur that lalam was 
taking a new birth. The Emigration is a 
red-letter day in the annals of Islam, so 
much so that the Muslim calendar begins 
from this time. Thus it may be said that 
Islam sprang from these two caves." 11 

Why Madinah was Chosen? The 

selection of Madinah as a substitute for 
Mecca was due to a number of reasons / 
and considerations. "Apart from the 
great honour to be bestowed on the 
people of adiMnah and such other reas¬ 
ons as might be known to the All-Know¬ 
ing God, one of ths considerations in the 
selection of the town as the future centre 
of Islam was that it was, from, a geogra¬ 
phical and defensive points of view, 
impregnable like a fortified city. No 
other t jwn of the Peninsula enjoyed the 
same advantage".13 Before his emig¬ 
ration, the Apostle of God had thus 
referred to the strategic aspect of Madl- 
neh: "I have been shown the goal of 
your emigration—a . land of palm-trees 
lying between fctwo tracts strewn with 
black, rugged stones". ' 
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Th* fanned Areb-Itlamlc historian, 
Ibn Khaldun, Qlvaa ethnio and other rea¬ 
sons of why tha choice feli on Yathrib. 
He writes that "the two clans of Yathrib 
(namely, Aus and Khazraj) dominated 
oyer the Jews and were distinguished 
because of their prestige and eminence 
The tribe of Mudar living near them was 
cognate with them." There existed old 
blood links between the Muhajirecn and 
the Ansar — the one descending from 
Adnan and the other from Qahtan. The 
Madinites had qualities of self-respect, 
manliness and valour. They were passi¬ 
onate. They were helpful and generous 
and were never greedy in mundane relat¬ 
ions. To these merits of theirs, the Holy 
Qur'an refers thus'- "Those who entered 
the city and the Faith (meaning the Ansar) 
before them, love those who flee unto 
them for refuge (meaning the Muhajireen), 
and find in their breasts no need for that 
which hath been given them, but prefer 
(the fugitives) shove themselves though 
pove'ty become their ( Ansar's ) lot." 
(59 9) The one drawback of the non- 
Jewish population of Madinah was that 
it was divided for one reason or the 
other. But its warring factions (chiefly 
Aus and Khazraj) needed peace- Yet, a 
compensatory factor was that were, in 
spite of being polytheists, conversant with 
the teachings of Moses and Jesus. This 
feet proved advnntageous to both the 
Madinte converts and the Islamic Mission, 

Finally, "for all these causes and con¬ 
siderations as well as its strategic locat¬ 
ion. Madinah (Yathrib) was the fittest 
place to be selected for the emigraiton of 
the Apostle and his companions. It wss 
eminently suited to be made the radiat¬ 
ing centre of Islam until it gained enough 
strength to peevail over the'Pen insula and 
charged the whole country with a new 
sprit of virtue and godiness," 13 


Significance Of Emigre*!**. The 

Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) 
gave up Mecca, the piece of his birth end 
and the city he loved most. Sad at the 

time of departure, he uttered these 
words: '.0 Lord. Thou hast taken me 

out of e Place dearest unto me; take the 
now to a place dearest unto Thee," He 
shifted to Madinah as it would offer sup¬ 
port to the sacred Mission. Mecca had 
proved parochial and its inhapitants vio¬ 
lent and narrow-minded. Beyond ihat city 
was the wide world. The Divine celt 
was: "0 My servant who belivel Turly, 
spacious is my earth: therefore worship 
Me alonel" (29:56) Obviously, leaving a 
place where tee Prophet had for over half 
a century was in itself a big sacrifice. 
But Maulana Nadwi opines that ‘behind 
the decision of Emigration lay a great 
moral. 11 "illustrates the principle that 
everything howsover coveted by one 
ought to be sacrificed for the sake of 
one's faith or ideal. Worldly estates and 
effects or any other thing that man is di¬ 
sposed fo value can never take the place 
of his faith nor can the faith celebartered 
away for all the world." 14 

Estimating the event of Emigration, 
M. AH says: "That the prosperity of Islam 
was bound up with the Hijrah or the 
Emigration, was well-known to the early 
Muslims. Thus they looked upon this 
event as the birth of Islam, and the Mus¬ 
lim Calendar, as already observed, dates 
not from the first Call in the cave of Hira, 
but from ths time of the Prophet's Emig¬ 
ration. It was in the Hijrah that the climax 
of the Prophet's helplessness was reach¬ 
ed. Therefore the Holy Qur'an refers to 
this event as a testimony to the fact that 
the Helping Hand of God was at the 
back of Islam, which was also a guaran- 
4ee for its ultimate successs." 

Through the instrumentality <of the 
Prophet's Emigration was gained a'galaxy 
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of Isadara who shaped the destiny of the 
Islamic Cpmihoh wealth with Its headqu¬ 
arter It IMedfnah. these and other 
Companion* of the Prophet had been 
ro properlycaet in the mould of thejDiyina 
Message as understood from and prac 
tised by him. therefore, of great sign!* 
ficance was the fact that from the 
unbelieving mass of the Meccans emerged 
a group w'’ich had a mission to perform 
and a society to organise on the funda¬ 
mentals of the faith, This group was also 
t& carry the torch of peace and justice to 
the oppressed races of the various reg¬ 
ions of the world. Writing on the role of 
this group, Maxims Rodinson, in his 
book entitled Muhammed (pp. 146-47 
makes the following observation: 

This group, then, was ultimately dedi¬ 
cated to the formation of a community, 
a wholly separate society, complete in 
itself and obedient only to its laws. 
This prospect began to become a reality 
When the group withdrew in a body 
from its city of origin and went to set¬ 
tle in a rival town where, together with 
local supporters, it formed a community 
that was from the outset quite different 
in kind. A combination of historical 
events was to give a far reaching sig¬ 
nificance to these chanees in the social 
relationships of a tiny group of people 
in two Arab towns situated on the 
remote borders of the desert, at the 
very edge of the civilised worid> Be¬ 
cause of them, hundreds of millions of 
men and women would date their era 
from that torrid summer of 622 A. 0. 
when a Jewish peasant saw two weary 
men urging their camels towards the 
cool shade of the palm trees- 

Consciously or otherwise, Rodinson's 
above observation, is a tribute both to 
tha emigrants and the Madinite helpers. 
As tor the act of emigration, it opened 
the way for the consolidation of Islamic 
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forces ami institutions in the *«% 
YW. 

First Acts at Madinah. Resettle¬ 
ment in an atmosphere of safety was not 
the only object of emigration. On th* 
other hand, the Prophet's earliest con¬ 
cerns at Madinah were: v 

1) to establish a centre of learning end 
preaching. Isiam has a complete 
social, political and economic order 
and it was to be carefully established 
and observed here; 

2) to rehabilitate the uprooted and 
homeless Muhajireen and organise 
all his followers into an Ummah ; and, 

3} to establish a system of defence. 

At Madindh, the first thing that the 
Prophet did was to construct a spacious 
Mosque {later called the Prophet's Mosq¬ 
ue). Thesite was purchased horn two boys 
The direction of the mosque was towards 
Jerusalem. Its walls were made of earth¬ 
en bricks and the roof was thatched with 
palm-trees. During the construction of 
the mosque, the Prophet (peace be upon 
him) worked as a labourer and while 
carrying the material he would pray: 
"0 Godi The true reward is the reward 
of the Hereafter. 0 God, have mercy on 
the Ansar Helpers) and the Muhajiref 
(Refugees)." 

The Meccan's terse attitude towards 
the teachings of Islam did not permit 
Muslims to say their prayers openly in 
congregation. "Now that the peaceful 
conditions of Madinah allowed holding 
of prayers publicly, various ways, as to 
how to summon the faithful to prayers 
at the first hours, were one day consi¬ 
dered " The full text of the call to prayer 
(Azan) was decided according to a vision 
Umar had seen and it was narrated by 
him to the Prophet immediately. 

The second thing that the Apostle 
of God accomplished was to transform 
the Ansar and the Muhajireen into a real 
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brotherhood, butting thorn under an 
obligation to mutual welfare, benevol¬ 
ence and assistance. In this way, each 
Ansari took a Muhajir as hie brother; 
the former went so far as to give his 
Muhajir brother half of whatever he 
possessed by way of houses, assets, 
lands and groves. "Such was the enthu¬ 
siasm of Ansar to share everything with 
their brothers-in-faith that they divided 
everything into two parts to draw lots 
for allocating their shares. More 
Often they tried to give in Muhajireen the 
fairer porta in oftheir property. Thus the 
Ansar proved themselves magnanimous 
end self-denying " Yet the Muhajireen did 
not want to be a burden on the Ansar. 
They tired to line by their own hard lab¬ 
our. They soon set themselves up as mer' 
chants or labourers. By their honesty 
and hard effort, they prospered within a 
short period, "So strong, in short, was 
this new tie that it surpassed even the 
relationship of two real brothers. When 
either of the couple thus joined passed 
away, his (or her) property was inherited, 
not by his brother in blood, but by 
brother-in-faith. Eventually, the Holy 
Qur'an forbade that the tieshould have 
such a far-reaching effect,and enjoined 
the natural course to the blood-realtions'' 

The third objective that the Apostle 
Of AHah achieved was to obtain the sign¬ 
ature of the heads of the various comm¬ 
unities on a common defence accord (or 
alliance) for the territory they inhabited, 
Muhammed (peace be upon him) was 
now a pelitical head of the faithful and 
he shared authority over-the area with 
Jews and other non-Muslima. As Jews 
flanked the town of Yathrib and owned 
strong fortress, he negotiated terms with 
them for its security against any eventual 
enternal danger. A covenant that bound 
the Ansar and the Mnhajirin also made the 
Jey^'rparty to the agreement which 
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guaranteed them freedom o 
as well as the title of their property, and 
let forth their r ights and obligation*- 
In the words of another writer, the terms 
agreed were as under. 

Firstly the Muslims and the Jews 
shall live as one people. 

Secondly, each one of the parties fjhefi 
keep to his own faith, and neither shall 
interfere with that of the other 

Thirdly, in the event of war with e 
third party, each would be bound to 
come, to the assistance of the other, 
provided the latter were party aggrieved 
and not the agressors. Fourthly, in the 
event of an attack on Madinah, both 
shall join hands to defend it. 

Fifthly, peace when desirable, shall be 
made after consulation with each other. 
Sixthly, Madinah shall be regarded as 
a sacred city by both, all bloodshed 
being forbidden therein. Seventhly, the 
Prophet (on him be peace) shall be the 
final court of appeal in cases of 
dispute. 

While some good works were being 
achieved in common interest, the Apostle 
God was aware of the difficulties tnat 
might come his way- He knew that the 
Meccans would not remain silent for long. 
He smelt from within the Jewish circle 
that it would not accept him as the Mes¬ 
senger of the Allah for whom the Jews 
earnestly waited- Then there were enem¬ 
ies within the ranks of ths new commun¬ 
ity of converts called the hypocrites who 
were making efforts to undermine the 
fast devoloping Muslim society. They 
ware becoming jealous pffts miraculous 
growth and strength The Prophet, there¬ 
fore, chalked out > programme to the 
following effect: 

^1) that every Muslim should work as a 
missionary. He shouidlive his life 
according to the teachings of Islam 
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so that others, too, might be attract¬ 
ed by his high moral conduct; 

2) that Islam should be introduced as 
the only logical choice for a man. 
What idol-worshippers and his oppo¬ 
nents believed among themselves 
was logically wrong. 

3) that those who come to tha new.soci* 
ety should be trained to face the 
toughness of the situation; 

4) that within the shortest possible time 
the Muslims should be ready, men¬ 
tally as well as in material strength, 
to repulse any attack from any corner. 
They should not be afraid simply 
because the enemy was more in 
number ot was well-equipped while 
they themselves were few and with* 
out proper arms. 

Conclusion. We have briefly gone 
through the heart-rending story of how 
the Message of Islam and is last and the 
greatest bearer were treated by the Mec¬ 
can unbelievers- With background record 
of individual excellence gathered for 
about four decades. Muhammad (peace 
be upon him) first issued the Divine Call 
to those who lived round the Ancient 
Sacred Ka'bah (founded by the Prophet 
Abraham). But the reaction was very 
unfavourable. And, in the wake of oppo¬ 
sition to his teachings followed organised 
repressive acts and brutal punishments. 
These, the Prophet and his followers 
bore away with great preservance. The 
Meccara, having mostly turned hostile, 
the peaceful propagation of Islam was 
definitely interrupted. Necessarily an 
alternative to Mecca as a centre was a 
must- The Apostle wanted a place where 
he oould safely organise his missionary 
activity, open a teaching centre, perform 
congregational prayers without interfer¬ 
ence and found a purely Islamic commu¬ 
nity based on the precepts of the Holy 
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Qur'an. He yearned for a society and * 
world where there would be pollution, no 
coruption, ignorance, injustice, 
tyranny ^nd anarchy Such a society 
and- World, he firmly believed, would 
come into being only when the Message 
he had brought with him was adhered to 
in practice. The success of his divinely 
guided programme could be guaranteed 
only by pulling down the walls that pre¬ 
vented free movement. And fortunately, 
the first people who made a hole in the 
ramparts of the fortress of oppression 
were the blessed converts of Yathrib. 
The advent of Islam in that town was a 
plan of the Lord. Then came the divine 
instruction that the Apostle should move 
up to the north and resettlefthere with his 
Companions and make best of his remai¬ 
ning time. 

The aims and objects of Emigration 
were, therefore, the combined product of 
the callousness of the Qursish and the 
warm welcome that the Ansar offered to 
the Faith and the faithful. The ApoBtle 
had very clear ideas about the future. He 
was in no way living in confusion. Max¬ 
ima Rodinson's observation that the 
Prophet lacked a programme before 
entering Madinah is, in the main, based 
on a sandy strip of imagination.Writes he: 

What plans Muhammad and Abu Bakr 
were making on the road that led them 
to the city we do not know; It is un¬ 
likely that they had any clear vision of 
the future or that they reckoned all the 
consequences of their emigration. They 
were certainly glad to be able to settle 
down at last in an environment friendly 
to their beliefs and to their action. 
Their ambitions probably went no 
further than making Madinah a centra 
from which the belief in Allah as the 
One God should spread out to cover a 
targe area of Arabia. They may also 
have dreamed—pending the just punl- 
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Israeli Occupation of 
Jerusalem Condemned 


The Seminar of the Islamic Confere¬ 
nce which was held at the headquarters 
of the UNESCO building, Paris on Dec-5. 
had ended with a resolution sharply 
condemning the Israeli Occupation of 
Jerusalem. It was attended by represent 
tatives of OIC from numerous states, 
called on all faithful all people inspired 
by humanism, and everyone who fight 
for justice "to apply themselves to ending 
lerael's Occupation of Jerusalem " 

The Declaration condemned the 
Judaisation of Jerusalem and called the 
"unilateral and illegitimate" annexation 
of Jerusalem a "real provocation for the 
Palestinians." 

The problem of Jerusalem, it said, 
even if It., has religious implications, is 
fbove all a.political problem. 

The seminar demanded through the 
Declaration the recognition and realisa¬ 
tion of the inalienable national rights of 
the Palestinian people who is struggling 
(or the restoration of their sovereignty 
under the leadership of the PLO, which 


shment which Allah would surely inflict 
on the unbelieving city—of exacting a 
more limited and human vengeance on 
their account. 

On the other hand, what Muhammed 
(peace be upon him) did in Madinah 
after rahabilation is revealed by his 
excellent performance, as a teacher, 
leader, administrator and statesman. As 
for his handling of the enemies after 
winning victories over them, it forms a 
golden chapter in the history of the wars 
imposed by the agressive and hostile 
elements., 
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i is its only and legitimate repreeentathre. 

"End of occupation and return of 
refugees, and abolition of discrl- 
mination" was also demanded in the 
Declaration, which reaffirmed that" Jeru¬ 
salem and its people are one, and pnly 
when it becomes again the capital of 
Palestine the Muslims, Christians and 
Jews will be able to live in it in a 
climate of fraternity". The Declaration 
will be given the widest possible publi¬ 
city by the Al-Quds committee and QIC, 
and the seminar asked all believers and 
all those who s’ruggle for justice to su¬ 
pport the Declaration, which said that 
any parson who respects right and 
justice- can not but "firmly condemn 
the annexation of Jerusalem" which is 
contrary to all decisions of the UN and 
recommendations of their international 
bodies. 

The Declaration said that Israel was 
openly trying to replace the Arab popu- - 
lation of Jarusa’em—Muslim and Chri- 
stian-with exclusively Jewish population 
by individual and massive expulsions 
dynamiting entire quarters and building 
huge complexes for Jews. 

"This policy, which deforms Jerusa* 
lem has been applied to the entire 
Palestine and reflects the d iscriminatory 
nature of the state of Israel,” 

The resolution on the formation of a 
French Al-Quds association -said that it 
will work in close collaboration With the 
Al-Quds Committee and wt$ open to 
people of all religions, <^44ts aim. will 
be "to inform world opinion of the role 
of Jerusalem and the dangera it faeee" 

Voice of laf^n 
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Role of College Unions 

Text of the speech delivered on the occassion of the inauguration of the 
activities of the MES Mampad College Union. 

— Prof: C. A. Abdussalam — 


It seems rather strange for the Prin¬ 
cipal of a college being called upon to 
inaugurate the activities of the College 
Union. If I remember correct, this is the 
second time I am having the fortune or 
misfortune of doing so. I tried my best to 
evade, but finally I was forced to yield to 
the pressure of my young friends who 
have been elected to the college Union 
Council. I am deeply touched by the great 
honour which the college Union has con¬ 
ferred on me and lam extremly thankful 
to the office bearers of the College 
Union the8ame. 

It is customary on occasions like this 
to remand the student community of 
their duties and responsibilities and to 
advice them on what they should do and 
what they should not. But everybody 
knows that students are very allergic to 
heering advice, let alone paying heed to 
it. Yet one is bound to speak a few words 
on «topic concerning the student comm¬ 
unity. 

I have often wondered what these 
College Unions and University Unions 
stand for, what their aims and objects are 

F tr " Sttv 


and what role they can play in educating 
and moulding the character of the student 
Dr. S. Radhakrjshnan has observed that 
free education should deepen our in ight 
widen our horizon and create a meaning¬ 
ful outlook. According to Encyclopedia 
Britannica, " Education is designed to 
guida main learning a culture, moulding 
his behaviour in the ways of adulthood 
and guiding him towards his even¬ 
tual role Soci sty". If we aim 
atall the se, then education 
is incomplete with our class room lectures 
notes dictated by teachers, experiments 
in the practical classes and the examina¬ 
tions conducted by the University, Some¬ 
thing more is required to complete the 
process of education. Ofcourse, what 
is developed by the contact and inter 
mingling of people coming from differ¬ 
ent backgrounds, different strate of 
society, is part of education. But these 
informal contacts and mixing together 
alone will not fulfil the alms of education. 
A student should get ample opportunities 
to develop his talents and to share his 
ideas with fellow students. He should 
get some participation not on!/ in the 
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affairs of the College and the University, 
but also in matters of development and 
welfare of the society around him. He 
should be able to contribute his mite in 
bettering the lot of the community, of 
which he is bart and barcel, in a speech 
delivered after laying the foundation sto¬ 
ne of S. 1, E- T Women's College at 
Madras in 1953, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
observed that "Education has mainly 
two aspects, the cultural aspect which 
makes a person do things. Both essen¬ 
tial. Everybody should be a produce 
as well as a good citizen". 

If we have these ideals in view, we 
will be able to understand the importan¬ 
ce of the vital role to be played by fo u- 
ms tike the Col ega Union and National 
Service Scheme. But when we review 
the functioning of our College Unions, 
we really find that their performance, 
especially In our college, is far from 
satisfactory. Sri K. P. S, Menon, in his 
autobiograbhy. "Many Worl ds" has des¬ 
cribed his experiences in the Oxford 
Majlis and the Oxford Union and how 
these organisations and his active parti¬ 
cipation in their activities helped him be 
come an officiant administrator and a 
successful diplomat, later in his life. In 
my own college days in the fifties, I had 
witnessed the functioning of a model 
college Union, with its multifarious acti¬ 
vities. Different Associations and Socie¬ 
ties affiliated to the College Union were 
competing with each other by conduct¬ 
ing a large number of Seminars, Sympo¬ 
sia, debates, cultural programmes, moi k 
assemblies and parliaments. I still reme¬ 
mber the faces that appeared as Joseph 
Chazhikkadan, Chidambaranatha Nadar 
and D'Cruz In the Mock Assembly sess¬ 
ion. We have had opportunities to hear 
eminent personalities from C. D. Deshm- 
ukh to K- Damodaran among politicians, 


■ from Stephen Spender to Vayalar ftarrtd- 
Varma among poets and from Saiim All 
to G. N- Ramachandran among scientis¬ 
ts. Though elections were conducted 
with all paraphernalia of bit notices, 
speeches, mike propaganda etc, the 
activities of the College Union will not 
cease with the elections or the inaugural 
function. Even after the college Day 
celebrations, we used to have a valedi¬ 
ctory function not only for the college 
Union, but also for each of the affiliated 
Associations. And all these were done, 
without disturbing a single hour of regu¬ 
lar teaching work in the College- 

I may ba pardoned for boring you 
with the nostalagic memories of my 
college days. But it really pains me to 
note that we don't have any such activi¬ 
ties here for our college union or its affi¬ 
liated Associations. In the absence of 
such activites, how are we going to 
mould the character of future citizens of 
India ? How are we going to prove that 
education i6 the apprenticeship of life ? 

My young friends may complain that 
there are not enough funds and with the 
•ntroduction of shift system, there ie no 
time for organising extra-curricular acti¬ 
vities. But wish to point out that there 
is no harm if seminars and debates are 
conducted on Saturdays and Sundays and 
no funds will be required if such functi¬ 
ons are arranged with the participation of 
our own teachers and students. And 
funds will be available for inviting guests 
from outside 5 or 6 times a year. Let us 
hope, al least this year, the office bear¬ 
ers will rise to the occasion, taka tne 
—X^ollege Union seriously and orgagnis® a 
variety of programmes. I think that the 
college Union has a moral obligation to 
the students of our college in providing 
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for them forums to discuss current topics - 
such as Iran-Iraq war Desirability of in¬ 
troducing the Presidential system of 
Govt, Implementation of District Admi¬ 
nistration Act. etc. 

I have already mentioned about arra¬ 
nging programmes without losing a 
single hour of regular work- You may 
say heavens will not fall if some hours 
are lost for such good and useful progra¬ 
mmes. You may ask why should I vehe¬ 
mently oppose the idea of cancelling a 
few hours of classes or 
declaring a holiday ? In answer to this 
question let me place before you a state¬ 
ment of account of working days.Accord¬ 
ing to the University regulations, we will 
have to work at least 180 day in a year 
But this year we are losing 30 working 
days as a result of the reduction in the 
duration of a period from 60 minutes to 
50 minutes, 20 days are lost in a year on 
account of casual leave taken by the 
teachers and another 10 days for commu¬ 


ted medical leave- Students require at 
least 20 days in March as study leave 
for University examination?. IS days 
are lost for additional holidays for 
Ramzan and Id. At least 5 days for 
College Union Elections, Sports, College 
Day etc. 12 days will be required for 
conducting two class examinations and 
3 days to mourn the death of dignita¬ 
ries- 20 days are lost on account of strike 
by different student organisations- You 
may be supprised to note that all these 
add up to 135 days out of a total of 180 
working days. The balance available for 
actual teaching work is 45 days ie 25 
percent o the total number of working 
days. 

What I wanted to bring home la that 
while stressing the importance of extra 
curricular activities, we should not forget 
the fact that actual class room work is 
the main component of the educational 
system adopted by us. 
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TRIBUTE r T 0 8QBAI1 

— Smt: Indira Gandhi — 


I am vary happy that we are marking 
today the culmination of the Iqbal Cent* 
•nary with a bouquet of the lofty thoughts 
of Important litterateurs and writers in 
the form of a beautiful book. 

.The Centenary has been celebrated 
all over the country with great eclat and 
the Government of India also co-operated 
fully. This is as it ought to be because 
Iqbal was a poet of India, a standard- 
bearerof our great literary traditions. Ha 
is among those great poets, not only of 
Indie but of the world, who have left 
their deep impress on the whole race and 
identified themselves with the woes, 
worries and ventures of their times. 

In spite of differences on a few 
points, how can we forget that it was he 
who gave us that famous lyric of liberty: 

"India, better than all the world. 

How can we forget that in his "Saki- 
Name" , he made sorrowful mantion of 
the silk-makers and manufactures of 
Kashmir and gave proof of his love for 
the downtrodden classes? 

He took pride in being the son of a 
Kashmiri Brahmin. He praised (Lord)Kris¬ 
hna's philosophy of disinterested action. 
In "Naya Shivala" , he expressed his 
deep devotion for India in these words: 

"Every speck of the motherland'adust 

Is for me a deity." 

We praise Iqbal also because he was 
a poet of human liberty and progress. 
Everlasting love, unending quest and 
endeavour was hit slogan. In his heart 
he bore greet respect for the yearnings 
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and aspirations of mankind- How can the 
world's darkness be removed with 
out a recognition of good and evil? 

The world is given to mankind at a 
trust from creator and how man protects 
and natures this divine trust is a test 
for him. 

Iqbal wrote powerful and incandes¬ 
cent poems against slavery and imperia¬ 
lism and invited not only India but the 
whole of West Asia to revolution. He 
urged overthrow of the yoke of British 
imperialism and said that one moment of 
liberty was worth more than a year of 
slavery. 

"Death is that life 
In which is no revolution " 

While pondering Iqbal's thoughts 
on Muslim politics, it should be rememh- 
ered that the Muslim world was at that 
time bound in the shackles of imperial¬ 
ism. Whatever Iqbal said to giive it 
courage and strength should be looked 
at from that point of view. 

My father wrote about iqbal that in 
his last days, Iqbal was beginning to 
lean towards socialism. Some months 
before... .when he was unable even to 
leave hisbed, he sent for him (Jawaharla* 
Nehru) and—talked about many things, 
it was then that Nehru felt how easy it 
was to get on with Iqbal in spite of 
--differences_ 

in Iqbal's eyes religion unites men; 
it does not divide them. He looked at 
religion in terms of human and moral 
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Unusual Appalachian College 
Works a unique program 

—By James A. Noone— 


Washington (ICA): Nestled among 
the Appalachian Mountains in the south¬ 
eastern United States is an unusual 
college that traditionally has opened its 
doors to students from developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Warren Wilson College, named after 
an American educator and missionary, is 
located near the rural community of 
Swannanoa in the western part of the 
state of North Carolina, approximately 
500 km south of Washington- 

Founded in 1894, Warren Wilson is 
fully accredited four-year co-educational 


values. For half a centuary, we have been 
hearing his words: 

''Religion does not teach mutual 
hatred. 

’ We are Indians and India is our 
motherland," 

The riots and disturbances taking 
place today were started by soma for 
their own motives, but they have taken 
on the form of communal hatted and 
enmity. Our hearts are hurt, but for that 
reason we should not fell a victim to ruses. 
\Vh«t Is the purpose of these quarrels? 
Wt ahould keep this question in view and 
make every effort to ensure the. return of 
peace and the safety of people's lives and 
property. If country so dear to us is 
weakened, no party no group or individual 
can escape- And this is the message 
which Iqbal has left for us in his own 


insitution offering a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in subjects such as behavioral sci¬ 
ence, biological science, chemistry eco¬ 
nomics, history, inter-cultural studies, 
mathematics, physics and sociology- 

But there the similarity to most other 
US institutions of higher learnings ends* 
The entire student body of Warren Wilson 
numbers only about 550. which is 
smaller than many secondary schools in 
the United States. Five hundred students 
live on campus (there are 500 bade)! 
another 50 or so commute from the surr¬ 
ounding area 


poetry. 

A poet's profundity cannot be gauged 
with everyday tools. A poet's cup is one 
that is continually self-replenishing and 
over-following. Iqbal is claimed not by 
us alone but also by others. Like Pakistan- 
Iran, Arab countries and other Asian 
countries, India also offers tribute tQ 
IqbaJ as not only India's but Asia $ 
great poet* 

With these few words I congratulate 
the members of the Iqbal Centenary 
Committee, and particularly Mr. AliSardar 
Jafri, on publishing this beautiful 
commemorative volume end thus making 
it possible to take Iqbal's message to a 
very wide circle- I thank you all for 
taking the trouble of coming here and 
joining us on this occasion. 








Further, one college has unique work- 
study program In which each resident 
student works 15 hours per week in exch¬ 
ange for room and board. This applies 
to everyone, even those who can afford 
to pay-the full cost of room and board. 

Foreign students can earn up to half 
of their tuition through additional work 
at the college. Most of this is don e 
during summer months when classes and 
students in session. 

As pert of the work program, the 
staff and students operate a 300-acre 
farm on the college grounds, tend herds 
of cattle, clean and maintain the buldi- 
ngs. do administrative work, run the 
dining hall and operate a power sub-stat¬ 
ion on the campus. 

"We look at it is a part of the total 
educational program, "said Jean a 
McKinney, Director of International Stud¬ 
ent Services. "The college is a commun¬ 
ity run by the staff and students." 

The schedule is structured so that 
students attend class for three hours each 
day and work the same amount. The 
school year has two semesters, subdivi¬ 
ded into eight-week sessions. Students 
take only two courses per session, allow¬ 
ing for intensive conce n t r a t io n on 
subjects. 

The college has a "dean of work', 
on the same level as the academic dean. 
To the extent possible, work assignme¬ 
nts are made compatible with areas of 
study- 

"We feel the work program given our 
students double insurance when they 
gradute, "said McKinney. "In competing 
for jobe> they are able to offer actual Work 
experience as well as academic training." 


In addition to the regular work sche¬ 
dule, each student must complete a 84- 
hour '"service project" prior to graduation* 
These include work in the local commu¬ 
nity and at a near by veterans hospital 
as well as special projects on campus* 
Many foreign students provide tutoring 
in their native languages as their proje¬ 
cts. 

Currenty students from outside the 
United States constitute about 10 percent 
of the student body. 

The college’s involvement with fore¬ 
ign students gees back to World War, Two, 
when its dean took in a German youth 
fleeing the Nazi regime and two Japanese 
girls who were scheduled to be held in 
a detention centre, in the United States 

Over the years, the foreign student 
population has been as high as 30 
percent of the student body. The empha¬ 
sis particularly in recent years, has been on 
students from countries in Africa, Latin 
America and Asia. 

The college believes that understand¬ 
ing the values and customs of other 
cultures is an important part of a liberal 
education, McKinney said. Travel abroad, 
both for US and foregin students, i® 
encouraged The college has been active 
in arranging student exchange and 6tudy 
trips to other countries. 

McKinney said that although the 
college is not well known, foreign stude¬ 
nts still manage to hear about it through 
alumni and other informa contacts. 

Stu dents applying to enter from out- 
side the United States must have compl¬ 
eted seconday school work equivalent 
to a US high school. 
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Muslim World Highlights 


Oman to build 4,000 new homes 
under Five-year plan 

MUSCAT: The Minisrty of Social 
Affairs and Labour is planning to build 
more than 4,000 new homes throughout 
Oman during the next Five-year Plan at 
an estimated cost of more than 40 million 
Omani riyals. 

Building workwill begin soon starting 
with 1,710 low-cost housing units in the 
Capital Area, Rosetaq, Buraimi, Jaalan, 
Bani bu Ali, Thumrait, Musandam, Haima 
and Liwa. 

In 1982, a total of 650 homes will 
be provided in Salaiah, Al Awabi, Badiya, 
Ibra, Khaboura and Bahia. 

The following year will see 1,476 
bourses go up in Qabil, Nakhi Izhi, Suw- 
aig and Sur in addition to parts of the 
Capital Area. 

Hasik, Masanna, Nizwa and Quryat 
will have a total of 440 houses built 
in 1984. 

Meanwhile, cheap Omani bottles gas 
suitable for cookers, will soon be availbfe 
following the signing of an agreement 
between the Government and the Natio¬ 
nal Gas Company for the bottling and 
distribution of liquid petroleum gas. 

The Minister of petroleum and Mine¬ 
rals, Mr. Ahmed Said al Shanfari, and 

Fortnightly , 


the Chairman of the National Gas comp* 
any, Mr Abdul Rasool Jamali, signed the 
contract. 

The entire local demand will be met 
by the home produced gas and the mark, 
etting and pricing will be supervised by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

In another development Oman lest 
week joined the world leaders in the 
field of international airport facilities, 
climbing into the big league with the 
offical opening of two new sections at 
Seeb. Airport to cater for ever-increasing 
traffic. 

At the aircraft catering building all 
meals will be prepared for serving to 
passengers on fights,while at other, an 
expensive and highly sophisticated air 
communication unit, most up- o—date 
has been installed. 

This technical facilities centre will, 
among other functions, assist with air 
traffic control. 

Seeb international airport began ope¬ 
rations in 1973 and has been constantly 
expanded to cop with the increasing 
volume of air traffic- 

Two building contracts worth more 
than 2.6 million Omani Riyals have been 
awarded by the Government in a move 
to provide in the southern region. 

The contracts were signed by the 
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wait of Ohofar, Sayyid Hilal binSaud bln 
Harab, and representatives of the two 
firms Involved- 

The Oman Building and Contracting 
Company have won a ROI, 123,675 con. 
tract to build offices at Madah, and the 
Arabian Contracting Company have been 
awarded a contract worth Hoi, 484,936 
for offices at Medinah al Haq. 

work on the two projects, aimed at 
improving social services In both areas, 
la expected to be finished by the end 
of thie year. 

The operational capacity at the Oman 
Pfour Mills at nearby Jibroo. 

The contract which has been awarded 
to the Buller Company, was signed on 
behalf of the government by tha Under¬ 
secretary at the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, Mr. Ali 

Muslims in West urged to 
improve their image 

EDMONTON (Alberta, Canada): "It's 
thb duty of Muslims to improve their 
ovvn images in the West." Prof- Saleem 
Qureshi of the University of Alberta says. 

Prof. Qureshi told a seminar organ¬ 
ized as part of the Hijra commemoration 
at Edmonton that Canada was an open 
and tolerant society but it was for Musl¬ 
ims living here to make their impact on 
society. 

He eaid, the University of Alberts 
had started on an experimental basis 
courses in Islam and Arabic and also on 
Hebrew, provided the communities pro¬ 
vided the funds. While the Jewish com¬ 
munity Had already provided funds for 
the laet three years ofthis experiment, the 
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Muslims had only raised dollars 2,dofc o$ 
the dollars 6,000 required for the first year. 

There ere some 15,000 Muslims in 
Alberta and about 160,000 throughout 
Canada. 

Prof. Qureshi advised the Muslims 
to adopt themeelves to living in the West, 
without changing their basic values* 

Phillip Leblanc, a Roman Catholic 
priest, who is executive director of Islam 
and West, said he had joined the organ¬ 
isation to promote understanding between 
Muslims and Christians. 

He welcomed the decision of the 
Council of Muslim Communities of Canada 
to open a dialogue with the Canadian 
Jewish Council, and said that followers 
of all faiths were "fellow pilgrims on the 
spaceship, earth". 

In another Seminar on "Islam end 
the Media," Don Rollins, an editor of the 
Cker Ratio, said that it was up to the 
Muslims to take advantage of the facili¬ 
ties and time offered by the multicultural 
radio and TV pogrammes to present their 
viewpoint. 

He said his own radio station had 
started Arabic and Islamic programming. 
He said if there was prejudice among the 
Cenadians. it was because of ignoranco. 

Mr. Mohammad Azhar AM Khan, the 
only Muslim who is on the policy-making 
editorial board of a daily newspaper in 
Canada, said the Canadians were broad¬ 
minded and tolerant and were prepared 
to publish all viewpoints, provided they 
were presented In a balanced and con¬ 
structive manner. 

He said Canadian Muslima should 
not act as apologists for every government 
that calls itself Islamic but violates Isla¬ 
mic teachings, instead, they should be 
fair in their assessment—APP. 

, .i . 
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And whatever good 
Ye send forth 
For your Souls, 

Ye shall find it 

In God's Presence- 

Ye a, better and 

Greater, in Reward 

And seek ye the Grace 

Of God for Gcd is 

Oft - Forgiving most Merciful. 


- Quran 
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For man, and loves to whisper and with draw; 
Thus testing'his will- But man can make 
God his sure shield; for god doth care 
For him and cherishes him: God is 
The heavenly King who gives him laws: 

And God is the Goal to which he will 
Return and be judged. Let man but peace 
Him self on Gods hands, and never can Evil 
Touch him on his essential and inner life. 
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Second International 
Arabic Seminar 


The M. E. S. Mampad College has 
added one more laurel on its cap by con¬ 
ducting the second International Seminar 
on Arabic Literature.This seminar, which 
was held from 18 th to 21st January as 
a following-up of the first InternationSj 
Arabic Seminar held at Mampad in Dace, 
mber, 1978. A conglomeration of schol¬ 
arly delegations from the Rabeta al-Alamil 
Islami, Imem Mohamad Bin Saud Univer¬ 
sity, Riyadh. Al-Azar University, Cairo* 
Qatar University and U. A. E. University 
had attended the Seminar. 


Kerala ia the biggest centre of 
Arabic learning outside the Arabic speak¬ 
ing countries. Centuries old ties between 
the western coast of India and the south¬ 
ern parts of Arabian peninsula are respo¬ 
nsible for the large number of institutions 
Imparting Arabic education. There are 
mote titan 7000 Arabic teachers and 
timueands of Arabic studants spread over 
hundreds of villages.There are even today 
traditional stats of learning on the lines 
of early institution which produced the 



lumtnarie'e like Shatk Zaimtddfn Match* 
doom,the Illustrious author of Thuhfathul 
Mujahideen. There are Bachetora and 
Maaters degree course# in Arabic in some 
? of the colfggis. \ 


All this meny seem impressive. But 
the fact Is that Arabic scholars in Kerala 
are scarcely aware of the latest develop¬ 
ments In Arabic literature. Apert from 
the cultural glory and commercial Impor¬ 
tance, Arabic has a literary significance 
also. The University Giants Commission 
and organisers of the present Seminar 
have concentrated on projecting the liter¬ 
ary developments in Arabic language 
thus telling the world that Arabic litera¬ 
ture has grown much from the days Of 
Thousand and one Nights. The partici¬ 
pants, teachers selected from colleges 
affiliated to Kerale and Calicut Universities, 
have benefited much from this seminar* 
chiefybecause of tha presence of schol¬ 
ars from the Arabic world. 


We congratulate the M.E S Mampad 
College for conducting this seminar on e 
grand scale. It is ofcourse fn keeping - 
with the objectives of M E S. that they 
have corns forward to serve 
the cause of Arabic and 
we hope that they will conduct such 
seminar; in future also. The tremendous 
success of the seminar owes much to the 

whole-heartedjco-operation of the workers 
of the Muslim Educational Society who 
we working day and night for the 
Seminar. The local publics Iso had shown 
much enthusiasm and ttfst is why the 
dawn of fifteenth century of Hijra was 
celebrated of Manjeri with an unpreced¬ 
ented mammoth gathering turning the 
day into a virtual local festival. 
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Dr. P. K. Abdui Qh*fe«r 

Presidential Address delivered by Dr. P. K- Abdul Ghafbor, President, 
AIM E S at the inaugural session of the International Arabic Siminf Held 
at M-E.S- Mampad Colleges 


Jamb Shlhsb Thangal, P. K- Abdu¬ 
llah Sahib, Professor Abdussalam, distin¬ 
guished guests from the Arab world and 
friends, Assalamu Aiaikum! 

I take it as a great honour bestowed 
upon me to have invited me to preside 
over this important function. I know 
that It is because of the warmth and 
attachment that Prof: Abdussalam, 
Mr. Ummerkutty Haji and others feel to¬ 
wards me that they are giving me this 
honour a second time- As a person 
intimately associated with this college, > 
can navar think of me as a guest here and 
J am always eager to play my part in what 
my friends in this college are doing in 
the cause of Arabic- 

At the very outsat, I wjuld like to 
congratulate this college for organising 
this seminar under the Faculty Improve¬ 
ment Programme of University Grants 
Commission. In fact this seminar is only 
ope of the many activities that tbi3 col¬ 
lege is engaged in- I am not at all 
exaggerating when I mention here that 
you have always acted as a nucleus of 
the activities of M.E.S.. and many of our 
tffihtpta were successfully carried out 


through you. Though this seminar 4a a 
project of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion to improve the subject metier 
competence of Arabic teachers in affiliated 
colleges, such seminars wHi have far 
reaching consequences in extra-academfe 
fields also. Please don't think that I am 
befitting the need for academic excellence 
in the faculties and what this seminar 
with the participation of great scholar* 
from Arabic speaking countries can ach¬ 
ieve to improve the competence of teach¬ 
ers- What is in my mind is the way Jo 
which such Seminars will help 
strengthen the bonis of friendship bet¬ 
ween India and Arab countries. Tffb 
Muslim Educational Society, with which 
1 have had the honour to associate horn 
its incoption, has always been striving 
for better Indo-A ab ties. My friends 
hare may remember the efforts ofM E S. 
for this end. On many ocissiohe. tne 
Muslim Educational Society had invited 

dignitaries and scholars from the Aril) 
countries to take part in our funetkpa. 
Shaik Mohamad salwat Saqqs-AJ-Aihlft. 
Aset Secretary General of ftabeta, Utfbad 
Mohamad Abdulla Maisbsii Shaikh Satfh 




Abdu Rshlmsn Al-Huseeyyen, Sheikh 
Abdulla bin Sulaiman Manic, Sheik Ab¬ 
dulla Ibrahim Al Ansari, Shaik Mohamad 
bin Nsa* At A£feoudi, Dr. At Hupsiany 
Hath ini Irf «fl*ty a few ammo th* Arab 
dignttarMb tbtfd fftfvef borne over hare on 
our invitation. Myaalf had tha honour to 
4eeti btttiegitidn to Saudi Arabia at tha 
Invitation of Shaikh Abdul A 2 iz bin Baaz, 
tha General President of Darul Iftha, 
Riyadh. Tha Muslim Educational Society 
had sent delegations on other occasions 
also to Arab countries. All such visits 
were intended for strengthening fraterna| 
ties between our motherland and the 
Arab countries. I must mention here that 
Hie Late Majesty King Faisal and His 
Majesty King Kheted have shown kind 
iMeraft in our society. Shaikh Mohamad 
All Al ftarkan end Sheikh Safwat Saqqa 
Al Amini are always having a soft corner 
fgrua- it is in this background of our 
ttffocts for Indo-Arab friendship that I 
dwell upon the extra-academic achieve¬ 
ment of this Seminar. I wish to mention 
here that this college was highly helpfu 
to M. E. S. in our efforts for strengthen¬ 
ing Indo Arab ties. 

i think it will not be out of place here 
to speak a few words ebout Indo-Arab 
friendship. It m a fact that now the co¬ 
untries belonging to both tha power 
blocks are trying to win the friendship of 
Arabs, though more often then not they 
•re be-friending Arab countries with ult¬ 
erior motives. But the friendship and 
cutturni and trade ties between India snd 
the Arab world date back to thousands of 
years before oil was struck in the sands 
of,Arabia. Arabs were intermediaries 
between India and the Western World in 
cultural,and commercial exchanges. Tha 
•picee and other produces of the Western 

W indie were carried to Ofhbr cou¬ 
rt#*# byArabs who had bide relations 
#tm thdfa arid even wail populated 

.« 


colonies in many parts of Kerala even long 
before Prophet Mohamed. The mathe¬ 
matical genius of ancient Indie readied 
the-west tfvough the efforts^ Arabs and 
#ialt Is.'tMf' Mill the Stoidlhfo-Arabic 
- riuftterall ft iA*d by thi sfclflfef Great 
classics of India were trane'eted to Arabic 
and thus they reached the west. India 
was a fascination for .Arabs and that is 
why they gave the name ‘Hind* to their 
girls end Muhannad' to their swords. 
Even Vascode Game who was an eroh 
enemy of Arabs came to Indie wMt the 
help of Arab navigators. Historious assert 
that Islam had spread In Kerala even In 
the first centuries of Islam. 

When we apeak of more recent limes 
we cannot forgot the strong friendship 
that existed between India and Arab co¬ 
untries during days of our struggle for 
independence from the yoke of British 
Imperialists. Mahathma Gandhi had 
identified himself with the cause of Arabs 
when he Included the restoration of Rio 
Khilafath in the demands of Indian NatrO- 
nal Congress. Mahathma Gandhi was 
dead against the formation of the staid Of 
Israel depriving the Palestinian Arabs of 
their rights in their soil. In keeping with 
the Ideals of Gandhiji the Government 
and people of India have always stood 
behind the Arabs. Jawharlal Nehru, our 
first Prime Minister was a great friend of 
Arabs. Incldently our guests from the 
Arab woiid may realise the Impact of 
Arabic language in India from the name 
of Jawahartai Nehru; both the words 
Jawsher and Nehru are Arabic word*. 
There ere thousands of Arabic words in 
Meteyaiem the mothertongue of Kerelftes, 
which shows the long years of friendship 
between this part of India snd the Arebe. 

^Speaking about the relationship bet¬ 
ween India and the Arab world, one Can¬ 
not forget the fact that thousands of 
people froth India, especially from tttitete 

VftNietlM 
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aammim IINelndl^* roatterof pteeeure 
to lit of us to turn that the Indians 
working In Arab countries have created 
livery good impression among the natives 
of those countries and the relationship 
between Indians and Arabs is purely 
fraternal. This friendship is in the face of 
the relentless anti-Indian propaganda 
carried out by some countries. 

1 think my friends here would excuse 
rfl* if 1 speak a few words about the role 
that Arab countries'would be able to play 
in the efforts of India for progress and 
prosperity. In the context of the exploita¬ 
tion of the resources of the Arab coun¬ 
tries by the developed countries one 
connot blame the oil prices soaring high. 
But the impect of hike in oil prices has 
pieced India and the other developing 
countries in e difficult plight- The import 
of oil is becoming increasingly difficult 
and this will definitely effect our five year 
plans. I do not forget the fact that Indiana 
working abroad are earning substantial 
foreign exchange and the rale of such 
earnings is increasing every year. What 
I want to bring home here is that the 
Arab countries with considerable reserves 
of exchanges, can utilise their money to 
invest in development projects in India. 
At present the huge amounts of money 
are invested In America, Britain end such 
countries, h is a fact that the western 
countries are making much profit, utilis¬ 
ing Petro-dopers end thus the rich coon- 
trie# are getting the benefit of the reser¬ 
ves of Arab countries it is heartening to 
note that India and soma Arab countries 
have signed pacts of economic coopera¬ 
tion. but I would like to stress here diet 
the Arab countries should come forward 
to invest in India on a larger scale. I am 
taking this epport unity to request the 
guests hare to make use of their influence 


hrthe Tiitrin a mt *orfdtowork fordfts 
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Before 1 conclude I would like to 
speak very few words about the activities 
of Muslim Educational Society nKhWl 
India Muslim Educational Society togfte 
a brief idea about us to the Arab guests* 
The* Muslim Educational Society fs dh 
organisation working for the uplift Of 
Muslims through constructive activities- 
At present the Muslim Educational Soci¬ 
ety is running more than 160 Institution* 
Including colleges, h o s p 11 a I ti, 
industrial training centres, residents* 
schools, hostels and orphanages, we have 
various schemes of distributing 
scholarship to brilliant students tend assi¬ 
stance to disabled ulema and retired 
employees of mosques and madrassas. 
within a short span of time the Mustttii 
Educational Society has achieved gitid* 
heights by the Grace of Allah, the Almig¬ 
hty. The All India Muslim fductldhal 
Society was formed as a federation of 
organisations I working in different parts 
of India with objectives and activities 
similar those of Muslim Eductional Soci¬ 
ety. The ceutral projects of All India Mus¬ 
lim Educational. Society are establishing 
Islamic cultural centres and distributing 
scholarship among britiiwit students Now 
the Ail India Muslim Educational Society 
ie trying to start an Engineering ccliege 
and a Medical collage in Bangalore and 
1 expect that we wifi be able to start one 
Of those institutions year itself, it is the 
duty of phfla nUhro p i ate aft over the world 
to the help us Incur endeavours- 

Another point I wish to stress here 
is the need for a Central University In 
one of the Arab countries to prevent the 
pitiful condition of weisting much of the 
talent that so did be utilised for the bene- 


fit of *11. if «vffijdMt opportunities are 
provided for developing their abilities by t 
maans of education, i wish to express my 
appreciation of the great universities like 
the Ai Aihar, The Islamic University of 
Medina and the imam Mohamad Bin 
Sand University Which are devoted to 
Arabic and Islamic studies and where 
admission Is given to students coming 
from all over the world. The need of the 
hour Is that at least one big University 
Should be established to cater to the 
needs of students from all over the coun¬ 
tries imparting education in all field* of 
learning. You may very well remember 
what Moscow is doing by Patrice 
Lumumba University. They are attracting 
.the brlilient students from poor countries 
to that Uuiversity and what I would like 
to stress here is that the University in my 
imagination should be able to find out 
brilliant Muslim students from all over the 

world and give them opportunities to rise 
high in life by educating them in Science 


and technology, their irteM'’-<pd«iM*Jbe 
•utilised forth# uplift of MUeUmeevety- 

whera. -t ■ 
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I think l have taken much of your 
time by way of the presidential address. 

J wish this Seminar ait success and t 
hope that this Seminar wilt produce con¬ 
crete results, even greater ones thpn the 
previous ones. lam taking this opportuni¬ 
ty to request the participants here to make 
thebsst use of this Seminar. I am iure 
that the participation of intellectual giants 
from Arab Universities will give you opp¬ 
ortunities for getting an intimate vision of 
the latest developments In Arabic 
language. 

i am thankful to the Organising Com¬ 
mittee of this Seminar for giving me this 
opportunity to preside over this function. 

Thank you.all. 



Mefade Sheiif celebration at Quiion. Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, 

AIMfcS President, A- A. Rahim, M P, are afso seen in thepicture, r. ; »«■ -u 
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LAW AND JUSTICE Hf SAUDI ARABIA 


ft* Iff ft# to Allah and blessings and 
paai» be imon our Master, Sayyidna 
Muhammad, his kinsfolk, his companions 
and hi* adherents. 

Tha system of judiciary is, doubtlsss, 
of paramount importance as a civilizing 
agency among peoples and their advan¬ 
cement towards higher morality, good 
neighbourliness and peaceable social 
intercourse' The system of justice, In any 
community is the yardstick by which 
claims and accusations are measured* 
It lights the way towards meting out jus¬ 
tice, and provides the haven for the 
oppressed. It is he bulwark of society 
against the diverse acts of violation, rap¬ 
ine and transgression, which are apt to 
disturb the peace In fact, equity and 
peace in any society are the direct result 
to the respect which is accorded to law 
and equity in that society; and, needless 
to say, of the effectiveness of the judicial 
system. Such a society would naturally 
provide avialable environment for happi¬ 
ness and for the best of the improvement 
of the quality and texture of life within 
it. Such a society will naturally be res¬ 
pected and trusted when dealing with 
other communities. 

Let it be understood that Allah crea¬ 
ted mankind for a purpose which only 
His wisdom can know. Nevertheless, 
Allah did say in His Holy Book a that ail 
His human creatures had been created 
equal as creatures and #iat no area diffe¬ 
rences could edist between them except 
in moral performance, where some could 
t>e decidedly the better of their fellow 
creatures. It is, therefore, natural for 
those who are endowed with the fear of 
: Allah to be promoted with die fear of 


Allah to be prompted to charity and good 
works. By natural counts theae should 
be reckoned as better people titan those 
who are less geverous in natural and 
more niggardly than open-handed > 

But as it is also a decree of Allah 
that human beings are such es to have «; 
marded proclivity towards evil deads, 
unjustice, benighted deportment, selfish¬ 
ness and greed, Allah sent His Prophets ■ 
and Messengers to protect mankind for 
itself by showing them the commandme¬ 
nts of Allah and exhorting them toprotoct 
the rights of others. The Prophets wore 
sages and judges among men in order 
that they mete out justice and premen 
member socie y form Aggressive and 
tnput our behaviour towards each other; 
Of men's fundamental rights that the 
good society would protest are freedom 
or worship according to belief, the dignity 
and person of individuals and their 
honour. 

In order that justice should be really 
even-handed and upright, AHah sent hie 
Prophets for the benefit of mankind. AHah 
said to the Prophet Daud (David) "Daud, 
behold, we have made the one of our 
surragates on earth therefore, judge bet¬ 
ween men with equity’'. Judges rrtust be 
so just as to set an example for those 
who come after them (case law and legal 
presence). Allah atao said to prophet 
Mnhammad "And judge between them 
according to what AHah his revealed " 

Islam, as the consummation and final 
quintessence of Divine revelation, posse¬ 
sses the ultimate truth end Into atbitf* 
ator between the recipienteof former .riP- 
vetations whan .than* are at «*ri«Me W -" 
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points of principle or eome legal nicety 
anpl derivative lews. 

Warn thus gave the judlolary great 
attention and Insisted that it should be 
vested with he supreme authority and 
should hove final jurisdiction over al| 
matters of law and litegation. The special 
care of the Islamic legal system is epito¬ 
mized in the following aspects. 

1- Meticulous care is observed in 
the selection of judges. Great care is 
taken that they shouli be men of 
unshakable faith and great 
faith and great and deep learning in the 
law of Allah. This naturally means that 
theyehouid be God fearing men of 
exemplary character and behaviour. They 
should also be men of strong personality, 
terslghted, sagacious and of vary incisive 
understanding and parspicacfty of opin¬ 
ion. It Is also necessary that justices 
should be endowed with charisma and 
nobeI presence, over and above having 
unimpeachable characters and great pow¬ 
ers of mind- 

2. A warning is given to all who 
seek to be employed as judges for caree 
rlstand merely worldly purposes. A God¬ 
fearing man must refuse to accept the 
job of a juetive. To make this fine point 
of Islamic scruple clear, it suffices to 
quote the Holy Prophet's Hadlth, "He 
who becomes a judge through selection, 
will.be lent to his own devices by Allah 
end e prey to the whiles of the Evil One. 
But he who Is compelled by the commu¬ 
nity to bo corns o judge against this God- 
fearing tendance, will have an angel at 
hie side, who inspire him the nigh* 
judgement," 

3. The work of judge Is really prec¬ 
arious and difficulty for a man of faith 
and opnscienca who Is genuinely afraid 
of pommitting un justice even without 
Rtpm. The+loly Prophet says in a Hadlth: 

101 


'judges are but three kindle, two ate 
oondamaac t« the Ffr^f pafe 
find himself In Paradise. This mdtvm 
will be a justice who has come to know 
true judgment a and judged according to 
such knowledge. One of the other ttfep 
would be one who knew full well wt\at 
was right; but did deliberately mtsjude 
for some ulterior motive. This one WHI 
and hie abode in the fire. The other 
irnmate of the Fire would be the judge 
who would misjudge because he had 
been too s hame-faced to admit that he 
knew not what was he true judgement. 

For this reason, Islamic history re¬ 
counts many a story of men of probity 
and learning who had refused to accept 
chair of justice on the request of the rulers 
of their day. It is narrated that the Sec¬ 
ond Orthodox Caliph Omar asked Saeed 
bin Amir al-Jumahi to become a provin¬ 
cial judge. The latter said "0 Omar, do 
not subject me to temptation". Omar 
then responded, "By Allah, I shall not 
leave you You have all vested me with 
this heavy responsibility and then you 
choose to abondon me? 

Abu Jaafar al-Mansourk and Abbasid 
monarch (he was In fact the second 80-= 
called Caliph of that famous dynasty of 
Islam's purely temporal rulers), desired to 
appoint Imam Abu Hanifa as a Justice. 

The latter refused The Caliph swore that 
he, i.e;, Abu Hanifa said, "Fear Allah- 
and do not associate in thy trust any man 
but one who fears Allah. I am one who- 
we pleasure cannot be trusted, let aiene 
my anger, lam not fit lor this respon¬ 
sibility." The Caliph Man sour said, "Th¬ 
ou Hast for verily thou art fit.” Aby Ha¬ 
nifa then said, "You have passed judge¬ 
ment against yourself; for how can you 
Mfcre your trust with a liar. 

(To be Continued) 
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Welcome speech delivered by prof C. A* Abdusalam, Principal M- £ 5>. 
Mampad Collie at the inaugural ses&ion of international Arabic Seminar 

Mam pad College and 
Promotion of Arab Studies 

Prof: C. A. Abdussalam 


Dr. Ghafoor Sahib. Janab Shihab 
Thangal, P. K. Abdulla Sahib, distingui- 
shad guests from the Arab World, deleg¬ 
ates and friends. 

It is my pleasant duty to welcome all 
of you to the International Seminar on 
Salient Features of Arabic Literature to 
be Inaugurated within a few minutes. I 
praise Allah the Almighty for bestowing 
upon me the honour of performing this 
duty for a second time. My pleasure in 
welcoming you to this August occasion 
a enhanced because | am able to do it 
when we ere all celebrating the dawn of 
the 15 century of the Hijra and this 
month happens to be the month of Hijra 
and today happens to be the birth day of 
Prophet Mohamed. Another feet I wish to 
mention here that 15th century of Hijra 
Is coinciding with the 15th anniversary 
of this college. At the very outside, I 
must mention here that the University 
Grants Commission has done us a great 
favour by sanctioning a follow up Sem¬ 
inar to the first seminar on Modern Trends 
in Arabic Literature conducted here in 
December,‘78. The tremendous success 
of the first seminar has prompted us to 


host this 'second seminar with the help 
and encouragement from the Muslim 
Educational Society. The first seminar 
was rightly the first of its kind in India. 
It was attended by delegation from the 
Rabitat-al-Alamii Islami, Universities of 
Saudi Arabia. Quatar, U. A. E. and 
Egypt besides a number guest lecturers 
from the faculties of a number of Indian 
Universities. 

The most remarkable achievement of 
the first international Arabic Seminar 
was that it had provide a unique oppo¬ 
rtunity to the faculty members 
of our colleges to listen 
to some of the greatest of scholars and 
writers in Arabic and thereby enabling 
them to grasp the latest literary and ling* 
uistic developments in that fast growing 
language. This has resulted in a consl- 
' derable improvement in the subject 
matter competence ot Arabic teachers 
who had attended the seminar. 1 think 
it will not be out of place here to mention 
a few other concrete achievements .of the 
first seminar. As a resuit of the joint 
recommendation made by the Arab dele¬ 
gations. rare and valuable books worth 
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fis. 1,60,000/- ware presented to out 
library by soma universities and World 
Organisations. Copies of a number vol¬ 
umes were sent to us for distribution 
among Institutions and we have distribu¬ 
ted thbse books among collages and 
schools. Another outstanding achieve¬ 
ment is that three Arabic teachers are 
selected every year through this college 
to undergo a refresher course In Arabic in 
the University of Qatar. I am very glad 
to let you know that the second batch of 
teachers are attending the course at Qatar 
at present. I am taking this opportunity 
to express our gratitude to the Universi¬ 
ties and institutions in the Arab world for 
the creditable achievements of our Semi¬ 
nar. 1 am sure that this second seminar 
also will have remarkable achievements 
to its credit. 

I think it will be only proper on my 
part to speak a few words to explain why 
this college has taken upon itself the duty 
of hosting a seminar on Arabic and that 
too a second time. India and the Arab 
countries have always had the strongest 
of bonds and we can proudly say that 
Kerala had trade relations with Arabian 
countries even before the advent of 
Islam. A small indicator of the connect¬ 
ion between Kerala and Arab countries is 
the presence of a large number of words 
uf Arabic origin in our mothertongue. 
Kerala had been a fertile area for 
Arabic learning and we had produced a 
number of eminent writers in Arabic 
language. Today, Kerala has the largest 
number of Arabic teaching institutions 
outside the Arab world. The Muslims 
of this region are even using a special 
script named Arabic-Malayalam. Thoigh 
we have an ever increasing number of 
students and teachers of Arabic, our 
teacher^., are not able to keep abreast of 
latest developments in Arabic language. 


there is a wide spread awakening about 
the cultural heritage and commercial imp¬ 
ortance )f the Arabic language and our 
Arabic teachers are lacking in opportu¬ 
nities forgetting into contact with original 
writers in Arabic language. As the pre¬ 
mier educational institution in an area 
with the largest number of institutions 
teaching Arabic, we take it in our duty to 
improve the standard of Arabic teaching. 
When we approached the University 
Grants Commission, sanction was accor¬ 
ded promptly but the provisions of U.G.C 
would j not be sufficient for conducting 
a Seminar with the participation of a large 
number of delegations from foreign cou¬ 
ntries. We approached the Muslim 
Educational society and the M. E. S. was 
more than willing to share the financial 
burden of tho sem inar. I must mention 
here that Dr. Abdul Ghafoor and other 
leaders of the Muslim Educational Society 
has always been striving for greater 
bonds of friendship between India and 
the Arab world and it is in keeping with 
their objectives, that the M. E. S has 
come forward a second time to assist 
this seminar. 

With the permission of the President 
and all of you, I would like to give a brief 
introduction about this college for the 
benefit of the distinguished guests of 
this auspicious occasion. This college 
situated in the most backward area of 
Northern Keraia was established in 1965 
by a few veterans who were pained to 
see the educational backwardness of the 
people of East Ernad. After a few 
years of teething trouble, 
the college was handed over to the 
strong shoulders of the Muslim Educat¬ 
ional Society which was formed at Calicut 
in 1064 with the declared objective of 
removing the stigma of backwardness 
from the Muslim Community of Korala. 
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The collage which was started with 269 
students is now having a student strength 
of 1733. Within this short span of 15 
years, this college has achieved much 
and we are legitimately proud of the pro¬ 
gress we have n^cje, Beieg the first post 
graduate college in this district, this 
college is the biggest centre of higher 
learning in this area. We have now 
degree courses in Arabic and Islamic 
History, Mathematics, Chemistry, zoology 
Economics and Commerce. We have post 
graduate courses in Zoology and Arabic. 
Though most of our students are coming 
from families without any educational 
end financial background, we have pro¬ 
duced good results in the University Exa¬ 
minations. Some of our students had 
bagged places of honour by securing top 
ranks in the University examinations. On 
occasion we stood first in the results 
among the colleges under Calicut Univer¬ 
sity. It must be mentioned here that even 
the first batch of our M.Sc students had 
made a colourful achievement by securing 
a hundred percent result with 75 percent 
first class. In the field of sports and 
games, voluntary activities and literary 
and cultural items also, our students have 
had important achievements to their credit. 
Apart from all these, this college has 
been functioning as the nucleus of the 
educational and socio-culturat activities 
spearheaded by the Muslim Educational 
Society. Modesty does not permit me to 
speak much about wha> this college ha s 
been doing for Arabic language, but it is 
an approved fact that we have played 
our part in serving the cause of thatjian- 
guege with a very rich cultural heritage 
and fast growing commercial importance- 

I must make it to clear to the guests 
here that though what we have achieved 
within a limited span of time is remark¬ 
able, we have to achieve much to enable 
u« fO cope up with growing educational 

PlWtoigfcfly 


demands of this area- We are experien¬ 
cing acute shortage of buildings to house 
the courses we have already started end 
those we are going to start shortup we 
hope that we wi|J be able to start masters 
(Jegree courses in Islamic'History, Mathe¬ 
matics aha Economics end a number of 
degree courses in addition to the existing 
ones- The College mosque also requires 
urgent renovation and expansion. Plans 
and estimates are ready for the new b'ock 
to house the Arabic and Islamic courses. 
With faith in the Almighty we are embar¬ 
king upon a project of expansion, the 
total estimated cost of which will be 
Rs. 15 million. 

With these words as introduction, fat 
me enter into my duty of welcoming our 
guests end introducing them- His excel¬ 
lency Meulane Mohamed Yusuf Sahib is 
attending the Seminar as the represent¬ 
ative of the Muslim World League Mecoa. 
My friends would very well remember 
that the first seminar was inaugurated by 
Moulana Syed Abul Hasan All Nadwf, a 
scholar of very high calibre and member 
of the constituent council of the Muslim 
World League. The Muslim World League 
is an international organisation with its 
headquarters at the Holy city of Mecca 
end this organisation is striving for spiri¬ 
tual and tempral progress of Muslims ail 
over the world- Representatives of the 
Muslim World League have visited this 
college on earlier occasion end we feel 
deeply indebted to H. E. Shaik Mohamed 
Ali-AI-Harkan the Illustrious Secretary 
General and H- E. Shaik Safwat Saqqua 
Al-Amini the Asst. Secretary General for 
sending this delegation to our seminar, 
Moulana Mohamed Yusuf Sahib is a 
Great scholar and Amir, Jamaeeth-e- 
Istemi Hind. 

' Continued bn page 20 
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The Islamic Concept of Peace 

—Shahnaz Begum 



The world today is torn as under by 
strifes, wars, disharmony, killings, loot 
and arson. Peace is a word oft-repeated 
by many but seldom found anywhere. 
Everywhere we witness hellish scene of 
machine-guns, fi*e and bomblasts. The 
anguished cry of millions of oppressed 
men, women and children comes to our 
sere and we behold with sickening horor 
a world stripped of peace and tranquillity 
No walk of life has remainea safe from 
the clutches of chaos and disorder. Whe¬ 
ther politics or society, economics o r 
culture, everything seems to be inacau- 
|drom of turmoil. Various political ideolo¬ 
gies are being experimented and political 
theories tried but with no success in 
giving to the world the utopia th«t it has 
always craved for. Society is in a state 
of disintegration. Family life-the basic 
unit of society is uuder goiug a fabrica¬ 
tion that has made its member seems 
disinterested with and indifferent to the 
other and the spirit of unity seems to be 
fast dying. 

A similar disintegration is to 
be aaen in the various cultures of the 
world. The West which is the ringleader 
in everything, no doubt, leads the world 
in politics, culture and social norms, but 
its own state is far from being satisfac¬ 
tory and safe, for all its work is guided 
by the law of passion and is inatinoive 
•motion, not controlled by any higher 


power. So the reeult of man; made rules, 
as wa all know, is not always harmoni¬ 
ous with life, but sometimes goes even 
contrary to ail natural ways and laws of 
life. This is only because man's intelli¬ 
gence is guided more by selfish passions 
than by selfless love of establishing 
peace in the world. 

On the contrary, howavar Islam to a 
Divine law- Although all religions of the 
world teach more . r less the same prin¬ 
ciples of morality, the ideal religion that 
teaches £ the beet way of establishing 
peace is certainly Islam. The word Islam 
itself comes from an Arabic world Salam^ 
which means peace. The Islamic concept 
of peace is a wide one and it covers the 
entire length and breadh and all dimen¬ 
sions of human activity. The foundation 
of peace is laid by the Islamic teaching 
that every person is to obey his Maker’s 
Command and surrender completley 
to his wishes. After this member* of his 
family, his relations, his neighbours and 
finally co-exist with all peoples and 
natons of the world. 

The bssic tenets of Islam are simple 
fOd straight forward and there is no un¬ 
certainty or any Vagueness in this regard. 
Qod is one. Ail things are reeled to him. 
There are two dear statements in the 
■ doctrine of I stem; that theta is no god 
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but JAJIah end the Muhammad la tha 
(last) Maseengar Allah. This negates all 
other faita divinities and establishes tha 
tnia. Divinity who alona is worthy or 
worship and submission. Similarly man is 
being who possesses intelligence and a 
will to choose the path that leads ro the 
Absoluts. 

Herein lies the foundation of peace. 
Where there is certainty, there is no con¬ 
fusion or chaos, there Is peace. In indiv¬ 
idualize. as well as callective life, Islam 
sets rules which work In a manner as to 
ensure peace and equilibrium m the 
whole social system. Hencerights, duties 
and obligations of each member of the 
family are clearly defind. Rules are also 
laid down for the fair settlement of 
disputes and discords 
between members as well as groups of 
people. Wealth can never be centred in 
one hands as the Islamic system devises 


an intelligent means of the law of Ingerit- 
ance in which males end females there 
the estimate In such e manner that oven 
the largestestate does not a remain so 
after three generations- 

Conflict In a society la 
generally the result of lustf for 
power or pursuit of sensuous pleasurt 
or craze for the accumulation of wealth. 
Islam seeks to end such conflicts through 
certain principles. God is overefgn over 
the inverse and each person is a slave of 
God. The race of man has the one end 
same ancestor in the form of Adam. This 
establishes the brotherneod of mankind. 
There is no distinction for any man on 
the has is of caste, colour, birth, wealth 
or power, because status is to he attained 
and determined by piety. Everything thet 
men possesses is the gift of God end it 
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A Review Of International Arabic Seminar' 


With seven thousand teachers 
teaching Arabic to lakhs of students in 
every nook and corner of the state, Kerala 
>s the biggest centre of Arabic learning 
outside the Arabic speaking countries. 
There are thousands of scholars here who 
who have studied Arabic in the time- 
honoured parrot-method at mosques and 
religious seminaries, and they are well- 
versed in the gramatical patterns of cla¬ 
ssical Arabic. There are Arabic Colleges 


exclusively meant foi the teaching of 
Arabic- In olden days there were scores 
of wrftters who wrote In Arabic about 4 
variety of subjects and even those who 
were adept at Instant versiflcaiton. there 
are Post graduate and digree courses In 
Arabic in few colleges besides the study 
of Arabic as a second language In a 
number of college. 

This is one side of picture only. The 
students are learning the structure and 


is to be utilised and enjoyed according 
to His Command. 

Thus Islam regulates the iife of man 
in such a way that there is nj scarcity of 
fellow-feeling, love and brotherhood. 
This diminishes he number of the needy 
and helpless in the community. The Holy 
Prophet calls deen, i.e. Islam, as con¬ 
sisting of the active pursuit of the wel¬ 
fare of the people. 

This is the peace that the Islam seeks 
to establish. But the superpowers of the 
present day dream of something different. 
They era dearly aware of the power and 
po entiality of Islam and th> know full 
well that once this religion is established 
in its correct form, they will be the worst 
losers. Peace can never the established 
where strategy and policy play a role in 
getting the best out of anything by what¬ 
ever means possible. The interests of 
small powers are not taken into account 
nor Is any regard given to human feeling. 
Destruction is allowed freely if it proves 
conducive to achieving the desired end- 
And this is exactly what is happening in 
a number of Muslim countries today. 
W hat w e a r» «eewf-4n>iran-or Afghanistan 
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is that the local people are in favour of 
establishing Islamic values in their coun¬ 
try, but they are being obstructed by 
other powers, because they are sure that 
once the Islamic revolution takes a suc¬ 
cessful shape there will be no way left 
for them to achieve their own selfish 
motives. They know that lovers of Islam 
are also lowers of justice, hence they will 
never allow any injustice to flourish. They 
are fully aware that if the Muslims unite 
and realise their true self, they will be¬ 
come greater than the greatest powers. 
And so they try their worst to cease dis¬ 
ruptions in the process of Islamic revival. 

So it is the duty of each lover of 
truth that he should look at matters 
clearly and encourage those who which 
to establish peace on earth and not selfish 
seekers of opportunities and advantages 
only for their own benefit. Muslims who 
are trying their best and sacrificing their 
lives, their weafth, their near and dear 
janes for the caused of truth and peace 
are to be commended, supported and 
helped in all possible ways. Let us pray 
for their success. Ameen. 


Vole* Of fSlWh 



usages which 'ware in vague centuries 
agd.”*f*h#re are scholars wall-versed in 
grafrtmar are unable to utter even a sent¬ 
ence th Arabic correctly. The literary 
genius of the Arab is still a mystery to 
even the Arabic teachers here. Apart from 
the children classics like Alibaba and 
thieves thousand and one nights etc, no 
important work in Arabic language is 
known to the lovers of literature. Many 
have realised the cultural importance of 
Arabic ori the lauguage of Quran and 
there are people who learn the skeleton 
of Arabic for commareid purpose in the 
context of emyloyment potential in oil 
rich Arab countries and both fail to dis¬ 
cover the literay excsllanca of that 
language. 

It is in these circumstances that the 
University Grants Commission and the 
M. E. S. Mampad College have come 
forward to conduct a Seminar on the Sal¬ 
ient Features ef Contemporary Arabic 
Literature, as a follow up the first Semi¬ 
nar held at Mampad in December, 1978, 
The Seminar was under the Faculty Impr¬ 


ovement Program of the U. 0. t. Improve 
the 'subject matter competence* of teach¬ 
ers in affiliated colleges; 40 teachers 
from different colleges affiliated to caticut 
and Kerala Universities spent four days at 
Mampad from 18th Jannuary to 21st, in 
company of a number of well known sch¬ 
olars and writers from the Arab world. 
Though the U. G. C. had sanctioned a 
seminar with limited funds, the Muslim 
Educational Society which ruus the M. E. 
S. Mampnd College made the seminar 
truly international by inviting scholars 
from different countries of the world, 
meeting the deficit from their own funds. 

The Seminar was inaugurated on 
18-1-81 by Sri Mohamed Ali Shihab 
Thangal, President of State Muslim lea¬ 
gue. Sri Thangal. a post graduate from 
Cairo University delivered his inaugural 
address in Arabic recalling the contribu¬ 
tions made by India to Arabic Literature' 
He said that the Arabic-Malayalam script, 
used by Mappilas of Kerala is in the lines 
of a Hispano-Arabic script and dialect 
which was in use in Spain before the 



Dr. Muhammad Munim Khafaji speaks at the International Arabic Seminar- 
Dr- Abdullah bin Hamid, principal Abdussalam, Anappattath Muhammad Haji, 
Dr. Alibin Hashim Dr. Ghafoor, P-V. Ummerkutty Haji Dr. Abdul kharim A1 
Ashtar, P. K. Abdullah Sahib, Dr. Jabir Hamsa were also seen In the picture. 







crusade#. Or. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, presi¬ 
dent of th* All India Muslim Educational 
Society in his presidential address stres¬ 
sed the need of strengthening the ties 
between India and Arab countries. 
Sri. P. K. Abdulla. President of Kerala 
M.E-S. formally inaugurated the M. A. 
Arabic course. Members of the delega¬ 
tions from Arab Universities also delivered 
felicitation speaches. 

Scholars from abroad 

The Seminar was attended by 
Dr< Mohammed Abdul Munim Khaffaji, 
Dr. Jabir Hamza.Faraj (both from Al-Azhar 
University, Cairo Egypt) Dr. Ali bin 
Mohammed Al-Hashimi, Dr. Abdulla bin 
Hamid el-Hamid (both from Imam 
Mohammed bin Sand University, Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia) Dr- Abdul Karim Ashthar 
(U. A. E. U n i v e r,s i ty, Al-Ain) and 
Dr. Mohammed Fahmi Hijasy (Qatar 
University)- Moulana Mohamad Yusuf 
had attended the Seminar as the represe¬ 
ntative of tne Muslim World League. The 
delegates from Arab Vniversities presen¬ 
ted papers participated in ali deliberations 
of the Seminar. 

Literary Movements- 
Romanticism 

The most important achievement of 
the Seminar was that it gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to the participating teachers to 
have an insight into the latest develop¬ 
ments in Arabic literature both in contents 
and style. The keen and active interest 
taken by the guests from Arab countries, 
some Of them are'literary critics of repute, 
helped the participants to view Arabic 
through a new perspective. On the first 
day of the Seminar, two topics were 
under discussion. Discussions on 'Liter¬ 
ary movements of modern times’ centred 
around the changes that have taken place 
in Arabic literature as a result of its con¬ 
tact* with th* west. No literature will be 
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free from the under currents of die ao 
ety and every movement Hi literati 
reflects th* attitude of the society 
particular time and its reaotlon to 
crises, stresses and strains that the m 
ety is passing through. The growi 
political influence of the French and 
British in west Asia during the later h 
of the 19th century was chiefly raepq 
sible for the intimate contact betwei 
Arabic and modern European language 
Before 19th century, the essential fa 
ture of Arabic literature was classicisi 
The style and ideas conforms* to 
classics of early centuries. Defini 
rules were meticulously followed. T 
first literary movement the become pop 
lar in Arabic was the Romanticism. Mas 
and Aqquad were the first to introdui 
romanticism as a literary movement 
Arabic. Their joint work 'Divan' was 
severe attack on poets of the day lil 
Shoukhee and Manfaloothi who w 
following the classical tradition. Acco 
ding to Mazinl and Aqquad a poetic 
work should reflect the personality 
the poet. 

Khalil Jabran and Mikhail Nairn 
belong to the group of Arab writer* wh 
settled in America and drew inspiratic 
from English literature of the time. Naim 
wrote ‘Girbal’ propounding literaty theoi 
ies according to purely western standai 
ds. The poets who settled in Americ 
gave birth to a branch of literature call* 
the 'Mehjar' (Exile) literature- The chh 
note of this branch too was romantic an 
mystical. There was political repress!© 
in Arab countries and poets could nc 
express feely end they escaped into 
-eWorld of imagination and this period *a\ 
the height of romentician in literatur 
Ismail Slbry. Kernel Najl Hem Share* an 
Ali Mohamad Taha were the mostpopul* 
poets of this era. Aqquah and Mazim th 

Vote* of brief 
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J/i .th« -beginning of 20 th century 
th|t JftaratUre should be 
an, instrument Jar social change. The inf|. 

sense of new political ideologies end the 
w^ution in other countries influenced 
thelnteilectuel world of Arab* The revol- 
utton m egybt end the region of Ni tser 
anid Atfb Socfefrst* in £gypf and socialist 
end netiortahs movement* in other Arab 
oottntrjes boosted the movement of 'Rsa- 
Heme' In literature. New, with the ever 
Increasing-contacts with the world lite¬ 
rature ail movements have made their way 
into Afabic literature. 

Couopual language and 
literary Arabic 


A, J 

Arabic is the mother tongue jin a 
numbers of countries In Asia and Africa 
and the dialectical variations are so obiv- 
oue that colloqual languages of a country 
can hot easily be understood in another 



.. 

encouraged colloquial languages to und¬ 
ermine the unitp of Arabs. .A lew. writers 
vwflle ih spoken language totally disced 
dlng.flterary language- but suoh work* 
d M not get popular approval Even now 
the influence of colloquialism can be seen 
filrtie- In institutions of U S.A. and BrftiW 
much importance is given ;tb cottoqCaf 
tongue and Arab intellectuals view this a* 
ah attempt to disintegrate Arabs. Most of 
the writers to day believe that psop^e 
should reach up to the standards of liter¬ 
ature arid literature should not go dbwn 
to people. 


Commitment In Art and 
Literature 

Different views for_ and against co¬ 
mmitment In literature were expresaed by 
the participants in the Seminar. Sbrne 








Mampad College and 
Promotion of Arabic studies 

Continued from page 13 
Now let me introduce to you Dr. Ab¬ 
dulla Hamid Al Hamid end Dr> Ali Ban 
Mohammed Al Hashimi who are repre¬ 


were of the view that Art is essentially 
the expression of self and the Artist sho¬ 
uld have total freedom without any res- 
ponsibilty to the society. Those who 
stood for commitment in [literature plea¬ 
ded that writer is an inseparable part of 
the society and his writings should aim 
at laadig the masses to a better future. 
Everyone agreed that commitment should 
come from within and not to be thrasted 
from outaide. 

Influence of Arabic on 
world literature 

Arabic has iufluenced the world lite¬ 
rature from ancient time. Dantes Divine 
Comedy is writien on the lines of a poem 
written bs Abdul Alaul Ma' ari. The great 
Indian classic Panchathanthra reached 
the west through Arabic. The great philo¬ 
sophers like Aristotle wid Plato were pre¬ 
served through Arabic when the west 
had already forgotten them, in modern 
times very few Arabic works are transla¬ 
ted toEnropean languages. The world 
does not know much about Arabic writ¬ 
ers except ijlfw like Khalik Jabran and 
Theha Hussain. 

S0&3I roots of Free verse 

Aftctart Arabic writers ware adher¬ 
ing to the atriet rules of classical tradit¬ 
ions- Each line of a poem was to ba inde¬ 
pendent. in meaning and form. Alterat¬ 
ions and rhyme schemes were a must. 
This was a hindrance to the free flow of 
ideas. Th^fltek hurryof modem society 
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earning the Imam Mohamad Sin Sat mJ 
Islamic University of Riyadh, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia- I have already mentioned the ran 
that Imam Mohammed Bin Saud Univer¬ 
sity has sent us valuable and rare volu¬ 
mes as gift to our library and sled for 
distribution among institutions- imam 
Mohamad ibnSaud University, named 


together with its craving for fraedom rm. 
suited in Free Verse. Nazhikhul MalaHca 
was the first poet to discard old rules of 
poetry. She wrote a [poem 'Cholera’after 
the Second World War. Musical quality 
of poety is disappearing become of the 
increasing use of free verse. 

Difficulities of teaching 
Arabic 

The-participants discnesed the diffi¬ 
culities experienced by them in teaching 
Arabic language and literature. They 
pointed out the shortage of standerd text¬ 
books and other teaching aids- The Arab 
delegates promised that they would try 
to supply works. Cassettes and studio- 
visual aids to improve teaching here. 
Efficient teachers are fobe made available 
to our institutions. The Arab dalegatloas 
suggested cultural exchange prograsees 
to have better contacts between Arabic 
teaching institution here and in Arab cou¬ 
ntries. It was pointed out that those who 
ware graduating from Arab Universities 
were not considered qualified hereby 
our authorities 

After four days of Intensive and 
direct contact with the Salient Features 
of Contemporary Arabic Literature, the 
participants left to their colleges fully 
content with reseuits of the Seminar and 
a bit sorry that it did not last longer The 
participants were ali praise for the arran¬ 
gements made for the Seminar at 
M> E. S- Mampad College. 


Voice of Islam 


Utir fh# 1 lOurtderOftheSsudt Royal 
Islamic 'apd 1 Arabic 
studfaa and eoctal acience*. This Univer¬ 
sity with campuses at Riyadh and Abha 
hal e student strength over 6000 with a 
considerable number of students from 
other countries Including Indie. 
Or. Abdulla Hamid and Dr. All Hashimi 
are working as professors bf the Univer¬ 
sity. Tney ate leading scholars in tha 
field* of Arabic language of literature. 

Dr. Mahmood Fahml Hijazi is attend¬ 
ing tha Seminar reprasantlng the Qatar 
University. As I have mentioned earlier. 
Qatar University at the instance of 
Or. Mehir Hasan Fahmy, who had atten¬ 
ded the first seminar has taken a kind 
Interest In our effort* to Improve the 
standard of Arabic teaching In this region 
and every year three teachers are selec¬ 
ted through this college to undergo 
refresher course in Arabic. Dr. Mohmed 
Fahmy Hijazy is scholar of repute and he 
Is a polyglot with mastery over 18 lan¬ 
guages. You may all be aware of the fact 
that there are number of Malaysia* stu¬ 
dents in this university. Dr. Abdulkarim 
Ashther is attending our seminar repres¬ 
enting the U. A. E University of Al-Ain. 
This University, though recently establi¬ 
shed Is now growing to be a great centre 
of higher learning in the Guff area. 
Dr. Abdul karim Ashthar is professor of 
Arabic in that university and he is eminent 
scholar in Arabic. 

lam also happy to welcome to our 
midst Dr Mohamad Bin Abdul Munim 
AJ Khaffaji and Jabir Hamza Farraj of tha 
Ai Azhar University, Cairo, the great and 

ancient seat of learning of the Muslima 
all over the world. 

On behalf the organising Committee 
of the Seminar and the management staff 
and students of this college, I extend a 
worm welcome to these guests who have 
coma to spend a few days among us after 


experiencing e number of herdshff» ln 
reaching this coReg* situated In a locality 
far remote from the airports. Though we 
have done everything possible to make 
your stay as pleassant as it could be. 
Ism sure that you may find that many 
facilities are lacking here because of oUr 
limitations. 1 requast you to baar with us 
and to feel at home here. In the Interests 
of the cause of Arabic. 

I hops it will be considered by my 
friends here as an audacity on my part. If 
I vantura to introduce the president of 
this Function Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghat-pdf 
Sahib, and our guest of honour Jb. Shi* 
hab Thangal who is inaugurating the 
Seminar and Jb. P. K. Abdulla Sahib 
who is formally inaugurating the M A, 
Arabic course today. They are too well- 
known to need any introduction. But I 
hope I ma> speek a few words to intro¬ 
duce them to our guests from the Arab 
world. 

Dr. Abdul Ghafoor Iwho has c:me 
here to preside over this function Is the 
President of the All India Mjsilm Educ¬ 
ational Society, which la a federation of 
educational and socio-cultural organisat¬ 
ions and Institutions throughout India. He 
Is tha founder'^ President of the Muslim 
Educational Society which is the biggest 
educational organisation of Kerala Mus¬ 
lima, running more than 150 institutions 
such as colleges for higher education, 
charitable hospitals, orphanages, hostels, 
industrial training centres, residential 
schools, including the Indian school at 
Qatar, nursery schools; tailoring institut¬ 
ions etc- Dr, Abdul Ghafoor is a fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
borough from tha United Kingdom Even 
his ancestors being involved In educat¬ 
ions! and reformist activities among 
Muslims, he is the leading spirit behind 
theactivities of tho Muslim Educational 
Society-His connection with title cottage 
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coll*9« was pawing through, in fPUte 
shortage offonda an<UU very affiliation 
W|»* cancelled it 
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S v ^!ftfi,|qin^l.^» a ; l$sn to 
tno&pf Ijebilhis*- , JrhfKi it was with 
^ efgtjng vote jthat the Muslim Educat¬ 
ional Society had dacldedto taka over 
this coJlags with huge liabilities when 
|th« former management was finding it 
pftofpyffy 0fleifo' to run the college due 
to paucity of funds. Dr. Ghafoor is 
rightly described by a Canadian author, 


fit. the symbol pf the tylusalman's aspir- 
MtoOft for progress It is hecausg gf the 
4pep interest h/a ,is taking In the dissami- 
nation of the Arabic language and 
bfcfuse of hjs attachment to this college 
thgt ha has come over here to preside 
gyei thie function. I extend a wanp 
welcome to him on behalf of tha Seminar 
ggmmhfee end the college, 

it is indeed a matter of immense 
pleasure for me to extend a hearty wel¬ 
come to Janeb Sayyid Mohamad All 
Shihab thangal who Is inaugurating this 
Seminar. Janab Shihab ThangeJ is the 
Illustrious son of his illustrious father the 
W»f M. $ A. Pookoya thangal who 
rjfjtf t°W'C«J «»d spiritual (fader 
fMjp Pf^oh closejy associated with foe 
Si#W th l» institution. vye 
JjSMffoltf cgpneptlgn wjth Jb §bibsb 
Thfhgej «f fie was foe President pf die 
Managing Committee of. this college. If I 
rahpt correct he Started hie coloyr- 
fu! public by accepting the Preeident- 
® h *f» ef p| ffOmmittee of this College. 
Apert from being a leading figure in the 
WdWcal fife oMfcfe, state, Janab Shihab 
ThftbWl i* A highly popular religious 
I scboiaj of repute be 
number of opaque 
watt numbae 




m _ 

&**¥**« ARdmfstite ( #greag, 

the Cairoifoivorslty- # 
nie warm Reeling* tcwatde £Me loll m g 


and bis cseefonate commitmth* to M 
cause Of Arabic that he has **WPd-U# 
morning tot u«. -n<« 


Now I wish to Introduce Janeb 
P. K. Abdulla Sahib, PreeMentof the 
Muslim educational Society Mho ii ; for¬ 
mally inaugurating the Masters 0*gtee 
course in Arabic Language and Lltereteto. 
He was tiff recently a high ranking offi¬ 
cial in the Government of Kerala end wife 
a member of the Indian AdcnintotraaiMi 
Service. He hee owned a reputation ae 
an efficient and able administrator and a 
dynamic social worker- He has been 
working as secretary for Education, Gov¬ 
ernment of Kerala for a long time and ft 
wee during his tenure that many Muslim 
colleges including this college was sanc¬ 
tioned and started. He has also gong 
much for Arabic teaching In schools and 
colleges and he is a champion of Muslim 
education. Now, as President of the 
Muslim Educational Society Abdulla 
sehib is devoting his entire time to 4hf 
uplift of Muslims in Kerala. 1 extofMf # 
worm welcome to him on behalf fit the 
organising committee of the Seminar and 
on behalf of the college. I also extedd a 
warm welcome to the delegatee obser¬ 
vers, leaders and workers of M E. S, and 
other friends who have come h«rd«» 
fttend the function. I wish Wadd rwb# 
to the delegates and observers about the 
arrangements we have made made. 
Though we have trie^oiif best. loft#*' 
times there will lapses ind Wmfotions. 

I request you to kindly bear with ^ui'rrrd 
make yourselves at home here-’f weUlbrito 
you one Snd all onfce* egsln."' ? «l*am 
Me. sehifm, • ^ ' «* 


Voigt#*** 



T&P Jhfed 4>mic£gnwr>it Gurnee 
m*i on In Mecca 
tpd ^f, J#i*Si A«blaon Jan. 28 with 
OM P|pbiHl t gp m » bM rftlhe "Mecca Coda- 
Mil©©" ttfbtohflledged a iiiiad (holyetru- 
gdietHor thejibpratlon hf Jerusalem and 
Up .occupied Acab endiPalsstinnian t«n- 
eoditMCl«Jinfd that "the Muslim 
VKOddehell make the struggle the prims 
Idandc oauee of his generation.' 

Although/the historic meeting was 
hald under the shadow of confict between 
Imtjlftf iltw, )#ie 38 Islamic leader* 
attending did.notaiiowtha war to damp¬ 
en their .oiood. Inslead they become more 
daateemined than ever to strengthen 
"tolamio unity "end stand together for 
the ttbiratlon of Jerusalem end -Palestin, 
end to support the struggle of the Afgan 
people against foregin intervention. 

fhe summit was especially signific¬ 
ant because ell the Isiamtc states took a 
stand in soHdaiity not only with one 
another, but also wito the Non-Aligned 
andtVhW 'Mtortd nations .who we making 
ebidSoceeaaea new work! order in 
uAieh their countries win be flee of Sup- 
er«ppwerdMdnaaioo. 

The 17-page '■"Mecca Declaration." 

dfcnfljc Jrtdee' ejection of 
Camp Ofwd ewSoeemy plan end their 
d g ptm k M ttofl to seek 0 poetical ablution 
ef#w Ateen jjiiafe thtougto an immediate 
eonjpfptei<ee--kaq war. At* P ia ddan t 
Seafelvt Mnesein of Iraq, speaking at the 
announced hie country's full - doe ire end 
readiness to reacha just and honorable 


sdtWmenf in its copftet with ltah. : Aas«f' r 
ttlJB that Iraq did hot atari thW 
promised that Iraq,is fjifly r|ady|^;r4*# 
the Ifanlan fands decupled in tfce war. ip 
ai30 demanded that ti^ len^a 
thiit "Iran has yp s urged by fpijs©!' eh ytffi 
be restored fo Iraq. 

Tpepripcipkw ea Wd down dndbe 
Mfltca Qsslarf Mon will snort e (errreqpbr 
ing influence on the foregin pgfigfesef 
tpe large number of participateqppatrtes, 
pnd hence, will no debut offset doped* 
future couse of action with tegeaddo SbO 
Jelemic world in general and dm Middle 
EpsJ in particular. o S 

Among other things, Japan wtlf'&e 
pressed harder to give up its support r dl 
the Camp David accords. (Jnilfcetbe 

(Jnfrtd States and European Community 
members, Japan has no economic agree¬ 
ments with the Zionist entity. Moreover* 
as edvised by the leading Arab State*. 
Japan seams i» be changing its 
towards the Palestine IsWe from a 
to a frlehdlj one- « 

'»•>»* ; > !vV 

Ibe Mpcca summit dfmoodatpe.dtie 
steady moyeamm by tafpopfo 
frogi.thp sjrpqtgpvvere" jflfppnpf jk^|ow^- 
ard firrnerjolidprlty wJtb ttif Third woddf 
It js obvtpgsiy time for Jegap.ta ,gs«4* 
prtyjlegpd .ppsslttpn^p wm 

*o U« ekeedy tapffpcahm 
Middle Epat pfliicy end eep the read** 
The u«*c9 dMmit hee 
biPttghtdfnpeMnt ofenrth ' 

.*• ; *><| v ' ■' >► Vf- ' r'i 1 ■ &>5 wP'!** 





—Abdul Latheefc Karuvanpoil— 


Youths art the main factor of a soci¬ 
ety. .Tha progress of tha society depends 
up on tha sincear co-oparatlon and devo¬ 
tion of tha youths. For instance a tree 
can't grow without water and sunlight. 
So, youths are entitled to workhard for 
tha existence of the cultured society. 

Today tha youths have no any ideal 
path. Not knowing how to lead a pros¬ 
perous and comfortable life; they are 
wandering here and there just like a mad 
dog- For they are thrown to tha ocean 
of unrest- 

Now they follow only the track of 
virulent western culture step by step. It 
has highly Influenced them. 

> The youths; being indoxicated with 
Alcoholic substances like Opium. L S D.. 
|dorfine have deviated from the good 
path. 

In America a youth named "Thimothi 
Uary'' la reported to have nearly formed 
a new religion—"Tha League of Disco¬ 
very". it is so wonderful that the short 
form of this indicates to L. S. D. which 
eacured the first rank and got the jealous 
Popularity in the market of Alcoholic 
Substances. 

Our society; especially the youths 
jumped over tha restricted fanes of the 
religion. and followed tha feat of devil. 

Having Liquors, committing prostitu¬ 
tion they laid Luxury life and misuse 
their wealth for this purpose only. They 
aren't aware of religion and hereafter life. 
It le to difficult to th<em to think off Allah 
add his divine massages- Tha systematic 
and cultured life la never be expected 
amontf them. They forget tha mercy 
showed by Allah up on them; so they 
■ft 


u mb>e to the trench of descent from tha 
top of religious mountain. 

What Is the reason for the uftrbst of 
youths? The truth has come out that tha 
youths succumbed to tha dittease of 
western culture. Its germs prefer to live 
In their mind and unable to abide by the 
laws of religion. So they ere miserable 
as if they ere inherited for peace less fife 
end feeb fa mind. This situation some¬ 
times persuade them to commit suicide 
and a great unity of sin Is also enhanced 
in the ration of guilt and they suffer from 
the Illness of unrest. 

Problems of youths always remain so 
far from solved. We have to learn their 
problem and give necessary instructions 
for the solution of it. We should appro¬ 
ach them and advice with sweet words. 
Our good behaviour and character la 
more enough to change their feeble mind 
Into mild mind. 

On the contrary, our harsh words and 
bad treatments to them may avail ■ of 
nothing, more over their disease inerere- 
sse atonce 

The youths are to be reminded about 
Allah. They should be directed to hie 
path. Their defect is that thay forsook 
God, and the thoughts of second world 
life ran away from them. 

To have a peaceful mind; the youths 
have to think of God and obey him. We 
must also try to save them from the tragic 
situation. Our efforts should help creat 
pleasant atmosphere for the progress of 
youths. These are ell the remedies for 
their problem. ■ „ /. 
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Muslim WorldHighlights 


$5b being set aside for Arab 
development decade 

Jeddah: Five Arab countries are to 
provide 6 billion US dollars, over the 
next 10 years, to finance development 
projects in developing Arab nations, 
according to Saudi Arabia's Finance 
Minister. 

Sheikh Mohammad All Abai-Khail 
said last week the decision to finance an 
Arab Development Decade was taken a* 
the recent Arab Summit in Amman, and 

Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, the United 
Arab Emirates and Qatar would provide 
the money. Their allocations would be 
decided Later. 

The Minister said a new fund was 
not involved. The money would be depo¬ 
sited with the existing Arab Fund for 
Economic and Social Development, which 
finances development projects. The aim 
was to eliminate the big differences in 
livjpg standards in the Arab world. 

The Sheikh said the "development 
decade" proposal had been made by 
Iraq, which suggested allocations of bet. 
wedn 1 billion end 1.5 billion dollars e 
year, but it was agreed after wide-rang¬ 
ing discussions that 500 million dollars 

be allocated each year. This would be in 
* 


addition to development money already 
being provided to developing Arab States 
he said. 

The Minister said several other eco¬ 
nomic agreements were signed in Amman 
and these recognised that common action 
by the Arab world was more effective 
than the efforts of individual countries. 

The main goal was military security 
and the ability of Arabs to defend them¬ 
selves without outside help- The next 
aim was the development of Arab man¬ 
power to limit the region's dependence 
on expatriate labour; then the acquisition 
of technological expertise; and aelf- 
sufflciency in food production. 

Oil policies would be used to serve 
Arab interests and to achieve cooperation 
with others in exploring alternative forms 
of energy, the Sheikh said without 
elaborating. 

He said the Summit adopted an Arab 
Enonomic Charter with the aim of remov¬ 
ing politics from financial realations 
between States and giving preferential, 
treatment to members of the Arab world' 
by coordinating monetary policies end 
trade transactions. 

Another document was the unified 
investment agreement, which would en¬ 
courage the free movement of Arab Capi¬ 
tal’ and made provisions for theedllte* 

*5 



ment of disputes between investors and 
governments. 

The unified investment agreement 
would take effect when ratified by indi¬ 
vidual countries, the Minister said,~ 

Reuter. V1 "v 

% 1 ■' l * ■■' /' 

Qatar gas reserves estimated 
at 300 trillion cubic foot 

DOHA : The Gulf State of Qatar has 
proven gas reserves of between 200 and 
300 trillion cubic feet, at least one- 
twe tft h of the-known volume of recover¬ 
able natural gas In the world, a senior 
Qeteri oil executive said. 


reducing Algerian oil end gat exporte by 
about 50 percent. 

According to oil industry sources, 
the storm drove agreundtd* 69,000-ton 

S 'Juan A. i.avdWJs,' which spilled 
of. its cargo «#'«** condensate. 
Ini' sTfiSdovfft of dl end gas ins¬ 
tallations. *• 

Receded operations could not resume 
until pollutants were removed from the 
Beaweter used in the plants, the sources 

said. v r . 1 >. 1 i 1 -v 

At least two persons were'reported 
killed ariSf dttfSbs of'ships' WSf^sunk in 
the storm. 


’ The Managing Director of Qatar Gen¬ 
eral Petroleum Corporation (OGPC), Ali 
At-Jaidah, said the figure was sharp!, up 
on previous estimates, Qatar officials a 
year ago put reserves at 31 trillion cubic 
dll/ although some industry estimates 
rifled up to fOO trillion cubic feet. 

Mr. Jaidah; a former Secretary Gen- 
aftilbf fhd Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) said the 

Govamment was atudying the prospects 
oftdfplbftfng the huge reserves in the 
Oifcrt ndrth-west dome gas field, long 
regawed as etndhg world's biggest. 


He gave no details, but industry ra- 
pots, not officially confirmed, have said 
aiwwt Gelriiin consortium, Jed by Win- 
was negotiating for the develop- 
' the gee field, discovered in 
ir. 



Storm causes damage along 
bmh Alfariftft coast 

-. AP2EW (Aigsrta^ A'Sform fast week 
c l ae Wd aw f i ■ Aigwts'ttefl port bf Afttw, 

m 


Algerian radio said the twdr 
ties were of coast guards who wdtS rdtf- 
cufng the affected fisherthSn. 

In Oran, western Algeria's 
t own,' at least five freighters sank; and 
the port might have to be closed, accord¬ 
ing to official reports. 

Af) along the coast of Western Algeria; 
dozen* if fishing bbtfts add trailers Wirti 
reported to have sutitk- Eourteen oftHe 23 
piers at Oran Harbour weib btit of use^ 
and cargo and 1 cranes had been swept 
away bytaging waters, the reports saM. 

The bad Weather added to the prt>- 
blems of thousands of refugee# still livfrtg 
in tehts in the EMAsnarh reghSrt, Which 
was Struck by an eartftgee** m 
October. 

Tent* were swept away and many 1 
refugees had to be moved to safer pin- 
tit*.— Reuter, 
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When the day comes, men will be taken 
Aback* The judgement-seat will be established. 
Blessed will be those whoattain salvation-' 

Theii joy, satisfaction, and peace will be crowned 
With marness to their Lord ! 

Alas for the sinful, who delebratcly 

Followed Evil: their own nature 
And actions wi’l speak against them. 

They will face the realities of punishment! 

Both Revelation and Nature are eloquent 
In instructing man for his own good. 

In the hereafter, which will come 

As a certainty. Praise and glory to Gcd- 
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Renowned Arab writers visited the M. E. S. Hostel. Calicut. Dr. Abdulla Bin 
Hamid, Dr. Ali bin Mohammed Alhashmy (Imam Mohammed Saud University, 
Riyadd) Dr. Abdul Munim Khafaji |AI Ashar University. Cairo) Dr- M. V. Moha¬ 
mmed, Advocate N. Ahamed Koya (Editor, Voice of Islam, Calicut) are seen in 
the picture. 
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Say thow : lam 

But a man like you 

It is revealed to me 

By inspiration that your God 

Is one God so stand 

True to Him and ask 

For His forgiveness. 

And woe to those who 
Join gods with God— 

Those who practise not 

Regular charity and who 

Even deny the Hf reafter 

For those who believe 

And work deeds of righteousness 

Is a reward that will 

Never fail. 


Quran 
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in to this great institution of learning- 
Unity and tranquillity should prevail un¬ 
disturbed In Aligarh- Any attempt to 
foment trouble, which may arise from 
any quarter should be curbed. 


EDITORIAL 

The Trouble in 
Aligarh Muslim 
University 

Aligarh Muslim Univsrsity Is not 
only the highest educational institution 
of the Muslims of India, but it is also the 
Qreet (earning centra for the entire nation 
Students f.om all communities irrespect¬ 
ive of caste, creed and religion from India 
and different nations of the world are 
attached to this great centre of learning. 
The teachers and professors of this Uni* 
varsity belong to different communities in 
indie, live find the unity of diversity in 
this great Institution. 

The students, teachers, and profess 
ors of this University live in quite unity 
and harmony. But of late we regret to re¬ 
port that Aligarh University has become a 
trouble soot in India. Whatever the re¬ 
asons we should not allow any kind of 
trouble, communal or politics! to spread 
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Aligarh Muslims University is one of 
the proud institutions of our country and 
the symbol of securalarism. The Muslims 
and members of other communities 
should realise this and help to make this 
great university as a centre of Hindu 
Muslim University. We appeal to our 
Muslim brothers and workers of the 
M E.S. in Aligarh to contribute their might 
to establish complete communal harmony 
and peace in Aligarh- Wa also appeal to 
the government to consider the special 
characteristics of this University and do 
everything to maintain peace and progress 
in Aligarh University. 
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Notice 


It is hereby notified for the infor¬ 
mation of the M. E. S members that 
the list of MES members eligible to 
take part In the'MES State Executive 
taking place on 22-3-1991. has 
been duly published In the M. E. S 
office notice Board. 


Calicut S d/ 

22-2-81 V.C. Aboobacker 

(Retd: Superintendent of Police) 
Returning officer. 




Islam's Message if Hip fir tie Willi 
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Prseiddnt Muhammad 2ia-ul-Haq 
told the UN Gsneral Assembly in clear, 
ringing tones on 1 October 1980. that 
Muslim countries "fovour a genuine 
detente, but not a detnete based on a 
division of the world In to spheres of 
Influenoi by tne super powers." 

President Zla made a forceful plea to 
all nations of the werld to make ■ solemn 
commitment that during the 16 th century 
Hljth and the 21 st century G. C. relat¬ 
ions among them would be governed by 
higher moral principles and not power 
politics- 

Another solemn commitment should 
b<» that strong natoins shall not oppress 
the weak, nor the rich dominate the poor, 
ha told the United Nations General 
Assembly In a speech he delivered on be 
half of the fOb million Muslim of the 
world. 

President Zla-ul-Haq concluded his 
historic speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly by announcing an 8-po¬ 
int charter of solemn commitments which 
should be followed by all 164 members 
of the world body The charter as spelled 
out by Pakistan's president- was: 

That the 16 th century Hijra, and the 
21 -at century G. C will usher in an wee 
In which relations between states will be 
governed by higher moral principle, and 
not by power politics. 

That we shah c r eat e a human society 
founded on the principle of Universal 
brotherhood- 


That all forms of Intolerance end 
discrimination based on considerations 
of race, colour, creed end sex shell be 
ended. 

That the remaining stronghold^ of 
oppression and justice on earth shallbe 
demolished. 

That the strong nations shell not 
oppress the week, nor the rich dominate 
the poor- 

That scientific knowledge and natur¬ 
al resources of the earth shall be stored 
equitably for the common welfare end 
good of the human race. Instead of being 
squandered on armaments and other 
preparations for war. 

That the evlronment of our planet 
shall ba protected from abuse, to safe¬ 
guard for prosperity he right to Inherit 
tne earth as baautiful and supportive of 
life as the Creator made It for us. 

That, above all, peace shill prevail 
among nations, and brotherhood bmbbg 
men, to rename humanity to ptsadrvadtf 
previous civilization to which etch gator ■ 
ation toe made its contribution, and to 
achieve the quality Of lift based on potlt- 
loel economic and soda! MHSee, to which 
we all aspire, but which fiasco ferCXc- 
eededour gmsp 

The founding of die first Islamic 
repraeneted, on the oneto*d, rejection fiif 
the suffocating environment 
i n to rirahc e , tyranny Octets ienttrid moral 
wpixtiOTs waipi tm ■ ww hvivq, mw 
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dstei min«tk>n of ft# new-born Islamic 
community to promote understanding 
tolerance brotherhood and fra*dom as 
imperatives of policy. 

Iai»n} demands Qf tu follow* to strive 
In divide* l> irtf eolleceively for the eras* 
tion of a hu man society based on justice 
and equality. 

Islam rejects narrow nationalism, 
parochialism end racial eiistim. 

Islam specliicelly forbids wars of 
agression, end per mite recourse to arms 
only in self defence. 

the Islamic massage of universal 
brotherhood, peace and eqaallty is of 
eternal value, and is more than even re¬ 
levant to the conditions prevailing in 
today's world. 

The world can no longer offord the 
luxury of confrontation and wards, man; 
Rind needs peace. Let us all try to achieve 
peaee within and peace without. 

The confrontation between man's sel¬ 
fishness and nature also threatens human 
survival. Men's insatiable pursuit of mat¬ 
eriel comforts has led him to reckless des¬ 
truction of the natural environment. 

The understanding of the sign of 
Allah's rule can hold the present-day 
world to regain the equilibrium it It seems 
toJwvelest. 

Muslims are bound by their faith to 
believe in ail the prophets and revealed 
books from Adam to prophet Muhammad 
piftce bo upon him) who Is the last of 
tho.'f*|cifft«|a. - 

Muslims,, living all over the world In 
different dimes and under different cus¬ 
toms ana otttlcaJ systems, speaking 
different language and dialects, retain an 
abiding sense of Islamic affinity and it it 
this unity in diversity which is the hall* 
mark of the Muslim Umroeh, or the com¬ 
monwealth of Muslim nations- 

The Islamic Conference constitutes a 
concrete manifestation of the urge pf the 
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Mwflm Urrmeh ft re-estabfleh Its hkftrfc 
role ea a factor of peace and r*-assert the 
overriding unity of fto Muslim peoples 
scattered over the glebe. 

The human progress* heavily? Inde¬ 
bted to the early Muslim scbbUrs.phUo- 
sphera, scientists end physcfana, who 
made outstanding orginal constfrbutlons 
in their respective fields and disciplines, 
rescued the best in the ancient Greco- 
Roman civilization, and passed this tiaasur 
to the West. 

Tha teachings of the Prophet (peace 
be upon him) about saeking knowledge 
and sharing with othors have a lesson for 
the present-day world where access to 
vitally useful knowledge is allowed on a 
selective basis and Is denied by the pri¬ 
vileged few to the lass fortunate many 
who need it most. 

The Islamic world was in Instruman. 
tal not only fn generating tha first intel¬ 
lectual stirrings which prepared for tha 
ground for the European renaissance but 
also in acting as a bulwark for the defen¬ 
ce of Western civilization against tha 
Mougol hordesr 

It was an irony of fata that the people 
who where thus saved by the Muslims 
turned round to occupy and pillage Mus¬ 
lim lends and couvert them into their prize 
colonies. 

Political independence regained by 
Muslim countries has not loosened the 
tenacious grip of economic exploitation 
which goes hand in hand with colo¬ 
nial lam. 

Tha feeling of insecurity eeoros much 
of tha globe is attributable to the conti¬ 
nuing tendency to use pressure for the 
control and exploitation of resources. 

The tragic conflict between Iran end 
-Iraq Is attributable to the unstable con* 
ditlons erected *n e sensitive eree by ft* 
pressures and countsr-pr»$sur«» o* 
superpower rivalry, , • 

Voice of tsfim 



. .Jmi aiWlltol caQdftton lor Itoe morn 
«f peaoe.betweenfran ifid baqwouid be 
the obeifvam of strict neutrality end 
nw-Mirimci in their internal affairs 
by tha outside powers. 

Israel is tbs most destabiiishing 
actor In the Mfddis East. 

The altutstion in the Middle East can 
explode any moment and the resulting 
conflagration can envelop the world with 
a Master the magnitude of which has not 
been seen before. Now Is the time to acf 
before it is too late. 

Tha United States Is pursuing a poiicy 
which brings It into hostile confrontation 
with the Arab worid and extends open— 
sned support to Israel. The US bears a 
heavy raponsibility in Israel's aggressive 
policies in defiance of world opinion. 

Until the just demands made by the 
Islamic Conference for a Middle East set 
lements are met in full, the prospect of a 
genuine apd lasting peace in the region 
will elude us, and the worid will continue 
to be haunted by the specture of a wider 
conflict In which the interests of those 
who protect Israel will suffer most. 

The struggle of rhe Afghan people 
against foreign military intervention is as 
sacrosanct and worthy of respect and 
support as the heroic struggles of the 
Algerian paople, the people of Zimbabwe 
and of all the oppresaad and exploited 
people of the world, at one time or ano¬ 
ther, against foreign domination. 

The valuable initiative of the Islamic 
Conference insetting up a three-memb«r 
standing committee to seek a aolution of 
tha Afghan probiam has been presently 
stalled by the 'over all negative attitudes’ 
or the Kabul regime - 

The orchestrated propaganda campa¬ 
ign accuse!ng Pakistan of interference in 
Afghanistan's internal affairs cannot mis¬ 
lead the world. 


r 

‘ i;? Psldttln'a commitment to the pdopi.- 
pie'df non-interference in the affairs 0* 
other elates is restated and the ettegef^m 
that Pakistan In any way inVofved irt the ' 
Afghan insurgency Is categorically 
rejected? , - 

The sltutetion in Kampuchea to simi¬ 
lar to that in Afgantetan as in both oases, 
principles of international law and peace¬ 
ful coexistence have been flouted.* . 

The world of Islam does not bellve 
that there can be genuine International 
security so long aa it Is predicated cm id 
unstable balance of terror and continoue 
escalation ofa rms race, 

Muslim countries favour genuine 
d e t e n t a , but not ad e t a nil 
based on a divission of the world 1 
into spheres of influence by the two 
super-powers. 

Muslim world’s support to the African 
people’s sfruggle for Independence and 
against reolsm Is reaffirmed. 

The Pretoria regime must be made to 
end its illsgal occupation of Namibia and 
its repressive policies and acts of violence 
In that tenit >ry and south Africa. 

The Muslim minorities around thf 
globe, numberirg nearly 300 million, aire 
frequently discriminated against arid sub¬ 
jected to untold miseries because of 
religious prejudice. This challenge to 
world conscience must be tridt firmly arid 
fairly. 

The time has surely coma, if it to not 
late already, to establish s new economic 
order which would bs durable, 1 because 
It would be fair 

- Tha Muslim continue to exert them¬ 
selves to f ha at most towards the ecfiiye- 
ment from of the objectives of tha group 

of 77- v 

The goel of dlststmsment deserves 

Ihe urgent attention of tha world commu¬ 
nity, and needs to be pureusedboth at 
the global, and the regional lavait. 

- . f* 
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Ws have continued our effort* for 
further normalisation of relation* with 
India on thi* baa)* of the principle* of the 
Sima!* Agreement of 1972. Substantial 
progress ha* been made over the peare in 
the promotion of communications, travel 
and trade between the two countries. 

The process of normalisation can and 
will be further accelerated with a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the question of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Pakistan's position on this 
matter is founded on universally recogn- 
ieed principles. 

The Islamic world is poised to enter 
the 15 th century Hijra In spired by Its 
Its great past, aware of its present prob¬ 
lems and opportunities, concious of Its 
spiritual, cultural and political rebirth, 

The concept of securit- of the Islamic 
countries does not Involve alignment 
with any of the power groups, nor does 
It envisage multilateral defence pacts.it 
alms essentially at advancing the Idnivl- 
duel and collective capability of the Isla- 
mtc countries to achive the goals, set by 
consensus. In the UN and strive to furt¬ 
her ite fundamental objectives. 

The measage of Islam—the message 
of peace, equalilty of man, rule of law and 
supremacy of justice—Is also fundamen¬ 
tal to toe United Nations. 

Aa devotees of the religion thst brou¬ 
ght this message to the world, end as 
signatories to the charter In which is 
enshrined, the Muslim countries are dhu. 
bbly committed to the ideals of the 
United Nations. 

We perceive of the role hf Islam as 
that of helping to to overcme the probl¬ 
ems betting the resent-day world-Isiam 


can assist in bidding the endnste efkttct- 
ure for krtarnetieoal emfty, b es ed bn 
universe! brotherhood, end on uMtfei e t i 
brotherhood, end respct for p rfnCf p l e t Of 
peaceful co-pxistence. 

(slarh Is nht a religion In toe oonven- 
tloal but a many-splendoured mansion— 
It is urtqule end comprehensive sys¬ 
tem of law, it is a distinctive culture, 
a fasc inatlng civilisation. It Is a supreme 
metaphysical doctrine for therelisf end 
redemption of man. 

If this be the message of Islam, then 
should not the present resurgence of 
Islam and the reawakenink among the 
Muslims of the world be a welcome 
phenomenon. l6lam should be welcomed 
as a revitalising force that could bring 
peace to weary world, and hope to dist¬ 
raught humanity. It can act as a catalyst 
in rousing the conscience of International 
community 

The world of Is'am Is confident that 
the era of stark materialism which bread 
imperialism, colonialism and injustice in 
all its forms, is finally over, and cannot 
be brought back. As they enter the 16th 
century Hijra, the Islamic peoples, wha 
have rediscovered their pride in their 
religion, their great oulture and their 
unique social and economic institutions, 
are confident that the advent of this 
century would mark the beginning of a 
oew epoch, when their high ideals of 
peace, justice, equality of man, and their 
unkfte understanding of the tfhfverse, 
woutd ones again enable them to rhbfce 
a worthy contribution to the better men* 
of mankind. 
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(Sattallahu alaihi wq Sallam) 


The Ufa of the Holy Prophet Muha¬ 
mmad (Sallallahu alaihi w a Sallam) 
contains numerous instances which are 
an eloquent testimony of his truthfulness. 
Truth was the outstanding quality of his 
character and his Message- Strengthened 
and supported by Truth, he faced his 
enemies with solemnity and dignity and 
treated them with generosity- Here are 
some of the historical events which 
would hearten anyone, who cares to go 
through them, to take to the path of 
Truth. 

In the battle of Uhad—A. H 2 the 
Holy Prophet (Sallallahu alaihi wa sallam) 
lost four of his teeth, suffered injuries on 
his heed an d face, two of the rings of 
his helmet pierced into his cheek, but he 
prayed for forgiveness for his enemies. 

On the day he was in Ta if in the 
7th year of prophethood, which was 
according to the Holy Prophet himself 

the most trying and the worst of the days, 
he was pursued by a gang of hooligans 
throwing stones at him from all direc¬ 
tions, calling him names. He was bleed¬ 
ing from head to toot, his footwear got 
drenched in blood and vyould not come 
out when he wanted to make ablution 
because of coagulation of blood, even 
then he mad* the same prayer, that is. 
sought forgiveness for his enemies. 

The people of Mecca who had be¬ 


fore forcing him to leave hia beloved city 
through Hijrah, in the 13th year, had 
shut him up in the 3rd year of Prophet- 
hood, in a narrow vale with his tribe 
including the old and the infants and 
put a blockade so that not a single grain 
could reach them came rushing to him 
in Medina when they found themselves 
In the grip of the severest of famines, 
and he readily consented to pray for 
them. And he repeated the same prayer, 
asking for forgiveness. 

Again he came to the rescue of the 
people of Mecca when the Governor of 
Yamama, Hazrat Samama (Razi AHabu 
•anhu) after embracing Islam, had cut off 
all supplies of fooclgrains to them. They 
rushed to him again end at their request 
the Prophet asked the Governor to lift 
the embargo The supply of foodgraine 
was restored to the people of Mecca who 
were still the worst of his enemies. 

Conquest of Mecca 

On the dty of conquest of Mecca In 
AH 6, in the courtyard , of Masjid-ul- 
Haraam, those standing before him inclu¬ 
ded such persons as used to drag his 
followers on the burning desert sand; 
those haughty and proud ones who,had 
taken a vow to put him to death end to 
destroy ell traces of his faith and hie 
followers, as well as those who were 
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thirsty far fas Wood. There 
war* atao tan thousand swordsman 
rssdy to fall upon thorn at ths slightest 
hint from tea, Maly - Prophet- Tbs Holy 
Prophet sskad thorn with s dignity bafi * 
tting a Prophat, "Hava you any idea of 
what 1 am going to do with you?" A 
death like silence foil on them, their 
faces turned pale as they had no doubt 
In their mind that they will certainly be 
putto death- The Holy Prophet (Sallallahu 
alafhl wa saiiam) spoke to them again- 
He said, "I will treat you on the same 
manner, as my brother Yoosuf (Jo6tph- 
may peace be upon him) treated his bro¬ 
thers, I toil you like the truthful Yoosuf 
that today there is nothing against you 
and you are not called upon to explain 
anything. May God, High and Mighty 
forgive your sins- Ha is verily the Most 
Merciful." 

At the time of migration from Mecca 
to Medina, the Muslima had left their 
hearth and homes in tact which ware 
taken possession of by the Quraish. 
After the conquest of Mecca, the Muslims 
thought they should get back their pro¬ 
perties. In feet a broteer of Zainab (Razl 
Allahu anha) one of the wives of the 
Holy Prophet, made bold to make 
publicly a demand for restoration to him 
of his house. This Is what the Prophet 
8 aldtohlm "if you give up your claim 
for your house, I promise you a castele 
In Heaven" Zainab's brother withdraw 
hie delm: Ail those who wanted back 
their properties thus came to know that 
the Prophet did not like ft end accord¬ 
ingly gave up their claims. 


Muslim camp. They were caught grid 
brought before the Prophet. Hi forgave 
them ell and set them free 

* _ ; . v> *<1 '* V ,< 1 ■" ^ ' ■; ' ' , i 

Another stooge of the Quraish Omelr 
bin Wahab, came to Medina to avail 
himself of an opportunity if one became 
available, of murdering the Holy Prophet. 
Hazrat Umer (Raz Allah enhu) spotted 
him, snatched his sword from his hand 

and took him to the Holy Prophet When 
questioned he 'altered but confessed the 
the truth when the'Holy Prophet himself 
told him how he had conspired with hie 
friend Safwaan to kill him (the Holy 
Prophet), the reward for him being that 
hie debts would be cleared Iby Safwaan 
and that he (Safwaan) would also main¬ 
tain his family- The man fell at the feet 
of the Holy Prophet and embraced Islam. 
He was entertained well and hla eon was 
ordered to be set free - 

Similarly Abu Sufyaan had deputed 
a beduin on the promise of a handsome 
prize to murder the Holy Prophet- The 
man entered the mosque of the Holy pro¬ 
phet where the Prophet was talking to a 
tribal delegation- When the Prophet sew 
the man, he said that he had coma to 
kill him Ha was held and searched, a 
daggar was found on his person. The 
Prophet asked him to speak out the truth 
and when he made a clean breast of eve¬ 
rything, he was promised full protection 
and was told that he was free to go 
wherever he liked. The man embraced 
Islam then and there'boing highly impres¬ 
sed by the kind treatment meted out to 
him by the Prophet. 


While camping at a site in Hudaibia 
the Quraish hatched a conspiracy to 
murder the Holy Prophet end deputed 80 
oftheh men who ateathlly broke into tha 
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We could give more of such inetan- 
cos but we believe tne reader has by now 
-go* the point. - > 

(To be Continued) 

Voice of Want 
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Momentous 


Makfca Summit 



—S, Ausaf Saied Vasfi 


By the time these lines appear in print, the Islamic Foreign Ministers* 
Conference would have concluded its 1 3th session after preparing a compre¬ 
hensive agenda for the Third Islamic Summit, to be inaugurated on January 
25, under the shadows of Holy Kaaba, by Malik Khalid, the ruler of Saudi 
Arabia who shuns limelight like the late King Faisal, The summit is likely to 
make deep imprints on the international skyline* 


The summit which, after the inaugural 
session within the sacred precincts of 
Holy Kaaba. will Hold the rest of Us ses¬ 
sions in Taif will be addressed by the 
U- N. Secretary General Or Kurt Wald¬ 
heim* It will be for the first time in the 
history of Islamic Conferences that tha 
top representative of tha United Nations 
will be addressing such a meat. It is a 
positive sign to be taken note of the 
world over. 

The meet may well prove to bs a 
turning point for 900 million Muslims 
Inhabiting all parts of the globe for two 
main reason : (t) conscious moves are 
afoot on tho part of non-Arab Muslim 
States to integrate the moral and spiritual 
leadership with political leadership under 
the etowardehip of Saudi Arabia, and (2) 
.non-Arab Muslims who for Ideological 
reasons consider ail Arab issues' as their 
own. may enlarge as the frontrankers 
because they have talent, imagination 
and determination to deliver the goods. 

FeiVtftehtly 


In brief, Arab assets pooled with 
Arab and non-Arab brain is going to 
play dominant role in the shaping of 
the destiny of the next decades. The 
possibility of the emergenoe of such a 
leadership is quite strong because of 
.the united Muslim command that would 
be emanating from tha holy place. 
Under whatever compulsions Iraq might 
have sought Saudi Arab's moral sup¬ 
port hence-forth it is likely to remain 
within the Islamic orbit. 

An important characteristic of this 
leadership would be its moderate, and 
balanced approach. Replying to a ques¬ 
tion by this correspondent. Prince Saud 
Al-Faisal during the course of a heavily 
attended press conference last evening, 
said : "Oil is a resource and a natural 
waeith. It should be used for the 
benefit of friends and m a n k I nd 
at large. You are in four a disappo¬ 
intment if you expect stridently aggress¬ 
ive posture from the Islamic Summit. ' 
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the momentum that the concept of 
an Islamic Bloc is gradually gaining can 
understood from the fact that the 
First Islamic Summit, in Rabat in 1936, 
was attended by 22 States only while 
this third one in jjMafcka ia going to be. 
attended by 40. 

Saudi Concern for the persecution of 
Muslim minorities in different parts of 
the globe cen be appreciated through 
the fact that Moros (Muslim of Philipp¬ 
ine) have been given the status of 
Observers for tne Conference. A group 
of Afgan Mujahedeun is also reported 
to have arrived to attend the meet. 

The issues before the Foregin Minis¬ 
ter's Council are the issues the Intarnat- 
ionet Islamic community is currently 
confronted with, viz: (1) occupied Jeru¬ 
salem and other Arab territories in 
Palestine. (2) Soviet occupation of Afgha¬ 
nistan, (3) Iren-Iraq conflict, (*) row 
between Lebanon and Syria and (?) eco¬ 
nomic co-operation among Islamic States 
and mutual assistance in the educational 
ar.d cultural spheres. 

According to knowledgabie sources' 
the Subject on which the summit may 
specially concentrate is tiia recovery of 
Al-Quds, Liberation of Afghanistan and 
setting up of an Islamic Court of justice 
to settle disputes between members 
States of the Islamic Canference Organi¬ 
sation. The economic ft r a t e g y 
may also ga t prominance inths 
Makka Oecl aration which 
has already been submitted to the Ge-e- 
ral Committee'for approval and finishing 
touches. The idea is to formulate a fra¬ 
mework for economic cooperation bet¬ 
ween Islamic countries end various 
international organisations. 

President Zia-ul Haq has, in the 
meantime given a new dimension to the 
We* of Mamie co-operation by reiterating 
the Collective Islamic Security Plan- The 

tV'y 


proposal which appears to be on the card 
might cause concern to South Block but 
observers feel ws ourselves are responsi¬ 
ble for our Isolation in the Third World. 
However corrective measures can still be 
taken In the forthcoming non-aligned 
conference in New Delhi. 

A significant highlight of the Islamic 
Summit is going to be a thorough discu* 
ssion to be followed by a concrete deci¬ 
sion about Afghanistan- If Iranian Presi¬ 
dent Mr. Abut Hasan Bani Sadr attends 
the Conference—persuasive moves are. 
in top gear—President Zfa-ul Haq whl be 
able to present his predicament in a more 
forcefuil manner. 

The formula putlorth by Pakistan 
consists of four points and is in confir- 
mity with the U. N- resolution on the 
subjects: (1) total withdrawal of the 
05,000 Soviet army personnel from Afgh¬ 
anistan, (2) restoration of the non-aligned 
and Islamic status of Afghanistan, (3)free 
exercise of the right of th8 Afghans to 
choose their own government and (4) 
creation of conditions to ensure the return 
of two million Afghan refugees from 
Pakistan and Iran. 

It is understood that the PLO and 
Syria, with their pronounced tilt tow-, 
ards the Left, remained silent when 
Russian annexation of Afghanistan was 
under discussion in tha Foreign Mini¬ 
sters'Council. True to pattern South 
Yemen overtly opposed the inclusion 
of this item in the agenda. 

Libya, which might also have played 
to the Russian gallery, is not attending 
the Conference despite invitation. 

The membership of Egypt continues 
to emain suspended since the signing of 
the Camp David Accord. And Mr. Babrak 
Karma! is conspicuous by absence to 
-plead Mr. Lunid Bvezhnev's case. 
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‘A Thousand Years of Islamic 
Bookcraft’: Bonn exhibition 



BORN: The 'Laws of Akbar', Illumi¬ 
nated capies of the Holy Quran and met) 
culously illuatrated anthologies, moulding 
one from the reign of Emperor Jahangir, 
(dated around 1610) were among the 
irlceless documents recently dispalyed 
*n an exhibition in Born entitled "a Thou 
sand Yeare of Islamic Book craft-' 

Sponsoring the event was the Natio¬ 
nal Library of the Prussian cultural Herit¬ 
age Foundation of West Berlin, which 
drew on its vast collectionof manus crlpts 
in Its oriental eection (approx 60,000) to 
iresent 120 precious items that highlight 
the historic and contemporary achievem¬ 
ents In the book-making sphere in the 
Arab, Persian, Turkish and Indian cultural 
realms. 

In addition to the 'Laws of Akbar', 
which was bound In a costly varnished 
binding, there was Jan ornamented copy 
of Quran from the India of the 18 th cent¬ 
ury with the Sura headings written In 
white on gilt cornices which in turn 
where framed in green There was also a 
more recent copy of the Holy Book with 
a Persian translation. 

Another exhibt was an anthology 
compiled in 1818 for Emperor Jahangir' 
replete with artistic miniatures and caili 
graphic sheets. 

Th# exhibited bindings, document? 
and manuscrips span more than 1000 y* 
ears from 9th cantury to 1925. Thay 


constitute but a small fraction of tha vast 
store of oriental mannscrlpts of tha 
Prussian Cultural Heritage Foundation, 
whose collection is one of the largest o* 
its kind in Europe. 

The 'Laws of Akbar* (Aeen-i-Akbarl) 
were written by Abul FadI (Dec. 1602) 
the Emperor's long-time friend, secretary 
and minister, at tha behest of Akbar The 
volume is the nird of the detailed and 
authentic history of the rule of the 
Moghul Emparor, 'Akbar-Nama.' 

Another exhibit of comparable worth 
was a copy of Quran written during the 
reign of Moghul Emperor* Alamgir—II 
and completed in 1753, one year afte r 
the British victory inihe battle of Plassey. 
This Quran edition, which reveals Persian 
influence, is considered typical forth# 
late epoch of the Moghul reign. 

The anthology of Emperor Jahangir 
1605-1627) must surely ba viewed 8a 
one of the most valuable piece# of the 
Berlin collection. Two pages from hie 
anthology ware on display in Bonn. The 
two pages share the picture of two mag¬ 
pies and an Inscribed sheet with Persian 
Ta’liq script, and the margin h covered 
with gilded paintings. 

The picture of the magpies, unsigned 
is attributed to Listed Mansur, who often 
accompanied the Emperor on hie jour¬ 
neys and who drew male than a huodied 
different flowers and numerous spe c i al 
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Law and Justice in Saudi Arabia 

— Ishaq Khalifah Sharoef —* 


(Continued from the last Issue) 
if It were not for fear to of being tedio 
usly prolix I could cite may of these 
stories which honourably reflect and 
Illustrate the true Islamic attitude to jus¬ 
tice, end the keen sense of responsibility 
that really cultivated Muslim men did 
feel vis-a-vis the judicature and its res¬ 
ponsibilities. 

4. The realization that the judiciary 
must be well treated and Its needs, whe¬ 
ther public or prinvate, must be amply 
insured and adequately provided for. In 
other words, judges musr be insured 
against the tow morale which is brought 
on by needliness or its neediness or its 
social equivalent of unadequate enumer¬ 
ation A judge in want may be easily co- 
rruptlbel end could be induced to judge 
unjustly- 

■ -<H m i,. |~ III I . . . . . .i ■ 

of birds at the behest of the Emperor- 

Conciseness in form and the brilliance 
of decoration were the principles which 
guided the exhibition's selectors* By 
focussing on a limited cultural end religi¬ 
ous sphere, the national library of the 
trueeien Cultural Heritage Foundation 
adhered to an exhibition approach first 
applied in 1977 Which proved a major 
* success at fha? time- 

I* 


On thinking of this aspect of the 
question the Prophet is narrated to have 
eaid, "He who is appointed a member of 
our judiciary must procure for himself a 
wife. If he has no servant, he must get 
one. If ha has no lodgings he must pro 
cure some-" 

5, Judgess are required to refrain 
from dealing with merchants and trades¬ 
men and also from being engaged in act¬ 
ive buying and selling* Such activity 
would engage them in trade and get them 
involved with commerce; and therefore, 
endager their financial probity. 

6 . It is a necessity that a judge 
should have friende amongst men oi 
learning, piety and true God fearing con¬ 
duct. Such friends should given him 
sound advice on matters of law andhuman 
behaviour; and especially on difficulty 


Some of the oriental manuacripts 
hail from the Library of the Selectors of 
Brandertdburg, which had thorn In H* 
possession as early as 1668. The Foun¬ 
dation acquired others through donations 
single acquisitions, and through purchase 
of complete private collections. A signi¬ 
ficant number came tc Europe with Euro¬ 
peans who travelled to Egypt, indie and 
Persia.—PPL 
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7. ^ judso must have power to 
Impose eortsctkmsl sentences on those 
whe show what ft known as contempt of 
court before him. This is essential if the 
dignity of the judiciary is to be 
maintained. 

8. Thera Is need for giving the court 
the possibility or restraining pround and 
high-handed knaves, so that the weak 
and under prlveileged can have 
their full say in court. The Holy Prophet 
did lay down the ruts that both litigants 
be placed on a par of equality before the 
judge. 

9. Priority must be given to the 
more urgent case, such as those of pri¬ 
soners, stangers and the like. 

10. A judge must control his emo¬ 
tional reactions and temparmental pero- 
penssities before litigants. Both litigants 
must feel absolutely equal before him; 
so that the unjust would not count on 
his possible favour and the oppressed 
would not despair of his equity. 

11- A judge should be forewarned 
against basing his judgement on any 
prior or private knowledge that he may 
have of any case under his review- His 
judgement must only be based upon 
objective evidence and the legal cogency 
of pleadings brought to his hearing. 

12- Judges must be prevented from 
exercising their function when they 
happen to be angry, vexed, in a 'state of 
anxiety or psychological stress and strain 
of any kind. This is a caution against the 
possibility of the judge's being subjected 
to difficulty of understanding through 
lack of mental tranquility. 

In the system >f Islam ’ the judiciary 
is thf highest authority and none can 
claim to be invested with greater power 
than it, however highly pieced that par¬ 
ticular one may deem himself to bet 
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The warning given by tSlanffe ethtoa 
againet the assuming of the positWrror 
the judge, did not (fortunately) reeoK Ih 
the abolition of that most neoe»sa?y toot! 1 
function but on the contrary, in its prOpef 
development by giving welly nice criteria 
for setectng judges and a proper yardst¬ 
ick for either maintaining judges In (heir 
positions or summarily dismissing them. 
The good judge has his stupendous 
regard awaiting him It in the Hereafter* 
So If a man sees that he was not way out 
to accept becoming a judge, he does so 
with the good hope that may well be of 
those who are blesaed. 

An authenticated Hadith reads ft 
follows: "persons who deal iustfy will 
be resurrected on pulpits made of the 
light of those who had benefited from 
their judgement." Another Hadith reeds 
as follows, "There is no need for envy 
expect in two cases; the envy of a man 
whom Allah has empowered to spend the 
whole of vast wealth tn defence of Right, 
or of a man whom AMah has endowed 
with wisdom and uses that to guide hie 
meatlng out of justice;" The Prophet is 
also narrated to have said. "A judge who 
does his bast to find true justice, but yet 
errs in judgement has but one recompe¬ 
nse to his pains. But a judge who does 
his beet towards proper judgement, and 
judges aright, has two lots of recomp¬ 
ense: one for his pains;, and the 
other having judged aright, ft ie aleo 
ascertained that the Holy Prophet <Hd 
say, "The just imam Ie one Of those 
whom Allah shall shelter under His shade 
whence there is no other haven besides 
under his shade." 

The sources of all legal wisdom in 
Islam are to two great ones; The Book 
o' Allah an e.g the Sunneh, Traditions of 
His Messenger. These letter ere die 
words, actions and considered judgeme¬ 
nts of the Prophet. Of non-specific 
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warnings In tha Qur'an aginat using refar- 
aneas for law other than these twain is 
tha following, "But no, by thy Lord! 
they will not believe till they make the 
Judge regarding the disagreement that 
crops up between them, and until thay 
find that they are not loth to accepting 
thy verdict, and surrender themselves in 
full submission.' "And judge between 
them according to that which Allah has 
revealed." Again, Whoso judge not 
according to what Allah has sent down, 
thay are uubelievers. An ill straction 
of what the Sunnah is like is to be found 
in the following a anecdote which is 
narrated of the dialogue between the 
Prohet (peace be upon him) and Maadh 
Ibn Jabal. 

Prophet: How will the ugh judge if 
a cause comes before you? 

Maadh: I would refer to the judge¬ 
ment in the book of Allah 

Prophet: And if thou findest not 

that? 

Maadh: I should than refer to the 
Sunnah of Hla Messenger. 

Prophet: And If thou findest non 

there either? 

Maadh: Then 1 shell have to think 
hard and discover my own judgement. 

The Prophet then stroked the ches 
of Meedh in approbation and said, 
"Praise be to Allah who has given of 
Hia success to them messenger of His 
Messenger to find that which really plea - 
sea the Measenger of Allah. There are two 
other sources or references for Shariah 
which are derl\ ed ol the first two. These are 
unanimity and analogous or comparative 
Judgement. Unanimity or consensus 
realty means the consensus 
of opinion of tha learned (tha 
Ulema) In adopting some judgement. It 
Is, Of course understood that this cons¬ 
ensus would cluster around some commo- 


nly.agreed understanding derived froart 
either the Book'of Ailah or thaSurmah of 
the Prophet. But comparative analogous 
judgement it based upon the feet that 
texts of either Ah Qur'an end the 
Hddith are finite, and instances for judge¬ 
ment are limitless. Therefore, eaeea ere 
to be compared to others that ere found 
to resemble them. For, there is always 
the possibility of people acting in much 
the same way when there is similarity or 
even a kind of analogy in their situations; 
for men are the same kind of being 
irrespective of the differences between 
Individuals 

Then a moat important pert of the 
world of judical practice and proceedings 
are the idicia of comparative evidence 
which also pertains or are related to clr- 
oumslancial evidence. So whan 
material or documentary evidence is abs 
ent, then resort to oath anl to an affidavit 
is legitimate and necessary. Ibnul Qsim 
has a book of real value on this subject 
entitled. "Al Turuq al Hakiman" (The 
Ways of the Wise), i can commend it this 
book to the perusal of those who are 
really concerned with matters juridical. 

The juridical promulgation made by : 
the righteous or orthodox Cali ph Omar 
bin al Khattab to a member of his judici¬ 
ary is justly famous for it Is as a lightho¬ 
use to judges in perplexity and a true 
system for the judiciary. I find that It is 
indispensable to quote this famous letter 
verbatim and here it is: 

IN THE NAME OF ALLAH? 

THE MERCIFUL COMPASSIONATE. 

This Is from the slave of Allah, Omar, 
the commander of the faithful of Abdullah 
bu bin Quis- 

_ "Peace be upon thee. Know tha 

ministering to justice is an absolute obli¬ 
gation and that its practice is an establi¬ 
shed tradition. So if the art presented 
with juridical data try to understand; for 


1 « 
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if fft UttrlM* to epeakof a ftfght that is 
n6t?e4f>4eted in practice. Treat people 
ii if thet atefuffy equal to one another 
when thou meetest them, when they 
are meting out justice and who then sit- 
test with them. Thou shouldst carry 
thyself in the above a manner so that so* 
patrician is tempted to hope for unfair 
favour from thee. And that no plebian is 
brought to deepair of thy justice. He 
who makes a claim should produce a 
corroborating evidence; and he who den¬ 
ies a charge should make solemn oath to 
support his denial. If thou shouldst make 
a judgement today. And findest on second 
thoughts, that thou has erred in the light 
of thine own reason and right judgement; 
and that it were best to come back on 
thy judgement and seest the light of 
Truth them dost so; for verily Right is 
timeles; and retration of erroneous judge¬ 
ment Is to be preferred to proud persist 
ence with that which is wrong. 

Right understanding and again right 
understanding should be your resort 
when you are perplexed by some question 
to which there isno clear-cut answer in 
either the Book or the Sunnah Then try 
to perceive analogous, similar and comp¬ 
arable issues to that which perplexes the 
Try to measuer things by other that 
seem to be like them. When someone 
claims before the right which is unknown, 
affix a time for the claimant to produce 
evidence. If such claimant does produce 
evideuce then let that establish his claim. 
But should be fail to produce that requis¬ 
ite evidence, then make the law his accu¬ 
ser, for that were more apt to attain 
the defence of justice and the 
dealing away of perplexity. Muslims are 
trustworthy witness untoanother expect 
those who have formely fiogged 
for some misdemeanour or tose who were 
found guilty of perjory or 6Uch parson as 


ere oftkibfoue allegiance or dbdtftfuf 
iineage. 

Allah hat verily taken care of conscf- 
ence# end hidden thoughts and ftfVhel’ 
protected you against accusation and the 
shadow of culpability by evidence and 
patties. Avoid anxiety, disquiet arid 
complaint of or about litigants. To stick 
to right were it is required is]to earn greet 
recompense of Allah and good repute in 
this world. Therefore, he who has true 
good will, When he treats with pedple. 
Allah will be between him and this 
people. But he who wears borrowed 
robes o! character, shall eventually be 
stripped of theoe for toat is a tie in the 
soul 

What them thinkest you of recompe¬ 
nse from Allah which comes with His 
immediate mercy in the here and now 
and in the hidden treasures of His bounty 
in the Hereafter.” 

The learned men of Islam have made 
a point of looking closely and reflectively 
at this letter which is an absolute gem ol 
a legal They have explained, paraphra¬ 
sed,analysed and tried to deduct and 
induct valuable judgement and guidance 
from it. The greatest of such learned 
comments is the one by Allama Ibnul 
Qaim. This commentary touches and illu¬ 
minates every aspect of islamic juridical 
pratice and makes them as clear as the 
r ight of pay at noon- The Book of ibnul 
Qaim is a thousand pages of lluminating 
commantatars on an invaluable document 
as is the above mentioned work. 

The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, which 
is one of the members of Islamic States, 
is reall. the hub of Muslaim world; 
because of its historical antecedents. 
It Is the cradei of Islam it is therefore 
meet that the judiciary and juridical pra¬ 
ctice are strictly based on the Qur’an incT 
Sunnah. When a Saudi judge contfperi 
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a case and finds that the Ulema are at 
variance about it; he usally relies on 
what is verified of Iman Ahama bin 
Hanbat a Mazhab-according to the 

preponderating evidence which is to be 
found in the work of Allmah Sheikh 
Mansour al-Bhuti entitled ',Kashful Qinaa 
An Matnil (qnaa and "Sharh Muntaha 
al Iradat " If there be difference of 
opinion between these to two books by 
the same author toen the fit finnal judge¬ 
ment is confined totha book entitled 
Sharh Muntaha al—Iradat' 

The Kingdom has three degress of 
Court. The first degree is general or 
public court. In such a court one judge 
only issues the verdict of the case be one 
of murder, of grevous larceny or of adul¬ 
tery If the verdict be not punctive and 
the litigants are concined by it, then this 
conviction makes that judgement into a 
final one. But in case the litigants objects 
to the verdict, then they are accorded, at 
some later date, the right of protest- 

On examining the protest, the Saudi 
Judge ha6 two alternatives before him; 
he either finds on review that the critici¬ 
sm involved of his prior judgement is 
correct, and he then reviews his judge- 
raent and makes a new verdict accordin¬ 
gly. Otherwise he should submit the 
entire file of that case to the high court of 
appeals(Mahkamatal-Tamjz al-Ulla) so that 
court may consider the faultinsss, alleged 
or real, of the previous verdict in case 
that verdict la punitive. 

The final judgement of the court of 
appeals should be considered really final 
and irrevocable. The third degree of liti¬ 
gation is the High Council for judicature 
which may be called the Supreme Court - 
Its judgement, though formally final, 
dOM not become so unit I that verdict Is 
endorsed by His Majesty the King. When 
• verdict gets this regal endorsement, it 
^| |g>en. executed. Needless to say, the 


Kingdom of Saudi Arabia enjoys * vety 
large and even unequalled measure of 
security, stability and prosperity. Hie 
csrdianl reason behind all this prosperity 
and peace Is the application of Sharrah. 
The courts in Saudi Arabia are open to 
all without any fees. Everyone is of equal 
status before the courts. When he or hie 
applies. This is quite regardless of posi¬ 
tion or class as the common parlance goes. 

I bring forth an example of the pro¬ 
bity and incorruptibility of Saudi judges 
and of the independence of the judiciary. 
The late King Faisal, may Allah have 
mercy on his soul, had to litigate against 
one of his house hold servants about the 
possession of a plot of land at Talf. The 
courts decided that the right lay with the 
servant. The King did not a tarry endorse 
this judgement against himself and te 
order that it be carried out. However, 
there is another branch of the judiciary in 
Saudi Arabia which is called the Dlwanui 
Mazalim It is run by a functionary with 
the rank of a minister. This outfit is ma¬ 
inly concerned with the sort of litigation 
which arises between the Government of 
Saudi Arabia and legal personalities such 
as companies The absence of any Attor¬ 
ney General must be noted. But this is 
largely made up by the work done in this 
respect by the Ministry of the Interior. 
The latter makes all necessary criminal 
investigations; and has all aspects of a 
case covered, so as to present it before 
the relevant court. 

This is a mere cursory glance at the 
judiciary in Islam and its effectiveness in 
insuring law and order and in the control 
and prevention of serious crime. Those 
who have understanding will know how 
to judge objectively and without base. 
This should, at laast, when the appetite 
of those who are really concerned to 
know more about Islam. Humanity in 
our time stands in need of real equity and 
an adequate judiciary which can raatly 
—minister to justice. 

(The writer is a Justice of the Court of 
Appeals in Mecca ai Mukarrmach) 
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Clarion call of Islamic Summit 


The Third Islamic Summit Conference 
held at Taif by 38 leaders of the Muslim 
countries have shown a spirit of solidar¬ 
ity, unity of purpose and has emerged 
with magnificent success. The Mecca 
Declaration as it is called has chalked 
out practical programmes for reconstruc¬ 
ting and reorienting the Muslim Ummah 
on most sound lines in order to achieve 
ascendancy in all fields of human life. 
King Khalid's inaugural speech in the 
Haram Sharif is significant for the uni¬ 
versal appeal for unity and-solidarity- This 
message has removed the dorment spirit 
and infused a new vigour and 2 est in the 
OiC to emerge as a force in the interna¬ 
tional political world. The presence of 
Dr. Kurt Waldheim at 3rd Summit Confer¬ 
ence also added a remarkable significance 
to the OIC's international role for peace 
and unity among different nations 

The summit adopted a number of 
resolutions of far-reaching importance 
and has laid down the policy to be follo¬ 
wed in respect of outstanding problems, 
Palestine, Al-Quds and other Issues, 
The 0 I C has drafted an action plan 
to force the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from A l-Q u d s and 
other occupied areas. It has been decided 
that OIC should seek the rejection of 
Israelis credentials at the U. N. and work 
for the suspension of its membership The 
member countries of the OIC should have 
no diplomatic end economic relations 
with Israel and to implement thia a Islam¬ 
ic boycott office should be established. 
Besides, efforts would be made to seek 
sanctions against Israel under Chapter Vli 
of the O. N. Charter. 


Afghanistan issue was also taken up 
and the summit fully supported the strug¬ 
gle of the Mujahideen and appealed for 
immediate withdrawal of its independent 
status. Mr. Chatti and the foreign minis¬ 
ters of Iran, Pakistan, Guinea and Tunisia 
will cooperate with U. N- Secretary 
General in the discussion and dielegdo 
in this regard. 

The Summit has also decided for 
economic cooperation and financial help 
to poor states to launch their develop¬ 
ment plans. Efforts are also being made 
to settle the confeict between Iran and 
Iraq and create a favourable atmosphere 
for peace and normalcy. 

Solution to the Puzzle about 
the Origin of Cancerous 
Tumors 

A discovery by a Moscow oncologist. 
Professor Mezurenko, will bring closer 
the solution of the puzzle about the ori¬ 
gin of cancerous tumors. He has esta¬ 
blished after lengthy experiments that 
e. ery living baings contains specific virus 
throughout its life time which may never 
cause it any harm. However, when en 
ordinary virus of influenza penetrates the 
body, it can serve as a "detonator" and 
bfing about the development of cancer¬ 
ous tumor. The phenomenon discovered 
by Professor Mazurenko has been entered 
into he national register, which keeps 
record of eii major scientific discoveries. 
(APN) 
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DESCRIBING the creation of the 
universe, the Quran says: ''Surely your 
Lord is God, who created the heavens 
end the eetth in six periods, then sat 
Himself upon the Throne, covering the 
day with the night it pursues urgently— 
and the sun, and the moon, and stars 
subservient, by His command. Verily. His 
era the creation and the command. 
Blessed be God the Lord of all being'* 
[7:54] 

The sentence, "sat Himself on the 
Throne" occurs on six other occasions in 
the Quran. A reference to all these places 
will show that it is invariably used after 
mentioning tho creation of the heavens 
end the earth and in relation to the Divine 
control of His creation and the law and 
order to which the universe is made to 
submit by its Author, as shown by the 
words which follow here: ’ His are the 
creation and the comna id." The two 
things mentioned are, in the opening 
words, creation and throne, and in the 
concluding words, creation and command. 

Similarly in [10 3] where throne is 
spoken of after the creation of the heave* 
ne and the earth, it is foilowad by the 
explanatory words: ’ He regularises the 
affair." What is, thsrerore aimed at is that 
after creating the universe God has not 
left it to run its course independently of 
Him, but it is He whose command holds 
away and who regulates the affairs as He 



has planned them. There are many people 
in this aga of scientific advancement who 
think that, though the conclusion cannot 
be avoided that there is a God who creat¬ 
ed this universe, whom they call the First 
or Final Cause, yet after its creation it 
runs its course according to certain immu¬ 
table laws, and God has no concern with 
its affairs. 

The Quran does not accept this view 
and hence. when it speaks of the creation 
of the heave s and the earth, it speaks 
also of the Th one, which stands for 
God's control of the universe, as shown 
above. To make it further clear, the verso 
ends with the words; "Blessed be God. 
the Lord [or Nourisher] of all being". 
These words show that the world is still 
in the process of growth, and according 
to the Divine plan. God has not only 
created it but. He is also regulating its 
affairs. 

In the words: "Lord of all being', 
there is also a deeper reference to the 
spiritual evolution of man which is being 
worked out under the Divine plan, and 
the throne is mentioned specially in this 
connection, as man's perfection does not 
consist in the working of the meterlBl 
laws which prevail in the universe but in 
the spiritual laws which are needed for 
its perfection. 
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ISLAM. RELIGION OF MAN 


Concept of Piety in Islam 

By Prof- Qamaruddin Khan 


Piety means to fear the displeasure 
of God and to act on the instructions 
issued to mankind by Him through His 
prophets. In religious terminology it is 
called righteousness- Speaking of if, the 
Quran says: "It is not piety, that you turn 
facee to the east and to the west. True 
piety is this: to believe in God, and the 
Last Day, the angels, the Book, and the 
Prophets, to give of one's substance, 
however cherished, to kinsmen, and or¬ 
phans, the needy, the traveller, baggers, 
and to ransom the slave, to perform the 
prayer, to pay the alms. And they who 
fulfil their covenant when they have 
engaged in a covenant, and endure with 
fortitude misfortune, hard^ hip and peril, 
these are they who are true in 
their faith, these are the truly God¬ 
fearing" (2:177) 

While discussing the minor details of 
law, a warning is here given to the Mus¬ 
lims that they should not fall into the 
error into which the previous people fell, 
who sacrificed the spirit of Ireligion for 
the outward ceremonial* The essence of 
religion we are here told is faith in God 
and benevolence to man. The turning 
of the face to the east and the west refers 
to the outward act of facing a certain 
direction when saying prayers. This 
though necessary, should not be taken as 
the real object of prayer, which is in fact 
meant to enable one to have communion 
with the Divine Being, and to imbue 
oneself with Divine morals as explained 
further on. But the words may cary 
another significance. The Muslims were 
told again and again that ell opposition 
to the Truth would ultimately fall and they 
would be masters ol the land. But temp* 


6rM greatness was not their real object. 
They may conquer eastern and western 
lands but their real aim was to attain 

righteousness and bring others to right' 
eousness. 

While a belief in all the prophets is 
stated to be necessary, the Book is spok* 
en of in the singular. The Book, there¬ 
fore, 6tands for Divine Revelation in 
general or the scriptures of alt the proph¬ 
ets Or, because the Quran is e Book 
"wherein are all the right Books*' (98:3), 
the Book might mean the Quran. 

The fulfilment of promise by Individ¬ 
uals as well as nations is one of the first 
essentials of human welfare, and hence 
stress laid upon it by the Holy Quran- 
Faithlessness to treaties and pledgee on 
the part of nations has wrought the 
greatest havoc on humanity. Just as no 
society can prosper until its individual 
members are true to their mutual agree¬ 
ments and promise, so humanity at large 
can never have peace unless nations ate 
true to their agreements. 

The Quran has spoken on different 
aspects of piety on different occasions. 
Once addressing the leaders of the lead¬ 
ers of the Jewry it said: "Do you anjo 
in men to be good and neglect yoUr own 
souls while you reed the Book (Torah)? 
Have you than no sense (2:44). The 
leaders enjoined their followers to be 
good because they could not remain lead 
ers otherwise, but their lives were corru¬ 
pt They read the Book and yet they did 
not follow It: how could the ignorant 
masses benefit by their preaching? 

Further,the Quran says that piety doe# 
not consist only in believing, end prey top* 
it must be supported by giving to the 
poor the things that onit cherishes ’ mbit: 
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Hijra Celebrations and Reception to Guests from the 

Arab World 

Unprecedented Gathering at Manjeri 


The dawn of the 15 th Centuary Of 
Hijra was celebrated at Manjeri on19-1-80 
under th® autpices of M. E. S Maiappu- 
ram District Committee and the citizens 
of ManJerLEvery building in the town was 
beautifully illuminated and docorated The 
guests and M.E S leaders were taken 
around the town in a motor cade in which 
hundreds of decorated vehicles followed 
the open Jeep carrying the guests After 
the Meghrib prayer the guests were taken 
from the mosque to the High school 
ground in a mammoth procession. To. 
gethet with the Hijra celebrations, there 
wee a warm reception to the scholars 
from Arab universities attending the In¬ 
ternational Arabic Seminar at M. E. S, 
Mampad College 

The Public meeting started at 7 P.M. 
with Quran recitation by Dr. K. Mohamed- 
kutty. former President of M E. S. Jb' 
V. Ahamedkutty Alias Kunhan Haji wel¬ 
comed the guest® and speakers and Prof. 
T.Abdut Aziz introduced the Arab guests, 
Jb. P. K. Abdulla Sahib (President, 
M E.S.) presided over the function; 
Jb. Aryadan Mohamad, Minister for 
Foreettand Labour inaugurated the fun¬ 
ction In his address he^ati that it was 
Prephet Mohamad (S.A.) who had taught 
th^ urorid how to give a fair treatment to 
Klee, He recalled the centuries- 
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old ties between India and the Arab world 
and praised what the M. E. S has been 
doing for the cause of Arabic and in the 
field of education. Jb. P. Seethi Haji 
(M.L.A.) said that only M. E. S. could 
organise such a function. Ha stressed 
the need for unity in the community. 
Jb. Korambayil Ahamed Haji M.L.A. said 
that the M-E S.should emerge as the only 
organisation of all Muslims. Jb. M. P. M. 
Abdulla Kurikkal sai J that unity was the 
urgent need of the community. Jb. Abdu 
rahiman Tharvayi urged the youngsters to 
learn the true lessons of Hijra and to ab- 
stain from un-islamic evils. 

Moulana Mohammed Yusuf Sahib' 
(Amir Jamaate-lslam Hind) expressed his 
concern over the tran-lraq war- The 
Moulana was attending the Arabic Semi¬ 
nar at ME. S. Mampad College as the re¬ 
presentative of the Muslim World League. 
He said that the M.E.S. was doings 
great service by working for spreading 
the language of Qur'an. 

The visiting scholars from the Arab 
world expressed their gratitude for the 
warm reception accorded to them by 
M. E. S. and the citizens of Manjeri. 
Dr. Mohamed Abdul Mun'im Khaffaji and 
T$r. Jablr Hamza Farraj [both from Al- 
Azhar University, Cairo]Dr. AH bin Moha¬ 
mad AJ-Hashimi and Dr. Abdulla bin 
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ABOUT a (aw weeks ago, a young 
American lady dad In a Kuwaiti black 
gown and wearing no cosmetics cama to 
the Al Fatwa Committee in the Ministry 
of Awkaf and Islamic Affairs and surpr¬ 
ised everyone by expressing her desire to 
embrace Islam 

Accompanied by two Indonesian Mu 
slim girls,and a male supervisor of foreign 
etudente at Kuwait University, Satly Jane 
March told me that ehe was an American 
student on a scholarship to learn Arabic 
language at Kuwait University. She got 
her MAin political science from Washing* 
ton Dc. 

After embracing Islam her name was 
changed to Salwa She was barn in 
IS54 in a Protestant family of Washing¬ 
ton. Her parents still live in Washington 
with their one daughter and two sons 

I seized the opportunity to ask what 
made her thing of embracing Islam and 
when and how she saw the light. Miss 
Salwa replied: "As a matter fact, i 
began to study Islam about three years 
ago when I became completely fed up 
with my previous religion. From the very 


beginning I was religious minded gin 
but. ieft the Protestant Church at the age 
of 13 for good as I could no longer acce¬ 
pt that Jesus Christ was the son of God.*' 

Way Of Life 

"1 started comparative study of other 
religions like Hindu, Buddhism and 
others but could not accept any of them 
Than I began studying Islam and found 
that Islam is inclusive of all religions. It. 
is a comprehensive way of life. You will 
always remain with God and this sense 
of belonging gives the desired peace of 
mind and soul which is lacking in the 
West, particularly in the United States," 
Salwa said. 

Miss Salwa said that she read a num¬ 
ber of books on Islam written by Mus¬ 
lim authors, especially those by Maryam 
Jameelah, the Jewish American lady who 
embraced Islam many years ago and 
wrote a number of books on Islam." 

"After reading these books, l deci¬ 
ded to come to Kuwait to live among 
Muslim? and to see for myself 
what is going on in a M islim society. 


Hamid [both from Imam Mohamed Bln 
Saud University, Riyadh] Or. Mahmud 
Fahmi Hijazi [Qatar University] and Dr. 
Abdul Karim Ashthar [U.A.E. University] 
addressed the gathering. Or. Khaffaji 
gave away the trophies and certificates 
for illumination and decoration. The taxi 
drivers union and the Korambayil Shoe 
Mart were awarded the first and second 
prizes respectively. Jb. M. P. M, Ishaq 
Kurikfcal proposed a vote of thanks. After 


the function Mappila folk arta wore 
presented. 

Take over of Mampad 
Orphanage 

The Mampad Orphanage was formally 
handed over to the M E. S. at the Hijra 
centenary function. Jb. V. K. Mohamad, 
President of the Orphanage managing 
committee handed over the documents to 

Jb. P K. Abdulla Sahib, President M.E.S. 
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It was through diract contact with Mus- 
Im* that i finally decided to brace 
'Islam. I met a number of practising 
Muslim ladles whom 1 liked very much- 
They lead their fives according to Islam 
This is what I discovered through actual 
dealing," she added. 

Asked whether she consulted her 
parents before deciding to embrace Islam, 
Salwa said that her parents always taught 
their children to take their decisions inde¬ 
pendently and choose for themselves 
whatever the thought is proper for them- 
On her change of religion, Salwa hoped 
to be able to convince her parents of the 
truth of Islam 

Replying to a question that some 
westerners say that Muslim women suffer 
from certain restriction imposed on them 
by Islam, Salwa said that thi; was abso¬ 
lutely unjust. 

Misconception 

'These westerners do not see except 
misconceptions about Islam. They do 
this out of their blind prejudice against 
the truth of this religion of God. Even 


if there are some restrictions imposed on 
Mtftlffc women by (elifirt, they are for 
tMeir protection and fdr the good of the 
family and for the society to keep it clean 

and compact " 

Miss Salwa then narrated an account 
of a T V programme in which a young 
pretty girl in a very provoking dress pas¬ 
sed through a couple and tried to attract 
the husband. The husband started to 
look at the girl which led to a big quarrel 
with his wife. 

She added: "I have noticed that such 
problems do not exist among Muslim 
families who follow Islamic principles. 
Neither the husband nor the wife 
know anything about the rendezvous or 
girlfriends now very much common in 
non-Muslim countries. Islam grants the 
husband, the wife and the children all 
the necessary love, cordiality and peace 
in thnir lives " 

Sister Salwa intends to stay In 
Kuwait until the end of 1981 to complete 
her Arabic language studies and to have 
contact and live with good practicing 
Muslims- 
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Spectacular growth of Islam 
in Africa 

Islam has enjoyed a spectacular 
growth in Africa over recent years, it now 
has more adherents in the continent than 
any other religion. 

Out of a total sub -Saharan African 
population of around 260 million, some 
100 million are Muslims. To these must 
be added the 80 million Muslims of 
North Africa. But as a recent article in 
the London magazine ' 8 Days'' pointed 
out, the largest Muslim populationjin any 
African state is not Egypts 40 million, but 
Nigeria's 30 million. 

The first contacts between the Isla¬ 
mic world and sub S iharan Africa came 
in the Middle Ages when Arab merchants 
traded down the east African coast from 
Soma.ia to Mozambique. At the same 
time, the Arabs traded from North Africa 
across the desert wastes of the Sahara, 
bringing with them their religions as well 
as their goods Nevertheless, until the 
nineteenth century Islam remained essen¬ 
tially the religion of the ruling elite in 
sub-Saharan Africa. The vast majority 
of the population remained loyal to the 
animist cults of their ancestors. 

It was the European penetration of 
Africa in the last century that provided 


the impetus for a rapid extension of the 
Islamic faith amongst the population at 
larger 'Islam came to represent a form 
of resistance to European imperialism," 
says the ‘ 8 Days report"- 

According to the French Minister of 
Overseas Development, Robert Galley: 
"The force of Islam in black Africa is 
indeed considerable. It can be identi¬ 
fied with the struggle against the white 
man, the wealthy and foreign domination. 
Christianity appears more often, notably 
in the Sahel region, as tne religion of the 
former colonial power." 

White the Arab traders along the 
east African coast established a string of 
trading posts, their, influence did not 
extend far inland, and it was only in the 
Savannah belt of West Africa that the 
Faith had a really solid foot hold From 
there, it has been gradually making its 
way down the coast and also into central 
Africa, a movement that is still very much 
In progress. 

Today, 85 per cent of Senegal's po¬ 
pulation is Muslim, 60 per cent of Mall's 
and almost half of Nigeria's. Practically 
all of Niger’s 6.5 million people profess 
the Islamic faith. The extraordinary 
speed o Islam's growth in Africa is ex* 
amplified by the case of the Mossitribes¬ 
men of Upper Volta- In 1955, only 
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150,000 of them wore Muslims, a figura 
that had jumpad to over 1.5 million by 
1578. 

This rapid expansion cannot ba ax- 
plained entirely as a reaction to western 
Imperialism, however, Islam, as a more 
flexible religion than Christianity, was 
batter able to adopt to, and assimilate 
numerous aspects of local African culture 
and religions. 

Muslim in West urged to 
improve their image 

Edmonton (Alberta, Canada): 'It's 
the duty of Muslims to improve their own 
image in the West." Prof Saleem Qure 
shi of the University of Alberta says. 

Prorf. Qureshi told a seminar organi 
zed as part of the Hijra commemoration 
at Edmonton that Canada was an open 
and tolerant society but it was for Mu¬ 
slims living here to make their impact on 
society. 

He said the University of Alberta 
had startad on an experimental basis 
courses in Islam and Arabic and also on 
Hebrew, provided the communities pro¬ 
vided the funds. While the Jewish com¬ 
munity had already provided funds for 
the last three years of this experiment.the 
Muslims had only raised dollars 2,000 of 
the dollars 5,000 required for the first 
year. 

There are some 15,000 Muslims in 
Alberta and about 150,o00 throughout 
Canada. 

Prof. Qureshi advised the Muslims 


to adapt themselves to living In the West 
witho t changing their basic values. 

Phillip Leblanc, a Roman Cm tfiotlo 
priest, who is executive director of Islam 
end West, said he had joined the organi¬ 
sation to promote understanding between 
Muslims and Christians. 

He welcomed the decision of the 
Council of Muslim Communities o f 
Canada to open a dialogue with the Ca¬ 
nadian Jewish Council, and said that 
followers of at! faiths were "fellow pil* 
grims on the spaceship earth. " . 

in another Seminar on "Islam and 
the Media, " Don Rollims, an editor of 
the Cker Radio, said that it was up to the 
Muslims to take advantage of the facilities 
and time offered by the multicultural radio 
and TV pogrammes to present their 
viewpoint. 

He said his own radio station had 
started Arabic and Islamic programming. 
He said If there was prejudice among the 
Canadians, it was because of ignorance. 

Mr Mohammed Azhar Ali Khan, the 
only Muslim who is on the policy-making 
editorial board of a daily newspaper in 
Canada, said tha Canadians ware broad¬ 
minded and tolerant and ware preparedlo 
publish all viewpoints, provided they 
were presented in a balanced and con¬ 
structive manner. 

He said Canadian Muslims should 
not act as apologists for every govern¬ 
ment that calls itself Islamic but violates 
Islamic teachings, instead, they should 
be fair in their assessment. -APP. 






Vetoadflalam 



We sent thee not, but 
As a Mercy for all creatures. 
Say .'what has come to me 
By inspiration is that 
Your God is one God : 

Will ye therefore bow 
To His will (in Islam) 

But if they turn back, 

Say:'’ I have Proclaimed 
The Messaqe to you all alike 
And in truth; but I 
Know not whether that 
Which ye are Promised 
Is near or for 
"It is He who knows 
What is open in speach 
And what ye hide 


(In your hearts) 


— Quran 
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Let there be no compulsion 
In religion: Truth stands out 
Clear from Errop: whoever 
Rejects evil and believes 
In God hath grasped 
The most trust worthy 
Hand-hold, that never breaks 
And God heareth 
And knoweth all things 


— Holy Quran 
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The 16th Annual 
Conference of M.E.S 

>• % <t - . , 

1 * ) 

Jh§ 1.6*1?, Annual Conference of the 
I^KM.t.S.'held at Quilon on 21st and 
22nd March 1981 was a great success. 
Betides large number of members and 
^pikers of M.E.S, many eminent persons 
a^d fd&dera of not only Muslim Commu¬ 
nity but also other communities partici 
psted in the function as guests end 
speakers. We congratulate the Karate 
M.E.S. leaders for conducting M.E.S. 
Conference In a very successful way. 

Without the educational progress no 
community or country can thrive or even 
tervirve. In this connection the efforts, 
made by the M. E. S. for the uplift of 
Muslim Community especially in the field 
of Education is praiseworthy. The Hon ble 
Minister of Education in Kerala Mr- Baby 
John in hit inaugural address of the con- i 
fere nee has rightly pointed out thi*, and 


Has appreciated the activities of 
in the field of Education in Kerala. Mau- 
fana Abdulla Bhukari, Sahl imam of Detbl 
appealedptrptJPs. K. Abdgt;<?b*foor, the., 
President of All India M.CS-, who presi¬ 
ded over the conference to launch a 
campaign to uplift Muslim Community in 
the North Indian States In the matter of 
education. He was full ol’praise; c fo the 
Kerala M E.S. for its activities in the field 
of Education- 

1 f ' - . , 

After the period of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, there was no combined effort or 

attempt to uplift the Muslims In the field 
of education as it is done by M.ES. In 
recent years in Kerala. M. E: S. activities 
in Kerala , surpassed even the fruits of 
Alighai Movements. We feel that the 
imperative needs of Muslim Community 
today is to educate its members. We are 
happy to note that the same Idea was 

"I j 

discussed and approved during discussion 
of the All India M. E- S. leaders 
Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor, Dr K. Moidu, - 
Dr. M. A. Abdu’la and Dr. K. Mohamad 
Kutty with Smt Indira Ghandhi the Prime 
Minister of India, during her recent visit 
at Calicut. 

We therefore appeal to Ad India 
M-E.S. to chalk opt plans and program¬ 
mes for the spread of education among 
the Muslims of India. 

ii'if."- ' - ■ - ».-.«! *;* t 
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M. E. S. Leaders 
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MES Leaders, Or. P. I. Abdul Gha- 
foOr PflSSldbrit AIMES, Or. K. Moldy 
Treasurer AIMES Or. M- A. Abdulla, sec- 
hftiry' AIMES* ! Or. K. Mohamad kutty, 
Mrs* Fathlma G ha floor President Ladles 
Wing AIMES, and Mrs." Amina Moidu 
met Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister 
of India at the guest house, Calicut on 
1.4.81 and requested to grant sanction 
to start a Medical College by MES. The 
Prime Minister replied that she would 
sympaUisticaly consider the demand of 
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the MES. Or. P. K Abdul Ghaffoor invi¬ 
ted Prtfrte Minister te inaugurate tfm next 
session of Aft India MusfiroEdud* 
tional society at ’ Bombay.*'’ ’/ffeMt 
Minister agreed to this ^quodt. 1 ^ 

M. E. S. leaders also Impressed upon 
the Prime Minister the necessity Of 
encouraging such educational mdvsrtreftfa 
amongst Muslim. The AIMES is 
for die social, eoonomio and aduoMionet 
upll t of Muslims. ;r1 
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•' (1 ' Or. K. Moidu, (Treasurer of AIMES) laid the foundation stone for the 
’'^‘AriMb Cof^ge at Aiteppey Or Afi Bln Mahatned Hoahirtii fAWAJfcarurtfMH^* 

L ,t>4MM «r. K. MoidB. A.A.ftaWmM P, Or. AMutMuntanvMeJtfA*'*. 
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^xtaentii Annual Conference Of M. E. S. 


.... the 16th Annual s^« •Conference 
an<$GeneMlBody of the Muslim Educa- 
tl^r* 1 Society were held at Qullon on 
2let end SUadMareb, 1881. The Genera 1 
bodies of the Youthwing and Ladles wing 
also, ware conducted and new office 
bearers for M.E.S- end Youth and Ladles 
Wings were elected. 

i<. oJb.A. AOduf Rahim (Chairman of 
the reception commlttaejhoisted M.E.S. 
fleg at 10.30 a.tr. on 21st March at the 
Qullon District Co-Operative Bank Audi¬ 
torium, intbe presence of a targe number 
of ||l. E. 'Sr workers from different parts 
of m#mm. The oponJog aeeefon started 
at with the address of welcome 

bydb. A. A. Samad,Chairman of the 
Pr gj i ia as m e Committee- The inaugural 
address was doHvera d by Sri Baby John, 
the Hon'Mo Minister for education. 
Sri Baby John, lebis speech, aggreciatap 
the sendees being rendered by M. E. S- 
In educational, charitable and allied Helds* 
The Mlnister said that the plea of M.E S 
to sanction new cottages would be oon- 
sldered on thetmeie of e statewide 
suivey on the need feme w colleges. 

JanabP. K- A b d u 11 a Sahib 
(President ME S ) ' «4nf he f r sit 
dsatiei address expressed his hope that 
the Qullon Conference would add moms-. 
ntt*» ; |bMfe*:S. activities in the f outbern 
parts of Kerala. 

P r o v t ce GhenesfloT, 
University of Kerala released the Souvenir 
by handings copy to Janab T. K. Kutti- 
yemufSehib. Janab Moots Moutana 
Sahib (Tab)Hi Amir), Jb. ‘Sheriff 


M.L.A-, Rev. Dr- Ferdinand KayavH end 
Jb. Kaylkkora Shamsuddln delivered 
spseches Jb. A- Abdul Salem piopoaod 
a vote of thanks 

Jb. T K- Muhsmad M aulsvicondu- 
cted a Quran class from 2.30 pTwi 
to 4 30 p.m. 

Ladies wing 

The general body of the Ladies Whig 
was held from 3 p. m. at the Conference 
ball of the District Co-operative Bank end 
new office bearers for the Ladies tafeg 
wore elected The womens' CanfaeeMce 
seas cowducted at the AudW orlu mfor 
4.30 pm- Mrs. Path ima Usman .^flflfcs 
President, Leslies wjng) waloomsd the 
gatberkg- The conference was inaugu¬ 
rated byAks- Fathtata Ghafoor (President 
A.i.M.LS ). Mrs. Ghafoor exhort*d 6te~ 
workers of the La dies wing to come 
forward to work for the uplift of the poor 
end illiterate sisters in the community- 
Mrs. Qamarutwlsa Anwar 
iuidleswing) presided overthe 
Mrs. A. Hatteath Beevl {Fomeh0y,8pea- 
fear) Mrs. JamaoU Ibrahim and Ahs.-tCnto a 
-Bbo miu dc hn d rih rsw dspe oafea Kn fag u tsbe 
ead plight of Muslim women and the 
"••d for-concerted sWortsto - bn> HWS »o 



thoirlot. Thoi pml llis 
, Weananmnentoiae— wi " ‘ iii n lit eg 
grettmhtie tbuso of otmirt tights aafidt- 
Tohed by Islam in exceptional catesonly. 
V. M Kutty, VHeyll Valeaii aod-Farty 
pseoeated e concert of MappHemnSS end 
wpganobfter ? p< m. 




22 - 3 - 1981 . 

The State Gapers* -Council *Qf tee 
Youthwing was hatd from 9. a m. to 
11am and new office bearers were elected. 
Jb. E A Samad [President- Youthwing] 
area In the chair* The Youthwing adopted 
a resolution expressing anxiety over the 
spread of alchollsm among Youngsters 
and decided to spearhead a movement 
against alcoholism under the banner 
'Muslim Youth against alcohol am, A 
symposium on the Five year plan of 
M-E.S. was held from 11 a m. Jb. A. Ab¬ 
dul Salem welcomed the gathering 
Prof. C A. Abdussalam [Principal, M E S. 
Mambad college] presented a paper on 
the Five Year Plan and explained the var¬ 
ious aspects of the different projects in 
the Five Year Plan involving an estimated 
cost Of Rs. 1. 60 crores. Prof Abdu¬ 
ssalam reproduced statistical data to 
prove how the Muslim community is 
remaining backward because it is denied 
of its due share by the policies of the 
Government. Ha exhorted the youth to be 
ready to start even on agitation to persu 
Site the Government to reverse its polic¬ 
ies- Prof. T Abdul Azsez, Jb. M. AM 
(Secretary.) Youthwbg) Dr- P. K. Abdul 
Aziz. Jb. Jonakappuram Taha/cutty and 
others took part in the discussion. 

The General body of M., E. S. was 
conducted from 2. 30 p. m. Jb. P. K. Ab¬ 
dulla Sahib was In the chair. Jb. T.K. Ku- 
Itiammoo welcomed the gathering and 
teed the report. The fist of the new off¬ 
ice bMrers elected as per shedule were 
ibid by Dr. P. K.'Abdul Ghafoor Resolu¬ 
tion te continue reservation on the pres¬ 
ent three end to extend it to public sector 
undertakings and cooperative institutions 
was adopted. Another resolution prote¬ 


sted against the policy of tits Governm¬ 
ent in liberalising restrictions on liquor, 
in another resolution the General body 
-mqdoetetf ^tee Gotsmteent to sanction 
.five colleges to M. E. 8 

the Public Function was held at the 
Karbala Maidan after the Maghrib Prayer 
. jb. A,-Abdul Rahim welcomed the gate 
ering. Moulana Syed Abduila Bhukharl 
Sahib, Shahi Imam of Juma Maejid Delhi 
delivered the inaugural address, Moulana 
Bhukharl Sahib in this speech, praised 
M. E, s* end its acti vities to uplift the 
Muslims in Kerala. The Shahi .latent decl¬ 
ared that he would be always with 
M; E;S. In Its activities. He spoke at 
length about the Importance - given by 
education. He also emphasised the need 
for communal harmony In India end said 
that Kerala was an model f the whole 
country in this regard. 

Dr. P. K Abdul Ghafoor (President, 
A.f M.E S) said that the coiwnunafTeser- 
vatlon was not a charity given to the 
backward sections but It was thelrrigftt. 
Dr. Ghafoor analysed the historical 1 m# 
sons which culminated In making some 
communities backward and said that thb 
country cannot achieved progress if'i 
section remained backward. Hs pleaded 
that communal reservation should con¬ 
tinue for a faw more years ''"SahM b 
E. Ahamed M- L. A., Sri fteramaNf-'SukU- 
marsn (Muncipai Chairman) 8ri.tt:tilum* 
lidtiaran (Vice President S.N.O.P) fend 
Jb. P. K Shamsuddin (Vies President 
M.E S) delivered speeches. Jb. T. K. Kut- 
tfyammoo sahib distributed prizes and 
trophies. Jb. A Baeheer Koya (Genetel 
Convener Reception GommHteeyptepo- 
ted a vote of thanks, U 



; The American “President; ■*■■■■ 
Leadership in the Balance ' ! 
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— By Alexander H. Haig Jr — 

The pa«t decade has seen a remarkable decline In Ameican Con¬ 
fidence in its major institutions the Presidency being Particulary 
a case in poipt* In the following article, reprinted from the Wash¬ 
ington quarterly, the author propounds his thesis that the Prcsi- 
- dency is still a vital and effective institution, and that “It is the 
man and not the institution that invites our attention’* 

'• Alexander M- Haig, Jr. formerly supreme allied Commander 
(Europe), served as white House Chief of Staff in the final months 
of the Nixon Administration. Before taking up his present position 
as Secretary of State in the Reagan cabinet, he was president and 
Chief Operating Officer of United Technologies Corporation. , 


, Americans have always cherished a 
hardy insistence that American institut- 
ions ware equal to any task, no matter 
tha challenge. O^/er tha pa.t decade, 
•however, carious questions have been 
raised about the adequacy of our institu¬ 
tions to deal with the problems besetting 
U»< These problems are not naw in 
themselves; we have confronted confliot 
abroad, and inflation and unamployman* 
at homa hi tha past But tha most recent 
dH, like a mysterious virus, seam Imprs- 
vious to our remedies. Our troubles 
oMhllbta O malignant interdependence- 
Thus, domestic inflation Is fueled by ouj 
Impofta of foreign oil, most of which 
aomoqfrofn the world's moat politically 
MM*. areas; unemployment at heme fa 
effected by our declining competitive 
position in foreign markets; end the 
dollar's low international standing sym¬ 
bol bras the extant to which foreigners 


currently discount America's ability to 
manage its affairs both at horns and 
abroad. 

As wa struggle with en apparently 
seamless wab of foreign and domestip 
entanglements, American confidence in 
major institutions has shown an alar¬ 
ming decilna This is particularly devast¬ 
ating in tha case of the presidency Some 
observers sre suggesting that the Insti¬ 
tution Itself needs major reform Others 
are persuaded that a different personality 
is required for the job: a more musqulpi 
president could transform the situatjpn. 
Still other find the flaw to bf J*» fop 
recant incumbents, who are ||rad fail 
lacking confidence or suffenngfrpme 
weak wifi. „ 

It is my thesis that the presidency, 
properly understood, is still a vital lend 
affective institution. The muscular per¬ 
sonality would not be be the source of 




; * of winning 

w ft w ert n s b presidential motion cannot 
be d oa cTtb e d as weak willed or unsure of 
himself. However. wh«i ha# boon rrHa- 
sktgli.the notion of a balanced pres id- 


The Conetittition of the United States 
is an open Invitation to struggle, with an 
Intricate ayetem of chocks and balances 
designed to keep our government from 
deer becoming monolithic. But the 
eighteenth century concept of balance is 
ee essential to our Constitution as is its 
emphasis on checks. The machinery 
of government becomes harmonious not 
In paralysis but in balanced action- 


The presidency is our system '• 
essential balance wheel- The president 
is the hub of this wheal, and ths spokes 
connect him to an extraordinary range ef 
relationships. But the lack of proper 
balance in several of the president's most 
Important relationships is the root of the 
hmdMImn's reoent troubles. Again, like 
the problems facing the country, these 
distortions were tolerable so long as they 
mme few in number and distinct from 
each other But the imbalances that have 
developed in the president's role as edu¬ 
cator, In his relations with Congress, and 
inJttjs function as executive are together 
e paralyzing force. The proper balance 
In these areas must be restored if public 
confidence in the presidency is to be 
renewed- 

Intrinsic to our system is the right of 
the citizen to demand redrees of hie 
grlevancee—todtemnd answers to the 
problems besetting Him. Bot the presi¬ 
dential response is unique, for toe presi¬ 
dent^* task is not ,simply to broker such 
domfndMwt also to articulate toe inter¬ 
ests of the entire nation. Both aspects 


at toe dialogue have fallen befitiy mgfcjgl 
aync to recent years. - • 

i v The vocation of political lobbyist 
(foreseen by the Founding Father*} he*, 
beoome ever more popular. Over 
entities are now registered 
vlties as toe traditional 
advocating business, labou 
or other interests and have been 
by a steadily increasing number of 
issure groups. Furthermore, toe 
noiogicai revolution in radio, teieviaiaiv 
end travel and the steady expansion of v 
media outlets give each of these group* 
exposure and ready access to 
undreamed in the days when ovf Con- 
titution wae first drafted—an era of' 
handbills, broadsheets, stump speech**, 
and communications limited by thf,jpb*$ 
of a home or sailing ship. 

Our president must be recognteeat 
of our nation's often conflicting curreffii 
of interests, desires, and opinbtoelIn* 
It hke-wiee is the president's task totes* 
public opinion' to mold it, and to-ebapi 
a national consensus on issues of ami# 
importance. Often this will requin him to 
take positions or actions that are fern* 
porarily unpopular, even stridently oppo¬ 
sed by many, but as Winston ChurchM 
observed, a politician with his era etwsye 
to the ground assumes a very vulnerable 
posture. Franklin Roosevelt put toe 
concept very well: 

The presidency is .-..preeminently 
a piece of moral leadership. Al(our greet 
presidents were leader* of thought 
times when certain historic Ideas tothf 
life of a nation had to be derifled 
that Is whet toe office la—a superb op¬ 
portunity for reapplying, applying new 
condWoirt. the simple raid* pHtomen 

conduct to which W* ? always go bee*. 





Without ieadeietfp alertaiMidfnsttto'to 
change, we are all boggled upor low 
our way. 

4 ffcenkiinre cotioto Theodora, our first 
President Roosevelt, expressed the same 
thought more succinctly fir terming the 
nreefdency "a btiify pulpit.-' 

Given the idealistic, even utopian, 
straths that permeate American thought 
end our instinctively optimistic national 
approach to problems, telling the truth to 
the American people is no easy task. 
BUt flo president can provide the leader - 
ahlp Arheric a and its allies desperately 
neOd Uniess he understands the stark, 
often unpalatable, realities that shape our 
domestic and international life He 
n$jpt be wiling and able to explain them 
Odd their consequences convincingly to 
the American people and to the world. 


Unfartuneteiy.theconceptstol i r ^ el i 
Identlef leadership festered by theGWW* 
tiumonheve been skfeiracked by thd O 
oHdadieon Avenue. Both presMatrtr 
and presidential aspirants haVa become 
mesmerized by potts. Rather than aheW- 
ing the longly courage of&o Abraham 
Lincoln or taking full advantage of the,- 

bully pulpit, presidents now hire puWJc 
relatione specialists end advertising^ 
executives in the apparent belief that, 
marketing techniques and gimmicks anew 
adequatesubstttutee for sound, coherent 
policies. To the detretriment of American 
and the world, some of our elected would, 
be leaders have cultivated image rather, 
than the substance of leadership. 

(To be continued) 
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_„„. m m Tatmu ft** 
orfBtlfprM jt% make «rf #Y, , ' 

eeit, 7 year old qI«I 

tteomeone ,ie very, very swmi to 
may taeaeWill come to my •yas. May: tat 
It totrahes an underlying sadness about 
the rest of one's We, the cold level on 
whleh we spend moat el out time. You 
think: Goddamn it, why isn't it like that 
ell the time 7 

Being really sad and being unable 
to' ciV IV like knowing you're sick end 
ydu ndbd to throw up, but you resist ft. 
Somehow I know I'd be better off if I did 
cr . there have been Occasions when 1 
feft ririy head Was going to explode and 
I'd wish for a total tantrum, just turn 
Initios dirt and ciy and scream. I'd pet 
doubly frustrated then, thinking: Why 
caht you Just cry it felt choked, somehow, 
stcnhbling Odd Jerky, as if 1 was 'lit doing 
a good job of It. 

^ Part of the problem is that being sad 
for pw seems like an unacceptable feeling 
an admission of failure. It's okay to be 
angry, I can rnt and rave and be sarcas¬ 
tic but going all the Way, really cryfha, 
frightens me I don't knew whet Would 
hdppeb, but I have the fear thet H would 
bd ufibSarbW. ( have this febling with 
crying that I'm tapping into a Well of 
watyp, ell of which might rush-out and 
drownme. 

26 year old woman 

Some tim e* you feel a pressure in 
your heart, or on top ef your head, as if 
you parrying a heavy weight, then 

crying, is ^kf taking the weight off for a 
few minutes. Or being vary dirty and 
washing yourself and feeling clean 

a*. ’ 


-■ r -iWtalWMspme. body te piokywltbsm 
work people who run their finger AOff 
a dresser ip front of .iq* $ IM 
dus^ I never dream of cry fog dgh$*ing| 
I feel only eger. When I feel like, cry Jpg 
I think of my pride end whetl.heye.tPis 
the reel of the day. But at njflht,wh§* 
the tension Joses in end makes my.,h|ffi 
full of pressure, than | knew, Ibfve M, 
cleanse my heart. 1 hen I cry. 1v „ Hvi , 
47 year pld wogp^ 

Two weeks agolpieked upanatt 
lady in nly cab, raaf old. She had ttm, 
small suitcases and wanted m» t» tabs 
her to a hospital. 1 got to wondering mil 
a lady that old should have nobody, 4 
held her with her suitcases, espepied 
whan she'y not going to son** airport bui 
to a hospital, for herself, shesatd,^ 
had to stop at a bank first tp cafh sqpju 
money ! parked right in front- 4 was thi 
kind where you can see through the *Htt* 
dows and I watched her shuffie gp to 
teller. There was no line. Three youn 
dudes pushed through the door and she 
had only one mote step to <f6 fd thb taiier, 
but they pushed ift front of hbr. BHO'ifrlt 
stood and waited. I had a rush 4h led 
chest and bolted out of my tab, butt he* 
I got back in. There wars no ustatMn 
anything I told myself. What ca m # 
have done ? 1 dropped her off at her gala 
pital and then 1 wont to Dttmouth BoMta* 
v«d, there la this park, end I batatekbi 
just kept gushing- •• >?. u-V .n-teol 

i don t try In fratt of pdbpfb,' 
embaifaesee me. 'But by ufyselfltti. 
Thtare Is a bad thfnfr, thh hoWl aftaM: 
You know when It's coming, you g(|i 
puffed up inside- A good, nteh' W#lry ‘ 
betoese What Mbkee anybody cry i 



sAptufonand * good toan Ha* com- 

l&bjm 

1 # W0 T 

m m< • . KWi » TO rtf*? -•«*,' t;<w* *' 

mM 3 

46 year old man 

ynMNMI|M IN# WH1 «ot "forgWemy 
WHtaDMt a me when! 
M (-6HMi" He wmrfd watch roefor 
•fl#tefebt* and then say in a few 
rolfe. ^ r t>«t ’third' l* e smltofeft to this 
what do you think?' 
be desolate over being 
doiiltted' totfn soma grammar school 
rffqua'or having my feast friend tall 1 
acrat of ours to a group of girls, and my 
aftfef Vrould go oh, "Not just a little 
Mdis,* snay beuven a big one, or a gig* 
fe<<?v And Ha would tiofea ma, tightly at 
Mtf%fed than determinedly, and I'd run 
Sttttff thetoorn, but ha would follow me 
idi «uy, M l bat you a quarter that you 
u#t tough and dry at the Same time," 
•mf : ha would hold up a quarter and' 
dihfebrdddty because be knew the out- 
StWIii' He wot4d keep bn smiling and 
eWthg in S low voice and tickling me, 
mtrriolwaya andad up where he wanted 
na; 4m«lng lor him through my tears. 
rm '• '' 11 ’ ‘ 28year old woman 

ef* b-i‘1 * • - ; 

, Ipp*?w». W>1 was eating dinner 
n^jMftqyrafli. : with# man I loved. Wa 
ifest't Uik otuoh, but ha seamed to be in 
geMi tnood. I was deeply, wretchedly, 
njpeabtyunhappy and jealous I waited 
mtoStgiba looold and than I said, "I kndw 
fane? lafe toua with you" He said, "No, 
taMd<you stos a friend and that's all 

h more than 
friend. You've bean e a s i ng her-1 know 
uri few*: Looked me and tell' me you 
toMlftVV Ha laid Ida dessert fork o» bis 
rfaqe, ooveied his lace with both hands 
a nasrwafl, ''Ipan* stand this. 

anymore,,^ 



I wanted to kM him. I'd bean trying 
him as bust I could and 





r SW LfTl 

f CRfflvJW wl wCI 

was, a man who cried vary rarely, 
bln 0 W.h«!*o U t. 
bile. He Ip wrong. I thought* j 
wrong, how can I be such 
creature, I surety can't be can I? A dree 
fuf Woman, cruel enough to meka abtfelic 
spectacle of him, ha is wrong. Hh e ugh srr 
I am net that hordbfe. ♦ sferpiy entaiot^f *> 
also thought: I foal cheated, t havO beeW ' 
shabbily cheated. How date he cheefiMf'’- 
of my tears, he is crying my teals. .'t I s-' 

37 year old' 


pommercials believe it or net. l ve r 
cried over a laxative commercial, it Had 
two old people. It struck me that e^on 
they are going to be gone. Something in 
me tells me: that's going to be pm It ip tI , 
fear. , 

lam very argumentative. Whin I'p 
In the middle of a fight with a woman 
and she cries, normally that blunts fny ‘ 
attack. Sometimes I've felt Had by that. 
Once a woman said to me, "I wish I 
didn't cry and you should treat me as If 
I weren't crying, I can't help If- I do tnat a 
when l am frustrated and angty. *'Sd f : 
took h«r st her word. 

i’ ' * 1 -■ <f! 

Sometimes at night, just before I'm ,» 
repdy to fail asleep, I think out of .now-'- . : 
here : I should spend more time with py. 
mother, and something walla up.fe me- 

and I wy. jri, ■ - * 

- l i^Srt^e In the woods and Whd 4 
tim^^wa it, there is no one to hear rtb. 

I sa^^b^fe myaetf first. I do my bast 
to’fei&bff fears and the frjgfrtadtitg4ia> 
lings that bring them on. It is hever ^dvar 2 ^ 
some speckle thing that just heppbned^ 
JSometHing' has been sitting fhiirbtofa''- 
whfle and then H warttrfout. w *' 

Vakta of 






Sf» Tdo 


jfl! h t)M ndthfhgtp do wl 
o It tike a* habit, rc Is'Wtyfp 


mi 

iblKatblng that tfwins something to mo. 
TjWt^Wrds do It. T*Hstage ’ and this 

tiolmde so stupid!.Whan I think, "the 

bohes'of att itiy p-ebple are buried tn the 
Midw est," wait, tgo to town, ft's nota 

line from anything, it just occurad to me 
Ohfce, my tihirfy, those people I knew 
thatflta dead. 

t/fliy often I have to work against If. 
fiabause onstage, many things might do 
It, a place of molding on the stage will 
do it to me. I like to clean moldings. 
WWan i ant' depressed over something, 
4love getting down on my hands and 
knees to scrub moldings withe tooth* 


^ It fs the best feeling in the World, 
onatsge, simply to be saying something 
and to start to cry. 

42 year old women 
. , :i . I cried two years ago when my father 
died.. Now I hav.a nothing more to cry 
over for the rest of my life- 

59 year old man 
, Since my father died, tears some-? 
times ccme.tp.my eyes, but that's as far 
as t hey go* They sit on my eyelids and 
theh lhdy dry up. The last time this hap¬ 
pened was in a car: my brother was dri¬ 
ving me to the airport; I had spent Chrf- 
Hmts With bh family. He told the had 
bettrrto ottr father'* grave and had found 
e ) tat wdthe re. fytitg on the grave, written 
t*wiy f«hef by my sttter. It started, 
«©•» ©adK wry eyes began to smart, 
and I trad this absolute horror that I was 
gefcno burs* out eryidg . /- tha paih fdf 
nw«tMer; <h* thought that she would do 
immuivnu ™ inis nor crazy dus sasngv, 
mt *h% wbtlfcf need to talk to Mm In 
stfftthffifr' ■ That she wobtd bare flari* 


Ml fhai ttater. T^bre 
'Mad about if. 1 1 refuted trfiw Hm* 
about it by crying. I dug my fln^mMa 
bfd;my palms. , 

J have always felt like ^ 
l ilrpnt of others tsaipsy qt 'M^aO^r 
me, a losing control of tha wo»$ 
ultimate humiliation . 

= . Whan my father died, l-OMppl my 
while everyone els* did- r l ooretortad the 
others, I mad* funeral eeran g em e m s ld 
wasmethodlcai efficient 1 cried Hw aaat 
nigM. AH of a sudden these-gsspeoam*. 
They cam* from the bottom oftmywbe* 
msch, end I knew they Wens not^Aunds 
I had made before. * I m not raoaffdab 
them as sounds I’d heard anyone els* 
make either, no person. They wWO^nfittW 
noises-1 called a woman 

street-.she has six children" ‘emfrliflh 

has known me since I was in high school, 
ft wet two in the morning, and she sta¬ 
yed for three hour*, sii* brought Whltw 
and fed it to me fit sips’" 4hd Iwkt^ra 
blanket around fine apd tfelfi'ni^’.,,,,' ll4 ^ 

It . ; ’ 1 32 year gi4„i(wpw# 

tdo what my mother tatnjhfttNf. 
When I’ve had a Wow dealt to mfc'rtfb 
and buy onions. The most I aver bbb$tft 
wit six pounds, diet was Wh*n“ my fly*i£ 
bandieftme after* ftyiare. T&ljwNw 
onions horhe and eitdovvo on ttifmc&iiik 
floor with sdnii newspaper ; erid'’lmreR| 
knife and a cutting board 51 and e’tiiPf# 
toilet paper to Wow my hosO wfflj, fwk 
i peel the onions. thsn I mlnos tham. iie- 
cause of this oniehs, the crying f&fl® 
right. At some point 1 stop i still feel bed, 
but buoyed up "tdo, both, fftfttrfcfttstf: 


didn't even tek#‘the four | «rtWtH 
ail ft took was three. I wash the i^nd 
block Shd fhe khtfe right await'd 
I Wrap the minced onions in tha i 


‘»*24»V, 




,m«im »¥m ****** 1 * 

t&t* d# far W>ty>* 1 

, 0 *ver *»♦ tho**, theyare sacrlficlfl 

. ■ _ 

51 year old woman 


jOnce a ypar pr so I see my father 
fo tM^s. I feel sad for him and'help- 
waif "bat at the same time I think he 
Ihouldh't show it- There is something so 
embarrassing about it. He's a grown up 
*M'tmy tether. He Should go take a walk. 

It’s affright with me when my mo¬ 
ther erie«, she's a woman, she always 
wiee stout mV tether. I feel sorry for her, 
JKAf don't do anything; I don't want to 
take aides. 4 -oo to ray room or outside. 

Maying Moorda makes it permissible 
dorptote «y only by myseW. of course. 

- 1 don't believe any of this garbage of 

JXW* Opt crying is bad tor you, how bot- 
jjjpg things up is bed for you. I want to 
pfittfr things up. 

, iVri 15 year old boy 

fashion magazines always describe 
takjng a long bath, complete with bub- 
bias sod sponges and What not as "a 
ty bar tic pleasure." What they don't men¬ 
tion la that a bathtub is tha bast place to 
I6fy.‘ Tmake noises with a washeloth and 


atolshaw body around whan I worry that 
t|e neighbors might hear me sob. When 
ft'emally bad, I scrunch down until my 
f*c«b submerged. U feeds like being 
H#ld, jbut ft the same t|me it s undtr con.* 
(On It UP- Afterward, I dry my • 

10 fl*NV ,«nd sort Of intentionally, per- 
as H I ware drying somebody 
may be a child. Usually I do it at 
Jwijielyf gone home from 
wprk tp dothat, at lunchtime. 

* .- j 24 year old woman 

; my cheat is heavy like a 

^Mftp.lhpnl.drmk a glass of water end 
Sometimes I don't talk fpr a 
^ . When someoue aey*. "WM iethe 
"Wothinpi ^ Use your brain 

H 



i a pros 

find a solution, 
either- 

IJtavfe bewn .lii lH# United $#*30 
years J came from Puerto Rico ,.. Imp 
alone- I missed my family. Jmieafdjiy 
We. I had ro food- I talked no fogflab- 
1 walked around every day until! fpunp 
work I never thought to cry. ' , ,... 


57 year old man 
b*st week I began tp,$ry ip a resteu- 
rant. The woman I was w|th Veejrpqd tp 
take no notice and continued Jto ta(ic, but 
lifted her a hop to my face and brushed 
a tear off with her forefinger. It oomfor- 
ted me immensely. 


19 yepr old iwpmpo 


To me, intimacy indudes being able 
to break down in front of the other per¬ 
son. But that kind of Intimacy getaefep*- 
pened when someone breaks down at 
She drop of a hat and for pny number* 
people, Emotional intimacy Is extremely 
valuable to me. I guard it eloeely. 


38 year old man 

I won't talk about crying, to you or 
anyone else, abodt my crying or anyore _ 
eise's. Crying is the essense of piivacy 
to me and being asked about it is the 
essense of invading that privacy. 

ywr oidwpmpn 
i think what my mother misses todii 
end perhaps longs tor it the weft Iff* j 
dp not 0M her. 1 dp noq five har whet 
l think she waves, the mtimappy baped 
up-ppt just with cor! idanqes-r- i do#*rv. 

fid# to her-but* the crying op Jtosfceut* 
dm the^voUoiwl^uwvaera I bay* etwee 
e e ae r i on al moment but1 gee them, *n 
otoae- The pre pert pi my .<wwM rmpdie 
dww on those momenta. feynnorap* 
wih nptglvethwn ewaytocWfec *<*dMb* 

though 1 know a^e craves them. C««toe 
spmaohP toary for you is»tomptpf Ma- 

***M } 0m 




eksnal. it gfe*e th« 
of power. 



1 have a vary good pgl cried 
today. He'e been on drugs and drinking 
a tot. I said to my sobbing friand: "Go to 


^ 0f* frtoggeratod by drags. 
Hsf <jo ypy SYinkflow Whp's itotogshp 
ycy,pr.a|8tb«t shit to ypu?' Mow 
wars are ghed because of dr loktogipr 
dftiflls than .because of jwytoing sfte • 

Y ,: t« » 26 yaw old man 

Y^heo Mbtok might cry, I become 
mcgto^fto 8 !- Mptofjfe* tohto* F am, l con- 
frk& Jto gat totha naarat wajduoon. There 
,i wash ipy face and *hga 1 .wappiy my 
makeup as slowly and pgrieetly as l ean 


) Tve,jgutpn foundation, plusher, powder, 
fva^at, mascara, and Upside si two in 
|hi rooming along In my apartment, e< 
In the morning in someone afee's 
bathroom, at four |n the afternoon at 
Sbharafft's. it always works for me. i 
haven't cried since I was 16 and I mean 
to iceep It that way until I'm senile. 


32 year old woman 


Crying never makes me feel-better 
afterward. There (a always a resentment 
It comes from diet thought 1 hate so much 
this thought that anyone has the power 
to make me cry. It's because of pride. 

Once l had a woman say to me, 
"Iheraieoeahing in the world worse than 
proudWegro'Hooked at her forotisde while 
mdfeae&Ml have some thing to be brood 
of.'* - Hh* |aW. "Negroes where bettor 
fNNRlto under slavery." i might have cried 
tbgp, $u*i was never so angry in my life 
«9l didn't I was ip the middle ot cooking 



*■'« ; ' N* 
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Christmas dinner, and. lust bum flay boat 
pagtg iptg fhe k#Pp% fl|* woman who*d 
' mmmi h -furatw^w »§«!*•. ■ • I tetd «iy 
bow. "Yog get her out of this kitchen 
or thorn wifi be no dinner." Her husband 
took her home, ft was a long time ago. 
She was tawn Georgia ■■ ■ " ! * ’ 

Now, whan ve bean hurt to rnyibjjfl, 
1 go by my aeff aud i read or jf lu$ bn 
some music and t try to think it out IK 
none of that work*, I grab up a plfapw 
and cry and aftBr it* s oVer 1 thin*: how 
stupid; and wash my face and just go 
about my business. 

Other times I go for a vygik. I^|||a 
watKing In the rain most. I |Ike feeing 
the rato beat on my face, don't tjiy jjj$t 
the rain cries for me. 

But movies, that's different, that's 
what like c r y l n g p * ,g 

Wutherlog Heights, and Imitgtjonof L|fja 
with Claudette Colbert, and png Cfifefi 
Pinky with Ethel Waters. ; , 

« . U 1 

it made me tom good, tarktog about 
crying I havent't done that bafeto. v.-. 

68 year *W women 

I have aiawys ettvied the custom Of 
having professional mourners kind Who 
sit around a coffin In your living room 
and waM and do it for you, I have b*d 
sgenetaripe and brokers and oooke end 
assistants and cleaning women end ton** 
bands and tax accountants and agaWIB 
and lawyers and gardeners and lovottsd 
atlU long for professional weeper edto wHI 
dp this sorry bussinea for me, toattohanga 
for -gn hourly wage and a good meal, a 
81 year ofd wortota 
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A DOaJrti^ntary.Fj tm. About 


tilfifd f 1 

.Of rf* ■v*'* 
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In keeping wltft on agreement on co- 
rstloolp the cinema signed in Delhi 
' Leonid Bre?hnsv's visit, fttrn- 
<ers of both countries are to work to- 

jU JS «• ■ i • 

on a documentary film about 
swahfrtal Nehru. 

. { The authors of the script are Soviet 

historians A. Gorev and V. Zimyanin 
Whose bopk about Nehru has just come 
out In Moscow at Molodaya Gvardia 
pubijshinQ house. The film will be dire¬ 
cted fey Yuri Alodokhln, end Alexei Ko¬ 
zlov will write the music. 

• ?b 'Vurl ltjdokhln has bean working in 
documentary cinema for more than 20 
has made about thirty docu- 
' and popular science films most 
of which refer to the film portrait genre- 
' ■ Critics describe AWokhin as a dire¬ 
ctor with a special gift for creating mean- 
ingfal end profound images of his chara- 
^s^ pf reveallng their inner world and 
inciting the fllmgoer to reflection over 
the pa*! and the present. Undobutedly 
these were the qualities for which Aido- 
*Wn has been invited to direct the film. 


nglywbq e wiesr*** ertr *ewlg ri 


JawaharIal Nehru 


UHf 
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ty, 1 





harW Nehru er^heatlhgtheitory of 
Iff*. I do not ffstW rh^Wf tttw^ 
oting teem will be dbie to ten our 
viewers anything new about the 
man. Moreover they might not even 
with us on some points. However, If they 
understand our attitude towaAj* ' ’Nehru; 
if they feel the Soviet people's profoWh'd 
respect, admiration add genuine*' faff# f§& 
In him, I believe that Will be ttti ! '^0i 
Important mutt of our wortt. " ' tv ,i5m 

" Moreover, bee Ides the !magr ft 
jawah artel NertWu 1 should ttkb the * 
film votMlUte dtoty of Indie’s 
towards Independence and eM)£'jHf 
country Itself. Not the banal Indio of 
tourist advertisements, but the lndia .tji^ 
has given birth to titans of thought and 
spirit like JaWaharlal Nehru- 

“lam happy that the new agreement 
incfudas a new form of aoope radon such 
as work Hi the film archievesand exetmW- 
ge of fUro* mate rial, "stressed AJdokfcin.*, 
that is of invaluable significance for our 
future .work, $ . 

“The film we are to moke win be a 



Answering an APN Correspondent's que- 
adaee about the new work, Aldokhin 

PaMh 

Uiw dWrctofalf/t wish to sey 1 am ffat- 
tped by tha honour Jawshsriel Nehru 
was en extraordinary person and a great 
mg t e emsn . lt is a fascinating task to repre- 
sent such a character on the screen. Be- 
aides, the picture o fern still another 
opportunity: to participate in the most 
Important process of -tur time; the process 
Of enhamjfng mutual un demanding bet - 
ween our two peoples. For the Soviet film 
goere the important thing fa seeing Jaws* 
- », > , ' » 

M 


documentary one but I beiisva (her Wish 
a film should be artistic Mw»tt,*e« In 
the tense that it wi have seen** #Kt* 
the pertietpstion of actors, but in "the serW 
•e that ft should appeal to thseensi* irtd 
arouse the emotins of the vfewwi^artt*? 
it should have the seme Unpaid ar # ! fu¬ 
ture film. That is the trend we are going 
$e follow". 

rr The music to the film will be written 
# by Alexei Kozlov, the well-known leader 
of the "arsenal" music group. 
Right new hie attempts to develop 
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' '^Idiff-A^Woan .xtraordlrtafy 
odbSablbh.T^r*. UJtjtks the normal n&ono- " 
tdiSf of^ibvtotw yaajffr. it dW hot ptsa 
wkhotif bK&f&TCl ittt nerves of the regime. 
TUb'WttrpbnV tsiptnic Movement chose 
to^laV^et^ ft a jr^tafly differ an t and,, 

'. The shops student union, Al* Jama'ah, 
Afc-fflashy yah catted it* member* and ' 
syuapatfcisec* together in Abidin Square 
topettorm the Eid prayers, right In front 
of King fariiq's Pefsce which I* now used 
aethe offices of Sadirt. At least 60,000, 
mostly students, attended the paryers. 

■' leaflets wefe dhtrlboted attacking 
bdthfhd’US and tliWUSSfl for theft Inter 
ference in the Islamic world, and suppor¬ 
ting'the Islamic Revolution In Iran against 
the atheist Be athlEt Invaders and their 
Jahjijte supporters. The well-known 
'Alim, Shaikh Muhammad Al-Gazzali, 
delivered the KnuU>||^ while the security 
forces eifcWed the huge square to attack 
thp gathering by any pretext- The orga- 
nleers did not pr ovid e spy chance for the 

i Al-Jama’ah Al-lslamiyyah is one of 
the new developments onlhti ’Eg^ptla n 

-r- """ 1 «" -i » * & ■ r 

modern music based on Indian music 
lore is attracting considerable attention. 

1 Indian Ambassador to the USSR, 
Mr- Ahuja, who attented an arsenal con- 
cc it, said the musicians gave a 
Pt iformanct, and Kozlov s participation 
in imaging the hew HbtfWhi*/ mmtm f 
telesting possibility. 








scone. It hasbecohw the 

The Ontfth taring faculties'are _ 
holds of this Islamic' Union of' «t 
The regime Has been watchln^ ; &’'^hS^ 
bets carefully for the last six ’ y^i 
has'been arresting ltd leaders frorp txp^ 
to hme; but the regime has refr^i^d s^ 7 
far hotp an all-out strike 
vipusfy against members of AI-TaM 
Al-Hjjrah and student*of thaMititarr. 
Technical Collage, who were framed?**?, 
concocted cases to exterminate them)ji>;; 

AMime'ah Al-tstamiyyah r ul e s #T 
6tudent unions of most of the Btf j yW t nE * 
universities and colleges infciudbrgttf** 
University of Cabo. Mahmud Afuftswi, 
Cairo University's Jama'ah Chief >S«yi: ' 

* Otar organisation Is a baby whois tHHHed c 
its birth certificate. But ws will continue < 
our activities as we do not require an 
official permit.*' Despite conceited efforts 
the pro-regime student groups have not 
been able to dislodge the Jama'ah in the 
universities* unions. It hat 

■ S ^ fh ant ;i 

"Within year! of Its dppeafince 
.entirely^ young elements. It has brou¬ 
ght about Islamic changes jn the other¬ 
wise ae&uiar atmosphere of the Egyptian 
universities. 

& The Jama'ah is not confined to the 
«P;H|qwf,iie^about 
the issues, national and Imernatlonel. 
,t*wrftots «e aWf$*s*distributed in popular 
places and among the studetsta, as access 
Sdtf&b&idU) monopolised medii Is den¬ 
ied to it; and, being an unofficlei or- 
« cannot pubfeb . juuBWv-. 

Ittt 




magazin* or paper (under the new Egyp¬ 
tian Frees Lew, no one other than offici¬ 
ary nepgnlat dfeanMiom ie#nHtf*d 

toputflf p*nat&sii " exisils? fcrnh 
wifi expffe Whh tire death of the 
licensee). 

Jb* Jama'ah may be described as the 
' J ‘ of the greet Islamic Movement, 
Af-ltfHWan Al-Muslimun, which remains 
officially banned. A magazine, Al-Oa'a- 
wWi, ^presenting the Ikhwan, has been 
olfowsdto resume publication a few years 
b«ffc. subject to prepublication censor- 
ariffi (which officially does not exist!) 
TlIC Ifeh^Sn, despite the onslaughts. 
hSftPgtf, imprisonments, tortures, bani¬ 
s hments end dfvide-ena-rufe tactics of 
the' Naseerfte era, remains the most 
powdrftf organisation with a popular 
base in the country Sadat's own self- 
crffMdperty represents the regime and 
ita beneficiaries, while the loyal opposi¬ 
tion created by Sadat represents no one. 

There is another Islamic organisation, 
Al-Jann'iyyah ai-Shar'fyyah, which en¬ 
joy* some graasroot support. Fortn ightly 

V * 1 ' 1 ■’ - .. 


Al-i'tieam represent* this organisation. 



theso-called Supreme Counoii of 
Islamic Affairs, a wing of the Awqaf 
Ministry. Since the Oeveiopment of, Al- 
Aihar law was passerby Nasiaria 

has become a tom In the hands of jh* 
S&fd end Its high officials {IHi* the, 
Shaikh dt Al-Azhar) sfe appointed j>y a 
Presidential Decree of by the Wllftisfitbf 
Awqaf, end hot by the Ai-Aihat fftfelf. 
Moreover, the official machinery uCie thd 
corrupt eufie for whom a 'Supreme Com* 
cil of the tubs' has been recently termed 
under the direct patronage of Sadat. MHk 
rias of the official of this council ire pdtd 
directly by the Presidency! Sufis' own 
magazine, Ai Tasawwuf Al r jsleml, was 
launched under official patronage in April 
1970 to serve the regime 

Like ail other aspects of life, even 
Islam was nationalised during the Nes- 
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feswHa era- Nasser 1 * history with Ikhwan 
Is wiill known. Al-Azhar was taken into 

nwnt' (Tatwssr) which shook the found¬ 
ations of AI-Azher. Not only ths curricula 
wars thoroughly revised, nsw faculties 
the medicine, commerce and engineering 
ware established. As a result, these new 
faculties command more attention of the 
university staff than ths old colleges of 
Arabic language, Usui el-Oin and Shari * 
ah. The new colleges devour most of Al- 
Azhar budget. 

Al-Azhar'a respected and powerful 
body, Hai'ah Ribar al-Ulema (body of the 
senior Ulema), was dissolved, and as a 
consequence, all major appointments are 
made by the government and the Presi¬ 
dent. Susceptible Azharites were used to 
destroy Al-Azhar, and non-Azharites have 
been appointed in many Important posts- 
The Vice-Chancellor of Al-Azhar Univer¬ 
sity is always a non-Azharite, and so are 
many people Inside the offices of the 
Shaikh of Al-Azhar and the Academy of 
Islamic Research attached to it The uni¬ 
versity and office of the Shaikh of Al- 
Azhar are separated now and the Shaikh 
has only nominal authority over the uni¬ 
versity which Is run by non-Azharites on 
Increasingly secular lines. 

In a strange move, old Azhari Ulema 
were allowed to enrol for Ph. D., for a 
limited period In the mid 1960s. Only 
certain people were allowed this privilege, 
that drew a wedge between the Azharis; 
and soon discrimination began between 
the old Azharis and the 'Doctor' Azharls. 
Recently I heard that an Azhari official 
in the office of the Shaikh (Mashikhah) 
of Al-Azhar refused to accept a letter sent 
to him simply because the sender called 
him a ’Shaikh', plain and simple and 
not a'Doctor'! 

Fortttfghtiy - 


Due to changes in the cariicula and 
official intervention and use of Ai-AZhar 
to justify the regimi'c wrong poUclev 
this great seat of learttjlflg has lost its 
respect and credibility. Sheikh Ai-Axher 
ie always the first one to issue statements 
supporting the' President. Af-Azha.'s 
controversial statements are his justifica¬ 
tion of Sadat's peace treaty with the 
oficupiar-aggressor Israel by likening it 
to the treaty of Hudalbiyyah entered by 
the Prophet with the mushrlkum of Qur- 
aish, and his attack on Imam Khomeini 
by distorting the Imam's views on A)- 
Imam al-Mahdi- However, it should bo 
said that this hypocrisy does not apply to 
the Fatwe committee of Al-Azhar, which 
has categorically decreed that no peace 
is leagal If concluded with a foreign in¬ 
vader and occupier of Islamic lands. 

The Egyptian government, during 
Nasser's time, propped up its own "Isla¬ 
mic'organisations like the 'Islamio Con¬ 
ference' (ditched a few years later In the 
Iste 1950»; and the so-called Supreme 
Council of Islamic Affairs (SCIA), a wing 
of the Awqaf Ministry which overseas 
the Al-Azhar as well. A junior military 
officer, Tawfiq 'Uwaidah, one of Nasser's 
trusted henchmen, was made the sole : 
incharge of Islamic affairs in Egypt and 
made the Secretary General of the SCIA. 
Million of pounds (of the Awqaf revenues) 
were put at his disposal to present Egypt 
as an Islamic State and to direct the 
Islamic activity at home. A monthly 
Mlnbar al-Islam was started, with an 
annual budget of one million pounds, 
end many committees were eat up to 
contain the thinkers, writers and Ulema* 

Sincere Uiema, like Shaikh Abu Zah* 
rah and Shaikh Ghazzali refused to co- ‘ 
operate with the SCIA from b very early 
stage. 'Uwaidah remained as the unques¬ 
tioned emperor and sola proprieter of 
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in the USSR 
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—By Alexander Yurikov ’ 


There is practically not a s ingle highar 
educational establishment In the USSR 
today that does not have its own studio 
theatre. Some institutes and univarsities 
even have several. At Moscow University 
(MU), for Instance, there ware soores of 


them In the past 20 years, sortie exiWdd^ 
this day -while others have disappeared. 

You will not see guilded "boxes, atO* ? ’ 
borate chandeliers or sets that are^the 
last word in stage technique. On their 
playbills you will find, well known Utor#Y 


Islamic affairs until Shaikh Dhahabi took 
charge of the Awqaf Ministry (1976). 
'UyyaWah'a corruption and vast embez- 
zleroent of funds was a well-known story 
♦/yr gnitfl a long time. Shaikh Dhahabi 
questioned his activities and brought the 
mMters, to the attention of the higher 
aut!»o«ti«B. Poor Shaikh Dhahabi was 
sage kidnapped and killed. 

fMtnbers of Al-Tskfir Wa Al-Hijrah 
vtfite' trumped up as the killers of the 
Shaikh- Two birds were hit with one 
stdrte: Shaikh Dhahabi was got rid of 
endthefslamlc Movement was served 
wrttttin example of What its fate would 
bl if it tried to be active. Later, when 
Shaikh Sha'rawl became the Awqaf 
Minister; ha surprised-the Parliament by 
speaking bluntly about the scandals of 
'Uttadoeh and swore that he would res* 
ign^f ’Uweidsh was not brought to book'. 
‘UwaWeb-reelgned but to th$ surprise of 

. ac thn InfnrmAtion 


alL wee appointed as the Information 
>£&?••• a« tha ruHntn 




K spokesman) of the ruling 
tty (pf which Sadat himself 
)l v t fi ’*r r ' hdwevet. "OWalcfih 
alialfiW'artd dropped. He ' 


was awarded an import-export license 
and now runs' a flourishing agency, 
thanks to his contacts with his fellow,; 
officers who occupy most of the send* 
tive places in the apparatus. 

Now, the Sadat regime has created! 
its own international Islamic organisation: 
The League of Islamic and Arab Peoples' 
Sadat has appointed himself its first-. 
Chairman. On November 10 Sadat's 
League he d the first meeting,of its 'Con* 
6tituent Committee' which is comprised 
of Egyptians, a few Sudanese and an 
Afghani, who has been appointed as the 
Assistant Secretary General of Sadat's 
League. Speaking to the meeting, Sadat 
suggested that the leagua should set up 
an international Islamic and Af'eb worker^', 

union' and a 'youth union- 

This shows tha real aims of Sadat 
behind his rrew brainchild; to cfKm«aivettr 
the total Arab and Islamic opposition td' 
al| his policies, and to manipulate through' 
hiS Own "international Islamic organtau- 
trtffp wh ijdtr will ba used' 1® 

wttdfrev&hedd arises " ■ - ; ^ ^' 1 
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crowd* of people eager to eee their 
shows. 
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Many student theatre groups have 
professional stag* directors who work at 
tqthApf the most .celebrated theatres in 
the. country. Working with amateur actors 
Is by ho means merely a source of addf- 
tloefif Income {chough they do get paid 
toy 4he Institutes trade union organisa¬ 
tion)., The ( most important thing for a 
director in this case is tha opportunity of 
expressing himself more futly and some- 
Ttmes in a more unexpected and vivid 
manner than is customary for the pro¬ 
fessional stage. Many directors say they 
NBiadieppy to work With a theatrical group 
that is young and has not yet developed 
stamps end cliches, and to "communi¬ 
cate" with young audiences. 

The Moscow University Student 
Theatre may.seive as an example of fruit¬ 
ful cooperation between professionals 
and amateurs. It was founded In 1958 
afthe House of Culture of Moscow Uni¬ 
versity's humanitbs department. 

The professional actor snd (at that 
time) budding director, Rolan Bykov, 
staffed to Work with the students. After 
its first performance in Leningrad, Bykov 
was invited to load the professional com¬ 
pany of actors—the Leninsky Komsomol 
Theatre In Leningrad Tha celebrated 
Soviet director, Sergei Yutkevtah, was the 
leader of the MU Student Theatre for 
quite a long period. Specialists believe 
that It was at tha student theatre that 
Mark Zakharov's talent at directing deve¬ 
loped. After that he was invited to the 
Moscow Satire Theatre and later on be¬ 
came the chief director of one of Moscow's 
most interesting theatres—the Leninsky 


: . In recent years ^gducityes 
student theatre directed by Roman vHa- 

yuk, known for his work'at the capitate 
theatres, tha Ait Theatre and MoasoVfet 
Theatre—became ■. Important evtonte^hi ■, 
Moscow's theatre life. The Hut media¬ 
tion wee the. stage adaptation of "1^'' 
Night After Graduation" by the w#jt- 
known Soviet writer Vfadimlr Teodryatov,; 
ft is a very topical pipy that poles ques¬ 
tions of moral upbringing. That 'Wot 
followed by "Music Lessons" by young 
dramatist Lyudmila PetrushavBkaya. The 
production was very modern bdth wfth 
regards to content and term. It fs^ntaNM- 
ting toata professional actress, VatontMto 
Talyzina, of Moaso*l« Thea*i played 
together with amateur actors among wham 
■were tha students and teachers of the 
University. Working together, both prq- 
fesslonals and amateurs borrow each 
other's life sod theatrical experience, and 
the result of their efforts, though eentro- 
versial at times, invariably arouses the 
keen interest of the audience, especialty 
the young people. 

i - t j 

It sometimes happens that students 
outstrip professionals in their creative 
search. For instance, at the Potytoehnkrll 
Institute in Odessa (Southern Ukraine) 
thaw is a Youth Musical TheatreHWhfcM* 
experimenting successfully with reck 
opera. Tha theatre company has a large 
simphony orchestra with a group of elec¬ 
tric Instruments, soloists and a mime 
ensemble. Their first production was the 
one act musical "Death and the GW" 
after Maxim Gorky, it was followed by a 
"full length" rock opera tided "The Voice 
of Aelita", the libretto of which wee 
based on the novel "Aelita", a place of 
scientific fiction by Soviet ciesstcei writer 
Alexei Toittoi. The students themselves 



composed ths music, mad# th* arrange¬ 
ment. did the directing and the »#t des¬ 
igning. The show became an outstanding 
•vent in the cultural life of the city whi^h 
has ■ rich enough theatre life as it is. 
Odessa has a ballet and opera theatre, a 
drama and a musical comedy theatre, 
inspired by their success, the students 
are now working on another play called 

"Don't Throw Down the Flame, Prome¬ 
theus"! by Mustal Kharlm. 

When we use the word "Success" 
in reference to the student theatre, we 
have in mind not just the applause, the 
flowers end the enthusiastic response of 
the audiences and critics, though that is 
important too—the social significance of 
these studio-theatres is of paramount 
Importance. 

Here is what Ilya Rutberg. one of the 
leaders of the "Our Home" variety show 

studio at Moscow University, a man who 
works at the student theatre and knows 
it very well, has to say about it* 

"When the audiences see enthusias¬ 
tic end interesting student actors coming 
out on the stage and sharing with them 
their Ideae er.d thoughts, something more 


than simple aesthetic oontactabotlplac* 
between the stage «nd the lie#,*.* 

■ I-,:.. 

Alexander Svobodin, playwright and 
theatre critic who is also well acquainted 
with student theatres says: 

"The chief goal of the student thea¬ 
tre is to promoted the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of young inteiiectuais to afford an 
outlet to the aesthetic search of studente, 
and through the art of the theatre to con¬ 
nect the mass of students with the main 
preblems, morel and aesthetic, that are 
facing society today." 

Like the Phoonix, the student theatre 
disappears and is born again with every 
new generation of students* The theatre 
of the seventies was unlike the theatre of 
the fifties. It is difficult to predict whet 
student theatre movement of the 80 s wil 
be like. One thing is clear though, it will 
continue to exist and gain strength be¬ 
cause the younger generation will never 
lose the desire to learn all it can about 
itself, the surrounding world and have 
its say in a language that is comprehensi¬ 
ble to ail—the language of the theatre. 
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Defining the principles of faith the 
Quran says that god-fearing people are 
those "who believe In the Unseen, and 
perform the prayer, and expend of that 
We have provided them" (2:3). The t 
object of prayer Is elsewhere clearly sta¬ 
ted to be the purification of the heart 
(29:45). Spending out of what one has 
been given stands for charity in the broa¬ 
dest senst, nr the doing of good to all 
creatures. This verse lays down the two 
prime duties of man, the two principles 
of action which are necessary, for spiritual 
advancement, and these are prayer to 
God and service to humanity, it should 
be noted here that in the Islamic concept 
of wealth, wealth really belongs to God : 
man owns only what is given him by God 
as a trust; he should, therefore, spend 
on other men out of what he can aava 
apart from his average needs. 

And charity should be given out of 
what is coveted and cherished by you, 
and not out of worthless and worn out 
things accumulated with you: "You will 
not attain piety until you expend of what 
you love, and whatever thing you expend, 
God knows of it." (3:91). The point is 
again emphasised at another place more 
forcefully : "0 believers, expend of the 
good things you have earned, and of that 
We have produced for you from the earth, 
and Intend not the corrupt of it for your 
expending; f or you would never take It 
yourselves, except you closed an aya on 
It, and know that God Is All—sufficient 
AH-laudable" (2:267). 

Another very Important point Is that 
onO should not remind the taker of the 
charity given to him: "Those who expend 
their we aith In the way of God then fol- 

fwmWrtHr 


tarity in Islam 

f-By Prof. Qaxnaraddia Khaa 

low not up what they have expended 
with reproach end injury, their wage is 

with their Lord.Honourable words, 

and forgiveness, are better than a freewill 
offering followed by injury, end God is 
All-sufficient Ail-clement" (2:202-263). 
Gifts and charity whether given (n the 
cause of national or individual Buffering 
must not be accompanied by Interested 
motives; hence the donor 13 forbidden 
even to mention them afterwards. 

The subject is continued In the fol¬ 
lowing verses: "0 believers, void not 
your freewill offerings with reproach and 
injury, as one who expends of his sub¬ 
stance and believes not in God end the 
Last Day." (2:264). 

The Quran then discusses private and 
public charities and aaya: "If you pubffah 
your freewill offerings. It is excellent; 
but if you conceal them, and give them 
to the poor, that is better for you, and tell* 
acquit you of your evil deeds" (2.271). 
The publishing of charity or giving ft 
openly is quite different from giving it In 
a way to be seen by others, an act forbid¬ 
den by the verse (2:264). By the giving 
of charity openly is meant the giving of 
subscriptions for works of public utility, 
or for national defence, or for the advan¬ 
cement of national or public welfare. The 
rule laid down here takes into considera¬ 
tion the varying circumstances of human 
society and enjoins public as wail as 
private acts of charity. The subject Is fur¬ 
ther emphasised in (2:274): "Those Who 
expend their wealth night and day, secre¬ 
tly and in public, their wage awaits. tfeem 
with their Lord," 
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’Ffwt fskwnlc Youth Camp of 

S. America held in Sau Paulo 

;> . iDAWN REPORT 

, ? SAUPAULO : The first Islamic youth 
;Q«np Of South America was inaugurated 
In&au Paulo on February 2, Intha main 
hall.of Hilton Hotel, by the Governor of 
Seu Pattlo. 

'the camp was organised by the 
WGtM Assembly of Muslim Youth and 
Ybb‘Islamic Solidarity Fund of the Orga¬ 
nisation of Islamic Conference with tire 
Active go-operation of Dr. Hussain Al- 
Opghby.Prasidant, Islamic Association 
In 6ra>:|l; end Dr. Ahmad Ai-Saifi, Pre- 
sideotofthe Abu Bakr Slddigue Associa¬ 
tion oUfeu Paulo. *. 

' the Opening ceremony was attended 
among <fth8fa, by the Ambassador of 
SebdiArabta and other Muslim countries 
lit Brazil Sheikh Abdulleh Ai-Zsld ' Vice 
)Islamic University, Medina? 



Dr. Ahmad Ba Hafazallah., Secretary- 
General of World Assembly of MusHm 
Youth; rood Dr- Mohammad Slddtq of 
Islamic Solidarity Fund, were also present 
on that occasion. Daruf ifta was repres¬ 
ented by Sheikh Abdul Rahman’ tbn 
Aqeel. 

This was the first lsiSmic Youth camp 
pi South America and win help in dave- - 
loping the bonds of Islamic brotherhood 
and continued co-operation among the 
participant Muslim youth of the South 
and Central American countries wnd pro- 
vide a good basis forigreat Islamic work 
In the area*, 

t 

Oman to set up electrofyfci:... 
copper refinery 

■ ’ ;, • ‘ *. ft« 

^ MUSCAT ; Ptats.fcave been fcnalis ..! 
fehsdd an ^electrolytic popper tWnery r V 
«MP«tfhhr Cbpper Project ' oTYHe^Dhran 
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,&)• Company' *W: welching.-the 


ang.mg. trends in the world market for 
blfstir, fire—refined and electrolytic 


According to a Press note issued by 
the Company, originally Oman Mining 
hatfbtsnrttrd to produce and market fire- 
reffned copper which would command a 
price of five to seven ceints per pound 
above world blister prices, but would be 
sold into a limited market 

However, the unprecedented rise in ? 
the prices of gold and silver la 1950 end 
the general stability of the gold price 
around $600 an ounce and that of silver 
at $15 an ounce led to the final decision. 


' ftoyaf AMWa bfee^aSrcnH* . m e fe g w W il 
nee base end facilities for public and 
privets aircraft. 
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JEDDAH : King. Khaled has. ordered^ 
printing and distribution in America and 
Canada of over half a million copies of 
the transiationa of the Holy Quran. 

So far 5,50,000 copies have bean 
diJiUihutefil, through the Islamic Organisa¬ 
tion in this two countries. 

Ancient Reference Book 


The Managing Director of Oman Min¬ 
ing,^ Mr Jack Walli, said the addition of 
the' electrolytic refinery had a two-fold 
advantage. Firstly, the electrolytic copper 
would give top quality product, and see 
ondly, the Company "will have full 
controt of that destiny of the. valuable 
gotdend silver' slimes which will enable 
it4e maximise revenues from these pro¬ 
ducts". 

The-new Jeddah International Airport' 
is Hksfy to-be insugurated.by King Khaied 1 
ln,]^»^ l tira.t,week of April. 

Thetiairport, considered to bath* 
biggest, was built by the 
International Airport Authority under the 
M|ru^try‘of Defence and Aviation. It cov¬ 
en an area of T05 square kma. including 
huge parking lots for 20.000 cars in addi¬ 
tion to 2,000 taxis and btrave. i 

The new Airport also includes a Saudi 


A unique pharmacology reference-, 
book containirg descriptions of$3|,{>Q6 ^ 
medicines and written by Ambdovlat 
Amasiatsi, an outstanding] Armenian 
physician, is being brought out in the 
USSR. 

This book is not only < of histerJMfP 
but also of practical value; As proved fey ' 
Stella Vardanyan, research associate* of 
the, Metenadaran Institute of Ancient 
Manuscripts in Yerevan (capitalot Aam*a , 
nia, one of the three Trenecpticeeto*: 
constituent republics) who studied thou¬ 
sands of prescriptions made by medieval 
docroreTor their patients, the contempo- 
raries of Hippocrates could have .given 
thek<coUseguesfrom the 20th cepfpry 
many useful places of advice iend.. pm&*i o 
crlptlons to cembat various disease*. 
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Swiss authorities have seized the 
fashionable vftfs of the former Shah of 
Iran In the mountain resort of Saint Mor • 
tiz. The Swiss Department of Justice 
announced that enother thirteen pieces of 
the shah's property were similarly seized. 
The measures followed a demand by 
Iranian authorities after Parliament had 
nationalized t ie shah's property. 

The action by Berne has not affected 


Strange h 


the millions of dollars kept by the late 
ex-ruler In Swiss banks. 

The Cola War 


The American companies making 
Coee-Cola and Pepsl-Cola and fighting 
a ratal war. For a long time Coke was king 
of the colas and Pepsi was No. 2. Gradu¬ 
ally. however, Pepsi gained in popularity 
and eventually outpaced its rival. To do 
that, it spent all of $60.5 million on 
advertising last year. 

The World's Highest Dam 

1 ,■■■"' : ,v'"~ 

The construction has been completed 
of the twoHd’e highest dam in the Nurek 


(• Central Asian Republic). The dam 
which is crossing the Vakheh river flow¬ 
ing from the Pemlr mountains. It 300 

mater high- It is made up of almost 60 
million cubic maters of rock. The fact 
that the dam was built In a seismic zone, 
has made U necessary te solve some 
major scientific and engineering pro¬ 
blems. 

The Nurek Power Plant, whose cape - 
city Is 2.7 million kilowatts, is the energy 


true../. 


base of the South Tajik Territorial-Indus¬ 
trial Complex, which Includes energy- 
consuming Industries like non-fe rous 
metallurgy, the chemical and mining 
industries. 

In front of the dam there appeared a 
lake hopping more than 10 billion cubic - 
meters of water. It has helped stabilize 
the irrigation of the cotton fields in Taji¬ 
kistan as well 89 in the neighbouring 
Republics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenia. 

The Nurek dam is not going to remain 
long the world’s biggest. The cenetruc- 
tion has begun df the more powerful 
Rogun Hydraulic Power Plant whose dam 
is to be 335 meter high, its construction 
' is part of Tajikistan's economic plan for 
the next five years. 


Voles ef laiint 


Mankind! if ye have 
A doubt about the Resurrection 
(Consider) that we created you 
Out of dust then out of 
Sperm, then out of a Inch like 
Cloth, then out of a morsel 
Of flesh, Partly formed 
And Partly unformed, in order 
That we may manifest 
(Our power) to you 
And we cause whom we will 
To rest in the wombs 
For an appointed term 
Then do we brin£ you out 
As babes then (foster you) 

That ye may reach your age 
Of full strength: and some 
Of you are called to die, 

And some are sent back 
To the feeblest old age. 

So that they know nothing 
After having known (much) 

And (further) thou seast 
The earth barren and life less 
But when we pour down 
Rain on it, it is stirred 
(To life), it serells, 

And it putsforth every k«nd 
Of beautiful growth (in pairs) 
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M. E. S Leaders Dr. P. K. Abdul Ghefoor. Dr- K. Moidu and Advocate 

N. Ahmed Koya explain the activities of M E. S to Sheik Naser Af-Maneoor, 
Minister for finance and Law, Govt- of U. A E. 






God accepts the repentance 
Of those who do evil 
In ignorance and repent 
Soon afterwards; to them 
Will God turn in mercy 

For God is full of knowledge 
And wisdom. 


— Holy Quran 
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Editorial 

INDIA AND 
U.A. E. 

The visit to India of Sheik Nsser Al- 
Mansoor, Minister for Law and Finance, 
Govt, of U. A. E, we hope, will fortify 
the relatione between India and U. A. E. 
Large number of Indians are working in 
U. A- E- We hear the threat of dismissal 
of Indians frequently. This creates un¬ 
easiness and even fear in the minds of 
several Indian families. But during his 
visit to India Sheik Naeer Al-Mansoor 
has stated that there will be no problem 
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for the persons holding valid passports 
and visas. His statement may give ret ief 
and hope to many Indian families. 

No government can help or encour¬ 
age the foreigners slaying in thei f 
countries without any valid ^passports 
and visas or with irregular and illegal 
visas. None can piead for their case. 
What we request to the government of 
U. A* E. Is that Indians holding proper 
and valid travel documents may be pro¬ 
tected from the threat of dismissals 
and they may be given security of their 
jobs and should not be harassed. 

U. A. E. government is having very 
cordial and friendly relationship with our 
country. We hope and wish that the 
recent visit of Sheik Naeer Al-Mansoor to 
India msy help to improve more and more 
the relationship between India and U A-E. 
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Reception to Sheik Nasfer Al-Mansoor of 
U, ! A, E. by M. E. S. Leaders 


Sheik Naser Al-Manaoer, Minister 
for lew end Finance Govt, of U. A. E, was 
given a warm and cordial reception by 
the leaders of M.ES. on 23rd April IS 8 I 1 
at the residence of Or- P. K- Abdul 
Ghafoor, President, A. I. M. E S. Sheik 
Naser Al-Mansoor was received by 
Dr. P. K- Abdul Ghafoor and N- Ahamed 
Koya, President, Kozhikode Ot- M- E- S , 
on his arrival. Mayor of Calicut, 
Mr. C. J. Robbln, Ex. Mayor Mr. P. Kutti- 
krishnan Nair, Principal, Calicut Medical 
College Dr. C. V. Kora, Dr. Vijayan, 


Dr- Rajarrun, Mr- PV. Samy, Mr.M- A.unne- 
erl Kutty, D. 0. P. Mr. Mohamed Shaft, 
Supdtg. Engineer, Mr. Kasim Town 

Planning Officer, Mr. Mohamed Koya end 
M. E. S. Leaders Dr. M. A AbduHe. 
Dr. K. Moidu, K. Mammunnl Master, 
Dr. M- V. Mohamed, Dr. Nisaar 
Mr, P. I. Aboobacker Koya and eeveral 
other prominent citizens of Caiicut atten¬ 
ded the party arranged In honour of 
Sheik Naser Al-Mansoor by Dr. P K. Ab¬ 
dul Ghafoor. 
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Korean Muslim Federation 


Islam I* « new religion tor South 
Korea. Islam was Introducad to tha South 
Koreans by Turkish soidlars soma 26yaars 
ago during tha Koraan war in 1955, 

Tha Koraan Muslim Federation Is the 
only organisation in 8soul which Is eng- 
agad In Islamic activities. Thanks to tha 
support from a number ot Muslim coun- 
triao, mainly Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, 
them ara now more than 20,000 Muslims 
In Korea with an Islamic oantra comprisi¬ 
ng of a mosqua, a library and a school. 

Tha fadaration has now tan soclatias 
and an organ In English. Tha Fadaration 
la now embarking on an ambitious project 
to establish an Islamic oollega to spread 
Islamic studies among Korean students in 
tha oountry. This Is an established fact 
that such an Institution can play an imp¬ 
ortant role in spreading Islam in South 
Koraa where there are about 100 uni¬ 


versities. 

Among ths principal alms of tho Isla¬ 
mic Coliegs project In South Korea are 
tha establishment of educational Instltu- 
tea for Muslim children and othera; train- 
Ing Muslim students on the methods of 
preaching Islam and preparing effloient 
teachers for the future- The Korean Minis¬ 
try of Education has agreed to grant the 
college nine subjects of studies Including 
the permission for an Islamic Studios 
Department. 

Ths Islamic College projeot has ent¬ 
ered tha stage of implementation and a 
total of 2.25 million US dollars Is natded 
for its completion. The Fadaration sent a 
number of delegation to Muslim countries 
to collect funds- 


t Or. P. K. Abdul Ghafoor explained 
the activities of M, E. S. in tha field of 
education In India to Sheik Naser AI- 
Mansoor. Ha also stressed tha need to 
taka more workers from India to U. A. E. 
end pleaded for the welfare and job secu¬ 
rity of Indiana bi U.A.E. Sheik appreciated 
the sefivitet efM. E.S, In tha field of 
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education and told Dr. Ghafoor that per¬ 
sona holding vslid passports and visas 
will find no difficulty in U. A. E- 

Jtanaging Editor of Votes of (slam. 
Advocate N. Ahamed Koya presented the 
copies of Voice of Islam. M. 1.Journal 
ami ether publications of M. E. S. 
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Hijrah Celebration In Kuwait 

Kuwait Newsletter 

—By imamuddin Ahmed 


A largely attended'public meeting 
under the Joint auspices of Halqu-e Fikr-o 
Amal and Haiqa-s Ahbab-e Pakistan was 
held recently at the Jamietul Islah Ijtemai, 
Kuwait to celebrate the advent of 15th 
century Hijrah. The meeting was addres¬ 
sed by Professor Khurshid Ahmad, ren¬ 
owned. Islamic thinker, economist and 
Director, Institute ot Policy Studies Isla¬ 
mabad, Mr. Altaf Qauhar of the "Third 
World Quarterly". London and Mr Athar 
Hussain, author and poet from India. 

Professor Khurshid Ahmad began hfs 
speech by explaining the phenomenon of 
Hijrat and its significance. He explained 
in detail why the Islamic calender starts 
with the Hijrat of the Prophet and why 

not with such historical events as the first 
Revs I at of the Holy Quran or the con¬ 
quest oOAecca etc. and also unlike the 
other calenders which are connected 
with personalities, their birth and death. 
He said that even at that time other cale¬ 
ndars like the Roman etc. were avllable 

but the choice was for a new Hijrah 
calender and this choice points out that 
the Muslims have an independent exis¬ 
tence. culture, civilization and way of 
life. This choice of the event was clearly 
for the basis of the establishment of an 
Mamie State. 

He further stated that Islam Is not a 
religion of just prayers and meditation 
but much more than that; it is a system 
and eode of life; It is a dean, a way of 
life. No doubt, (slam gives the basis for 
the knowledge of the Creator. He empha¬ 
sised the fact that Islam lea dawah 
(Mission) and this dawah should be 
addressed to the whole mankind and ad¬ 


ded that hijrat Is a significant event o 
history heralding a new social order and 
peace for the humanity and so the Al¬ 
mighty Allah declared, "Today I prelected 
your religion". 

He referred to the mischievous pro¬ 
paganda of the enemies of Islam regard¬ 
ing Hijrat a flight of Mohammad (Peace 
be upon him) from Mecca to Medina aa 
a refuges but the fact Is that he went to 
Medina as a leader, and the people of 
Medina had accepted him as their guide, 
as law-giver, as an arbitrator In thalr 
disputes and obeyed him impliclty at a 
Prophet of Allah. He observed that be¬ 
fore Hijrat the Holy Prophet prayed to 
Allah in Mecca to bestow him with might 
and power bo that Islam could be esta¬ 
blished as a code of life. In this context 
he pointed out the Charter of Islamic 
Mavemant, the 14 points enunciated in 
Surah Bani Israel’, which formed the 
basis of the future Islamic State. 

Then he went on to explain the 
phenomenon of hijrat and said : hijrat, 
in essence, is nothing but "Flight from 
evil toward good". Ha further explained 
that Hijrat in fact, confronts us in every¬ 
day life. We have to choose between 
what is right In the ayes of Allah and that 
which is evil and so it is a continuous 
process- 

He threw light on an Important 
aspect of hijrat that Islam has no basis of 
race, geography, blood, nation ate., but 
on the basis of Righteousness and piety 
and that this phenomenon of hijrat turn 
demolished all the falsa gdds of litffpn- 
allsm. racllism, regionalism and all other 
isms adored by the West. Ha substan- 
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tlatsd this by tolling that though the Holy 
Prophet was very fond of Mecca still he 
left It on the command and for the 
pleasure of Allah. 

Continuing the speech, ha further said 
that hijrat in not just an event in history 
but It should be a daily phenomenon In a 
Muelim's life and demanded that we sho* 
uld also try to put into practice through 
Islamic principle by first gaining know¬ 
ledge, propagate it and try to establish it- 

Then he pointed out that the domin¬ 
ant western civilization for the last 500 
years Is In chaos despite spectacular adv¬ 
ances in Bdence and technology and 
added that atleast 12 leading philoeopha- 
ers of the West including late Toynbee 
agree on this and are aleo of the opinion 
that the new social order will be 
baaed on anti-materialism and will rise 
from the East. So, he stated that only 
Islam could be the alternative. 

Then he noted important develop¬ 
ments of the Muslim world during past 
60 years, of the Resurgence of Islamic 
movements In every corner of the world 
which reminded the Muslims of their 
position and duty as Muslims, as a result 
of which even in countries like Iran 
where Islam was forcibly denied to be 
practised, now thanks to these move¬ 
ments the picture has changed dramatic¬ 
ally and secularism is dying its natural 
death and disappearing. Thus, this work 
of the Islamic movement and resurgence 
has laid the foundation for the future, 
Professor Khushld stated. 

ijtofore concluding his speech the 
learned Professor said that apart from 
the work of the Islamic movement, the 
biggest challenge and a sad fact before 
the Muslims Is that with all the bounties, 
resources and wealth mentioned above 
at their disposal, Islam Is nowhere pract¬ 
ised In its totality whereas the West Is 
continuously working hard to disrupt the 
(atomic Ideology- 

in this context he tsked where do 


we stand and what should ws do at this 
critical juncture. Ha assarted that the 

only solution atthe advent of the 15th 
Century Hijreh Is to work for the esta¬ 
blishment of Islam. He also recalled that 
the early Muslima ware only few in num¬ 
ber but their faith and character ware 
strong and whan once they acoeptad to - 
lam,within a short span of 100 years Warn 
spread to sll corners of the world* The se¬ 
cret of this success was faith,character and 
living for a cause, in the end, he reiter¬ 
ated that the real challenge that cenfron 
ts the Muslims in their every day life 
demands that the message of hijrah be 
adopted totally and ended hU thought 
provoking talk by referring to the saying 
of Imam Malik that the faith which 
helped the early Muslims to rise to 
glorious heights could help the Muslims 
of the present also to attain the same 
glory. 

Mr. Altaf Gauhar in his address expres¬ 
sed his happiness that the Muslim comm¬ 
unities everywhere are organised In some 
way or other to serve the cause of Islam 
and added that even today Muslims hsve 
determination to sacrifice their ell for 
Islam. He stressed that Islam is as rele¬ 
vant and practical to present age as it 
was 1500 years back and this can be 
achieved only through an Islamic State 
that can demonstrate practically the 
principles of Ishm to the whole world. 

In the end, he explained that the 
unity of the Muslim wafldOn the basis 
of Islam can change the lise of mankind 
even now, as It has happened before and 
this was the secret of success of Muslims 
of yesteryears- 

Next, Mr. Athar Hussain lamented 
that the onslaught of the western civili¬ 
zation had affected the Muslim world 
badly but now the western civilization 
itself is in chaos and In the process of 
disintegration So, if Muslim could adopt 
Is am their lives totally not pie emeal, 
end demonstrate to the world the rele¬ 
vance of toiam to the presentage, then 
there is nothing that can prevent the 
west frem accepting Islam. 

—Radiance 

l 
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Thetouchstonei fair selecting such 
officiate should toe talent competence, 
and experience. Alter threshold stand¬ 
ards In these fields, are met, many other 
factors coma into play. More than the 
cabinet itself, this is the place to ensure 
the representation of those groups or 
constituencies the president deems 
necessary to his administration's policy 
fbrmufatlon,. These positions are espe¬ 
cially vulnerable to change, and the pre¬ 
sident's expectations of loyalty from his 
political appointees at the subcabinet 
level must be reciprocated, A president 
Who neglects his troops, especially those 
who have followed and supported him 
In adversity, will eoon face adversity 
alone. 

Coping with the 
Bureaucracy 

The 6ubcabfnet is distinct from, but 
blends into, the third major component 
of the executive branch: the government's 
corps of career professionals, civilian 
and military, often collectively termed the 
bureaucracy. 

In reoent years, the bureaucracy has 
become a convenient foil for the frustra¬ 
tions of presidents. Some presidents have 
pretended they could run the government 
in apposition to the professions: others 
believed the bureaucracy could be 
evaded- The president who would run 
the government In this fashion, however, 
will surely suffer these administrative 
debilitations, 

1. Loss of memory: The carreer 
profess ionats represent the 
government's historical merriory- 
its experience in making mis¬ 
takes and learning from them. 
Lacking this, the president must 
learn at his expense that what 


He thinks is a wonderful new 
Idee has been seen before wad 
even tried, Avoidable mistakes 
, win not be avoided* 

2. Government by Adversary: The 
natural struggle between Con¬ 
gress and the executive witl be 
supplemented by an additional 
struggle within the executive 
branch, with Congress as a 
sometime ally. 

3. The Dialectic of Discontinuity: 
The career bureaucracy is a major 
repository of the necessary con¬ 
tinuity of a successful 
foreign policy. Once it, is poli¬ 
ticized, humiliated, or discarded, 
this repository will no longer ex¬ 
ist- As mentioned earlier, noth¬ 
ing will hurt the quest for bipar¬ 
tisan support more than a pro¬ 
fessional corps with a stake in 
discontinuity and change for the 
sake of advancement, operating 
Intermittently wjth congressional 
sponsors. 

The best way to sustain professional 
motivation and morale is to use the bure¬ 
aucracy and draw on its talents, skills, 
and experience. Because of their dedi¬ 
cation, the career professionals can have 
no better incentive than a sense of real 
participation in the work of government. 
A wise administration will leave to the 
professionals—under appropriate policy 
level supervision—the tasks they are best 
qualified to undertake. ' 

The participation of career professio¬ 
nals in the executive branch's policy 
formulation and execution is different 
from the decision making itself. After all, 
the professionals are not elected by the 
peqpfe to govern; the potfficiens bear the 
responsibility. Again, balance Is needed. 
Policy decisions are, by definition, politi¬ 
cal, end the due professionals are—or 
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should be—a political. In private Ilia thay 
have political views and opinions; military 
and civilian carrar professionals are citi¬ 
zens after all, with all the private rights 
of any citizen. But their official, public 
responsibility is to give their bast profes¬ 
sional support to whatever administration 
has been vested with office. 

Regardless of the short—run benefits 
a given administration might der ive, few 
things could be more deleterious to the 
long-term interests of our nation than a 
politicization of our professional military 
and civilian career services. Promotions 
will signal to the professionals whether 
candor and objectivity are regarded or 
whether amiability and flexibility are 
more desirable. In the context of senior 
career assignments and promotions, 
knowledge, skills, and a proven perform¬ 
ance should never take second place to 
political contacts or party affiliation. 

The White House staff is the presi¬ 
dent's personal Instrument, the executive 
branch component over which he has the 
greatest measure of personal control. Its 
performance is his responsibility- The 
staff is not a substitute for the cabinet, 
even fees for the executive branch as a 
whole .any attempt to use It as such Is 
doomed to fall.' 

The White House staff has become a 
matter of great controvercy. Accused of 
excessive power and a rigid structure 
earlier in the decade, it has been critici¬ 
zed recently for Incoherence and lack of 
structure. Particularly troublesome has 
been the notion of a chief of staff whose 
authority might ba abused. 

Experience Indicates that the White 
House staff must have some structure, 
and that someone other than the presi¬ 
dent himself must function as Its chief. 

10 


When everyone is equal, no one is Mi* 
ponsibls) everyone Intrudee on the presi¬ 
dent's time competing for his attention; 
the staff Invariably goes off in many dire¬ 
ctions simultaneously, end the almost in¬ 
evitable result is chaos. The preehtent’e 
time is consumed by staff disputes, and 
his prestige suffers from white House 
staff blunders. 

The White House staff exists te su¬ 
pport and advise the President in making 
his own decisions and to monitor the ex¬ 
ecutive branch's execution of those de¬ 
cisions. Its primary function Is to ensure 
that bsfore making a key decision, the 
president has an accurate apreciadon of 
the full range of options available to him 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
each alternative, and how any given de¬ 
cision or policy is likely to affect other 
government policies, it is also the presi¬ 
dent's personal Instrument for keeping 
abreast of what executive branch compo¬ 
nents are actually doing. Particularly In 
carrying out presidential decisions and 
policies, as opposed to what executive 
branch officials may claim thay are doing 
The staff does not exist to become an 
independent center of line authority or 
power, in competition with the cabinet or 
other executive branch components. 
Whan it does so, or Is allowed to dry 
serious trouble ensues. 

Effective White House staff members, 
especially the senior ones, must possess 
rare personal attributes, Thay should ba 
intelligent and deeply knowledgeable In 
their respective fields and ba able to 
cover complex subjects succinctly and 
objectively. It is peferable that they be 
experienced in Washington's ways; it le 
essential that thay .be deft In the arte of 
Heereonal diplomacy. 

(To ba continued) 
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The American Presidency: Leadership 
in the Balance 

—By Alexander M. Haig Jr 


(Continued from last Issue) 

Our fore fathers created a republic. 
They believed—with Edmund Burke— 
that an elected political leader owed 
thaee who put him in office his wisdom 
and judgement, not just deference to 
their often changing and less than totally 
informed opinions of the moment. The 
Constitution's basic concent was that 
America's voters would review periodica¬ 
lly the stewardship of those entrusted 
tpifh elective office. Officials whose per¬ 
formance was deemed wanting would be 
replaced with others who might do better. 
-This - ts another key area in which the 
concept of balance is central to the 
effectivenese of our constitutional system. 

The President and the 
Congress 

} The indispensable partner of any 
American president is the Congress. The 
•uoceee or failure of any president is 
usually shaped by the success or failure 
of that partnership. This alliance is sei- 
jdnm totally harmonious, often uneasy, 
ondmomMimss masked by open or tMnly- 
veiled hostility. Readily, i(ten gleefully 
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our government's various branches have 
accepted the Constitution's open (hvfatibn 
to struggle. The swinging pendulum of 
primacy between the White House end 
Capital Hill (which includes the Supreme 
Court) is the dialectic of American con¬ 
stitutional history. 

The patties most directly involved 
have seldom agreed on the rightness of 
ths balance struck at any given moment. 
Senator Harry Truman felt differently 
from President Truman, who once remar¬ 
ked, "I’ve always said that a president 
who didn't have a flgM with Congreve 
wasn't ary good anyhow"—e view also 
held, if differently expressed, by aHpre- 
seidents who came to the Oval office 
from Capital Hill including John leititedy, 
Lyndon Johnson, Richard Nixon, mid 
Gerald Ford. 

In the wake of Vietnam, Watergate, 
and what were widely perceived aetfce 
dangers of an "Imperial Presidency," tWa 
pendutam has now taken e long swing 
toward Capital Hill. Congress has become 
far, mote assertive, particularly in'the area 
of foreign policy, then it was even a few 
yeara ago, Though a variety oUagisl^tfam 
mechanisms, it has .sought and j secured 
a fiuch greater measure of dptejffd C«ey- 
trol over executive branch agencies. TNs 




ptocess was furthered by an historical 
coincidence. tha movamant of many 
former mambars of tha axacufiva branch 
into congrasaionai staffs, giving tha Con- 
grass unp'seaedented expertise in exe- 
cutiva branch activity .The result was what 
David Abshire has termed "neo-congres- 
slonai government". 

Neo—congressional government 
would not be harmful If we had a parlia¬ 
mentary system But our Congress is 
neither temparmantally nor structurally 
adapted to discharge executive branch 
responsibilities, nor is It constitutionally 
mandated to do so. 

In the dsye of Franklin Roosevelt 
Truman, lisenhower, John Kennedy, and 
Lyndon Johnson, a president could enlist 
the aid of key congressional leaders and 
committee chairmen. Together, they 
could hammer out a consensus on the 
issue in question, a consensus likely to 
be endorsed by the Congress as a whole. 
This technique has become a casualty of 
the 1870.. 

There are now over 250 autonomous 
(or virtually autonomous) congressional 
eub committees, each with indepenpent 
legislative mandates and staffs. On the 
critical Issue of energy, for instance. 83 
committees and sub committees in the 
House of Representatives pass on energy 
related issues. Four hundered twenty-one 
of the four » undred thirty five members 
of the House belo- g to a Committee or 
sub committee with jurisdiction over 
eorne facet of energy legislation. Capital 
Hill's coherence end consistency are the 
casualitiea of such arrangements- 

The waning power of congressional 
consensus-markers and the prolifer action 
of congressional committees are not tha 
only phenomera making Congress a 
difficult partner for the president, Tne 
Congress fs supported by large and 


growing staffs, the Senate fe served by 
7,148 staff members, double the number 
of e decade ago. House aides total 
11*738 House Committees employed 
2,014 in 1977, up from 634 a decade 
earlier, some staff members have acqui¬ 
red considerable influence and authority) 
none were elected- 

The ability of Congress to discharge 
its responsibilites effeciently and autho¬ 
ritatively while acquiring a growing infl¬ 
uence over tha executive branch had 
been damaged by such developments, 
in foreign affairs, where such attributes 
as coherence, consistency, and dispatch 
are of great value, the consequences 
have been dismaying, to say the least. 
America's cherished and hard won con • 
sensus on our basic interests abroad, a 
casualty of the Vietnam period, has hot 
been recovered Executive authority In 
dealing with other countries is diminis¬ 
hed inevitably by the knowledge tha 
our main lines of policy, our alliances, 
and our reputation for fidelity may be at 
the mercy of a constant struggle to esta¬ 
blish a fleeting consensus. 

One overlooked aspect of the diffl 
cultias of reestablishing consensus is to 
be found in the congressional staff sys¬ 
tem itself. The demoralization of the 
executive bureacracy has contributed |<o 
new phenomenon. Aggrieved or disa¬ 
ppointed professionals move from the 
executive departments (State, the Penta¬ 
gon, the N. S. C. and the White House) 
into congressional staff positions. Depri¬ 
ved cf meaningful participation in policy* 
making in their former posts, they seek 
it through congress it self. Hence, when 
administrations change, the new presi¬ 
dent will find himself with a bureaucracy 
at wur with itself, the establishment, end 
-its opponents in the new-boy network. 
What is worse, the new boys will have 
entered at a much higher level than wou- 
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Id have Men the caea had they stayed 
in the executes branch. They wilt lack 
the knowisdga and experience thsy 
might have gained, but they will not 
lack s taste for promoting discontinuity 
In an advarsarisi fashion* 

NO president can raorgo lze the 
Congress, and it would be suicidal for 
any president to attempt it. Congress la 
as jealous of its praogatlves as any 
other component of our goverment and 
because it controls the others' appropri¬ 
ations, mast effective in protecting its 
jurisdiction. Congress alone is master 
of the Capital and bears fu’l responsibi¬ 
lity for cutting and keeping its own 
house in order. 

If he is to succeed, a president must 
learn how to deal effectively with the 
Congress. No hard and fast rule* exist 
to determine the techniques. Experience 
suggests, however, a number of avoldo 
ble mistakes. These concern the executi 
ve's basic stance toward Congress, rela¬ 
tionships with individual members, and 
consultation 

Despite the example of Harry Truman, 
a president who campaigns against Con¬ 
gress as an institution is unlikely to forge 
a constructive partnership with its mem¬ 
bers. This does not mean that a president 
he Is forceful in dsaling with Congress is 
not more likely to have good relations 
with the Congress than one who projects 
an image of weakness or diffidence. An 
essential attribute of effective leadership. 
In any field Is a willingness to taka hast 
for allitts, colleagues, and subordinates. A 
president who takes the lead in forging a 
national consensus on complex, contro¬ 
versial Issues and forcefully takes a firm 
stand on them will not only be respected 
in the Congress; his position is likely to 
b§ privately applauded and greeted with 
consfderebie private relief—and appreol • 
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etlon —by m*ny Individual congressman. 
If the issue in question is highly oohtrli-' 
venial' In a congressman's home state lir 
district—particularly if the member 
question has a tight election coming up- 
It is extremely useful for the member to 
be able to make electoraity anodyne 
statements for the record, vote with the 
President, then be able to cite White 
House pressure end a need to support the 
president as the rationale for his or her 
vote on the House or Senate floor. 

Particularly on isaues that ara Impor¬ 
tant and contantious, dealings between 
the Whits House and the Capital are moet 
likaiy to be effective if conducted in an 
amicable atmosphere. Such an atmosph¬ 
ere dees not exist naturally. It is rather 
the product of a special political hot 
house, the persistant and maticuio us cul¬ 
tivation of common courtesy and email 
details. Even in a crisis, as I know from 
personal experience, substantive discus¬ 
sion Is greatly facilitated when, for exam¬ 
ple, the White House has a consistent 
record of promptly answering all mail and 
returning all telephone calls from Capital 
Hill. As a White House staff member, I 
never went heme until I had returned all 
my congressinal calls. This may have star¬ 
ted soma honorable members who hoard 
from me at one or two In the morning but 
it certainly strengthened my own legisla¬ 
tive relations. 

Contrary to some impressions, con¬ 
gressman and senators are not averse to 
public association with the president, and 
the Congress particularly its leaders appre¬ 
ciate being consulted by the president, 
especially before presidential action la 
taken or announced on major, contentious 
issues. These consulted will not neces¬ 
sarily agree with, the president, or support 
him pubiicaly. but such consultations wfll 
greatly improve the climate for discussion. 

11 



hsy wffl improve It oven mow If serious 
consultation Is i regular White House 
, irectioe, not something that occurs only 
in times of crisis, congress, as has often 
boon said, likes and wants to be In or.the 
•ks-ofta as well as the landings—parti- 
sularly the crash landings. 

This process must ofcourse be a two 
way street, entailing reciprocal responsi¬ 
bilities ; cendor by the president, discre- 
ion by the congressmen. Mutusf 
sonfidence Is impossible if the Chief 
ixecutive is not candid or if his confl- 
ants rush their information to the camera 
* press- Effective consultation between 
he president and Congress requires a 
ontinning balance on both sides. 

"he President as Executive; 

The president's essential instrument 
orr the translation of his vision into con- 
ete goals and policies is the executive 
trtnch- This instrument has four key 
omponsnta the cabinet, policy-level 
lofftical appointees below the cabinet, 
wsl, the government corps of civilian 
nd military career professionals, and tha 
Wilts House ttaff. 

America does not have a parliamen- 
V system of governmant and tha 
merican cabinet is not a functioning 
indy with independent power of decision, 
successful presidencies, Lincoln's rule 
operative : how the president votes at 
is cabinet table determines whether the 
>es or nays have it. No president can 
fl^gsta^is ultimate responsibility but 
Ikamtamfl •* ,ar 0 8 8nd complex as 
hs must delegate a 
•Mura idf authority: How well, 1 consie- 
mtly, and effectively the executive 
ranch functions under any glvan admini- 
retlon will depend to a great extent on 
>w wisely Its president ehooses, and 
wie# hff cabinet.' '"'v"" 
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The basic criteria of selection should 
be exmdleheUendcoir pet i ^ 
demon rtrited by successful *kp»Mfer 
irtffeids at least related to thherf fbi* 
Which any particular cabinet officer hW 
be' made responsible. One haitmeflcofe 
true leader is a willingness to pick, and 
effectively use, outstandingly able sub¬ 
ordinates. A fear of being overshadowed 
is an almost certain indicator of inner 
weakness and insecurity. Harry Truman's 
formal education was limited, and he 
never expected to have the presidency 
thrust upon him, but hs rose Impressively 
to its challenges. Two things that enabled 
him to do so were his willingness to have 
people like George Marshall, Dean Ache- 
son' and James Forrestal in his cabinet, 
and his ability to harness their talents 
affectively without any of them—or the 
country—ever forgetting who was presto 
dent. A president willing and able to 
relieve General Mac Arthur for insubord! 
nation would not have allowed hit 
administration, or tha country, to be em¬ 
barrassed by an ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

The president's bsst use of his cabi¬ 
net is something that cannot be determi¬ 
ned by immutable rules. Nonetheless, 
experience teaches a few things about 
the necessary balance in this sphere of 
presidential activity. A president cannot 
squander time on minlutlae; cabinet 
members must be responsible for manag¬ 
ing their respecfjjya departments, for which 
they need* delegation of requisite autho¬ 
rity or the right kind of presidential slip 
port and backing. 

On policy matters affecting the res- 
ponslbiiitiss or interests of more than 
one cabinet department the president 
should compel every cabinet officer fo 
make policy recommendations to tfift. 
president in front of, end open to chal¬ 
lenge by, other cabinet officers-sspeeietiy 
these whose responsibilities of HflwiMti 
; . . -,■■■■ ■ '■?... 1 
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Hr* affected fey the lasue k\ question. 
Man, howerv*r, tfw cOnrisJerefean of ba* 
tsmmmmM dmi«i tatooiav: every *■ ■ ** »» * 
dfttoermust have periodic privet* boom* 
mi '?the president; otherwise the officer's 
fnbr^;l3f*6i^ snd ! >»lfice»eff«etlveness 
wilt* graWy undermined. 

'Y-; ;, ,. .vij. 

When presidential decisions are taken, 
cabinet memben must know end under* 
stand those decisions This may sound 
so soft-evident ait to be trivial but I know 
from experience end firsthand observation 
the! it is not. There have been many Oval 
Office, Cabinet Room, or other meetings 
»uch as Lyndon Johnson's 'Tuesday 
lunches"—often not held on Tuesdays, 
or over lunch—convened by a president 
from which cabinet officers attending 
have returned to the respective depart¬ 
ments and given radically different, som¬ 
etimes diametrically opposed, accounts 
lo their subordinates of presidential deci¬ 
sions and Instructions. The methods used 
by the president to accomplish this vital 
task may vary, but the task is essential to 
the functioning of ths presidency and is 
frequently overlooked. 

If well chosen, cabinet officers will 
be strong personalities with ind ependent 
minds and views-and olten, independent 
constituencies,. To be effective, however, 
our government must speak with a coher¬ 
ent, riasonabiy consistent voice, the 
balance to be struck here is difficult and 
tenuous, subject to continual adjustments 
dictated by Icirc urns tan ces. Each cabinet 
officer must have enough free rein to run 
hie or her department effectively and to 
exhibit the indenpehdence of spirit and 
judgement that is of suchgreat value to 
exhibit them tothe president. Nonetheless, 
the cabinet as a whole must puil together 
a* a team toward the ^administration and 
party goals that, in the final analysis, the 
president must define and over which he 



must fee the final arbiter, in short, if the 
executive branch is to ba effective, 
tief cabinet independence has to babel*- 
need with equally easentlaleabmet -dfeh 

cipHn*. 

The same holds true for respfehsittf- 
Uty, In our government's executive branch, 
as in any Inge organization structure, 
decisions cannot be discussed, and dfbf- 
ted foreover. At some point th*y have to 
be made and, once made, executed, No 
cabinet officer haa the authority of the! 
president, an unpalatable fact every cabi¬ 
net officer must accept. No administration 
can function effetively if cabinet officera 
refuse to accept presidential decisions Of 
If they fast free to try to undercut or re¬ 
verse decisions, they may not like by per 
sonal lobbying with Congress, the media- 
or anyone else. 

Cabinet members can be invaluable 
in expounding, defending and lobbying 
for the president's own programms hi 
Congress, with the media, and through 
each cabinet office's personal range of 
contacts- Cabinet officers will want to be 
as repsonsiva as possible to congres¬ 
sional needs and desires-in fact, they 
have to be, since Congress controls their 
department's budgets. Still, no cabinet 
officer can spend aff or even much of the 
time testifying before a plethora of con¬ 
gressional committees and sufe tx>£tit- 
tees and still properly discharge the many. 
other responsibilities of cabinet office.. 
A recent secretary of the treasury, for? 
example, made more than 400 public? 
appearances on Capital Hill. Noons can? 
do that and also devote proper attention? 
to , the functioning of the Treasury 
Department. 

; The particular techniques and proce- 
dures used to follow the precents outlined 
above will vary in each administration, j 
Whenever possible, however, already exl-! 
•ting procedures or organlxalonal instru- 
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mente—especially ones of proven utility- 
should bs employed, with any nscessary 
adaptation, rather than devising entirely 
naw ones to be layered on top of the old. 
It It eteential, for example, that policies 
that have an impact on more than one 
cabinet department's responsibilities be 
framed in consultation will all depart¬ 
ments affected-even when 
only one National Security Council exists, 
and was established by statute in 1947, 
for precisely this purpose In the field of 
foreign and defense-related affairs. I 
should be used; this wheel may need im¬ 
provement, but It does not need to be 
reinvented. A similar device could well 
be useful in matters of primarily domestic 
concern, but in developing any kind of 
domestio council, an administration 
should draw on the history and experien¬ 
ce of the N S.C. No president, cabinet, or 
affectively functioning executiye branch 
has time to do work already dene by its 
predecessors. 

The considerations applicable to the 
selection, management, and effective use 


of the cabinet Itself also apply with some 

modification and adaptation to die imme¬ 
diate policy-level subordinate 8 of cabinet 

officers. These Include the deputy, under 
and assistant secretaries, special assista¬ 
nts, and other second and third scheion 
figures. They are political appointees In 
the sense that they are placed, In their 
positions to help develop and carry out 
a particular administration's policies and 
goals- They must expect to be replaced 
if an administration changes* 

In selecting and using this essential 
group of key officials, however, many 

balance questions corns into play. A cabi¬ 
net officer-especially a strong one-will 
insist on having a considerable voice in 
the selection of his /mediate subordinates. 
However a president (or his immediate 
staff) will need to ensure that all those 
chosen for subcablnet positions are ess¬ 
entially in accord with the president s 
basic goals and philosophies—and do not 

unduly reflect the personal hobby horses 
of any Individual cabinet member or 
other senior administration official. 

(to be continued) 
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Wa, tha Kings, Presidents, Amirs and 
Heads of Government of tha Member 
States of tha Organization of tha Islamic 
Conference. 

Assembled at the Third Islamic Sum¬ 
mit Conference held in Makkah al-Muk- 
arramah, from 19-22 Rabi-ul-Awwal 
1401H, corresponding to 25-28 January 
1981 A. D- , 

Bow in gratitude to Allah, the Al¬ 
mighty, Who Has, In His Infinite Grace, 
enabled us to congregate in this sacred 
city, in the vicinity of the Ka'bah. venue 
of divine revelation and the Qib!a of all 
Muslims, at the dawn of the new Hijrah 
century in an assembly which wa con¬ 
sider to be a momentous event in the 
history of the Islamic ummah and the 
beginning of an allembracing Islamic 
resurgence, demanding of all Muslims to 
pause ar.d take stock of their past, eval¬ 
uate their present, and look forward with 
confidence to a better future In a spirit of 
Islamic solidarity in ordert) restore the 
unity of their ranks, werk for their pros¬ 
perity end advancement, and achieve, 
once again, an exalted position In the 
world community end human civilization. 

Strict adherence to Islam and Islamic 
principles and values, as a way of Ufa, 
constitutes the highest protection for 
Muslims against the dangers which con¬ 
front them* Istam is the only path which 
cart lead them to strength, dignity and 
prosperity and a better future- 

Fortnightly 


It is the pledge and guarantee of the 
authenticity of the Ummah safeguarding 
it from the tyrannical on-rush of materia¬ 
lism. It Is the powerful stimulant for both 
leaders and peoples in their stuggle to 
liberate their holy places and to regain 
their rightful place in this world to that 
they may. In concert with other nations, 
strive for the esteblishment of equality, 
peace and prosperity for the whole of 
mankind. 

The belief of all Muslims in the eternal 
principles of liberty, justice, human dig¬ 
nity, fraternity, tolerance and compassion 
and their constant struggle against in¬ 
justice and aggression reinforces their 
determination to establish just peace and 
harmony among peoples, to ensure res¬ 
pect for human rights, and to werk for 
the strengthening of international organi¬ 
zation based on humanitarian principles 
and peaceful co-existence among 
nations. 

Thus a new age would dawn wherein 
relations between nations would be gov¬ 
erned by principles and not by force, end 
wherein all forms of oppression, exploi¬ 
tation, injustice, colonialism and neoco¬ 
lonialism, as well as all kinds of discri¬ 
mination on grounds of race, colour, 
creed or sex would be banished for ever 
from this earth. 

We declare that only firm adherence 
to our faith will enable us to retain the 
strength of our social structures end help 
our communities to avoid succumbing to 
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tit* disunity and degradation of the past, 
when many Muslim homelands, particu¬ 
larly Al Quds al-Sharif—the first Qibia 
and tha third holiest shrine of a the world 
of latere—fell prey to foreign.domination. 

History is replete with Instances 
where Muslim communities have fallen 
victim to Injustice and aggression; their 
Intellectual achievements eroded; their 
there of their own material resources 
diminished. Indead the dawn of the 
century saw the Muslim world confron¬ 
ting dangers end challenges to its inde¬ 
pendence. security, honour end dignity. 

We ere saddened to note that des¬ 
pite ell Its material and scientific and 
technological achievements mankind 
today suffers from poverty of spirit, from 
morat and ethical decay and societies 
are marred by inequities, ecenomies are 
crippled by severe crises and Internatio¬ 
nal political order is in constant danager 
of destabilization. 

The forces of evil are now on the 
march, multiplying the hot beds of war' 
sowing the seeds of dissensions, threat¬ 
ening the security of the world, man's 
peace of mind, and jeopardizing human 
Civilization. 

We consider that the innate quali¬ 
ties of the Muslim Ummah point the way 
to unity and solidarity, to progress the 
ftapk of God and the Sunnah of the Holy 
Prophet (peace be upon him). In them 
can be found a complete way of life 
teadtqp us, guiding us along the path of 
goodness, righteousness and salvation. 
This is our cultural heritage. It enables 
us tobreakths shackles of subservience 
and mobilize in us the spiritual strength 
to utilize to the fullest extent our Inhere¬ 
nt^§apabftHice. It is our sheet anchor for 
• ftghiMttt life. . 

it is our conviction that the ummah 
Of 1000 million people, composed of 
various races spread over vast areas of 
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the globe and possessing enormotis 
resources, fortified by fte spiritual power 
end utilizing to the full its human and 

* ■ j, s - •ww r, ;• 

material potential, can achieve jsn pulsta- 
-rvding postttort 4n the worlds sad insure 
for itself the meant of prosperity in order 
to bring a batter equilibrium far the ben¬ 
efit of aff mankind. 

we meet today ip this august assem¬ 
bly and in this serene city on this mo¬ 
mentous juncture In the annals of Islam, 
determined to rainf jrce our solidarity and 
set in motion the process of our renaiss¬ 
ance. To this end, we mtke the following 
solemn declaration: 

1. All Muslims, differing though 
they may be, in their language, colour, 
domicile or other conditions, form but 
one nation, bound together by their com¬ 
mon faith, moving in a single direction, 
drawing on one common cultural herita¬ 
ge, assuming one mission throughout 
the world. Thus, they stand as a natiin 
of moderation, rejecting alignment to 
any and all blocs and Ideologies, stead¬ 
fastly refuslng^to surrender, to divisive 
influences or to conflicts of Interest 

We ere therefore, determined to 
move forward to reinforce our solidarity, 
to overcome rifts and divisions and to 
settle in a peaceful manner all dispute 
that may arise among us on the basis of 
convenants and the principles of brother¬ 
hood. unity and interdependence and. on 
our belief ini the justice and compassidn 
derived from the Holy Book of Allah and 
the Sunnah of His Prophet, which ooetl- 
tute for us the eternal source of justice. 

In, fulfilment of the aspiratlone «f 
.pur peoples, we shall intensify, consul¬ 
tations amongst ourselves end oompls- 
Iwint end coordinate our endeavours in 
the international fhrtdfn order 
defend our common cau. es and thue to 
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equally determined to engage 
InJIhid withaff the means at our dfs- 
iteWf’lo flfitfate our occupied t*ff|torfcst 
to support oho another in defending our 
Independent* and territorial Inteority, in 
vtndlcafmg our rights and In alimteting 
the thjuetices reeked on our nation, da- 
ponding on our own strength and firm 
solideritY. 


2. Conscious that Muslims today 
are vtathnsoflnnumerable Injustices and 
are taped with multiple dangers due to 
the reign of force and aggression and the 
politics of violence in international be¬ 


haviour; 

Conscious also of the fact that fsiam 
enjoins justice and eqality both for its 
followers and others and it also enjoin 
tolerance and magnanimity towards thosa 
who do not combat us, do not force ua to 
leaks our homes and do not violate olir 
sacred values and which never takes the 
side of wrong-doing. Injustice or opp¬ 
ression. 

We reaffirm our unflinching resolve 
to combat Zionist usurpation by force of 
arms of Palestinian lands and other Arab 
territories and to frustrate all Zionltt 
designs and actions In this regard. We 
condemn and reject the policies of thosa 
who assist this aggression by giving the 
Zionist entity political, economic, demo¬ 
graphic and military support. 


We equally reject all initiatives that 
are not consistent with the Palestinian 
choice which calls for a just solution of 
the Palestinian question based on the 
realization of the inalienable national 
rights of the Palestinian paopla Including 
thplr right to retiirh to their home, end 
their'right to self •determination including 
tHeVlght fif&lish an independent Pales- 
tlHlari’Stetd ln their homeland under the 
iJ&lefyhfp ofPalestiria Liberation Orga¬ 


nization, thi adt* and legitimate’ 
efttatlvs of the Palestinian people - 



We also reject all attempts to eaert 
pressure on us or on other countries of 
the world to accept e fait accompli and »o 
surrender to unjust solutions We affirm, 
our resolve to oonffont this aggreaeion 
end pressure with the means at our dis¬ 


posal to prepara ourselves for Jihad to 
order to liberate the occupied Palestinian 
end Arab territories and the holy places 
and to recover the mcontravartlble rights 
of the Palestinian people as recognized 
by International Law and the U. N. reso-* 
lutione relating to the question of Pales¬ 
tine. 


The violations committed against the 
Haram of Al Quds At Sharif, the aggre¬ 
ssion perpetrated against the people of 
Palestine and their established national 
and religioUs rights, and the continuation 
of aggression through the annexation of 
Al Quds Al Sharif leave us ne choice blit 
to firmly stand up to this aggression and 
to denounce its supporter. 


Ws, therefore, pledge to Wage Jihad 
with ail the means at our disposal for the 
tiberatio i of Al Quds and the occupied 
territories. Wo shall maks this liberation 
struggle the prims Islamic cause of gene-' 
ration until God willing Al Quds Al Sharif 
and ell the occupied Palestinian and Arp|la 
territories ars restored to thair legitimate 
owners. 

Faced with the open invasion of the 
territory of Afghanistan, a sovereign 
Muslim stats and the violation of the rig¬ 
ht of Afghan people to freedom end self* 
determination and thair right to preserve 
their Islamic identity, we are determined 
to continue to Support the struggle of the 
people of Afghanistan and to feel deeply 
concerned over the situation created by 
the foreign military intervention in Afgh¬ 
anistan. 




We reaffirm our dsterminatien to 
seek a political solution of this crisis, on 
ths basis of an immediate and complata 
withdrawal of foreign forces from Afgha¬ 
nistan, raspact for political independence 
and territorial Integrity, as wall as ths 
non-aligned nature of Afghanistan and 
respect for tha Inalienable rights of the 
heroic Afghan piople to self-determina¬ 
tion without any foreign intervention or 
pressure. 

We declare our ful solidarity with the 
people of Afghanistan, who are engaged 
In a J|had to attain their freedom and 
independence* 

We express our deep concern over 
the increasing rivalry between the super¬ 
powers, their competition for spheres of 
influence and their increasing endeavours 
to Intensify their military presence in tha 
areas near and adjacent to tha states of 
tha Islamic world, such as tha Indian 
Ocean, the Arabian Sea, the Red Sea and 
tha Gulf. 

Wa affirm our common cenviction 
that the peace and stability of ths Gulf 
and the security of Its sea lanes. Is tha 
exclusive responsibility of the Gulf States 
without any foreign interference. 

The persecution of Muslim minorities 
and communities In .many parts of the 
world constitutes a violation of human 
rights and is contrary to the dignity of 
man. 

We call upon all countries which 
have Muelim minorities to enable them to 
perform their religious rites in full freedom 
and to extend to them equal rights aa 
citizens protected by tha State In accor¬ 
dance With the sanctity of law. 

3. Taking note of tha present state 
Of international relations, which are cha • 
rseterized by the evils of bigotry and 
racism, dominated by the rule of force 
and ths arms race, by greed and injustice, 
colonialism and exploitation of weak 
nations, factors which threaten our civili¬ 



zation and disturb social and materia) 
equilibrium of tha wold, desirous of us¬ 
ing that tha forces af good throughout 
the world establish the human \ slues of 
fraternity, humanity and justice; wa call 
upon all states end peoples of the world 
to re-build it anew, through sincere and 
conceited efforts, so thBt peaca may 
prevail and conflicts and wars may be 
avoided. 

We call far the disputes to be settled 
peacefully, and for relations to be con¬ 
ducted constructively, for man's capacftes 
to be harnessed in the service of huma¬ 
nity, Instead of being wasted in a race 
for tha acquisition of armaments and of 
weapons of death and destruction. 
Should this come to pass, justice would 
prevail and human relations weuld be 
established on the basis of equality and 
fraternity, benevolence and compassion, 
and not on tha basis of discrimination 
and injustice. 

Thus, would the oppressed peoples 
of the earth be liberated; thus would they 
avoid the mischiefs of war-mongers; 
thus would mankind be blessed with 
peace, and basic human rights be once 
again triumphant. 

We resolutely support, and call others 
to support, the United Nations Organiza- 
ti»n and all other inter—governmental ' 
institutions which provide a suitable 
framework for cooperation, an important 
platform for dialogue and understanding, 
and an instrument for settling disputes 
and resolving crises. 

Wa strongly denounce any tendency 
to impose tutelage on and obstruct the 
activity of the U. N. Wa condemn Israel 
end the States which systematically vio¬ 
late the principles of tha U. N. Charter. 

We confirm our loyalty to the princi¬ 
ples and aims of non-alignment and sup- 
pert the League of Arab States and the 
Organization of African Unity,J and our 
full solidarity with tha countriaa of the 
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Third World. 

4. Convinced of tha need of our 
people <o adhere strictly to thsir faith and 
to rsjy on their heritage in the building 
up of a society committed ta faith, justice 
end morality, we confirm our determine* 
tion to be guided by the Book o? Allah 
and the Sunnah of the Holy Prophet In 
ehaping eur lives and our societies and 
In strengthening our relations with peo • 
pies end countries of the world, 

in this, we proceed from the belief 
that this is the best guarantee for the tri¬ 
umph of truth and virtue and for the 
establishment of justice and peace; it is 
also the surest path to dignity, prosperity 
and security for tha Islamic Ummah. 

We reiterate our desire to establish 
tbs practics of “Shura" (construction) 
among all Muslims, te normalise this 
principle In all walks of life, in order that 
the doing of good deeds may be promo¬ 
ted and wrong-doing eliminated. Thus 
would solidarity be Implanted in the col¬ 
lective conscience and people would 
participate in the running of their affairs 
putting an end to dissension and discord- 

We shall make every effort te facili¬ 
tate contacts between individual Muslims 
and between specialized Institutions in 
order to provide opportunities for conti¬ 
nuous consultation.- Inspired by tha Book 
of God and the Sunnah of the Holy 
Prophet which are a basic source of 
guidance In this regard we affirm our 
determination to protect human rights 
and dignity. 

We Uke-wlee affirm our determination 
to ensure the rights, freedoms and basic 
needs of mankind. We shall endeavour, 
to this end, to establish the baels and the 
means for the protection of rights and 
sacred values, for the removal of injus¬ 
tices for the triumph of elf people strug¬ 


gling to achieve independence, freedom 
end justice and for the upholding of the 
principles of justice end dignity whenever 
they me violated. Including Palestine end 
South Africa. 

6. Aware of our Common interests, 
we declare our determination to eliminate 
poverty from which some of our peoples 
continue to suffer, by consolidating eur 
economic co operation on the basis of 
complementarity and pooling of our reso¬ 
urces to achieve coordinated developme¬ 
nt of our countries, we also declare our 
resolve in a spirit of Islamic solidarity, to 
promote economic development of the 
countries which are least developed am. 
ongst us. 

We further pronounce our resolve to 
rationalize our development policies In 
order to ensure balanced progress in both 
tha material and spiritual domains. 

Wa call for efforts to bs made estab¬ 
lish economic relatione in the world on 
bases of justice, interdependence am 
mutual interest, to ensure the disappear¬ 
ance of the wide gap separating the indu¬ 
strialized countries and the developin 
and poor countries, and tha Institution o 
a new economic order based on eqult 
and solidarity, under which development 
policies are rationalized-and integrated to 
eliminate, once end for ail, famine end Its 
dangers, as well as all kinds of depriva¬ 
tion and all forms of exploitation of peo¬ 
ples suffering under the effecta of coloni¬ 
al iam and backwardness and to enema 
the development of these countries an< 
the proper utilization of their resourcee 

We reaffirm the right of states to hevi 
sovereignty over their natural resources 
and to oontrol their natural resources and 
to control their exploitation. 

6. Believing the tenets of Islam 
which preach that the quest ef knowled¬ 
ge is an obligation on eli Muslims we de¬ 
clare ourselves determined to co-operate 
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Jn spreading education mom wldaly end 
strengthenings ducetlonal Institutions until 
ignorance and Illiteracy hay* beeneiadl- 
cated and fo take measure aimed towards 
the strengthening oi Islamic educational 
curricula and to encourge research and 
fjtihsd among Muslim thinkers and Ulema 
wfiife expanding the studios of modern 
sciences and technologies. 

We also pledge ourselves to coordi¬ 
nate our efforts In the field of education 
and culture, so that we map draw on our 
religious and traditional sources in order 
to unfte the Ummah, consolidate its cul¬ 
ture and strengthen its solidarity, cleanse 
one societies of the manifestations of 
moral laxity and deviation by inculcating 
moral virtues, protecting our youth from 
ignorance and from exploitation of the 
material needs of some MnsJims to alie¬ 
nate them from their religion. 

Believing in the need to prorogate 
the principles of Islam end the sprsiad of 
Its culture, glory throughout the Islamic 
societies and In the world as a whole and 
to emphasize Its rich heritage, its spiritual 
strength, moral values and laws condu¬ 
ctive to progress, justice and proaperity, 
we are determined to co-operate to pro- 
ide the human and material means to 
achieve these objectives. 

We also pledge to exert further effo¬ 
rts In various cultural fields to achieve 
rapprochement In the thinking of Muslims 
rad to purity Islamic thought of all that 
may be alien or divisive. 

We further pledge ourselves, within 
a framework of co-operation and a 
oint programme to develop o^r 
mass madia and Information ins! I- 
ettefte, guided in the effort by the 
iracepta and teachings of Islam, in order 
to epaure that these media and Institu¬ 
tions will have an effective role in refor¬ 
ming society, in a manner that helps in 

|n - 
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formation order characterized by juriiee. 
impartiality and morality, so that our nat- 
ion may be able to ahow to the world, its 
true qualities, and refute the ayetemftlc 
media campaigns aimed at^sofsUng, mis¬ 
leading, slandering and defaming our 
nation. 

7. Recalling with satisfaction 4he 
establishment of the Organizafion of Isla¬ 
mic Conference, end noting with,pleasure 
the progressive development of this Or¬ 
ganization, as well as Its growing status 
in international forum at a symbol of .the 
unity of Muslims and a framework of un¬ 
derstanding and rapprochement amgng 
them, and noting alto the establishment 
of other institutions emnanating from the 
Organization, and the continuation of 
joint efforts in this direction, we oommlt 
ourselves to support and develop our or 
ganizatlon, and to provide It with appro¬ 
priate skills and adequate resources, so 
that It may discharge the noble tasks assi¬ 
gned to it and further to'eupport the Isla¬ 
mic Solidarity Fund and AJ-Quds Fund as 
wejl as other organs and projects of the 
Organization to ensure their success. 

We jointly pledge to support all Inter- . 
national and intergovernmental Islamic 
bodjes and institutions which conform to 
the objectives of our Organization for the 
purpose pf strengthening the bonds 9f 
brotherhood between Muslima Intensi¬ 
fying theh cooperation in various fiplcte 
and reinforcing their international role- 

We also jointly pledge to support 
noo-QfflclaJ Islamic bodies and institu¬ 
tions which serve the purposff egg pfjp* 
ciples of the Chfrgtf of our Organization 
In a manner that is not contrary to ttys 
legislation pf the member S<#tf». 

’**'We app#al to our peoples to he«g 
f#?t to the teaching* end cultural velHM 
qf pur religion, t0 unify their foroessQM 
to tape tiif eh«H?nges the* oonf rent 
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ic School o) 
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set up in UK 


Studies 


-From YEHIA SY£J 


LONDON : The Muslims in England 
hava launched a school of their own, 
which Js equipped with a language labo¬ 
ratory and a library. 

To be known as the ' Islamic School 
pf fpglish Studies (ISES) ", the institution 
has been apt up at 9, Er-tham Road, NB2, 
3RA, Norwich the country capital of Nor¬ 
folk, in response to the need felt by 
Muslim parents and Islamic organisations 
In Britain. 

Norwich Is one of the most historic 
end beautiful cities In England, 106 mllas 
from London. 20 mllas from die east coast 
of England. 8 mllas from tha famous 
Norfolk Broads, having a vast network of 
lakes end waterways Ideal for sailing and 


water sports. 

The Principal of the newly salt 
ISES la an English Muslim, Abdathac 
Bewley, with Mustafa Y.McDermott ; 
Academic Director, Mansura Meara 
Director of Woman's Studies and Ah 
Rahman Wolff as Administrative Directs 
This group make up the organisation 
structure of ISES. The organisers of 
school are also setting up an Education 
Advisory Board which will meet quartet 
and include representatives from 
major Islamic organisations in Britain ar 
overseas. 

It is essential and beneficial for mar 
Muslims to learn English language. T 
Principal of ISES Mr Bewiey Male 


and to aupppott one another in Improving 
tbelr oeodttiona end achieving strength, 
dignity end prosperity. 

We appeal to ail other states and 
panpipe to reciprocate the sentiments of 
tha States Members of the OIC and their 
peoples in a sincars spirit of human bro¬ 
therhood. Let us banish all hatred, Injus¬ 
tice end oppression so that we may 
together buttd a world fit far mankind 
end so that we may enhance the level of 
our spiritual and metetiaf life- 

We prey to Nod to set us on the right 
petit, to crown our efforts with success, 



and to lead us to a righteous life. 

' A|lan hath promised such of you i 
believe and do good works that He w 
surely make them to succeed {the press 
rulers) In the earth even as Me oeu* 
those who warn before them to sucean 
and that He will surely establish for the 

their religion which He hath approv 
for them, and will give them In excited 
safety after their fear. They serve Mi 
They ascribe nothing as partner unto M 
Those who disbelieve henceforth, thi 
are the miscreants-" 

(From Radiance 



beet place to do this is In a specialist 
language school In England (flea the ISES. 

"It Is die overt Intention of English 
language schools to Integrate all their 
students Into tha English Kafir culture", ■ 
Mr Bewlay said last week. "This has 
caused untold harm, difficulty and con* 
fusion to many Muslims who have come 
to this country to study English". For this 
reason, he added, ISES has been establi¬ 
shed as an English language school run 
by Muslims for Muslima. 

ISES offers facilities equal to any 
other leading English language school 
and provides high academic standards, 
but unlike any other existing school, it 
specifically caters for the needs of Mus* 
lima covering every aspect of Islamic 
life. 

The Ihsan Mosque, set up nearly 
four years ago by English Muslims In 
Norwich, is located in the centre of the 
city, five minutes' walk from the ISES. 
Today, nearly 200 Muslims, representing 
the worldwide community of Islam, meet 
for Salat el Juma'a. 

ISES is offering full time, comprehe¬ 
nsive range of ten-week courses for male 
(taught by men teachers) and women 
students (taught exclusively by women 
teachers) to meet the specific needs of 
smell groups at elementary, intermediate 
and advanced levels running from Sunday 
to Thuraday, inclusive, every week Tui¬ 
tion fee fora 10-week course, both for 
men and woman, Is £600; tuition and 
accommodation fee it £850 for the ten- 
week course. 


Besides these, ISES has also full end 
part-time 12-week English for spec*! pur¬ 
pose course for students of medicine, 
nursing, general sciences, physics, engi¬ 
neering, etc., which can be arranged for 
email groups to meat the specific needs 
ef sponsoring organisations. 

Other courses offered by ISES are 
summer (July-Sept. 1981) and Junior 
courses (two weeks countryside based 
course for boys (from 10 to 14 during 
August). Junior course, besides giving 
formal English lessons, will also Include 
horse-riding, tailing, martial arte end 
camping activities- 

Special English language 10 weak 
course for married women are held from 
Sunday to Thursday Inclusive (fee £300) 
and week-end 10-week course for married 
women (fee £120) are also being offered 
by ISES- 

Among the 12 or so different kinds 
of courses offered by ISES to cater for 
special needs, the Islamic school Is also 
running early evening courses for men, 
week-end advanced courses, public 
speaking and conversation classes, Eng¬ 
lish for academic purposes, translation,' 
editing and thesis service and education 
advisory service. 

Accommodation will be arranged, if 
possible, with Muslim families living In 
Norwich; otherwise, special arrangements 
could be made with small hotels In Nor¬ 
wich to provide accommodation and 
'halal' food until such time as ISES's 
projected separate hostel and accommo¬ 
dation for men and women is completed. 
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Petroleum Projects in Turkey 

The world Bank is giving two loans 
totaling $87 million to help finance two 
petroleum projects In Turkey. A $25 mill¬ 
ion loan will finance the foreign exchange 
costs of exploratory drilling and surveys 
In aoutheastern Turkey, and a $62 million 
loan will help efforts to expand the reco¬ 
verable reserves of Turkey's largest 
proven reservoir at Bati Raman in the 
same region. 

Petroleum supply has become the focal 
point of Turkey's economic problems, 
with petroleum import costs of $2.4 
billion in 1979 consuming all merchan¬ 
dise export earnings* Domestic oil 
production has declined through most of 
the 1970 j In the absence of significant 
new discoveries, and now accounts for 
only about 17% of the country's overall 
oil requirements of about 17 million tons 
per annum. The two loans are Intended 
tosupprrt Turkey in a policy of increas¬ 
ing its domestic oil production from 
proven fields and accelerating its explora¬ 
tion program to find more oil. 

Egypt, Sudan restore ties 

Cairo. Egypt and Sudan last waak 
announced the restoration of full deplo- 
matlc relations, and the Egyptian Foreign 
Ministry said Ambassadors of the two 
countries would take up their poste 


shortly- 

Sudan withdrew its Ambassador from 
Oairo in November, 1979, to ahow Ue 
disapproval of Egypt's peaca treaty with 
Israel. Egypt also recalled its Ambassa¬ 
dor from Khartoum.—Reuter 

2000 years old skeleton unearthed 
in Dubai 

Abu Dhabi: A human skeleton and 
utensils, more than 2000 years old, have 
bsen unearthed In Dubai, indicating that 
the area was a major trade link between 
the Mesopotamian empire and the Indo* 
Pakistan sub continent. 

The discoveries were made several 
days ago during excavation work at el 
Agssals, the Emirate's news agency 
"Warinpress" reported last week. 

The Iraqi archaeologist supervising 
the excavation, Munir Taha, said the find 
supported his view that the Gulf region 
was the only trade outlet between Africa 
and the subcontinent during the first 
millenium BC.—P.PI* 

Islamic Court of Justice 

A group of experts from Islamic 
countries met In Kuweit on April 27 
to formulate the statute of an Islamic 
Court of Justice, an official source at .the 
Organisation of Islamic Conference said 
in Jeddah UNA. 
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Conference ,+ 

Foreign Ministers of the 42-member 
Islamic Conference Orgenlettion (OIC) 
will meet In the Iraqi capital of Baghdad 
In the second half of May. the offcial 
Saudi Press Agency said In Bahrain— 
Reuter. 

King Khaled is liMey to Inaugurate 
the 1,270km cross country east-west 
pipeline which will be completed within 
the next six months. 

The pipeline which will transport 
crude oil from Abqaiq in the eastern 
province to Yanbu in the western ; provi¬ 
nce, Is considered one of the longest in 
the world. 

The plpeline; laid down at a cost of 
about Re. 5 billion, will considerably 
minimise the transportation cost of crude 
ek compared to shipping by sea. In 
addition, the project will reduce the dis¬ 
tance by 500 kms between Ras Al Tanura 
and Yanbu 

According to an estimate, the pipe¬ 
line wM have the capacity of carrying two 
million barrens of oil a day while its inl- 
tial capacity will bs 1.6 million barrels a 
day. The new pipeline, when commis¬ 
sioned will reduce the movement of oil 
tankers in the Gulf. 

Kuwait defence bill up 

Kuwait: Tha Gulf oil state of Kuwait 
announced last weak it had decided to 
spend an extra 1.8 billion dollars on de¬ 
fence over the next seven years. 

Kuwait's defence budget for 1980- 81 
Is officially given as one billion dollars 
but diplomatic sources eaid the allocatien 
for capital expenditure could be as high 
as two billion. Router. 

62 firms blacklisted 

Doha ; Sixty-two companies have 
been bfaofeHated by the Special Bureau 
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for Boycotting Israel because of theh 
dealings with the Zionist enemy, accor¬ 
ding to reports published here* 

Some ef the companies ere branches 
of the American group of "Colgate" end 
"Palmolive'' put on the black (1st In 1978. 
Others belong to the Cofembla group of 
"CBS", dealing with mueloef records, 
movie films production and musclat in¬ 
struments. 

The rest of the boycotted companies 
are British, Australian, Brazilian, West 
German, Belgian and Dutch.— IINA. 

400,000 copies of Qgfftn 
distributed in W. Africa 
London: Two hundred thousand 
copies of the Hausa translation of the 
Holy Quran and an equal number in the 
Yuroba language have been distributed 
in the West African region, according to 
a report of the Muslim World League. 
Mecca- 

Tha League has so far distributed 
more then 13 mlliion copies of transla¬ 
tions In various languages In the coming 
months, the League plans to print three 
million copies in Indonesia and distribute 
another one million copies in various 
Muslim countries.—PPI. 

Ex-Shah 1 s estate in UK 
London: The deposed Shah of Iran 
who died last July in Egypt, left an estate 
In England and Wales valued at 877,979 
sterling (2mfilion dollars), according to 
papers published last week. 

The ex-Shah did not leave a will, 
and the money represented only a small 
portion of hts fortune, 

Lenars of administration were grant¬ 
ed to his widow, the former Empress 
Farab, and to his son, Raze Pahlavl. 

—Reuter 





Then guard yourselves against a day 
When one soul shall not evil another, 

Nor shall compensation be accepted from her 
Nor shall intercession profit her, 

Nor shall anyone be helped 

(from outside) 

—Holy Quran 
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He it is who created 
you from clay, and then 
Decreed a stated term 
[For you] And there is 
In his presence another 
Determined term; yet 
Yedoubt within yourselves 


— Holy Quran 
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This time the news Is from 
Nalanda District of Bihar witnessed 
massacre of manyeives adding one more 
gory chapter to the ever recurring cap* 
munal riots in our country. The secular 
image of the countryhas been eclipsing. 
Are we doomed to be in the dutches of 
communal virus for evar 7 

Hardly nine months have passed 
after the moradabad incident, wears sho* 
eked to hear the communal riots In Blher. 
This is a sad commentary on our secular 
notions. Are wa bereft of solutions to 
eradicate the communal carnages ? 

Very often much are being told and 
wrote after every communal riots In our 
country- Wa have witnessed the flood of 
polemical articles on problems of nation* 


alism and secularisum soon after the 
Moradabad Incidents last year. 'But the 
communal demon shows its ugly faoe 
again. Somathing has to bs done to stop 
this blood shedding. Otherwise the very 
fibre of our national texture would get 
damaged. 

It is customary to appoint enquiry 
commissions soon after every communal 
riots. The volumes of these commission's 
reports are gathering dust in the cup* 
boards of those wiio are in the hehn of 
offices, something effective has to Jbe 
done, it is the need of the hour- 

We looked with expectation* to the 

formation of National Integration Council 
and its deliberations, it is the duty of the 
government to wipe out the sense of in¬ 
security and distrust among minority com* 
rrunities Every Indian should contribute 
hie mite to put an end to the mutual teat, 
red rooted in religious cons iderrttari*. We 
fail to learn lessons from past; the danger 
lies there. 5 
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Arab League For Arab Unity 


the League of Arab States was fou- 
hdfd in March 1945 In response to ten¬ 
tative proposals on Arab unity and the 
desire to confront the growing Jewish 
immigrant population in Paiest ! ne. The 
■League's seven Middle Eastern founder 
members were later joined by the other 
Jtteb countries. This growth in member¬ 
ship and strength is primarily because of 
the sincere efforts of the leadership and 
their belief In striving unitedly to attain 
their goals. The Representative of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation has 
been accepted as a full participant since 
T907 Summit and Palestine's status as a 
full member was confirmed by the League 
Council in 1976. 

the League's broad aims are to stre¬ 
ngthen inter-Arab relationships, and to 
co-ordinate policies and activities for the 
common good of all Arab couotries. Its 
supreme organ is the Council which is 
required to meet twice yearly. The Coun¬ 
cil comprises representatives (usually 
Foreign Ministers) of the member States 
and e representative for Palestine Unani¬ 
mous decisions of the Council are binding 
upon all members, while majority decisi- 
•n« are binding only on those States 
which have accepted them. The Council 
has 16 committees covering political, 
economic, social and other spheres of 
Arab activity- Council decisions are carri¬ 
ed out by a General Secretariat which 
provides financial and administrative ser¬ 
vices for the various organs of the Leag¬ 
ue. The Secretary-General is appointed 
by a two-thirds majority of members and 
Ijae the rank of Ambassador. After Egypt's 
xuepemien from the League in 1979. its 
JiMdquarters were transferred from Cairo 
to Tunis. 

To deal with the immediate a nd pres- 
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sing problems and provide a forum where 
opinions could be shared end forth-rlgM 
proposals decided upon to maintain peace 
and security and ensur economic growth 
and development (although this is at 
times through the various banks and aid 
programmes) the Council organises Arab 
Summits which have now become a regu¬ 
lar annual feature to be held every No¬ 
vember- 

Summit Conferences 

These Summit meetings conducted 
under the auspices of the Arab League 
had no formal rules governing the fre- 
que cy earlier. The firstSummit was held 
in Cairo in January 1964 following Pre¬ 
sident Nasser's call to "forget all our dif¬ 
ferences for the sake of Palestine" and ta 
consider the Israeli threat to divert the 
waters of the River Jordan. Over the 
years the Palestinian issue has remained 
the central focus and has in fact been 
the main reason for convening Summit 
Conferences. 

There have been some concrete resu ■ 
Its: the 1967 agreement on basic Arab 
policy on the Arab-lsrael conflict; the 
creation in 1976 of an Arab Deterrent 
Force for Lebanon; the 1978 decision to 
impose sanctions against Egypt if she 
entered a peace treaty with Israel; and the 
substantial funds agreed at various Sum¬ 
mits for Arab economic development, for 
the Palestinian resistance, and for the 
' 'Confrontation'' States (originally Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria, but now minus Egypt). 

HIGHLIGHTS AND CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE ARAB SUMMITS 

lbt Summit—Cairo, 

January 1964 

Formation of a joint military command 
agreed; committees to study the techni¬ 
cal and other aspects of Israel's threat to 
divert the waters of the Jordan River. 
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2nd Stntn$t—Alexandria, 

Siptankn 1964 

Formation of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation approved; consideration of 
military action In the event ef a clash 
with Israel over the Jordan River issue. 

3rd Snaunit-Casablanca, 
S eptem ber 1965 

Signature of an Arab solidarity pact 
and discussion of the troubled relations 
between the Maghreb States (Tunisia 
was not represented). Consideration of 
a plan to counter Israel's Jordan River 
propoeals concluded following disagree¬ 
ment between Egypt, Iraq and Syria on 
the one hand and Jordan and Lebanon 
on the other. Jordan opposed any pro¬ 
vocation of Israel, at least until the unltad 
Arab command was stronger, but agreed 
to Palestine Liberation Army troops being 
based on Jordanian territory subject to 
Jordanian sovereignty. 


4tb So mmlt -KhertoEJft, Avgnst/ 
September 1967 t , •. > 

Boycotted by Syria because of the 
refusal of the major Arab ©If 
producers to continue oil aaftcfmtt 
against tha West. PLQ representative 
was accepted as a participant with the 1 
rank of Head of Slate. Arab leadere.i*-* 
solved to seek a political solution to* the 
Arab-israel dispute (following Israel's 
military successes in the June 1967 wa*} 
but endorsed earlier decisions not tw- 
negotiate directly with Israel or to accord, 
recognition to Jw- 
5 th Summit-Rabat, 

December 1969 

Held amid considerable discord on 
the usefulness of convening a Summit at < 
that time, Syria had threatened a boycott 
but eventually attended. The allocation 
of fundB for Palestinian organisations 
agreed upon. Plans made for the mobili¬ 
sation of all Arab States against Israel. 
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•tli Summit -Algiers, 

Mnrmtoi 1973 

Iraq did not attend. Proposals agreed 
for tha creation of a unified Arab military 
command and for three financial institu¬ 
tions to help African States affected by 
the oil supply crisis- Call for the "totaj 
withdrawal of the Zionist enemy from 
Arab lands ooeupied in 1987" to ensure 
the rights of the Palestinian peoples to, 
their land and home", and a further 
"fighting fund" agreed in principle. 

7th Summit—Rabat, 

October 1974 

Discussions centred on who should 
represent the West Bank Palestinians, an 
Issue on which Jordan and the PLO were 
In dispute. No final communique, but it 


was eventually announced that Heads of 
State had affirmed the rights of tha Pale¬ 
stinian people to a homeland, to aelf- 
determinatien, and to set up an Indepen¬ 
dent national authority under the PLO's 
aegis "over all Palestinian territory which 
wiilba liberated" They also agreed to 
support the PLO internationally and to 
refrain from interfering in internal Palee- 
tinian affairs. Jordan. Syria, Egypt and 
the PLO wars invited to prepare a formula 
to Improve their relations. Other decisions 
included the creation of a special fund 
(seme $2,000 million a year) for the Con¬ 
frontation States, a united position on 
the Western Sahara issue, and increased 
funds for African States. 
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h Summit—Cairo, 

vanfearlSTt 

Endorsement (with only Iraq object- 
iq) of decisions taken at the October 
iinl~Summit (between Egypt, Syria, 
sbanon, Kuwait Saudi Arabia and the 
. 0 ) In Riyadh on the creation of an 
rob Deterrent Force for Lebanon. The 
ummit also legitimised the presence of 
Tien troops in Lebanon—this led to the 
iconciliation of Syria and Egypt (the 
itter had been strongly critical of the 
Tien military intervention In Lebanon). 

ttt Summit—Baghdad, 
rov ember 1978 

Convened to discuss the imminent 
gnlng of a peace treaty between Egypt 
whose attendance was barred) and 
trael. A "minimum level of agreement 
the collective rejection of the Camp 
avid accords (signed in September) 
res reached. Egypt was called on not to 
n a separate peace treaty with Israel, 
id measures to isolate her tram the 
rab world were agreed in the event that 
ie did (these were implemented in 
arch 1979 by the Arab League Council 
iseting at Baghdad). Agreement was 
isched on a new $ 3,600 million fund far 
ie benefit of Jordan, Syria, the PLO and 
ie occupied territories in confronting 
rael. The Communique stated: 

"No Arab State may in any circums¬ 
tances seek a unilateral solution of 
the Palestinian cause or of the Arab- 
Zionist conflict in general'*; and "no 
solution is acceptable unless it fol¬ 
lows from an Arab Summit convened 
for the purpose". 

It wes also decided that Arab Sum- 
its would in future be held regularly 
ich November. 

Ith Summit—Tunis, 

▼ember 1979 

Reaffirmed the 1978 Summit reso- 
tions and launched "an intiatlve" to 
oject, Arab views In the West and to 
iek Increased support from Communist 
ates for Arab rights. Following conaide- 
tlonofthe problem of south Lebanon, * 
isre battles between the Palestinians 
id the Israeli-backed forces of Major 
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Haddad had intensified, a resolution was 
adopted affirming Lebanon's sovereignty 
over ail her territory and 1 assuring the 
PLO of its rights to carry on the struggle 
"from all Arab fronts". v 

11th Summit—Amman, 

November 1980 

Focussed on political stratagy in 
the context of the Arab-lsraeli conflict 
and drew up a plan of economic 
Integration to try to narrow the gap bet¬ 
ween the wealthy oil producers and the 
poorer Arab States. The Summit opened 
In the strained atmosphere of the Iran- 
lraq war. in his opening speech, H. E. 
Mr. Chedli Klibi, Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, said: "we still firmly 
believe that what unites us Is deeper 
than that which divides ue" 

The main resolutions of the Amman 
Summit were: 

— e reaffirmation of the rejection of the 
Camp David accords and endorse¬ 
ment of tne continued boycott of 
Egypt; 

— reaffirmation of support for the PLO 
as the sole legitimate representative 
of the Palestinians, for its independ • 
ence a’d freedom to decide its own 
policies; 

— Condemnation of Israeli aggression 
against Lebanon and reaffirmation of 
Lebanon's sovereignty over all her 
territory; 

— an expression of -profound concern" 
at the divisions within the Arab 

. world and an appeal for disputes to 
be settled "within the charter of Arab 
solidarity laid down In 1965"; 

— a plan for a joint Arab Development 
Decade, $500 million being allocatod 
for projects in the poorer Arab States 
a "charter for joint economic action" 
to promote economic integration; 
Increased funds for technical coope¬ 
ration In Arab African countries; 

— Continuation of Arab payments to 
Syria, Jordan end the PLO. (as agreed 
at the 1978 Baghdad Summit). 
Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, 
Qatar and fraq to meet Libya's and 
Algeria's payments (so far unpaid) 
to Jordan; 

by Kristian Gopal. 
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Israel condemned 

Kuwait, Russia oppose bases 


KUWAIT : - Kuwalfand the Soviet 
Union called Sunday for keeping 
the Gulf region free from foreign 
military bases and interventions, reaffir¬ 
med rejection of the American-sponsored 
Camp David agreements, called for a 
peaceful negotiated settlement of the 
Iregl-lranlan war and condemned Israel's 
aggressive actions against Arab states. 

A joint communique issued following 
a 3-day visit to Moscow by Kuwaiti's 
Foreign Minister Sheikh SabahAl-Ahmad 
Al-Sabah said that the two sides ex¬ 
changed in detail views on the situation 
in the Gulf and that the discussions sho¬ 
wed the proximity of the two sides' 
views on ways to ensure peace and secu* 
rlty In the area. 

"The two aides declared their sup¬ 
port for the right of the Gulf states to 
ensure the security of the region them¬ 
selves without outside interference and 
to freely manage their natural resources," 
the communique said. "They also expres¬ 
sed their rejection of the creation of 
foreign military bases in the area, deploy¬ 
ment at nuclear weapons there, and all 
forms of external interference in the 
internal affairs of the states situated 
there" 

The Soviet Union and Kuwait expre¬ 
ssed Serious concern over the continuing 
armed conflict between Iraq and Iran and 
called for an early settlement of the con¬ 
flict by peaceful means, through nego¬ 
tiations. 

"The two sides stated that they are 
opposed to the Camp David agreements 
end hold that those agreements make it 
difficult to achieve a just peace in the 
Middle East '' The communique did not 
mention the Soviet invasion of Afghanis¬ 
tan, which has been condemned In the 
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Arab world informed sources said tha 
Kuwaiti-Foreign Minister criticized the 
Soviet military intervention In Afghanis¬ 
tan during his talks with Soviet officiate. 
The minister told his Soviet hosts that 
"the Afghan people should be left to 
solve their problems by themselves." It 
was not known how Soviet officials res¬ 
ponded to the Sheikh Sabah's comments. 

The Soviet Union and Kuwait callei 
for an international conference to be held 
on the Middle East. The communique 
said Sheikh Sabah and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko were in favor 
of calling such a conference' 

The communique condemned Israel's 
"aggressive actions ' i gainst Arab coun¬ 
tries and declared invalid "all Israel's 
actions aimed at changing the status of 
Jerusalem. The Soviet and Kuwaiti sides 
reaffirmed their support for Ihe PLO ae 
the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestine people. They condemned 
''aggression" and "interference" in 
Lebanon arid said they favored "norma¬ 
lizing the situation in Lebanon on the 
basis of protecting its sovereignty, 
independence unity and territorial inte¬ 
grity.'' 

Middle East experts said this proba¬ 
bly Indicated that Sheikh Sabah had won 
some expression of Soviet support for 
his counrry's proposal to act as host for 
a conference of warring sides in the 
Lebanese conflict- 

The communique said the talks had 
shown a "proximity" of views on ways 
of ensuring peace and security 
irr—the G w u I f area. The us 
of the word "protximity" rarher then 
"identity" Indicated the wide difference 
of opinion between the two sides in spite 
of agreement on some points- 
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Japan set for cleser ties with PLO 

-By Yuko Nkkamikado 


TOKYO—Japan is heading toward a 
closer relationship with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO), in 
its efforts to gaina role In the Middle 
East peace process. The Japanese 
> moves, focused on a probable 
visit to Tokyo later this year by PLO 
; leader Yasser Arafat, are seen here in the 
context of the government's decision to 
play a greater part in words affairs and 
its need to secure stable oil supplies. 

Arafat, who has already had numer¬ 
ous contacts with Western European offi¬ 
cials, recently accepted an invitation to 
visit Japan from an all-party parliamentary 
group, the Japan-Palestine Friendship 
League. The league's leader, former fore¬ 
ign minister Toshio Kimura, told Reuters 
in an interview the visit was likely to 
take place in the autumn. 

It would follow next month's talks 
in Washington between Japanese Prime 
Minister Zenko Suzuki and President 
Reagan, Israel's general elections in June 
and the Ottawa economic summit of the 
world's major industrial nations in July. 

Japan regards the PLO as represent¬ 
ing Palestinians and their demands for 
self-determination, including the right to 
establish an independent state. This goes 
a step furtner than the European Econo¬ 
mic Community (EEC), which recognized 
in a declaration at Venice last year the 
Palestinians- right to self-determination, 
i but not specifically their rightto establish 
an independent etate. 

Both Japan and the EEC believe the 
PLO should be party to future talks on 
settling {he Arab-lsreeli conflict. This 
- runs counter to the current U. S. view, as 
expressed by President Reagan during 
hie election campaign, that the PLO, is a 
"terrorist” organization, 

Japan nevertheless views the U.S.- 
sponsored Camp David accords that bro¬ 
ught peace between Israel and Egypt as 
a tentative first step toward an overall 
settlement. 

The parliamentary league's initial 


overtures to Arafat to visit Tokyo ran into 
problems last year whan the PLO leader 
said he would not make the trip unless 
it was on an official basis, which would 
imply government recognition of his 
movement. 

The government rejectad the request 
on the grounds it did not officially reco¬ 
gnize the stateless PLO, although the 
organization maintains a representative 
office in Tokyo, foreign ministry officials 
said- Since then, Prime Minister Suzuki 
and Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ito have 
agreed to meet Arafat and the head of 
the PLO's Political Department, Farouk 
Kaddoumi, during the proposed visit. 

The officials said this formula made 
Arafat’s pending visit official in all but 
name. They adaed that Washington had 
been informed of developments on the 
visit, but so far the Reagan administration 
had not responded. 

Kimura said ha wrote to Arafat in 
March confirming an agreement they 
made about the visit lest December. The 
letter also said Suzuki, recognizing the 
visit's significance, was ready to discuss 
Middle East problems and Palestinian 
issues, he added. 

Foreign ministry officials said Suzuki 
would urg* Arafat to accept U. N, Reso¬ 
lution 242 calling for Israel's withdrawal 
from territory occupied since 1967, amend 
the PLO charter calling for the dismantling 
of Israel, and refrain from radical action- 
The PLO, saying it is the sole legitimate 
representative of Palestinians, has rejec¬ 
ted the U. N. resolution on the groundsit 
refers to Palestinians, only in terms of a 
refugee problem. 

Japan, the non-Communist world's 
second biggest economic power, had 
little interest In the Middle East until the 
1973 oil crisis Since then the region, 
which supplies more than 70 percent-of 
Japan's oil, has been an incieaeingly 
important factor in Japanese Policy.—(R) 
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The Life of the Prophet 

Peace through wisdom 


Muhammad lad a quiet and happy 
life after his marriage to Khadeejah. His 
honesty and integrity, coupled with his 
noble lineage, continued to earn him 
high esteem among the people of 
Makkah. Only a few incidents are reco- 
rdad by historians relating to the decade 
or so following his marriage which was, 
by all accounts, a very happy one. Few 
aa they are, these Incidents do give us an 
adequate insight into his personality 
prior to Prophethoad. 

The Ka'abah, the holy black structure 
inside the Grand Mosque in Makkah, had 
to be renovated. The Arab tribes shared 
in th|s honorable project. When the work 
was almost completed a dispute broke 
out as to which tribe would be given the 
honor of putting the Black Slone back in 
place. The Black Stone, incldentaly, is 
the one used as a mark for the start and 
finish of Tawaf (going round the Ka'abah) 
It is the one stone which we know for 
certain that the Prophet Abraham, who 
built the ka'abah, put in place to serve as 
a mark for this purpose. 

Given these traditions, it Is not sur¬ 
prising that tribal leaders In a society 
where everyone boasts about the heroic 

and hojnorable acts, past and present, of 
his tribe should put foward their confli¬ 
cting claims for the honor of being the 
main participant In rebuilding the holy 
shrine. 

The dispute became fierce and a 
resort to arms to settle the Issue was very 
much on a wise man among the 
contestants suggested arbitration. Every¬ 
body agreed to appoint as arbiter the 
first man to enter the mosque. That first 
man happened to be Muhammad. Every¬ 
body was pleased and expressed confi- 
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dance that his judgmant in the Issue 
would be right. 

Muhammad gave an easy solution. 
He called for a rug, in the middle of 
which he placed the Black Stone. He 
asked each tribe to nominate one rep¬ 
resentative. All representatives were 
asked to hold the rug at one point and 
together they lifted the stene to its place, 
in this way, everybody took part and all 
shared the honor. No blood was shed. 

Another aspect which is of signifi¬ 
cance in knowing the personality mi 
Muhammad prior to Prophethood is the 
fact that he never took part in Idol wor¬ 
ship Ever since he was a young child ha 
coutinued to express hie disgust at such 
worehip which was degrading to man. 
He felt that the idols worshipped by his 

people were nothing more than statues 
of stone. He. however, did not hove yet 
any alternative to propose. 

—Adil Salahi 

Libya to grant Dicaragua $100 m 

MANAGUA: Nicaragua has announ¬ 
ced it would receive eld totaling 1164 
million from Libya and Cuba. 

An official communique said Satur¬ 
day Libya would lend Nicaragua $ 100 
million, while Cuba would provide tech* 
nicai aid. 

Believe Passengers 

MEDINA: SAPTCO buses will operate 
without conductors here beginning next 
Saturday. The company already operated 
conductorless services in Riyadh and 
Jfddah. Passengers have been advised to 
carry one-rlyal notes to be dropped in the 
cash boxes as tha drivers will not be ex¬ 
pected to change bigger denomination 
<notee. 
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The inericsi Presidency Leadership 

the Balance 


By Alexander Haig Jr 


(Continued from the last issue) 

Indeed, a senior member of the 
White House staff must be willing to 
avoid media stardom, generating 
and believing his own press- 
The inevitable tensions between cabinet 
officers and senior members of the White 
House staff can be controlled if the for¬ 
mer coma to view the latter as allies, 
truly honest brokers between them and 
the president—not as rivals- 

The White House staff keeps the 
president in contact with his cabinet, the 
executive branch, the Congress, the judi¬ 
ciary, his party, and all the other consti¬ 
tuencies to which he must be sensitive. 
The staff Inevitably reflects his persona 
lity. Even more, its competence and effe¬ 
ctiveness Is a continuing index and refle¬ 
ction of the president's own managerial 
and leadership ablities. The White House 
staff structure and its membership are 
critical to his success. The skillful disch¬ 
arge of staff duties is fundamental to 
effective presidential government, if those 
responsibilities are not wisely discharged 
the President in question is unhkely to be 
on effective leader and his administration 
wifi suffer embarrassing disarray- 

Fortnightly 


Leadership in the Balano 

Over the past decade, the Americ 
presidency has lost some of the eesonl 
balance necessary for effective lead 
ship, particularly in foreign policy. So 
of this was due to circumstances, the 
to misunderstanding and error. Some 
it wifi be corrected by the turn of ever 
the rest will depend on the competei 
of the Chief executives to coma. 

The shift of power towards Congn 
in the ever present constitutional stru 
between the executive branch and 
legislative branch Is neither unnatural 
deplorable in itself. Unhappily, this si 
occurred as Congress itself suffers' 
crippling loss of discipline through Ini 
nal reforms, leaving the Senate 
House woefully disorganized, Ae ' 
memories of Vietnam and Watergate 
cede, the executive will regain po* 
simultaneously, the Congress will rest 
Its own discipline in response to v 
antipathy. The signs ere therefore hoi 
ful that the ragged performance of 
federal government will improve 
different external and interne! beta 
emerges between President and C 
grass. 

it la not necessary to be hindered 
. adversary government any more than 




bWelned by (iomthution. the debit! tatl- 
ng disloyalty that has disfigured relations 
between the President and his profess lo- 
net servants, the emergence of centres of 
power in the White House staff, are signs 
of poor qrwinagenMnt. The restoration of 
professionalism to the bureaucracy is an 
urgent task that can be accomplished 
only If the President realizes what the 
professionals can never offer strategic 
decision. 

The presi dent’s resumption of this 
rols as teacher end educator is more 
problematic. Ha can succeed only if he 
hat message to give. If he understands 
that policy making means setting priori¬ 
ties, If he seee communication 
as a process for enlisting ihe electorate 
in a common course rather than just sha¬ 
ping his Image. A muscular President 
cannot succedad In this task. If all he has 
to Offer is strength of personality, he will 
be frustrated by equally willful man- The 
power of perusaslon and the art of con¬ 
sensus, both deriving from forceful con¬ 
victions, are the presidential tools, not 
sheer virility or Infinite flexibility. 

These attributes are especially impo¬ 
rtant In the realm of foreign policy. In 
a crisis, the president does not always 
have the chance to pursue lengthy con- 
suftations with Congress and intricate 
lobbying with Interest groups. The Chief 
executive requires a fund of good will 
and confidence in hie competence so 
that he can deal with emergencies as an 
executive rather than ae a committee 
chairman. If his performance has been an 
accomplished one, he will enter the crisis 
with a good balance of confidence and 
trust. If he must develop such a fund in 
the course of the emergency itself, he 
wiiiflnd himeslf sprjouefy weakened in 
the pursuit of American interest abread. 

: Perhaps es a legacy of the 1960s, a 
“ - ' • 
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peri 0( | 0 f unusuai Presidential initiative 
we have grown accustomed to demanding 
action from the president as if he were 
ell ppwerful. At the same time, we have 
sought to limit what wa conceived to be 
an excess of presidential power, especi¬ 
ally in die conduct of foreign affairs. The 
awesome range and complexity, of public 
business has found chiet executives less 
able to execute even as greater demands 
have been made upon them. Here, too, 
Share is every prospect that the situation 
wifi improve- Overpromise and underper- 
formance usually culminate in electoral 
defeat. Sooner or later the two will bo 
brought back into balance. 

Given this tumultuous background, 
it seems clear that a strong-willed presi¬ 
dent will not be enough to conduct an 
effective presidency in the 1980s. Inde¬ 
ed, the first and essential characteristic 
of such a leader must be a realization of 
his own limitations and the limitations of 
his office. He will understand that he Is 
a chief magistrate, not Sacretary of de¬ 
fense, State, or health and welfare. He 
cannot reconcile all interest group dema¬ 
nds at his level, nor can he administer 
great departments. He certainly cannot 
dictate to the congress. 

In the end, the president can act only 
in the constitutional sense of a leader 
whose action springs from a balanced 
sense of limitation and opportunity. More 
than ever, today's president must aspire 
to his role as educator and teacher to set 
the agenda and tone of public debate. To 
succeed, perhaps he should begin by. 
expounding his own concept of wheni 
the balance of presidential action lies for 
tha new decade. 

Our presidential form of government 
can-work. No passing crisis should panic 
us into amending or discarding an insti¬ 
tution that has stood the test of time, be¬ 
coming a symbol of American ste^tny 
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In the autumn of 1971 a little known 
red haired girl came on stage at tha 11th 
International festival of Variety Songe. 
The Golden Orpheus in Bulgaria. Tha 
orchestra struck up tha introduction to an 
old circus marching song. And the girt 
sang: "lama jrster, I am Harlequin— 
"The end of the song was drowned In 
applause. In violation of the festival rules 
of the public for a long time refused to let 
this young performer from the Soviet 
Union go. Alla Pugacheva was forced to 
repeat her number. The audience liked 
tha song and the voice of the performer 
and her facial expressions, which dis¬ 
closed a living human soul behind the 
buffoonery. Pugacheva brought back to 
Moscow a statuette of the Orpheus-the 
Grand Prix of the Festival. 

Two years later she created another 
sensation, this time at the 10th Interna- 


tonai Fair of gramophone records in 
Cannes, The U. S. Variety magazine obs¬ 
erved that Pugacheva's performance had 
been the most spectacular number, point¬ 
ing out that the had an unusual voice and 
dramatic presence* 

At the close of 1979 the First Channel 
of Helsinki TV ran the premiere of tire 
picture Visiting with Alla, made by Finnish 
TV men with their Soviet colleagues. It* 
was bought by TV companies in 
Sweden, France and Canada. Recently 
a documentary devoted to this pop star 
was released by the West German 
firm ARD. 

Alla Pugacheva has already recorded 
s wen long playing solo discs withe 
total pressing of over 100 million records. 
Besides, the has Played tha main rolaetn 
two feature films, A Woman Who Singe■ 
and The Theatre of Alla Pugacheva. Aa a 


and leadership. Issues that appear to be 
increasingly complex and the special 
Interests promoting them can stiii be me* 
naged by an attentive president. The task 
before our would be leaders Is tb reesta¬ 
blish the balance required by an effective 
presidency- 

Experience suggests that an Ameri¬ 
can president who is at onoe congnizant 
of his own limitations, yet fully commi¬ 
tted to maximizing the effectiveness of 
the fnstftutfono with which he must work, 
oan assert the leadership that )e crucial to 
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sustaining the reduM** confidence at 
home and abroad. 

The potential for effective leader¬ 
ship Is written into the Institution of the 
presidency- How well the dements of that 
leadership are realized depends upon the 
experience and the capacity for leedar- 
ship of the individual In office end ,how 
we)l he uses the resources of the office.- 
As a time-teated Institution, H is the man 
end not the institution that invites our 
attention. 

It 




composer, aba has written more than 20 
songs and musical scores for four films. 
In addition to alt this, she has finishod 
Hires years of the directing course at the 
Stats Institute of theatrical art and is 
now a fourth year student. 

Once Alla said: "If the plain freckled 
girl of Moscow School Number 496 had 
bean told that all this would happen to 
her, she would have rocked with 
laughter " 

Nevertheless, it all did happen. Her 
parents were engineers and her ambition 
was to become a journalist. Sheer chance 
brought her to the Variety stage. Once 
she found herself at a rehearsal of t e 
satirical ensemble Pif-Paf. The group 
needed a vocalist, Alla mustered her 
courage, stepped out on stage and per¬ 
formed the song Robot. Her singing was 
found appealing and the 16-year-old Alla 
was co-optad Into the group. However, 
her first performances revealed that she 
had a lot of work ahead In order to deve¬ 
lop her vocal technique. 

This was followed by years of train¬ 
ing In a music school, which she finished 
as a choir conductor. Alla took a job as 
an accompanist in the Moscow circus. 
Next, the became a soloist with the 
youth ensemble The Merry Fellows. Back 
from the Golden Orpheus festival, she 
decided to compile her own conceit pro¬ 
gramme together with the vocal instru¬ 
mental group The Tempo. 

Although by that time Pugacheva 
waa widely known and her Harlequin 
could be heard on tapes in nearly every 
home, opinions of the new vocalist varied 
greatiy. Serna liked the atmosphere of 
vivid festive buffoonary she created, 
accentuating it by facial expressions. 
Intonations and changes of mood. Others 
were irritated by her free manner of stags 
behaviour, by her emphatic eccentricity. 
Adherents of tha traditional variety sing- 
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Ing believed that she wee simply vulgar. 
However. Pugacheva's unusual style, her 
dissimilarity to other vocalists, aroused 
interest. Quite often people associated 
. the song Image she presented with her 
own personality. The range of audience 
,, response to her performances is wide. 
"She is a happy-go - lucky-singer”, 
"There is a lot of sadness in her singing." 
"Amazing female frankness". "She 
shows great strength of character",' She 
is so defenceless"—. 

In life Alla least of all rassembloa a 
pop star. Wearing a pair of jeans, a 
sweater and jacket, she looks more like a 
college under-graduate. Pugacheva le 
not inclined to discuss personal matters 
with journalists. In the Interviews tha 
gives to tha media she discusses only 
her work-the mast vital subject fer her. 
The singer is be sat by the urge to dispel 
the myth that she is a "fortune's darling* 

"If one is to win the right t> appear 
on stags, one should above all ask one¬ 
self, what forms does one's civic and 
moral stand take? Other wise, one will be 
forced to sing In a vacuum to the rustle 
of candy wrappers. A modern singer is 
above all a personality, who should sing 
on his own behalf, tailing people about 
what stirs him, what alarms him, what 
gives him joy-1 usually choose pieces 
which I can respond to in my heart. Thera 
are many excellent songs which I love 
listening to as performed by other voca¬ 
lists, but I would never sing them myself. 
Because they are not mine", says Alla 
Pugacheva. 

"I am frequently asked why I have 
branched out into composing. Of course, 
nothin order to challenge professional 
composers. Before the shooting of'the 
film A woman who sings I composed 
several songs To make sure of an unbi¬ 
ased receptien at the musical department 
of Mosfilm Studios I said that they had 
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Islamic Reawakening In Africa: 
Prospects And Challenges 

Dr. Omar Hasan Kasule, KAMPALA [UGANDA] 


The Islamic Movement starting 1400 
years ago with the migration of ths 
prophet Muhammed (PBUH) and based 
In the Islamic state of Madina moved from 
success to success, expanded beyond 
the Arabian peninsula and became conso¬ 
lidated In the glorious Islamic civilisation 
that passed through a glorious period 
with ascending Muslim power, scholar¬ 
ship and social progress- Later decline set 
in and Muslims who at one time led the 


been written by a young unknown com¬ 
poser named Boris Gorbonos (Hook- 
Nose), "Why can't he come himself? ' 
they asked. I had a story ready. "You 
know, Gorbonos is an extremely shy man, 
in rather poor health and therefore incli¬ 
ned to be unsociable. 

"I thought they believed me, I rush¬ 
ed back home. Put on makeup, moust¬ 
aches, glasses, a wig- A friend of mins 
took a picture of me at the piano iq this 
disguise: "Composer Boris Gorbonos at 
work .." The songs were well received- 
Later I confessed to the trick I had played- 
My name appeared in the film credits 
along with the name of the composer 
Alexander Zatsepin who wrote several 
songs for the film. Moreover, 1 was asked 
to compose the background music for the 
film," she said In an interview, 


world In knowledge and science, stagn* 
ated, were overtaken by the western 
world that held them, under subjugation 
to varying extents up to our day. 

Muslims have, down the age9, tried 
to analyse the cause of their decline and 
its now generally accepted that decline 
set In when Islam was abandoned as the 
guide of Muslim society. To regain their 
former status Muslims all over the world 
are calling for a return to Islam and the 
establishment of an Islamic social order 
and there is noticeable Islamic reawaken¬ 
ing among all Muslims of the world, Africa 
being no exception in his regard. That 
resurgent Islam is an Important factor In 
the present and future International order 
js a well accepted reality and is mani¬ 
festing assertlvenese of the Muslim world 
in the international arena and a move¬ 
ment towards reconstruction of present 
day Muslim societies along the teachings 
of Islam 88 revealed fourteen centuries 
ago. 

Fertile Ground 

This article seeks to examine this 
reawakening from an African context and 
to assess its prospects. Its central theme 
is that Africa is a ready and fertile ground 
for Islam and that Islamic woricem idtotfid 
give it the attention it deserves. 

Africa la the only continent where 
the Muslim constitute the mejoifty of the 
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Population. The numbet of African ^us» 
fima ia increasing rapidly both diie t> the 
natural rate of population increase (about 
3 % pet ennuHi) and the high fete of con¬ 
version. (slam la winning mote converts 
in Africa than Christianity, for example 
In BUganda, the Central Province 
of Uganda, population Increase in 
the period 1950-55 was 15% for Mus¬ 
lims compared to 6% for Catholics and 
6% far Protestants and in the same 
Province, Muslims population had trebled 
during the period 1911*1950. 

As far as twenty years ago Christian 
Missionaries In Africa were worried about 
the demographic expansion of Islam and 
at two conferences, one in Tanzania 
(1956) and the second In Nigeria (1955) 
this worry was expressed. The position 
then was that out of every tan Africans 
who abandoned their traditional religion 
seven came to Islam and three to Chris¬ 
tianity (Star Of Johannesburg, 1958) and 
there ware many conversions from Chris¬ 
tianity to Islam also. 

After an 8 week tour of Africa Mr 
Leslie Ramsay, President of the Religious 
Heritage of America concluded that Chri¬ 
stianity was losing ground to Islam and 
painted a bleack picture (Observer/ 
London, 1960). 

The famous American evangelist, 
Billy Grahams, concluded after a tour of 
Africa that of the Ideologically uncommit¬ 
ted Africans more turned to (slam than to 
Christianity and expressed fear that the 
latter might be overwhelmed (New York 
Timii). The same conclusions were rea¬ 
ched by J.T. Wlbon, the Secretary-Gene¬ 
ra) of the British Bible Society (East Afri- 
can Standard, Nairobi, 1963)- 

The trend of rapid fslamisation mar- 
ka«|*20 years ego hae increased In mom- 
grtfum and the winning of polttl- 
Wf n dtpa nd e no t by many courttrlef in 


the Continent ties glvefl added 
turn to the conversion process < Male 
conversions have occurred In 2*mbid, 
Uganda an d a whole tribe converted to 
felam in Zimbabwe recently. A sipr./hcant 


feature of this Islamisarton is that it Is 
ocouring ail over the continent dnti with 
hardly any organised propagation efforts 
in contrast to Christianity Which although 
backed by abundance of finances, organi¬ 
sed manpower and other facilities at Its 
back Is not doing s > wall. This is testi¬ 
mony of the Its innate strength of Islam 
and its relevance to Africa—as of course 


to the whole world also. 


I believe that the future of Islam wll 
bs determined hare in Africa. This asses¬ 
sment i9 baaed on the fact that the Afri¬ 
can converts to Islam have coma to the 
faith with the zsai and preparedness to 
Isarn and practica l3lam reminiscent of 
the first Muslims at Makkah and Madina. 

I Believe that with such raw material the 
Islamic resurgence and reawakening has 
a bright future on this continent. 


(slam has mads tremendous contri¬ 
bution to the growth and development of 
the African people ever since the first 
century of Islam. Muslim traders and set- 
tlers introduced Islam to the East African 
Coast which stimulated the growth of the 
Swahili civilisation, and Afro - lelamlc 
civilisation which wa3 wail established 
by the years 1000 AD. The former wis 
undoubtedly the greatest of its kind south 
of the Sahara accounts of which have 
reached us through great hiatoriena like 
Al-Masudl, Ai-idris Abut Fide and ibn 
Batata. 

The greet Contribution of Islam to the 
civilisation of Egypt and other parts of , 
North Africa are too waif Known to be 
recounted. 

Ae Independent Africa rediscover* 
her put and eeeta to buHd a new ita to- 




eleties It w& find much Inspiration hom 
letom ortfich fibs made to rich a contri¬ 
bution in thdpest and it experiencing a 
new period of renaissance and growth 
ttieeirbrfd over. The very procesa of 
African self-discovery links it with the 
A#idin Islamic reawakening and resuige- 
nce btcause Islam is so much part and 
paroil bf African history and civilisation. 

Original Spirit 

lathe 19th century the economic 
political and mftitary pressure of Western 
Europe on the Muslim world and the fail¬ 
ure of the Muslims to stand up to it led 

Muslim leaders to realise their waakenasa. 
Realising that Muslim weaknss was due 
to abandonment of the original spirit of 
Islam, e revivalist movement calling for a 
return to Islam awept the whole Muslim 
world from Indonesia and India through 
Afghanistan to North Africa and the West¬ 
ern Sudan sending waves in the rest of 
the African continent. Islamic move¬ 
ments arose in Libya, Algeria, Sudan and 
Increased Islamic activity was noticeable 
in East and Central Africa also but all 
theaewere abstructed be the western co¬ 
lonial control of Africa. They however, 
put up sustained resistance against the 
western Christian invasion of their home¬ 
land. Let us mention examples of the 
movements in the Western Sudan and 
Sudan. 

The Islamic reform movement in the 
Western Sudan (the sabsi zone of modern 
west Africa) succeeded in establishing 
the Inmate of Futa Jallan in 1725 and 
laibr and Futa Toro and Bandu as Islamic 
states. Futher west there was agitation 
against the nominally Muslim Hausa re¬ 
gime where Islam was being mixed with 
paganism. The people of present-day 
Northern Nigeria wanted t* live full Isla- 
mit life but could not do eo under the 
un-lslamic rule and environment Led 
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Den Fodio, an Islamic movement 
•Od whim- the rulers tried to supif 
by force, the Muslims were force*} to 
fight Jehad in defence of their freedom 
Of conscience starting in 1804. By 181C 
a large big Muslim State hed been estab¬ 
lished In present-day Northern Nigeria. 

And by the time of his death in 1817 
the Northern part of modern Nigeria had 
been reformed laiamically. His move 
ment gave people a good and just gove¬ 
rnment, increased conversion to Islam, 
strengthened the faith of Muslims end 
stimulated social and intellectual deve¬ 
lopment. The success of the Nigerian 
reform movement paved the way for si • 
miiar other movements lad bv At Hs]| 
Omar and Hamad Bari further west. 

Muhsmmed Ahmad Al-Mahdi was a 
scholar born In the Dongola Province of 
Sudan. He called for a return to Islamic 
government and the unity of the Ummah. 
He led the masses against the'corrupt 
Tarco Egyptian government that contro¬ 
lled Sudan and in 1883 achieved military 
victory against it. He established an 
Islamic State whare Islamic law was 
applied. His movement was suppressed 
with arrival of the superior Imperialist 
might of Britain. 

Starting in 1844 Islam had spread 
rapidly in Uganda and was the dominant 
religion when the colonial forces of Brit¬ 
ain arrived to occupy the country, The 
nascent Islamic movement was effectively 
suppressed arid Johnson, the British hi- 
ler of the country wrote In 1900. "It is 
in the interests of the British government 
that Mohamodeniem should gain md* 
adherents than we can help for Muslima 
are proverbially difficult to menage odd 
ere always opposed to the administration 
of a Christian power" (Government Archi¬ 
ll 



Vm Entebbe Item/6 3 A). Islam underwent 
similar suppression all over colonial Africa. 

Therafora. a* wa talk of Islamic revi¬ 
val and reawakening in Africa today wo 
have in mind the point where the process 
was interrupted in the last century. 

Resurgence of Islam 

As we celebrate 1400 yeara of Islam 
and prepare to enter the 15 th century of 
Hlirah, we have to take note of certain 
facts In connection with the bright pros¬ 
pects of a mass resurgence of Islam in 
Africa and Mamie reawakening, These 
are. 

* There Is an Islamic resurgence 
being experienced all over the Muslim 
world and manifesting at all levels. This 
Is effecting Africa also. 

* African Muslims are becoming 
more committed to the Islamic movement - 
and by their numerical strength are expe¬ 
cted to contribute substantially to lalamic 
resurgence on the continent and will cer¬ 
tainly help the building of Muslim Post 
Independence Africa. 

* Africa is experiencing rapid Isla- 
mlaation and this coupled with the incre¬ 
asingly better organisation of Islamic 
work on the continent and the resources 
of manpower and finances being deploy¬ 
ed by the Muslim world in Africa augurs 
well for the future. 

* Isjsm has made a big contribution 
to African civilisation over the last 1000 
years or so. It has stimulatsd and contri- 
buttd to shaping the development of the 
continent end ia expected to continue and 
la expected to continue playing this role 
now that the colonial occupation of Afri¬ 
ca is over. 

* African Muslims realising their 
weakness and degsneration of their soci¬ 
eties launched a series of reform and 
Islamic reformist and revivalist movemen¬ 
ts In the hist century which are expected 
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to surface once again now that the Wife 
tern colonial hegemony Is over. 

* Muslim leaders and scholars did 
recognise the devastating effects of Wes¬ 
tern colonial ruls which in fact was a 
total cultural hegemony and fought It 
under the banner of (slam. As poatinde- 
pendence Africa seeks to build a new so¬ 
ciety, Islam can provide the required In¬ 
spiration because it alone has a compre¬ 
hensive programme for the ra-tMiiidino of 
a new African society free of the legacy 
of colonial rule. 

* The Muslim masses are strong in 
their faith In Islam and ere manifesting 
support for the contemporary Islamic 
movements in other places. 

* Post* independence Africa is look¬ 
ing fsr an ideology to guide her social 
reconstruction and development. Christi¬ 
anity by its exclusive concern with mat¬ 
ters spiritual end its lack of a concrete 
programme for other aspects of man's life 
can not be the answer. Marxiem and 
western secular with its exploitative capi¬ 
talist economic system have lost their re¬ 
levance to Africa and disenchantment 
with it is.found at ail levels. Islam thus - 
remains an untried alternative. 

* African Muslims especially the 
youths ere becoming more adept and 
confident in their Istamio work and this 
coupled with the potential economic po¬ 
wer and Influenca of the Muslim world 
eugurs well for the future of Mam on this 
confine-1, 

The challenge therefore, before the 
African Muslims and the whole Muslim 
world is to rededicate themselves to the 
service of Islam in the coming century. 
Exploiting favourable conditions for Islam 
they should blow a new spirit and a new 
dynamism Into Islamic work on the conti¬ 
nent. 

-Radiance 
Voice of lalenf 



Legal Implication Involved in tlie 
Regarding Foreigner 

— Syod Ahmad Ali, Ex Minister, Law, Assam— 
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The instant problem, as could be 
understood from the agitator's demand 
Is to detect and deport all foreigners, 
Irrespective of cast, creed, language or 
religion, who infiltrated in Assam from 
erstwhile Pakistan, ( now Bangladesh ) 
and Nepal, since 1951. Persons whose 
names were recorded in the National 
Register of citizen prepared { for the 
areas then comprising Assam In 1961.) 
by the Central Government along with 
census of India in the year 1951, shou’d 
be deemed to be citizens of India as 
ordinarily resident of Assam. According 
to the calculation of agitators the num¬ 
ber of such foreigners would be to the 
tune of about forty to fifty lakhs, illegaly 
staying in Assam. They want a solution 
within the frame-work of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution- The AASU and AAGSP have 
unequivocally declared "We cannot and 
should not go beyond the Constitution 
and will resist with all our might the evil 
design of all those who want to under¬ 
mine the sacrosanct Constitution of India 
far their political, Economic and parsonal 
gains". (Quoted from the press hand out 
issued by AASU and AAGSP team at 
Bombay on 7th June, 199C). 

Qovt of India, on the other hand 
strongly asserted that in pursuance of 
the solemn understanding in the year, 
1972 between the Prime Minister of 
India Sitft. Indira Gandhi and the then 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh late Sk. 
Mujibbr Rahman, it would not be desi¬ 
rable to evict those persons who entered 


India before 25th March 1971,1, e. prjo 
to creation of Bangladesh. 

But those who went to India after 
25 th March 1971 would be allowed to 
return to Bangladesh if they are deported,, <, 
by the India Govt. Moreover the Govt* 
of India feats that it would be Inhumane 
on the part of the authority to uproot 
the persons for the second time who were 
of Indi n origin and entered India from 
the other part of undivided India i. e, 
Pakistan, in between 1951 to 1971- 

Several parleys and active negoti- . 
ations held between the Central Govt v 
and representatives of agitators of the 
p esent movment which has been drag¬ 
ging oi from last one and e half year 
without any solution whatsoever. 

At the last sitting, however, held 
on 15th end 16th Oct* 1930 at Delhi in 
between the representatives of the Cent¬ 
ral Govt end the agitators, an amicable 
settlement almost arrived at, but for a 
minor difference of opinion on a simple 
issue, the whole talk failed. 

The terms of agreement about to be 
finalised then, are ee follows:— 

Issue No. 1. 

That the persons defected as foreig¬ 
ners during the decade of 1951 to IS61 
should not be deported from India and 
they should be regularised as Indian cftl- 
zone and should be allowed to^stay in 
Assam. 

Issue No. 2 

Persons who entered India after 25th K 
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March, i97l and detected as foreigners, 
should be deported to their original coun¬ 
try- 

Persons who came to India during the 
period of 1981 to 1971 and detected as 
as foreigners should not be driven back 
In view of the aforsaid understanding bet* 
wean the two Prims Ministers and also 
on humanitarian grounds on account of 
their long stay in India. 

The representatives of the Agitators, 
after threadbare discussion of the issue 
and considering ail aspects of this most 
complicated problem, however, accepted 
the 1st and 2nd issues unanimously with¬ 
out any reservation, whatsoever. 

But with regard to issue No 3. 
Although the agitators virtually accepted 
the views of the Central Govt, rapresent- 
vea but demanded that the foreigners 
who entered India during the period of 
1961 to 1 71 must be removed from 
Assam and be rehabilitated in other 
States of India- 

Ihe representatives of the Central 
Govt vehemently opposed the above 
suggestion and asked them to accept 
these foreigners to stay in Assam for 
which an adequate fund would be san¬ 
ctioned for their rehabilitation etc. Due to 
this difference of opinion on this issue 
the negotiation for probablie solution of 
the long pending most vexed problem 
ultimately failed. 

After a long suspense the Govt of 
India declared that their door is open for 
further discussion and the agitators may 
come forward without any pre-condition. 
The Agitators, thereafter, announced that 
they are prepared to resume the talk 
without precondition. But unfortunately 
none cameiorward first and a stalemate 
slate of affairs prevailed without any and 
ln\i*w. 

Assuming for tha tints being that 
both parties agree to resolve the present 
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problem within the framework of the Con¬ 
stitution of India, as demanded by the 
AASU and AAGSP. Let It be examined 
If the Constitution of India comes to the 
aid of the instant problem towards any 
solution. 

Part 2 of the Constitution of India 
deals with citizenship matters and articles 
from 5 to 9 of this part along with 10 
other Articles of other parts of the Con¬ 
stitution came into force on 26 Nov' 1949 
and the remaining provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution came into force on 26th Jan' 
1950, which day is referred to in this 
Constitution as the commencement of the 
Constitution (Vide Article 354). 

Article—5 

In this Article, at the commencement 
of the Constitution every person who 
was born in the tarritary of India or who 
has been ordinarily resident in India far 
not less th3n five years immediately pre¬ 
ceding such commeneement, and has his 
domicile in India, shall be ertizenof India. 

Article 6 

A person who has migrated to India 
from the territory ef Pakistan (then East 
Pakistan) shall be deemed to be a citizen 
of India at the cornmncement of the Con. 
stitution. if he or either of his parents or 
any of his grand parent* was born in un 
divided India and he has so migrated 
before 19th July, 1948 and has baen 
ordinarily residing in India since then. 

Article—6 (b) (ii) 

Or, in case where such person hae 
so migrated on or after. 19th July, 1948 
but has been registered as a citizen of 
India on an application submitted to an 
officer so appointed before commence¬ 
ment of tha Constitution. 

"Trovided such person hes been a re¬ 
sident of India for at least six months 
immediately preceding the date of appli¬ 
cation. 
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Tills Article deals with a person who 
has migrated to Pakistan (East Pakistan 
too} from the territory of Indie after 1st 
March, 1947 but again returned to India 
under a permit for permanent return, eheii 
be deemed to have migrated-to India 
after 19th July, 1948 and shall be deemed 
to be a citizen of indie, provided all the 
conditions as laid down in class (b) (ii) 

' of Article 6 are fulfilled. 

Article—8 

This Article deals with a person who 
or either of whose parents or grand pare¬ 
nts was born in undivided India and is 
ordinarily resident i. any country outside 
undivided India, shall be deemed to be 
e citizen of India it he has been registered 
ae a citizen of India by the diplomatic o r 
consular representitive of India In the 
country where he is for the time being 
residing, by filling an application for regi¬ 
stration to the diplomatic or cousular re¬ 
presentative, whether before or after 
commencement to the Constitution. 

Article—9 

No person shall be citizen of India 
under any of the Article of 5,6 or 8, il he 
has voluntarily acquired citizenship of 
any foreign state. 

On careful scruting of the Articles of 
the Constitution with regard to citizen¬ 
ship of India, it appears that the Bbove 
Articles declare those person as Indian 
citizens : 

1) Who ware born in India before 
26th Jan. 1950 and not those who ere 
born after 26th Jan, 1950. 

2} Who migrated to the territory of 
India from the other part of undivided 
India l-e. east or west Pakistan before 
19 th July, 1948. 

3) Who migrated to the territory 
of indie from other part he. Pakistan 
(both west and east) after 19th July, 
1948 and registered as Indian citizen 
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by submitting an application for the gut- 
pose before commencement of the Con¬ 
stitution i.e. 26th J,«n„ IS SO. 

4) Who after migrating from Mia 
again returned to frtdla, subject to regi¬ 
stration for the citizenship of India under 
clause (b) (ii) of Article 6 he. before 
commencement of Indian Constituting. 

Therefore, the above Articles of the 
Constitution declare citizenship of persons 
at the commencement of the Constitution 
end n it of those who are deemed to be 
citizens of India on or after 26th Jen, 
1950. So, the jurisdiction of the Con¬ 
stitution of India dealing with matters 
of citizenship of India in pert 2 of the 
Constitution, is limited to 26th Jan 1950 
and not thereafter. 

It may confidently be argued that the 
Constitution of Indie, as it is now, dose 
net come to any aid towards arriving at a 
solution of the present problem relating 
to foreigners affair. 

The parliament, however, has been 
empowered under Article 11 of the Con¬ 
stitution to make any provision with res¬ 
pect to the acquisition end termination of 
citizenship and all other matters relating 
to citizenship. 

On 30lh December, 1955, the Parli¬ 
ament exercised this power and enacted 
the Indian Citizenship Act. 1955 and 
Indian Citizenship Rules 1956 

Before enactment of Indian Citizen* 
ship Act, the position regrading citizen¬ 
ship was governed only by the provisions 
of the Constitution, The Constitution of 
India deals with citizenship upto 26th 
Jan, 1955 h e. the date referred to the 
commencement of the Constitution and 
this Act deals with citizenship of parsons 
after commencement of the Constitution, 
it does not purport to deal with or effect 
citizenship conferred by the Constitution. 

Tne Citizenship Act provided mafnty 
for the following besides some other! 
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Which ere ne+very much relevant to the 
.praeen* problem. 

(i)Acqtifsitlon of Citizens))ip 

Indian citizenship may be acquired 
by—Birth, decent, registration or nature- 
fintion. 

Section 3 of the Act provides that 
eydry person born ii) India on or after 
2Blh jar, 1950, shall be citizen of India. 

, Section 4 provides that a person 
who Is born outside India on or alter 25th 
Jan, 1950, may be citizan of India by 
decent if his father is citizen of Indie at 
the time of his birth. 

Section 5, Subjects to such conditi¬ 
ons and restrictipna as may ba imposed, 
the prescribed Authority may on receipt 
qf an aplication, register as citjzsns of 
India persona who are of the following 
categories:— 

a) Parsons of Indian origin who ara 
ordinarily resident in India and have been 
so resident for six months immediately 
before making application for registration 
. -to) Persons of India origin who we 
ordinarily -resident in any country or place 
outside univfded Indie. 

c) Women who ate, or have bean 
married to cifizena of India. 

d) Minor children of persons who 
era citizens of India- 

a) Parsons of fug age end capacity 
who ere citizens of a country specified in 
the first schedule. 

A person shall be deemed to be of 
Indian origin If he cr either of his- pare¬ 
nts or eny of his grand parents was born 
In undivided India. 

Section 5 deals withe parson who 
may acquire Indian citizenship by natura- 
fixation. If ha is not a citizan of any of 
the Commonwealth countries specified 
in the first schedule. 

On perueaf of the sections ef Indian 
Citizenship Act, as referred to above. it 
v 
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may be presumed that tKe pretatane el 
eecttort S df the Ac* whteh provide ecqu- 
istlon of Indian citizenship toy registra¬ 
tion, have direct relevancy with thep&s- 
ent problem. It may be pointed'otitfthat 
under section 14 of the citizenship Act 
the prescribed authority of the central 
Govt may, in Its discretion, grant or 
retiree to register any person without 
assigning any reason for such grant or 
refusal. Such order of the authority or 
the centra) Govt, ss the case may be, 
shall be final and shall not be called in 
question in any court. 

Now let it be examined which of the 
clauses from (a) to (e) of section 6 is 
applicable in the matter of registration of 
persons who entered India after 1861. 
As because the aitgators' demand is to 
deport the foreigners who came to India 
altar 1951, visa vis, those parsons whose 
names have not been recorded In N.FtJC. 
or voter's list of 1962- 

Clause (a) of section 5 provides for 
grant of certificate (citizenship) topendns 
of Indian origin who were ordinarily resi¬ 
dents In India and have been so residents 
for six months immediately before the 
submission of application for registration. 

A person of Indian origin who It Ord¬ 
inarily resident of India means that the 
perion must be a permanent resident of 
India, although he may be absent for 
some times on different occasions from 
Indie, 

British India was divided in the year 
1947, 15th August by independence A«t 
of 1947 and an opportunity was available 
to the residents of both the territories 
viz India (Bharat) and Pakistan (bofh 
west and east) to decide their nationality 
or either territory on or before 13th Jujy, 
1846. Accordingly those stayed in Indie 
became Indian citizens and those in 
Pakistan ; became Pakistan citizens—of 
Indian origin, When Bangladesh cathe 
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into etdetenceihe efoftena of east Pakis¬ 
tan pegame 8»nolad**h nationals from 
26th march 1971. 

As sufctv, the persons who came to 
India aftfr 1.961 lilt 971, were not ordi* 
naHty residents of India, although, they 
Wife oflndlan oriflin. their case does 
not come within the pervlew of clause 
{*), as because they were citizens of 
(Mktaih »hd ordinarily residents of 
Pakistan. Pakistan bsing one of the com- 
ihdhWamth countries included in the first 
schedule, their case faff within the ambit 
;,- 0 t ctauee (e) of section 5. 

It Is common knowledge that there 
ere many persons of Indian origin in 
' other countries who ere not Citizens of 
those countries, for example, Ceylon and 
South Africa in particular. 

Persons falling under clause (e) of 
section 5 are those who are of full age 
and capacity, means not of minor age 
and unsound mind- The countries speci¬ 
fied in the first schedule are tha folfow- 


1} United kingdom, (2) #irMd|^ 
(3j Commonwealth of 'Australia f4)New- 
Zealand, (5) Pakistan and sht other 

countries. 

As Pakistan is Included in thd jket 
schedule the registration of Pak nationals 
as Indian citizen shall ha guided tinder 
clause (e) of section 5 and not under 
clause fa). Although clause (S) ie appli¬ 
cable tor those persons who were by 
operation of law became Pakistan Na¬ 
tionals (East Pakistan) upto 19*71 and 
cerme to India alter 1.51, hut the prittMao 
added to section 5 (e) of the Cltfceriiflhip 
Act makes it Clear that person! e¥ a 
country mentioned in schedule ) Wohld 
be qualified to be registered'as citizens 
of India if there existed a corresponding 
law/ In' that cou >try permitting citizens 
of India to become citizens of that coun¬ 
try by registration, it Is therefore doubt* 
fut if suoh provisions have peen incor¬ 
porated in the Pakistan Citizenship Act 
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which was enacted and enforced 
in fS5t. 

it may tharafora ba said that thare 
appears to ba no such claar and specific 
provision provided in the Indian Citizen¬ 
ship Act, 1955, for registration of par¬ 
sons aa Indian Citizens who came to 
India from Pakistan after 1951. 

The agitators quoted the number of 
such foreigners In between forty to fifty 
lakhs but did not give the break-up 
according to community wise figures. 

The Registrar General's figures of 
such influx aa supplied; by the Home 
Minister, Govt of India in a mea ing held 
on 20thSept. 1980 at New Dalh] between 
the representatives of Central Govt, and 
ASSU and AAGSI are as follows. 

Influx during 1951 to 1961 

HINDUS-Five lakhs thirty thousand 

(5,30.000) 

MUSLIMS-Two lakhs and twenty 
thousand (2,20.000 

OTHERS-About forty thousand 

(40,000) 

TOTAL-Seven lakhs ninety thousand. 

(7,90,000) 

Influx during 1961 to 1971 

- Hindu:-9 lakhs <■ 0 thousands. (This 
includes about 30 thousand Christians 
and 65 thousand Chakma Buddhist;, 
Muslims-27 thousand. 

Total 9 lakhs 67 thousands. 

According to the Govt. India's esti¬ 
mation the total number of such persons 
for the period from 1951 to 71. Commu 
nity wiae weuld be as follows:- 

Hindua-13 lakhs 75 thousand. 

Mu$|im-2 lakhs 47 thousand. 


Christiana-Thirty thousand. ' w 

Chrjma Buddhist-Sixty We fB5 

thousand. *•*’*'•'n.V 

Others:- Forty thousand [40} 

Besides the above. 2 lakhs 74 tho 
usand refugees came to Assam befpn 
1951 and were all rehabilitated. 

\ ’ *\ * <•» ' » y f r ' •! 

The Union Home Minister, in this connec¬ 
tion, announced that already 3 lakhs (three lakhs] 
infiltrators have been deported during that 
period. Unconfitmed news reveal that almost all 
of them were Muslims. 

it is very heartening to note that the 
agitators have agreed to s it for further 
discussion of the problem without any 
precondition whatsoever and the Govt, 
of India is also seriously thinking to fix 
up a data for resuming tho talk with the 
agitators 

In the interest of all concernced It 
desirable that the long ponding problem 
may be amicably and finally settled. It 
necessary with some adjustments eons- 
ptable to all, particularly with regard to 
Issue No- 3 as aforesaid. In the event of 
which, the Indian Citizenship Act of 
1955 and Rules of 1966 need suitably be 
ameded or modified for granting citizen¬ 
ship certificates to those persons who 
will be allowed to stay in Assam, in pur¬ 
suance of the settlement as exited 

"K 

But, nevertheless, instead of amend¬ 
ing the said Act it would be more appro¬ 
priate, if a separate Temporary Act with 
special provision, be: enacted for a fixei 
duration spccifing the objectand purpose 
regarding grant of citizenship certificates 
for those persons who cannot be consi¬ 
dered for such relief under the existing 
provisions of the Citizenship Act of 1956. 
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Saudi Arabia snaps ties with 
Kabul regime 

RIYADH; The Kingdom of Saud 
rabia broke off on April 7 diplomatic 
ilatlons with "the Illegitimate regime in 
fghanistan" in solidarity with the strug* 
e of its people to liberate their home- 
md. 

A Foreign Ministry announcement 
iterated Saudi Arabia's grave concern 
ver the continuing Soviet military inter- 
ention in the Islamic State. 

The Government expressed the con- 
idence that Communism would fail to 
ub|ugate the Afghan people. 

TheSovlat policy of violence in Af- 
ihanistan violated the Charter and reso- 
utions of the United Nations as well a s 
ie principles and objectives of the Non" 
Migned Movement, the statement said. 

It noted that the present Kabul regime 
vaa installed by a foreign military force 
md was not recognized by the Afghan 
teople. , 

The rtatement said the Saudi Gover- 
iment was confident that Communism 
rould not succeed in its attempts to Im- 
ios# a fait accompli on the people of Af- 
hanistan because of their determlna'ion 
md faith and tha support of Islamic 
:ountries as weH as other nations 
md peoples* 

The statement said the decision to 
reak off relations with the Kabul regime 
was based on the principles of Islamic 
solidarity and was in conformity 
with Islamic solidarity and was in 
jonformlty with Islamic Conference reso¬ 


lutions. It would remain in force until the 
rights of the Afghan people are restored 
Last year, Saudi Arabia led the prot* 
asts by Islamic nations against the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan and was the 
first State to recommend a boycott of the 
Moscow Olympic Games. 

The Foreign Minister, Prince Saud 
Al-Faisal, said in an Interview last year 
that there was a discrepancy between 
Soviet support for the rights of the Pale¬ 
stinian people and its intervention in 
Afghanistan 

Human rights in Islam : 
draft ready 

Jeddah : Legal experts met here at 
tha headquarters of the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference to tinallsa draft of a 
document on human rights in Islam. 

The document is to be submitted to 
the next conference of Foreign Ministers 
of Islamic states te be held in Baghdad 
In June next. 

In an address read out on his behalf 
by a senior OIC official, Secretary-Gene* 
ral Habib Chatti said the documents "is 
of urgent importance" to the Islamic 
world. 

Islamic Foreign Ministers* 
Conference in June 

The 12th session of the islemic 
Foreign Ministers Conference will be 
held in Baghdad from 1 to 6 June, as 
decided at the previous foreign minister*' 
conference. In a Friday sermon in Qom, 
Ayatullah Montazeri, who is regarded as 
the most likely successor to Imam Khe- 
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main! as. 'Vilayet faqulh', descdbtd the 
Islamic summit conference in Tail as a 


'colonialist conference-- held at Kissin¬ 
ger's recommendation'. The context of 
his speaeh was a warning to Kurds and 
Baluchis 'to aafagurad the borders in the 
east and west of the country' and beware 
of 'the propaganda of the enemies of 
Islam aimed at creating religious and 
radileonflfcts'. 'Such divisive actions', 
he attfd 'stem from the cohnialistic Taif 
corifarece..' 

2O00years old skeleton unearthed 
in Dubai 


.ABU DHABI: A human skeleton and 
utensiis, more than 2,000 years old, have 
been unearthed In Dubai, Indicating that 
the arisa was a major trade link between 
the'Mesopotamian empire and the Indo- 
Paklstan aubcontinant. 

The discoveries wars made several 
days ago during excavation. work at at 
Agassis, the Emirate's news agency 
“Wsrinpress'' reported last week 

The Iraqi archaeologist supervising 
the excavation, Munir Taha, said the find 
supported his view that the Gulf region 
was the only trade outlet between Africa 
and the subcontinent during the first 
mlllenium BC.—PPI. 


Two cops beheaded in Riyadh 

RIYADH: Two policemen were be¬ 
headed here recently after a court found 
them guitty of assaulting a mah who re¬ 
ceived earious injuries when police fired 
on him. 

Cbrporaf lbn Abdul Aziz end private 
First Claes Fahd Ibn Res had at-Habshan 
ware on duty when they shot a men. 

Th# court said that it was a heinous 
crime, apscially in view of the fact that 
the guardians of law became criminals. 

The court held that ihe guilty deser¬ 
ved .the fevereat punishment In order to 


protectwecjitlzens die suptb- 

of Hejaz 

raHway Ik*, connecting S. Arabia, Jordan 
and Syria with Europe, win be undertaken 
next year. 

The railway line will start from Medi¬ 


na, and passing through jordan end the 
Syrian capital' of Damascus, ultimately 
join with the Turkish railway system. 

The first phase of the project wiH be 
taken up next year, for which a . West 
German firm will act as consultant 
Steel Project 


A consortium headed by Krupp indu¬ 
strial and Steel Construction (Duisburg- 
Rhainhauaen) and including VOeEST- 
Alpine (Linz), Thosti Bau (Augsburg), 
Mannesmann Anlagenbau (Duessaldorf) 
and BBC (Mannheim) haa received a DM 
1,500 million order to build a plant within 
four-to-five yeare for the manufacture of 
650,000 t a year steal ingots, as part of 
the Misratah complex. The agreement 
indudes training, supervisory and maint¬ 
enance services, and technological servi¬ 
ces for several yeare after ths start of 
production- The Ingots ere to be made 
into sheet in other plants of the complex. 

A consortium headed by Korf Engine¬ 
ering [Duessaldorf] and VoeiST-AIpbte 
Is to build a plant for the manufacture of 
steel blocks and billets In ths same com¬ 
plex Korf and Siemens are to provide the 
complete power supply for construction 
of the complex. Other plant will be pro¬ 
vided by Japanese and Italian firms. 


Arab Shipping Expansion 

The Kuwait-based United Arab Shi¬ 
pping Co, owned jointly by Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, Bahrain, Kuwait and the 
UAA, Is to expand its Beat with iix new 
container ships next year. The UASC 
currently handles 40% of the Guifb cargo 
traffic 
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Voice of Islam 



Praise be to god 

Who created the heavens 

And the earth 

And made the darkness 

And the Light 

Yet those who reject Faith 

Hold (others) as equal 

with their Guardian Lord 


— Holy Quran 
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